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The Origin of Pagan Idolatry, Pas) from Fis- 
torical Testimony and Circumstantial Evidence. By 
George Stanley Faber, B.D. Rector of Long Newton, 
3 Vols. 4to. Price £6. +108. 


i 


On of the most interesting characters in Shakspeare has 
said: “I am not only witty in myself, but the cause that wit is in 
other men.” ‘This observation we can apply in a more serious 
sense to the work under our notice. In the perusal of it a reader 
of any learning or sagacity will not only be pleased and instructed 
in various branches of biblical, historical, and general knowledge, 
but he will find himself isensibly Jed to draw many collateral ob- 
‘servations from his own memory, reading, and experience.” Thus, 
he will not only be pleased with the learned and ingenious | author 
of this work, but he will find in his own mind: a fund of useful 
reflections and important deductions. | 

To give a general idea of the work would greatly exceed our 
limits. We shall only give the general argument in the words of 
the author; and introduce an extract on a curious da he es 
situation of the ‘Terrestrial Paradise, 


“ The various systems of Pagan Idolatry in different parts of the world 
correspond so closely, both in their evident purport and in ntimerous 
points of arbitrary resemblance, that they cannot have been struck out 
independently i in the several countries where they have been established, 
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but, must have all originated.from some common source. But, if they 
all originated from a common source, then either one nation must have 
communicated its peculiar theology to every other people in the way of 
peaceful and voluntary imitation; or that same nation must have com- 
municated, it to every other, people through the medium of conquest 
andyviolence ; or lastly, all nations must, in the infancy of the world, 

have, been assembled together in a single region and in a single commu- 
nity, must at that period and in that state of society have agreed to 
adopt the theology in question, and must thence, as from a common 
centre, have carried it to all quarters of the globe. 

«« These are the only three modes, in which the universal accordance 
of the Gentiles in their.religious speculations can possibly be accounted 
for. But, as the incredibility of the first, and as the equal inere- 
dibility and impossibility of the second, may be shown without much 
difficulty, the third alone remains to be adopted. Now this third mode 
both perfectly harmonises with the general purport of Heathen Idolatry, 
and minutely accords with,an historical fact which is declared to us on 
the yery highest authority. An examination of the theology of the 
Gentiles, forces.us to conclude, that all mankind were once’ assembled 
together in a single community, and that they afterwards spread them- 
selves in detached bodies over the face of the whole earth: Holy Scrip- 

asserts, that such was actually the fact. 

“« Under ‘these circumstances, I am necessarily led to treat largely of 
the dispersion from Babel, and specially to insist upon an important 
peculiarity in that dispersion which has hitherto been entirely over- 
looked. I am also led to discuss certain other subsequent great move- 
ments, which stand closely connected with the peculiarity alluded te. 
In short, the events which occurred in the plain of Shinar have 
stamped a character upon the whole mass of mankind that remains 
vividly impressed even to modern times. The powerful and martial 
family, that once obtained a decided pre-eminence over their brethren, 
bayve never, down to the present hour, ceased with a strong hand to vin- 
dicate their superiority.” 


% * Ttis vain laborto look for the garden of Eden below Babylon; both 
because it is impossible 'to. find the four heads of any four rivers in that 
region, aud because, if the vast streams of the Tigris and the Euphrates 
had flowed through it. in the manner which. it has been conjectured they 

id, every part of it, except one, must have been utterly inaccessible to 
the, first man: let us now endeavour to learn posztively where we are to 
seek. ae 

.l. Moses eet us, that a river went out ‘of Eden to water the 
garden, and from thence it branched out, so sas to constitute the four 
heads of four other rivers, which he denominates Pison, Gihon, Hid- 
dekel, and Euphrates. From this account, atcording to its most na- 
tural,,and. obvious interpretation, we may collect, that, in the ‘antedi- 
luyian world, previous to the cffecting of any partial alterations by the 
action .ofsthe,flood, a stream flowed out, of a region called Eden into 
the garden, which God had planted for the reception of the first pair. 
Here it fell into a lake or reservoir: and from this reseryoir it again 
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issued through four distinct glens or channels. The four new streams, 
produced by such a division of the waters, soon quitted the limits of 
the garden; for we are told, that the original river, which rushed a 
single stream into Paradise, was divided ‘from it, or left it, in four 
brooks, which were the heads or beginnings of four a Great rivers. Havy- 
ing quitted the garden, the four streams pursued their course’: and; by 
the gradual reception of other streams, at length became rivers, which 
flowed contiguous to certain countries very accurately described by 
_ Moses, and of which two at least may be positively ascertained without 
the slightest difficulty. 

** This scems tome to be evidently the substance of the inspired ac- 
count, which has been handed down to us, of Paradise and its rivers. 
if then the heads of all the four rivers met together in the garden, the 
garden must clearly have been situated in a high region at the sources 
of all those four rivers, not surely in a low country far distant from’ the 
head or origin of avy river and removed but a little distance from the 
sea. Tosuch a conclusion we are necessarily brought, both by the 
plain import of the language used by Moses, and by the very reason of 
the thing itself. If the heads of rivers mean their beginnings, as ‘the 
signification of the Hebrew word here employed absolutely requires ;* 
and if the sengle river of Eden, in quitting the garden, was divided 
into four heads of rivers; then the garden must have been situated at 
the beginnings or fountains of the rivers, not near the moutas through 
which they emptied themselves into the sea; in other words, it must 
have been situated in a high inland region, where the courses of the four 
rivers all commenced. And, if the words of Moses clearly imply that 
every part of the garden was equally accessible to Adam ; aiid if never- 
theless that garden, as his words also intimate, was divided into several 
different parts by the course of the streams which watered it; then the 
very reason of the thing proves, that it cannot have been planted near 
the sea where rivers are broad and deep, but that it must have been 
planted near the sources of its irrigating streams where they flow only 
in the condition of shallow brooks, which might easily be passed over. 
With this conclusion every idea, which we are taught to form of Para- 
dise, exactly accords. No tract of country could possibly preduce — 
more exquisitely beautiful and romantic scenery, than one, which con- 
tained a stream, running through a finely wooded vale into a glassy 
jake, and afterwards discharging itself by four rivulets murmuring 
through the same number of deep rocky glens: while, on the other 
hand, the charms of the dead flat country below Babylon, where ¢om- 
mentators have generally agreed to place the yarden, might indeed 
rival the beauties of Holland and Batavias but they would be physi- 
cally incapable of ravishing any eyes except those of a Dutch burgo- 
inaster. {2 

“If then Paradise, according to the description of Moses, must ade 
been seated in a high country and at the source of the four rivers which 
ae ’ | 4 

“4°Phe word UN arways involves sa Wea of priority. ‘See Parkhurst 5 
Les =s on 
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ixsued fromit ;:sivce oneof those riversis declared to be the well-known 
-Kuphrates, Paradise must have been seated. in the region whence the 
Tuphrates takes its rise. But the EF upbrates rises in arsiaiee There+ 
fore Paradise must have been seated in Armenia. 

of Thisseems to be the inference, which must necessarily be drawn 
from: the language of Moses interpreted according to its most plain i 
obviaus acecptation: and with such an inference ‘| might rest satisfied 
for lonly proposed;to show, that there is considerable reason for me 
lieving that the terrestrial Paradise was seated in the same lofty region 
where the Ark rested after the deluge; and in establishing this position 
J have now made some progress, since Ararat is generally supposed to 
have been one of the Armenian mountains. But it may be curious to 
push thepinquiry somewhat further, and to examine how far it is pos- 
sible to ascertain the three other rivers mentioned by Moses. Before I 
commence this inquiry, however, I wish distinctly to specify, that, 
whether I be right or wrong in my determination, the main question 
respecting the site of Paradise will not be at all affected: for, since 
the garden was seated at the head of the Euphrates, I see not where it 
can be found except in‘the land of Armenia." 

§*2. In forming any hypothesis respecting the remaining rivers of 
Paradise, it is necessary that three things should concur: that they 
should bein the same part of the world as the Euphrates; that they 
should take their rise in the same high tract of country as that river ; 
for, though the beads of all the four no longer now meet together ia 
one point, we cannot suppose that their channels were so far altered by 
the deluge as to be diverted into a totally different region; and that in 


& 


a » This whole country, says a modern author, speaking of Armenia, is so 
extremely beautiful, that funciful travellers have imagined that they had found 
here the situation of the original garden of Eden. The hills are covered with 
forests of vak, ash, berch, chesnuts, walnuts, and elms, encircled with vines 
growing perfectly wild but producing vast quantities of grapes. From these is 
annually made as much wine as is necessary for the yearly consumption ; the 
remainder are left to rot on the pines. Cotton grows spontaneously, as well as 
the finest European fruit trees. Rice, wheat, millet, hemp, and flax, are raised 
on the plains, almost without culture. The valleys afford the finest pasturage 
an, the world ; the rivers are full of fish; the mountains abound in minerals ; 
and the climate i is delicious; so that nature appeurs to have lavished on this fa- 
wored country every production that can contribute to the happiness of tls inka- 
bitants. Memoir ot a map of the countries between the Black sea and the 
Caspian, p.46. Armenia then is so beautiful a region, that from the mere 
aspect of at iravellers have been led to deem it the land of Eden. Nor were 
they mistaken in their opinion; though, in forming such an opinion by 
guess alone, and without adducing any arguments in favor of it, they them- 
selves may certainly be considered as fanciful. Let us however contrast 
the outward appearance of this lovely country with the monotonous Bata- 
vidi aspect of Babylonia, aid we can scarcely hesitate in determining 
which bids fairest to have comprehended the primeval garden of Paradise. 
It is not Wnworthy of observation, that Milton, as a poet of the picturesque, 
found_himself absolutely compelled by his.subject to. place the holy garden 
ina roma wntic mountaingus cuuntry, 
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iheir course they’should correspond with the geographical description; 
with which we have been furnished by the sacred historian. If, am ada 
dition to these indispensable marks, there should, in the rivers which! 
we may pitch upon, be a-close correspondence of name with the rivets 
particularised by Moses; the probability, that we have not been mis- 
taken, would be much increased: for, though neither mere etymolo?: 
gical lebinitidened would be sufficient to establish a theory, nor the want 
of it be enough to overthrow one, yet a triple resemblance of appel+ 
lation, when all the necessary marks had been found to meet together; 

would at least furnish a corollary to the argument not wholly con 
temptible. 

**.) The Euphrates being indisputably one of the Pavadhiowal 
rivers, if we simply cast our eye upon a map, we shall immediately he: 
led to conclude, as: all commentators invariably have concluded, that 
the Tigris is aiietlier: Nor shall we be mistaken; for it ince ini 
mark which has been laid down as necessary. 

© With respect to its locality, it is to be found in the same part of 
the world, and it rises in the same high country, as the Luphrates. «It 
also bears the precise geographical Pela tion to Assyria, which Moses 
ascribes to the river Hiddekel: whence it must clearly, I think, be 

identified with that river. In our common English translation, indeed, 
the Hiddekel is said to go toward the east of Assyria, whereas the 
Tigris flows to the west of that country: but this apparent contrariety 
arises solely from an erroneous rendering of the orginal. The phrase, 
which is translated toward the cast of Assyria, ought to have been 
translated before Assyria, as it is rightly understood by the Greek in- 
terpreters.! The expression may indeed denote eastward: but it like- 
wise means before, in the sense either of time or place. Here it relates 
to place: and, since Moses composed his history in a region far to the 
west of Assyria, a tiver, which, with reference to him the speaker, 
flowed before Assyria, would of course be the western boundary of that 
country, as is precisely the case with the Tigris. Hence the Greek an- 
terpreters, agreeably to their very just translation, explain the Hidde- 
kel of Moses to mean the Tigris of the classical writers: and» in this 
opinion Josephus agrees with them.” 

““ As for the Greek appellation of the river, it departs indeed very 
widely from the sound of the Hebrew: but the erzental name of the 
Tigris, as well as its geographical situation, scems ever to have pointed 
eut its identity with the scriptural Hiddekel. By Josephus, the Chaldee 
Paraphrasts, the Arabians, and the Persians, this river is called Dig- 
lath; by the Syrians, Diklat ; by Pliny, or rather by those who com- 
fiuniedied to him its eastern name, Diglito ; and by the Levanters* and 
ether modern orientals, it is still denominated, with a slightly varied 
pronunciation, Diglath, or Degil, or Degola.* That each of these is a 
mere abbreviation of the word Hiddekel, the first syllable. being 
omitted, is abundantly evident: and some have even up posed sana 
Tigris Htseti 36 but an Hellenic fb of So or I Tights! 


1 Ketivavts Agoupiny. cs Joseph. iat: Jud. lib. i. c. 1. gt 
3 Wells’s Geog. of O. Test, partic. 1.$23. 4 Lbid. 
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“Be that however as it may, there is yet another argument, by which 
the identity of the Tigris and the Hiddekel may be sufficiently esta- 
blished. Daniel mentions, that he himself was once on the banks of 
the Hiddekel during bis sojourn in Babylonia." Now, as the Hiddekel 
cannot be the Euphrates, it must, when thus mentioned, if we would 
preserve geography consistent with itself, be the Tigris, which is not 
distant from Babylon more than fifty or sixty miles, That it cannot be 
a mere canal or petty tributary stream to the Euphrates, is evidetit 
from’ the descriptive language of the prophet. He says, that he was by 
the side of the GREAT river which is Hrddekel: but there is no river, 
which can merit the appellation of great, in the Babylonian neighbour- 
hood of the Euphrates, except the Tigris: the Tigris therefore must be 
the same as the Hiddekel. 

2.) Hitherto commentators are very generally agreed ; and indeed 
there can scarcely be more than one opinion respecting the Hiddekel 
and the Euphrates: but it is not quite so easy to determine the situa- 
tion of the Pison and the Gihon. That it is vain to seek for these two 
rivers where they have commonly been placed, I have already pointed 
‘out: and not more satisfactory is the conjecture of Josephus (though it 
3s a conjecture which may easily be accounted for, as will appear in the 
sequel), that they are the Ganges and the Nile. Yet, if we do not 
attain to absolute certainty, we may at least be able to reach a mode- 
rate degree of probability. 

_ The river Pison is described as compassing a land named after the 
patriarch Havilah, and abounding in gold. Hence, in order to ascertain 
the river, it has been usual to inquire into the scite of the country. 

_ “The region, generally selected for this purpose, is that mentioned 
by the author of the first book of Samuel, when he says, that Sau? 
smote the Amalekites from Havilah until thou comest to Shur that is 
over against Egypt :* and, in order to make it answer to the proposed 
wrangement of the Pison, it is arbitrarily extended all the way from 
Egy pt westward to the Persian gulf eastward.* But such a disposi- 
tion il accords with the obvious purport of the language employed by 
the sacred historian. ‘The pursuit of the Amalekites is positively de- 
clared by that writer to have commenced from one of thetr own cities, 
and Saul is afterwards said to have smitten them from Havilah to Shur* 
This Havilah therefure must have been a district, which bordered upon 
the Amalekitish city where the pursuit commenced, or which not im- 
probably comprehended it. But the land of Amalek, thus immedi- 
ately contiguous to the land of Havilah, was distant scarcely less than 
a thousand miles from the lower Euphrates, which Wells and Morinus 
would identify with the Pison, and it was also completely separated 
from Babyloma by the vast intervening desert of Arabia. Hence it is 
not very easy to ccnceive, how the land of Havilah, from whiclr Saul 
chased the Amalekites, can have been compassed by the Pison, if we 


* Dan. x. 4... *,4.Sam. xv. 7. 3° Wells’s Geog. par. 1. c. t. § 9. 
: 44 Sam. XV. svi ed ch with ver. 6, 7. 
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suppose that river. to. mean the lower Euphrates. Nor would the mat- 
ter be much;mended, even if it could be shown that there was a country 
bearing the name of Havilah on the western bank of the lower, Eus 
phrates: for still that country could not be the Havilah intended by 
Moses in his description of Paradise. . The, Havilab, of which we are 
in search, is declared to be compassed by a river, the head or, begin- 
ning of which was close to that of the Euphrates; for the heads of both. 
are said to have been alike comprehended within the garden. . But no 
large river empties itself into the sea in that part of the world, which at 
all answers to such a description. | 

‘“¢ Perhaps it is impossible to. determine positively the scite of that 
land of Havilah, which is mentioned by Moses, in his account of Para- 
dise, as watered by the river Pison: but, since Havilah was a son of 
Cush, and since there were several countries denominated. from that 
patriarch owing to the very great extension of his posterity, it is reason- 
able to conclude, both that there might in a similar manner be more 
lands of Havilah than one, and that the regions so called would fre- 
quently be in the vicinity of countries which bore the name of Cushs 
Of this we may at any rate be sure, that the Havilah of which we are 
in quest, was a district bounded by some river that rises like the Tigris 
aud the Euphrates. in the lofty region of Armenia, and that it was a 
country celebrated in old times for the production of gold. Taking 
these particulars for my guide, 1 am inclined to believe, that the Pison 
of Moses was the Absarus of the classical writers, or the Batoum of: mos 
dern geographers. This river and) the Phasis appear to have been a 
good deal confounded, together by the ancients. For the latter stream 
was sometimes called the true Phasis, by way of distinguishing it from 
other rivers which bore the same name; and it was imagined, as we 
learn from Dionysius, to take its rise from a mountain of Armenia, 
though its real source lies far to the north of that country :* while the 
former stream was also a Phasis, and dves in fact originate from the 
very district whence the Greek geographer erroneously deduces, the 
other, Hence I suspect, that the Absarus or the false Phasis ought to 
be deemed the true one, and that the name itself is a corruption of the 
scriptural Pzsgn, But, however this may be, it answers with sufficient 
accuracy to. the account given, by Moses. The Colchians, whose ter= 
ritory was encompassed by the winding stream of the Absarus,, were 
certainly a race of Cuthites, probably through the line, of, Havilab :: 
and their country. was famed in ancient times for the abundance and. 
excellence of its gold, as Strabo, Appian, Eustathius, and Pliny,, all 
concur in testifying.” wc ve apse) ae 
_  (3.) It only now remains that we should ascertain the river 1nq 
tended by the Gihon. au we Clr 

“ This is said by Moses to have compassed the whale land of Cush 5, 
a description in itself somewhat ambiguous, since, as I have just ob- 
served, there were more countries than one which bore the name of 


* Diog. Perieg. ver. 691-694. 
* See Pochart. Phaleg. lib. iv. ¢. 34..p. 200. 
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that patriarch. \But the ambiguity js sufficiently corrected by the man- 
ner inswhich he particularises the rise of the river. Its head before 
therdeluge was close tothat of the Euphrates and the Tigris: its head 
therefore after the deluge must at least be sought for in the same tract 
of country as that whence those streams now originate. 

‘‘ Of the various lands of Cush, the two most celebrated were the 
Asiatic. and the African. Each of these was styled by the Greeks 
Ethiopia, as being occupied by two great branches of the same family : 
and the two are still denominated by the Hindoos, in language per- 
fectly corresponding with that of Scripture, the Cusha continent within 
meaning the Asiatic, and the Cusha continent without meaning the 
African. It was partly from a mistaken notion that the African Ethi- 
Opia was intended by Moses, and partly (I apprehend) from a corre- 
spondence of names, that Josephus was induced to’pronounce the Gihon 
the same as the ‘Nile. The ancient pagans were strongly addicted to 
local appropriation: hence, in whatever countries they settled, there 
they alike placed both: Paradise and mount Ararat; and, in more than 
One instance, applied to their sacred river, which flowed from the sup- 
posed scite of the garden and the arkite mountain, the name of one of 
the rivers of Eden. Thus the Nile was called both compoundedly 
Ogen or Ogeon, and simply Geon: thus the Oxus is still denominated 
Jthon or Gihon: and thus the present Indus was formerly known 
by the appellation of Phison The Ganges or Ganga also, which 
flows from the Paradise* and Ararat of the Hindoos, is most 
probably a mere «variation of Gihon, pronounced  contractedly 
Gawn. : But neither can the Ganges, the Nile, nor the Oxus, be the 
scriptural Gihon; nor yet can the Indus. be the scriptural Pison: be- 
cause both’ those rivers are said by Moses to rise from the same country 
as the Euphrates; consequently the origin of both must be sought for 
in the high tract of ‘land which bears the name of Armenia. This 
being the case, since the Gihon is described as compassing the whole 
land of Cush, ‘and since ‘it is also represented as rising in the same 
range as the Euphrates; the Ethiopia, which it compasses, must doubt- 
less be the Asiatic, not the African, Ethiopia. 

“The Asiatic Ethiopia,. however, in its largest sense, or the interior 
Cushadwip of the Hindoo geographers, is a most extensive tract of 
country, comprehending the whole of the ancient empire of Iran, from 
the river Indus to mount Caucasus, or even to the shores of the Euxine, 
and therefore receiving its general appellation rather from its Cuthic 
governors than from the great mass of its inhabitants.*. This region 
consequently is so ample, that it contains both Babylonia and Assyria : 
whence we must’ plainly look for some specific part of it, which will 
answer to the description given by the sacred historian. Now there 
was @ portion’ of it bordering upon the Persian gulph, which of old was 
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* They 'so.call- them in reference to the situation of their own country, as 
the Romans were wont, to speak, of the nether and the further Gaul. 
_,* Chron. Pasch, p. 30,84. ,% Asiat. Res. vol. ii. p. 43, 44. 
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called Cissza, and which is even yet denominated: Chuststan, orithei land: 
of Cush, as being peculiarly occupied by the descendants of that patri« 
arch. ‘This then 1 conceive to have been the Ethiopia intendedisbys: 
Moses. $ V7OIS"SH 
** And now, if we consult a map, we shall perceive, that the western | 
boundary of Chusistan is the ancient Gyndes, which empties. itself into’ 
the Tigris a little before that river falls into. the Euphrates. The Gyn-:. 
des therefore, judging both from its name and its situation, I suppose}. 
to be the scriptural Gihon. Its name is nothing more than Gzhon, with . 
a Greek termination suffixed: in its course it compasses the whole of : 
Chusistan, or the proper Asiatic land of Cush; and it rises, though nots 
in Armenia, yet in the same mountainous region which may be deemed: : 
a continuation of that country. t 
* 3. These then I suppose to be the four rivers of Paradise ; and, 
whatever alteration has taken place in the higher part of their courses,o: 
I attribute to the violence of the deluge. The Euphrates and the Tigris 
appear to have suffered the least change, for their heads are still very), 
near to each other: and it may be remarked, that even the present face 
of the country seems to indicate, that the form which it exhibited before 
the flood was not very differeat from what I have supposed. Those two 
rivers both rise in the neighbourhood of a considerable lake, formerly. 
denominated the Palus Arsesa, and now Lake Van. This inland sea, 
though more than one stream falls into it, has no visible outlet : conse~ 
quently its waters must be discharged through certain subterraneous: 
passages. Where they re-appear, it is impossible, and would be useless, 
to attempt to determine: but there is no absurdity in conjecturing; 
that, before the great convulsion of the flood, they may have quitted: 
the lake through visible channels. I think it, in short, not improbable, 
that this very lake may be an enlargement of the pool, into which the . 
river of Eden once flowed, and from which the four rivers of Paradise 
took their rise. Should this speculation be well-founded, the garden... 
may be considered as submerged beneath the surface of the present. 
more ample sheet of water.” 99] 
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No. ¥; 


Ass the pledge given in the preface to. Porson’s Tracts, p. xcix.. 
still remains, as far as I know, unredeemed ; it 1s, I trust, allow- 
able for an humble individual to follow the laborers in this harvest, » « 
and to bring forward a few gleanings which have fallen im my way. 
I mean not, however, to touch upon the conduct of those cele-. 
brated Critics, who, without meaning any harm, have silently used 
the emendations of friends, as Bentley did the undoubted restora- 
tion of his friend Grevius ad Manil. 1..776.; ‘as well as that of 
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his friend Edward Bernard, in his Dissertation, upon, Pseudo- 
Phalaris. The. unacknowledged obligations of HH. Stephens to 
Hartungus, and ‘those of .Archbishop Potter to Dr. Bentley, 
will not, I fear, admit of so plausible an extenuation. They walk 
perhaps, be submitted to your consideration in a future number. 
It has, however, sometimes happened, that minds equally anxious 
for the discovery of truth, and perfectly unconnected with each 
other, have proceeded with equal success. ‘Their views were just, 
and their feelings correct; and the same conclusions necessarily 
result from the same premises. | shall, Sir, with your permission, 
begin with instances of this sort. 

1, JOANNES HILDEBRANDUS RICARDUS BENTLEIUS. 
WITHOFIUS. 


PREMETIUM CRUCIUM CRI- L. A. Senece Tragedie; cum 
-TICARUM PRECIPUE EX notis J. F. Gronovii; 8vo. Amst. 
SENECA TRAGICO. 4to. L. 1682. 

BAT. 1749. 

Bmenda: . relegit—Cur, inquit, Herc. Fur. 54. Ereboque capto 

non ipsum Plutonem Jovi parem potitur, et retegit Styga? In mar- 

trahit, oppressum catenis, et Erebo gine relegit. 

capto potitur, id est, victor ejus | 

evadit, et sic relegit,  iterumque 

transit Styga; cum hac opima pra- 

da ad. Superos reverteus ?) Agam. 

574. Hane alia retro spatia rele- 

gentem ferit. Vide Bentl. ad Horat. 

Lib. i. Od. 34. p. 33. | Ls 

sublata prava distinctione legen- 560, Hic qui rex populis plunbus 

dumr est: “Heic qui rex populis imperat. ‘Ath ie 

pluribus imperat,—p. 155. | : 

libere et fidenter ex Florentino 683, 4.— qualis incerfis vagus 

MS. recipi potuisset : qualis Mzander wndis errat, et cedit sibi. 

incertis vagus Meander undis er- | 

rat, et cedit sibi.—p. 156. | a 

Seripsit Seneca: Ultrice manu:— 1103. Ultrice manu. 

pe 97. ; : 

Eien et nusquam me legisse 1229. huc arcum date. 

aut audivisse fateor, Hercull ensem 

inter cetera arma sibi consueta,— 

gessisse aut adhibuisse :—emen- 

demus ipso Seneca, ipso Hercule 

attestante, sine omni temeritate: 

huc arcum dates—pp..120, 121.0 | 2 ‘ 

conjeceram quidem unum columen 125). unum columen afflicto malls. 

afficto malis; sed postea vidi Temetreserva, =, 

Danieli, Heinsio, idem, in mentem | 
venisse,—p.. 124... a a. 
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WITHOFIUS. 
ipsa antiqua Basil. editio bene re- 
stituit habet, procul dubio e MSS. 
postea a ceteris neglectum ;—p. 
130. 
THOMAS GRAY’s Works; 2 Vols. 
4to. 1814. 

Acharnenses. 

Should we not read [lapy7j6c0 ? 
Vol. i. p. 133. 


[Vespe. 
157. Read, Aixéoorra pe, p. 139.] 


Lysistrata. 
Ta ’kartcovy qu. Tovxareioyv? i, e. 
70 ‘Exareiov, p. 167. 


Plutus. 
PirvAXdov, p. 180. 


TYRWHITTI Appendix ad Toupii 
Emend. in Suid. P. iii. p. 77. 
Scribendum fortasse ELAH2, quam 
a Tyrwhitto olim oblatam pro sua 
conjectura in Schol. ad Soph. 
CEd. Col. 311. venditavit Brun- 
ckius. 


Lupovicr H6étrpit_ Lectiones 
Aristophanee. 8vo. Berolini 1808. 


Lxnvas hapPavovewy fragmentum 
3. quod in iambicos redigere sena- 
rios sibi videbatur Brunckius, pene 
nulla facta mutatione sic legendum 
esse moneo, restitutis ejusmodi te- 
trametris catalecticis : “Qor’, et res 
opxotr’ eb, Oéap’ hv? viv d épootr 
ovbéy, “AAN, worep amdrdAykroe, 
oradnv éoretes wovorra. Niv & 
dp@ow ovdey, quod oppositum re 
Géaw’ jv. p. ult. 


_ Ita hos versus suo marte digerere Hotibium nullus dubito. 


¥E 
BENTLEIUS.» 
1543. Restituet armis. Sed‘mox 


resipuisse videtur. 


BENTLEIUS. 


Acharnenses. ; 
347. F. Wepre vide Stephan. 
de Urb. Suid. in Tapracioe. Sed 
conf. omniio R.P. apud P.P.D. 
ad Ran. 1088, 9. rt 

[ Vespa. 
duxcoovra po Q. S. Fil.’ Christia- 
nus. | 

Lysistrata. 
64. robsaretov ad Callim. Fr. 
ccxxvii, et in exemplari olim suo 
Plutus. ee 

1195. Incertus apud Schol, g:AvA- 


Alou. 


L. C. VALCKEN@RIVS ad Ado- 
niaz. Theocriti,—1773. fib 
Callim. Fr. exxiv. Etdeos in Eds 
commode mihi videor mutasse.— 
p. 344; WA) yoda 


nh 


RicaRp1 Porson! SUPPLEMEN- 
TUM ad Pref. in Euripidem, 8vo. 
Cantab. 1802. 
Aristophanes apud Athen. xiv. p. 
628. E. *Qer’, €t res dpyoir’ ev, 
Béap’ iv viv b€ dpHow obbév" "AX 
Wanep ardmAnkroe orddny éordres 
wpvovrat. P. xlimxlyv. 


a 


“For a 


man would have very hard measure, if because another, whom he 
knew no. of, had lit upon the same thought, he must Le tracuced as 
a plagiary: Though it appear from the rest of his performauces [i. e. 
upon Aristophanes] “ (which are certainly new, and his own) that he 
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was very able to do thatitoo without — from sities a Bentley’ g 
Answemto Boyle) p.0333.: ott) : 


“2. As the pretensions of asauPhta critics to fame may be innocently 
disctissed, E shall now proceed to subjoin éertain alterations of the 
learned ead accomplished Jeremiah Markland, appropriated with 
great self-complacency, but not with equal discernment, by Joseph 
Valart, in bis preface to an edition of Horace printed at Paris 
1770; and to add the recorded opinion of the illustrious 
Bentley upon the respective merits of the original alterations. I 
am aware that this has been done concisely in a late edition of the 
works of this poet, from the Cambridge press ; but I bope for the 
indulgence of your readers, in givmg a more enlarged account than 
the limits of that publication would allow. _ The words included in 
crotchets are mere insertions, or, if your readers please, mterpo- 
Jations, ‘The work of Raphael Fiorillo would have remained un- 
molested on the shelf, if a learned brother had not thought it a 
sood deed to make known an imputation,’ which I shail attempt 
to. support by. something more than slight probabilities. I have 
also appended certain emendations adopted with nice discrimination 
and wonderful composure by dugustus Meineke, and have con- 
trasted them with the great and unquestionable services done to 
ancient literature by his predecessors. ‘The depredations, | pre- 
sume, are more extensive; but having been deluded in two or 
three instances, 1 give a detailed account of those alienated resto- 
rations, as far as my memory reaches, in order that others may not 
be so easily ensnared. ‘These suspicions may be deemed unchari- - 
table; let the reader judge. 


oVALART. ~ MARKLANDUS. 

Q. ten Fiacct Opera, [Jer.. Marklandi EPISTOLA CRI- 
ad. fidem. 76 codicum.--Curante TICA* ad_ eruditissimum virnm 
Jos, VALART, Acad. Amb. 8°. Franciscum Hare s. Tv. p.—Can- 
Parislis, 1770. tabrigie : 1723. [Ignoscas, velim, 
pinata benigne lector, si mutationes ali- 

cunde a Valartio derivatas, prout 
| memoria suggessit, adscripserim. | 
Carm. I. xxi. 14. legendum, a po- [Ex emendatione Scaligeri.] 
pulo, Principe Cesare—PR. Vili. . ’ 


* Quart. Rev. No. ix. p. 207. 

“*« Sunt,” teste Bentleio, “ qui hoc indignantur, se In cujtsyis argue 
menti-seriptis suas laudes non reperire ;’ " quod scilicet in Miscellaneis 
Criticis ejus Epistolam et Statium Vir primarius silentio preterierit, 
Marklandus sux \uinanitatis immemor, Dawesii famam in postremis. 
scriptis idcirco strenue obloquitur; imo, Bentleitum ipsum enixo stu- 
dio “insperpBits’ “Ne quis Dawesium invidie insimulet, mutitationes 
alias ex illo opusculo religiose recensitas hoe loco, Subjiciam, et singu- 
is“Viri preestahtissimi caleulum’ apponam. — | 
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LV. iv, 17—23. Videre Retis bella 
sub Alpibus Drusum  gerentem 
Vindelici; [quibus Mos unde de- 
ductus per omne Tempus Amazonia 
seeuri Dextras obarmet, querere 
disiuli: Nec scire fas est omnia: 
sed] et diu Lateque victrices ca- 
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[Exemplari:suo> adscripserat «J. 
Taylorus ;~-Vindelici:; et diw La+ 
leque vietrices catervre — Preclare : 
eam vero inter illas correctiones, 
quibus viri laudis alieni, et litteras 
humaniores sine dote tractantes 
studivsam juventutem condonave- 


P. 15. Apul. Met. 1. p. 2. edit. Colv. [p. 14..ed. Oudendorp.] cor- 
rigit, Ac dumis jentaculum ambulatorium PARAT, QUOD PER ITER 
py Male. R. B. 

. 16. Ain. i. 670. Legendum, Verum ubi nulla datur dextra 
pibecit potestas ;—Male. R.B. (Conf. virum summum ad Hor. 
Carm. HI. xvii. 13. Marklandi conjectura viros preclaros in fran- 
dem illexit; Wyttenbachius in PR. elegantissima oppido ad Plutarch. 
operam affectant, si rite memini, utitur. Recte quidem Valck. Opusc. 
i, 321. ad Philosophiam via adfectabant. Frequenter m delendo, 
subinde eam inserendo ‘sana evasit lectio; ut Ain. 1. 747. vi. 559. 
Stat. Theb. ix. 811. Hujus tum vulfu dea dissimulata profatur— 
emendarat R. B. conf. En. vi. 799. 

P. 18. Petr. Arbiter, Vol. i. cap. 115. p. 689. ed. Burman. omnino 
legerem muginantem,— Male. R. B. 

P. 19. Val. Flacc. I[. 191. legendum, INFESTAQUE conjunx—Male. 
R. B. 

Ibid. 1. ult. Claudian. Lib. ii. in Eutrop. 250. UBERIS, expers et p. 
21. 1.17. INDICIS eapers—utrumque 7o,. Male notavit R.b.. 

P. 22. |. 11. Sueton. in Claudio, xxxvill. nec ante PERSUASIT 
guam intra breve tempus liber editus sit,] Male R. B. qui pro quam, 

cum conjecit. 

P. 25. 1.12. Cic. de N. D. Il. xvi. pro NATURAM necessario ree 
scribamus TEMERITATEM ;—Male. R. B. 

P. 26. 1. 27. 16. Il. xxxv. atqui in suo lectulo—Mate. Balin, 

P. 27. 1. 6, 7. in triumphantis toga elatus est.] Male : inter manus 
suorum elatus est. Virg. Ain.ix. 501. et Sueton. R. B. Mox hance cor- 
rectionem damnavit tanquam falsam, ‘ cum de Dionysio Siculo sermo 
fiat, cui non competit toga, que Romanorum est. Markland. PR. ad 
Stat. xiv. 

P. 28. 1.5. Gell, N. A.x.18. Omnino legendum, inter lamenia et 
NENIAS uxoris. Male. R. B. 

P. 30. 1. 13. Propert. ii. 19. Cl. Davisius eleganti conjectura repo- 
nit molimine. Male. R. B. 

P. 31.1. 7. Lucan. Phars. vill. 807. lege —momenta,— Recte R. B. 
quem vide.ad I. et in nota pro Partisque corrige, Patrieque—[16- 
1. 11. monumenta rerun gestarum, Liv. pref. PoRSONUS.] 

~P. 33. 1 9. Sil. Ital. vili. 9. Indivisus honos RERUM ; QUE rur= 
sus eidem— Male. I. B, 

P. 34: 1..9. Val, Flace.. v. (AD. C&CA.TEGITUR  ealigine campus, 
Male. R. B. . 
Fog Was; 14, For. Il. He. African, et Syrtes ET, omniumn IN Ep 
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tervetsIm fextuParisino nulla runt, habeamus! © In ludo quodama 
sunfihujus menda vestigia ;) sed: evleberritio, Etonensem dico, jam 
PR MB. iv. se) emendationis causas olim innotuerunt due- lectiones 
ianotis attulisse dicit Valartius. Venusine, quas  viri eruditissimi, 
be theesd i Snapius et Georgius adolescenti- 
bus tanquam «rfjpa éoael relique- 
runt; vide R. P. Tracts, pp. 309. 
_ 372.: altera fortasse erat ad Serm. 
IT. 11. 69. Scribe pica a Nerio:] 


MARI jacentium insularum littora implevit. Male; lege, omnium- 
QUKINTERJACENTIUM—R. B.  Postea Marklandus ipse, Syrtes et 
omnium INTERJACENTIUM insularum litora; prout me comiter mo- 
nuerunt Summi Viri Franciscus Hare et Ricardus Bentleius, et Eru- 
ditus Vir Daniel Walterus, Tutor olim meus: PR. ad. Stat. Sylv. xiv. 

P. 40.1. 17. Sit. Ital. xiii. 144. Cui Sidonius, superante lacerto,— 
Mate Ry Bs 

P. 42. 1. 24. ‘Sil. Ital. xiii. 182. Ef Missm SUCCEDUNT turribus 
haste. Male. R. 8B. 

P. 45. 1.4, Sil. Ital. xiii. 369. occuluisse probatur—Male. Pro 
wirtus fortasse visu. Statius Theb. xii. 222. Vadit atrox visu, R. B. 

P. 47. 1.6, 7. Cic. de Divinat. ti. 21.—aera legum de celo tacta 
guid habent observandum ? Q. At vETUS, tum Pinarii Natta, no- 
bilis; Male. R. B. 

P48. 20: Plin. Ep. vi. 17. quem habere socium maxime opt a- 
VERAM. OPTARIM. R. B. 

P60. 153. Sil. Ital. VIL 257. NULLZQUE movent in FRONDIBUS 
AvR#: Male..R. B. 

P. 51. 1. 14. Lucan. V. 600. lego tortas; Male. R. B. qui maluit, 
Pontus ut~in scopulos gelidas erexerat undas. Occurrit. Geticus 
Boreas, pelagusque refundit : Sil. Ital. IV. 244. Ceu Geticus Boreas, 
Lucan. ib. 644.—in cumulos—usurpat. 

Vbid. 1. 21. Silius Ital. 1V. 244. lege iterum, fortum: Male. R.B. 

P. 52.103. Virg. Geo. II. 253. scribe, correptos FUNDO torquentia 
“enna Male. Ro B.. 

bid loa. En. 1.88. legerem tortum: Male. R. B. 

P. 53. 1. 10. Val. F lace. IV. ie nonne legendum forge Male. 
Ria» 

P.57. 1:79. aioe: V. A357. par Ceraunia FLATUS. Male. R. B. 

Py 59s: -ult:eLucan. V: ae guiine PATENT-—Male. R. B. 


P. 60. |. ult. Lucan. Quodque Paruns—Make. Re B. 

fqui in-curis~secundis: rao spurium meptypamréoy censuit. spotens 

ens +t | 
—patet—patet—Codices iis 


Bo G6iel. 14e\EacitAnnal, XVI.xix, Iniit er vias—Reete. RoB. 
[P. 62. adde Cie. de LL. 25. pro Sex. Rose. 1.8. Liv. IV ots 


PORSGNUS.Jowe os a 
Pa63eih idinBarpinytion da Add tinenteay I. xviii, gid 120, ed 2 Can- 


tabeadijyirad EXOYON, —iepobirwy. RiiBe eos eae stun) ove vases 
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Serm, I. 1.'29.Perfidus hic canpo, 
Perlecta, ut) liquet, Marklandi 
disceptatione. Jo. Valartius in viri 
perdocti sententiam apud) Tuylo- 
rum in Jur. Civ. p. 220 pedibus 


—totum’ ‘locum “ sie’ constituos; 
Cousidicus waferhic, p.: 8: Male: 
R. B. [Perfidus hic ca u Tor fetiei 
solertiaseruit viredoetissimus apud 
Taylor. |. ce. ** Carere verbum ju- 


~P. 66. 1. 14. totum locum sic coustituo; rdjy rev OY SIMON, 
(& kai ara Big, OYK dvappoipev)—Male. R. B. 

P. 69. 1. 8, 9. Hor. Serm. II. iii. 15-4. tNGEST’ accedit— Male. R. B. 

P. 70. 1. 28. Solinus, c. xxii. Non aliter quam in bello VITAM 
AGAT, et inter arma MORTKM OPPETAT. Male. R. B. 

P. 71. 1. 22, 23. Sil. Ital. IV. 511.—detur! cum Fae re 
Pugnantem cecidisse meum esto! Male. R. B. 

P. 78. l. 23. Lucan. X. 105.—1nGEsTa perorat. Male. ‘Ri B. 
See duo codices, incerta unus, ixculta alter.] 

P, 81.1.1. Hor. Serm. I. it. 183. LAargus—Male. ‘R. B. 

2: 93. ‘1.17, 18. Serm. IL. vi. 30, 31—obstat Ad Mecenatem “me- 
mort st-mente recurras? Male. R. B. 

P. 960.1. 17. Gellius XVIII. 4. fatuos— Male. R. B. 

P. 97. 1. 20. de Hor, Epist. I. it. 25. Male. R. B. 


P..103. I. 15. Apuleius de deo Socratis, p 


—posterorum. :R. B. 


. 296. ed. Colv. posteriorum 


P. 104. |. 7. Statius Theb. IX. 216. lege, timidum—(timidum. MS. 
Petrensis;) male; Ain. X. 866. R. B. 


P. 106. 1. 14. En. V. 541. scribo, more Greco, invidit hondFis, 


Male. R. B. 
P, 107. Hor. Carm. 1.vi. 2 


WAS 


. Meoniicarminis ALTERI, Male: R. B. 


{Non Nemo legit, Mzonii carminis #mulo, pp. 104, 105. scl Al- 
terburius: apuid Adventurer, No. 58.] 


Pedtt. 


- 6. Hor. Serm. I.'x. 64. Combustum proprits, : ‘Mate’; 


forte coeskawe obiit ; ideo ‘scripta una.concremata fuerint ; owtoin 
peste solere fieri pluribus exemplis intelliges'ex Pierianode literatorum 


infelicitate. R. B. 


P. 110. 1. ult. Celsus de Med. II. 
1785.|—que per hyemem quoque mutes Male. R. ‘B. 


s=-I1. 1. p. 34. ed, Li Bat. 


P. 122.1. 4. Ain. I. 445. lg Jegendum umbre. ‘Sic Heinsi 


editio. «R. B. 
 P. 125.1. 1. En. IV. ATI. 
At Bs 

Ibid. 1. 13. Val. ss I. 797. 
Male. R. B. 

P. 1206. |. 12; 13, 14. Virg. Cul. 
‘dicere vICTAM—~/Male. R. B. 


Aut Agamemnonius PN 1s—Malé 


i inks 


lege, nieriti omar swevedite: tects, 


375: Epgo! ME) ¢ausam: muon bi; ME 


P. 127. 1. 8, 9. forte leg. Towwats, EMMTIMIOIs Male. ROB. 
[Hlaivais, sa iead Epwwrdioe ryuwpnricaiss TT. WEMSTERHUSIUS wl. Eu. 


can, 1. 469)] | 


+} 


P..139, 1. 24. Stat. Thebaid. [. 331, 2. lapsum—lassune R pares 9 
‘bid. 1, 25. hinc arte scopuloso ‘limite pendens—scribo hineActes 


scopuloso limite pendens,—Male. Ain 


EX. 323: lato té limitesducam, 
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ibat. Sed, ut liberaliter agam, hoc 
quoque factum fecisse  videtur 
Schraderus in Emend. p. 70.; Va- 
lartii enim editionem se penitus 
ignorasse ipse profitetur p. 78. 
Callidus hic cautor Valart. PR. x. 
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ridicum.-—Cic. Fam. III. i. Melius 
enim ei cavere volo, quam ipse aliis 
solet. Id. de Legg. I. 5. Non enim 
id querimus hoc sermone,. Pom- 
poni, quemadmodum caveamus in 


jure, aut quid de quaque consul- 


X. 513. latumque per agmen Ardens limitem agit ferro,—et Curtius 
IV. p. 43. [arcte—arte—arces Codices; Stat. Sylv. III. 11.112. Cur 
servet Pharias Letheus janitor aras: arces R. B. Conf. En. I. 112.] 

P. 143.1. 23. Juv, Sat. XI. 165.—artes— Male. R. B. 

P. 145. 1. 2, 3. Sil. Ital. 1. 397, 8. Ain. VIE. 620. Terribilem cri- 
stis galeam, flammasque vomentem, Ibid. 1. 5. et p. 146.1. 3. Ensem 
nna, ac multis fatalem millibus hastam: lege, fatales. R. B. Ibid. 
1.6, 7. Pretervea textam nodis auroque trilicem Loricam, nulli tegmen 
penetrabile telo. Mun. Il. 467. Loricam consertam hamis, auroque 
trilicem. 

P daey er: legendum, quod plebiscito Stolonis prohibitum fuit. 
Recte. R. B. quam margini exemplaris sui apposuerat Vir prestantissi- 
mus. 

P. 150.1. 15. Lucan. IX. 156. er PHARIT reges, Male. R. B. 
[Fortasse, Quigue alii,—Ovid. Met. XV. 867. Vide autem En. Vi. 
181. Hor. Serm. I. iv. 2. R. B.] 

P. 151. lL. 3. Id. ibid. 1074. vestrisque est ista licentia regnis. 
Male. R. B. 

P. 152. 1. 9. Gratius Cyneg. v.., 318. frustrare— Male. R. B. 

Ibid. 1.16. Juv. Sat. IV. 24. Succinctus Pharia icine — Male, 
R. B. 

Ibid. 1. 24. non exinde—Immo ex Sat. I. 26. R. B. Nee aliter 
sentit Schraderus in Observat. pp. 19, 20. 

P. 153. 1. 13. Gell. X. 3. in his umbra et ing quasi opace vetu- 
statis est ;—umbra et quasi squalor v. e.: apxaios rivos Kal yvois 
[i. €. yvods aoyaroruijs| R. B. 

P. 157.1, 24, Stat. IX. 562. clypeumque revellit HyPsEOs. Male, 
[ipsius unus Cod. ypsius i post rasuram alter. En, XI. 196. [psoruza 
clypeos, et non aw tela, R. B. 

P. 196. |. 22, 3. Claudian. in Eutrop. I]. 450. crebro pulsatus per- 
stre pitictu as eabene it varias penetrans Chalcedona nidor. Male, 
Codex i.e. Caudex, et carius penetrat—R. B. [Varia super hoc 
Claudianj loco doctorum fuere sententie. Vide J. F. Gronovium 
Observat. Ill. 21. J. Toup. Epist. Crit. p. 170. (=Vol. Hl. p. 612. 
Oxon.) PoRSONUS. | 

P. 164. 1. 3. Suidas v. ’AdXiGves Zevyrvirar’-—omnino rte OF 0 ela 
BAPKHE oi AiBues, Male. R. B. 

P. 169.1. 20, Hor. Epist. 1. i. 85. Cui si VENTOSA libido—Male. 
R. B. 

Erratis addidit R. B. p. 12. lin. ult. pro referre, lege proferre, 

p. 89. 1.12. pro reseripsit lege rescripserit, p. 90. lin. 21. pro pedites 
sia patres, P.107.1.6. |. ‘Opapexot. P. 154. 1. 28. pro satias lege satictas. 
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Providus hic caulor, Schrader.\.c. tatione respondeamus. De. voci- 
p..71. Pervigil hic campo miles, bus cémnXos, karnrcver, vide Bent- 
H. Bosch. in. Pref. ad. Poemata leit Cone. pp- 339, 340. Valck, ad 
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sua P. XXlil, 


Noe. Ye 410, Morell. a Liban. 
p- 230.; et de cauponari adi vir 

eruditissimum Gent. Mag. jor 
Oct. 1805. pp. 921, 922.) fit 


Serm. Il. i. 63, Primus in hunc operis componere carmina morem, 


Quid hee sibi volunt, In hune 
operis morem? Quid mos operis ? 
Placeret mihi igitur. versum hunc 
sic emendare. fn HANC -operis 
componere  carmind FORMAM. 


Nunquam ista. concoquere , petui, 
componere.. carminda an. hune; MOo- 
REM. operis :—Aut quid denique 
est Mos operis ?—Lego, igitur, 
Primus in hanc operis componere 


carmind FORMAM. pp. 9—-ll. 
Male. R. B. 


iii. 185. Scilicet ut Fprmiais quos fert Agrippa, feras tu. 


—mutatione—distinctionis, ab ad - 
ditione literze unius, et sensum 
Horatio, et partem suam Tiberio 
restituisse me confido: Scilicet ? 
aut plausus quos fert Agrippa, 
Jeras Tu. pp. 92—3. Male. R. B. 


V. 59, 60. O Luertiade, quicquid dicam, aut erit aut non: 
Divinare etenim magnus mihi donat Apollo. 


Sic—lego. Quidquid dicam aut [Taylorus in margine exemplaris a 
erit, aut non Divinare mihi mag- me inspecti reliquit, “O Laértiade, 
nus donavit Apollo: PR. xii. guidquid dicam, aut erit, aué non 
Divinare mihi magnus donavit 
Apollo, Ovid. Met. I. 391. 
Aut fallax, ait, est solertia nobis, 
Aut pia sunt, nullumque- nefas 
oracula suadent: ” « Porro,” monet 
BENTLELUS, “in codice Regi- 
nensi et illo Regiz Societatis, non 
magnus mihi habetur, sed mihi 
magnus: et in Codice Collegii 
‘Trinitatis, etsi is note sit non op- 
time, apparet, Divinare etenim 
magnus DONAVIT Apollo. Quic- 
quid dico citat A. B. in Cone. Ju. 


PRA&F. x, Xi. 


Ut obstringantur duo, interpunctio 
tantum ado mutanda est, et ad- 
denda literula una, A seilicat; 
plenusque sensus efhicitur. PRaBF. 
xh 


Pre BAG 104.” ] 
_ Epp. T. ii. 25. Sub Pornth meretrice fuisset turpis et excorse. om 
Si pro “Excors quis EXSORS lege- —lis autem qua sequuntur, turpis 


ret, is—vocem maxime congruam ed exsors, nuuquam vidi quidquam 
adhiberet ; exsors enim dicitur qui, PraysiNs aut, eruditius.—Sed.plus 


oV Ola SMdtnene &Cl dks mdr XXKUM oe 
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omnis et humanitatis et sensus 
communis expers est. PR. xij. 
xilj. 3b) a OR 


Hoge g 


hk @* 


~ 
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Venustatis et Eruditionis latet in 
voce Exsors. Sors est hereditas : 
Inde exsors, exhaeres, — Ulysses 
igitur si hoc poculum bibisset, 
exutus veluti, et exh@res et exsers 
Humanitatis fuisset: pp. 102, 3. 
Male. R. B. 


vi. 11. Improvisa simul species exterret utrumque. 


_Quum Latine non dicatur, species 
~exterret timentem, error est in hoc 
“verbo exterret, qui nullus erit si 
quis legit (legat), EXERCET. PR. 
xii}, 


ut recte dicas, species aliqua EXx- 
TERRET CUPIENTEM, Vix tamen, 
opinor, eodem tempore dixeris, 
species eadem EXTERRET TIMEN- 
TEM,—media vox querenda est, 
que utrique affectui conveniat,— 
Improvisa simul species EXERCET 
utrumque, pp. 113—15. Male. 
R. B. eodem loco, p.116. C. Cel- 
sum tentaverat Vir Cl. quod nigro 
calculo notavit AR. B. et Virg. En. 
IV. 450. Tum vero infelix fatis 
EXERCITA Dido, p.117. Male. 


'R. B. qui citatib. En. XI. 610. 


Conjugis attonitus fatis urbisque 
ruina. Melius Scaliger ad Cirin. p. 
307 =48. Impia prodigiis ut quon- 
dam exercita amoris—olim, exter- 
ruit amplis. Vide ad Daw. Mise. 
Cr. p. 613. ed. nov. Geo. ILI. 434. 
exercitus cestu legit Amicus qui- 


dam meus, Juvenis Eraditus. p. 


121. Male. R. B. 


—vii. 40. Haud male Telemachus, proles patientis Ulixet. 


Nihil sapientius Telemachi respon- 
so quod mox sequitur: sapiens 
autem filius quum sapientem pa- 
trem arguat, non vero patientem, 
heic SAPIENTIS magis Horatium 
sapit quam PATIENTS. PR. xij. 


—proles sapientis Ulixei: 

Ecce veram Horatii manum! Tele- 
machus sapienter respondit, utpote 
filius Ulissis sapientis,—sapientis 
patris sapiens filius, adeo ut pa- 
trem in filio agnosceres. p. 134. 
Male. R. B. 


XVil. 62. Quere peregrinum, vicinia rauca reclamat. 


Si quilibet de vicinia, ubi semel sic 
irrisus est, non curat planum, ja- 
centem lfollere, nec committit ut ad 
rayim usque clamitet iterando duas 
has voces Quere peregrinum, is 
naucus dici nullo modo. potest. 


Tantumne ab re sua otu illis fuit, 
ut pre studio reclamandi, huic, 
quem planum et impostorem scie- 
bant,—ad ravim usque voctfera- 
rentur ? Non conveniunt, hee 
sapientia sive calliditas vicinte 
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Ergo rauca heic locum habere non 
potest. Nulla porro vox propius 
-accedit ad RAUCA quam CAUTA, 
neque magis huic loco convenit. 
Legendum igitur, vicinia cauta re- 
clamat. PR. xiv. 


non permittentis sibi illudi, et stul- 
titia eyusdem vicinix, quere pere- 
grinum, ad ravim occinentis: 
quando semel aut iterum hec di- 
xisse sufficeret—rescribo, QUERE 
peregrinum vicinia CAUTA recla- 
mat: hune locum ita a TE ( Ha- 
rio) legi solitum nuper audio. pp. 


136 -39. Male. R. B. 


II. i. 207. Lana Tarentino violas imitata veneno. 


Quam vereor ne in hoc vocabulo 
LANA interciderit literula una, E 
scilicet, Janaque facta sit ex lena. 
Lena autem vestis genus erat, 
que ubi Tarentino veneno violas 
mentiri didicerat, hyacinthina dice- 
batur. Actor autem cui, ut Per- 
sianis verbis utar, circum humeros 
hyacinthina lena erat, ubi pro- 
dierat in scenam, statim in spec- 
tatorum plausus veniebat. PR. xiv, 
XV. 


scribo—L#NA ‘arentino violas 
imitata veneno. Quod autem ca- 
put fuit hujus mee conjecture, 
apud Persium I. 32. invenio, Hic 
aliguis cut circum. humeros Hya- 
cinthina LENA est. Quid, queso, 
est Lena Hyacinthina Persia, nisi 
Lena violas imitata Horatii ? — 
His peregrinis divitiis actor obli- 
tus, statin. ac scenam ingressus 
est, immenso plausu excipitur. pp. 
87. 90, 91. 85" Male. R.B. qui 
provocavit ad Juv. xiv. 187. pere- 
grina, igrotaque nobis Ad scelus, 
atque nefas, quecunque est, pur- 
pura ducit. Virg. Ain. XI. 771. 
ipse, peregrina ferrugine clarus et 
ostro, Geo. Il. 465. Alba nee 
Assyrio fucatur lana veneno. 


~———— 


ON THE SCIENCE 


OF THE EGYPTIANS 


S AND CHALDEANS. 


Part III.—{Continued from No. XXXII. p. 273.) 


TH avine finished the digression which I thought it necessary to 
make concerning the stadium, I shall now proceed to consider two 
objections, which may have occurred to the minds of my readers 


in perusing the first part of this essay. 


first, that the Chaldeans did not 


It may have been said, 
begin to make any astronomical 
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observations, even according to those. who were the most inclined 
to favor their antiquity, until about 720 years before Alexander the 
Great; and that as Nabonassar destroyed the historical records of 
the Chaldeans, it is very unlikely that Pythagoras should have ob- 
tained much information concerning the more ancient learning of 
that people :— secondly, that if after the death of Nabonassar the 
Babylonians kept any records of their astronomical observations, 
those records were still in existence in the time of Alexander, and 
were consequently accessible to the Greeks long after the time of 
Pythagoras. 

The first of these remarks may seem to be authorised by the 
following passage in Pliny. Literas semper arbitror Assyrias 
SESE UD ON 2h » s+ sAnticlides in Egypto invenisse quem- 
dam nomine Menona tradit XV. annis ante Phoroneum antiquis- 
stmum Gracia Regem : idque monumentis adprobare conatur. E 
diverso Epigenes apud Babylonios DCCXX. annorum observa- 
tiones siderum coctilibus laterculis inscriptis docet, gravis auctor in 
primis: qui minimum, Berosus et: Critodemus, CCCCXC. anno- 
rum. tx quo eternus hiterarum usus. (LVIL.) , 

Epigenes florished a few years before Alexander, and Berosus - 
passed his youth under that prince. But the quotation from Pliny 
can be.of no avail, because the text has been evidently corrupted. 
‘The original numbers set down by the author probably alarmed his 
copyists, and they have mended his chronology at the expense of his 
logic. Ply would scarcely have said, that because inscriptions had 
been made upon bricks by the Chaldeans, about 11 centuries before 
his own time according to some, or about 9 centuries according to 
others, the Assyrian characters had always existed, and the use of 
letters had been eternal. 

The Babylonians, as it appears from Cicero and Diodorus 
Siculus, had very different pretensions. Contemnamus etiam 
Babylonios, says Cicero with just severity, et eos qua e Caucaso 
cali signa servantes numeris et motibus, stellarum cursus perse- 
guuntur : condemnemus, inquam, hos aut stultitie aut vanitatis, 
aut impudentia, qui CCCCLXX. millia annorum, ut ipsi dicunt, 
monumentis comprehensa continent. (De Divinitate L. 1.) Dio- 
dorus thus expresses himself. epi 62 rot mAnbous trav ebdiv év ols 
Qari tiv Jewplay ray xara Tov xdomov memoijobas TO CUTTHLA Tay XaA- 
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Valo, oux av Tig poding mictevoesy. ’Erdy yep Entra nal rerrupaxovra 
poupiadas nab tpeig emt radrous yirsadas eis THY Arskavioou tiaBaciy 
Yeyovevar narapilpotcw ag Grou +o maduloy yokavre tiv dorpwy tas 
maparnpyoers moreiobas. (1s. 1.) 

“¢ What the Chaldeans (literally the college of the Chaldeans) say 
concerning the multitudes of years, which they have employed in 
the contemplation of the universe, no one will easily believe ; for 
they reckon 473,000 years from the time when they anciently be- 
gan to make astronomical observations to the passage of Alexander.” 
Berosus himself, as I shall have occasion to remark, asserted, that 
the Babylonian records went back beyond 150,000 years. J think 
therefore we must abandon the present reading of Pliny, and the 
argument built on it. 

In the Greek Chronography, edited by Syncellus, we are told 
that Nabonassar, (according to Alexander Polyhistor and Berosus, 
who had published the Chaldaic Antiquities,) having collected the 
monuments that recorded the actions of the kings who preceded 
him, destroyed them, in order that the enumeration of the Chaldean 
monarchs might begin with him. (EmeiSay, we 6 Adékavdoos [6 Ho- 
Avicrwp| xal Bepwoods haciv, of Tag KarBuinds corvcsoroyles mepseiry~ 
Gores, NaBoviropos cuvayeywv tas mpakers trav mpd adrod BacsAéwy, 
AOauce, Orms an’ adrod h nxraghiunors yiveres Tay Xardalov Boorrcwyv.) 
Nabonassar reigned about 400 years before the birth of Alexander, 
and about 200 years before the time when Pythagoras visited 
Babylon. But in the passage which I have cited, there is nothing 
‘to authorise the supposition, that he destroyed the astronomical 
records of the Chaldeans. This monarch, we may presume, was a 
Tsabaist. He could have no interest in destroying the astronomi- 
cal records, which might be considered as the religious archives of 
a people who adored the host of heaven. After all, the story told 
of Nabonassar is very improbable ; as it directly contradicts the 
assertions of Berosus himself, as we shall presently see. What can 
be thought of an historian who gives himself the lier 

2. I have observed that when Pythagoras visited Babylon, the 
scientific records of the Chaldeans were probably still preserved ; 
but that they could hardly have escaped destruction, when 
Xerxes plundered and demolished the temple of Belus. The 
Persians cared little for the sciences; they abhorred the idolatry 
of the Babylonians; and it is not likely that they respected the 
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literary monuments of that people. In fact the very bricks, whieh 
were covered with inscriptions, must have been objects of de- 
testation to the jealous orthodoxy of the Persians. These 
bricks, it is true, could not have been all destroyed; but when 
the priests, who could alone mterpret the sacred characters, (for 
the Chaldeans had also a sacred language)’ were killed or dis- 
persed, the records must have soon become useless and unintelli- 
gible. 

But let us now examine the objections which may be made to 
these remarks. It may be said, that the authorities of Berosus, of 
Ptolemy, and of Simplicius, may be cited against them. 

Bepwoods 0: 2y TH medkTy Tay BaBuawnanxdv gyor yweodos wav adrod 
xar? Anrékavdooy roy Dirlamov tiv Haimlav, dvaypadas 02 morray ev Ba- 
Burdue duaacoerias werd morAts emimsrslas amd era mov Urto mugiadwy 
OcxamivTe mepreyovocs spdvoy’ meplevew Os Tas Gvaypagas loToplas met 
Tov ovpaved, xal Oaraocons, xak mowroyovias, xal Bacircwy, xal toy 
nar’ adrovs moutewy. ‘ Berosus says in the first part of his Baby- 

lonian Antiquities, that he was yet in his youth in the time of 
- Alexander the son of Philip, and that inscriptions relating to many 
antiquities in Babylon, and comprehending a period of above 
150,000 years, were then preserved with great care. ‘These in- 
scriptions contained histories about the heaven, and the sea, and 
- primordial generations, and kings and their transactions.” (Chro- 
nograph. Grec.) 

From this account it would follow, that the Babylonian records, 
whether scientific or historical, for a period of more than 150,000 
vears, still existed in the time of Alexander. But by whom is this 
extravagant statement made? By the same author who asserts, 
that Nabonassar destroyed all the writings and monuments which 
recorded the actions of his predecessors. What credit can be given 
to a writer, who has been guilty of such a flagrant contradiction ? 
Tatian has spoken highly of Berosus ; and his reason seems to be, 
that he had mentioned the war which Nebuchadnezzar had carried 
on against the Jews; and thus confirmed, in the opinion of Tatian, 
the testimony of the sacred writers. "The zeal of Tatian was indis- 
creet: he ought to have recollected, that the testimony of the sacred 
writers could receive little support from the additional authority of 
the historian of the fish Oannes, which raised its head twice a day 
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out of the waters of the Euphrates to exhort the people of 
Babylon. 

Simplicius tells us, that Callisthenes furnished Aristotle with the 
astronomical observations of the Chaldeans for a period of 1903 
years before Alexander. Callisthenes, the friend of this prince, 
had undoubtedly all the means of obtaining information at Babylon ; 
and if any writings, or monuments, containing such observations, 
had existed in his time, there can be little doubt that they would 
have been copied and translated into Greek for the use of Aristotle. 
No expense, no pains were spared by Alexander to enable his 
ancient preceptor to write for the instruction of mankind. , Many 
thousand men, according to Pliny, (L. VIII.) were employed in 
collecting rare animals for his inspection, while he was writing his 
Natural History, a work which, if we believe Atheneus, (L. LX.) 
cost Alexander 800 talents, But Lam inclined to think, that Calh- 
sthenes merely transmitted to Aristotle such traditions, as he could 
collect among the Chaldeans, of the scientific discoveries and astro- 
‘nomical observations of their ancestors. ‘There are several pas- 
sages in the treatise de Calo, which seem to imply that Aristotle 
was not unacquainted with the traditions of the Egyptians and 
Chaldeans, concerning their ancient astronomical science. Know- 
ing very little of the matter himself, and holding opinions contrary 
to those of the very philosophers whom he should have taken for — 
his guides, he has spoken too briefly of their systems, and of the 
principles upon which they founded their theories. Still it seems 
incredible that Callisthenes should have sent a regular series of ob- 
servations, for the long period of 19 centuries, to Aristotle, and 
that this philosopher should never have acknowledged the present. 
He says, indeed, that the Egyptians and Chaldeans had cultivated 
astronomy for many years (2x wAsictwy etav). Would he have em- 
ployed this indefinite expressiov, if he had possessed documents, 
which carried back the observations of the Chaldeans for the pre- 
cise period of 1903 years? If Aristotle did possess such docu- 
ments, and yet never mentioned their existence, though all Greece 
must have been acquainted with the fact, what became of them 
after his death? If he did not know how to prize them, how came 
they to remain unnoticed by the philosophers of the school of 
Alexandria? Upon the whole then I am disposed to think, that 
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Callisthenes merely communicated to Aristotle, such oral traditions 
as he could find still preserved among the Chaldeans concerning 
their ancient observations and discoveries. ‘The treatise de Calo 
seems fully to confirm the probability of this supposition; and the 
language of Simplicius may be interpreted in conformity with it. 

Ptolemy mentions several eclipses, which seem to have been 
observed with great precision at Babylon. ‘Three took place du- 
ring the reign of Mardocempadus, 720 and 719 years before 
Christ—a fourth happened under Nabopolassar, about 100 years 
afterwards—a fifth under Cambyses, 524 years before Christ—a 
sixth and a seventh under Darius—an eighth and a ninth durmg 
the archonship of Phanostratus, 384 years before Christ—and 
finally, a tenth during the archonship of Evander the following 
year. Montucla has erroneously stated, that Ptolemy enumerates 
only seven eclipses observed at Babylon. (Histoire des Mathé- 
matiques, Part. I. L. 2.) 

It is in the fourth book of the Almagest that Ptolemy mentions 
these ten eclipses. His account of them seems to be taken from 
Hipparchus. Now it is to be observed, that 337 years elapsed 
between the first of these eclipses and the last. . Instead then of 
concluding that Hipparchus possessed a regular kalendar, in which 
the eclipses, as they had been observed at Babylon, were noted in 
continued succession, I should rather infer, that he had been only 
able to collect a few scattered remains of the scientific records of 
the Chaldeans. Ptolemy speaks of the three eclipses, which took ~ 
place during the reign of Mardocempadus as the most ancient of 
any that had been observed at Babylon. The reign of Mardocem- 
padus commenced the 28th year of the wra of Nabonassar ; and if 
it be true that this last-mentioned king destroyed all the records of 
the Babylonians, the three eclipses which took place in the 
28th and 20th years of his 2ra may have been the first that were 
described after his time. But unless the Babylonian kalendar had 
been complete, which it appears by no means to have been, Pto- 
lemy, or rather Hipparchus, was only authorised to say that these 
eclipses were the most ancient, of which he had received any ac- 
count. | 7 
I return then with undiminished confidence to my position, that 
the scientific and historical records of the Chaldeans must have been 
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in great part destroyed during the reign of Xerxes ; while I can by 
no means admit, on the authority of Berosus, who flatly contradicts 
himself, that this event happened in the time of Nabonassar. This 
prince might have reformed the kalendar, and thus have given rise 
to the story reported by Berosus. 

The traditions, which the Greeks preserved of the astronomical 
discoveries of the Chaldeans, seem to show that they had been only 
able to collect the fragments of a mighty system, which had fallen 
into ruin. No one will accuse M. Montucla of being too partial 
to the pretensions of the ancient Oriental nations. Let us then 
listen to some of his remarks. 

“ Les anciens écrivains font mention de quelques périodes luni- 
solaires, qui peuvent donner une idée fort avantageuse de l’astro- 
nomie Caldéenne. Geminus en explique une, dot 1’on coficlut le 
mouvement diurne et moyen de la lune, de 13°, 10’, 35”, ce qui 
s’écarte 4 peine d’une seconde de la grandeur qui résulte des ob- 
servations modernes. Mais rien ne fait plus d’honneur a ces anciens 
astronomes que la période a laquelle ils donnoient le nom de Saros; 
elle étoit composée de 223 mois lunaires, 6585 jours, 8 heures, et 
elle avoit l’avantage remarquable de ramener aprés ce terme la lune 
presque exactement dans la méme position 4 ’égard du soleil, de 
son neeud et de son apogée; d’ow il suit que les phénoménes qui 
dépendent du mouvement combiné de ces deux astres, se renouve- 
loient avec assez de précision dans le cours des périodes suivantes.” 
Again—*“ L’astrouome Arabe Albatenius dit que les Caldéens fai~ 
soient l’année astrale de 365 j. 6 h. 11’. Ne pourroit-on en conclure 
que la progression des étoiles fixes ne leur fut pas inconnue? Car il 
est évident par la comparaison des périodes ci-dessus, qu’ils avoient 
approché de fort prés de la vraie année solaire, et qu ils l’avoient faite 
de 365 jours, 5 heures, 49’, 30”. D’owd peut donc venir cette nou- 
velle année nommée astrale, sinon de la connoissance qu ils eurent 
que les étoiles fixes s’avancoient lentement dans l’ordre des signes : 
dans ce cas on pourroit dire qwils déterminoient ce mouvement de 
51” et quelques tierces par an, ou d’un degré en 69 ans environ.” 

I suspect that there is an error of the press in this statement. 
Montucla probably meant, as may indeed be inferred from what 
he had said some pages before, that the Chaldeans reckoned the 
length of the solar year. at 365d. 5h. 51’. 36’. This was, accord- 
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ing to Cassini, the length of the year as established by the Ante- 
diluvians, if they, es Josephus asserts, Were the inventors of the 
cycle calied the Neros. It may be proper for me here to restore 
the reading of a passage in the first part of this Essay. (Cl. Jl. 
No. XXXII. p. 156.) It is there stated from Cassini, that the 
inventors of the Neros ‘ estimated the diurnal period at 24h. 51’. 
36”., which is nearly 3’ too long.” Whether the error were mine, 
or whether it were the printer’s, 1 know not; but it is évident that 
several words and cyphers have been omitted. The statement 
clearly was intended to be as follows—“ ‘They estimated the diurnal 
period at 24.h., and the annual period at 365 d. 5h. 51’. 36”, 
which is nearly 3’ too long.” 

To return to Montucla. Iam of opinion that he might have 
found good reasons for attributing a yet more accurate knowledge 
of the great cycle to the Chaldeans. (See my Essay Teg) tod ®oi- 
vinos, Part I1.; and the first Part of this Essay, p. 156.) 

From the observations which I have made, and from the autho- 
rities which I have cited, it must appear, I should think, to all 
unprejudiced minds, that most of the important truths which re- 
late to astronomy were known to the Egyptians and Chaldeans. I 
would then ask, how these ancient philosophers obtained this know- 
ledge, if they had not gone over the same ground, which has since 
been trodden by the moderns? No one will deny, that 300 years 
ago, the moderns had made very little progress in the exact sci- 
ences. How then, while they are yet so young in the wisdom of the 
universe, can they venture to conclude that of all the mighty na- 
tions that have been swept away, none could be compared with 
themselves? ‘The facility with which the astronomers of the pre- 
sent age know how to express much in a small compass by the aid 
of algebraical formule, gives them a decided advantage over the 
Greeks. The understanding is now enabled to reason by the aid 
of signs alone. With their help it pursues truth through all the 
mazes of intricate calculation, measures proportions in infinite 
progression, and establishes laws for all the forms of extension, 
all the modes of motion, and all the combinations of number. 
But when our modern mathematicians send forth their scienti- 
fic volumes crowded with algebraical formule, checkered with 


hnes and with letters, great and small, Greek and Roman, and 
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bristling with crosses and hooks and crooks—when, I say, they 
send forth these volumes, aud leave just room) enough to assure 
their readers im the vulgar character, that the Europeaus ifimtely 
surpass all the ancient nations i knowledge, 1 would have them to 
consider a few circumstances which may not be unworthy of their 
attention. The mechanism which they employ, though without 
doubt very greatly improved, was first used, as they tell us, by an 
Alexandrian Greek. It was in Egypt, then, that they believe algebra 
to have been invented by a Greek ; but as I have shown that the 
ancient Eeyptians had gone much farther in mathematics and astro- 
nomy than the Greeks of Alexandria, [ think myself entitled to 
contend, that they possessed the facility of expressing their know- 
ledge in proportion to its extent. Diophantus, who advanced the 
science, which he is said to have invented, to equations of the 
second degree, employed letters and lines for his formule. Now 
is it not true, that we see lines and letters frequently combined on 
the sculptured monuments of Egypt? Most antiquaries agree that 
these lines were numerical signs. We are told that the Chaldeans 
inscribed their scientific discoveries on bricks. ‘The bricks found 
on the site of Babylon are covered with characters, all formed by 
straight lines, and no brick contains the characters in the same order 
with another. The Egyptian priests had two modes of writing, 
used only by themselves and unintelligible to the vulgar—the first 
was called by the Greeks iegatixdy, or cup Boaixdy—the second iepo- 
yavugixey. From these circumstances [ would conclude, that the 
Chaldeans and Egyptians had the art of expressing themselves by 
a mode of writing extremely concise, and of enabling the mind to 
carry on a train of reasoning by the help of signs and symbols 
alone. 

It appears to me utterly improbable, that the college of the 
Chaldeans (13 cdcryux trav Xaddaiwv) should have determined the 
circumference of the earth so exactly as Bailly states them to have 
done, (and as I have endeavoured to help him in showing to have 
been the case,) unless they had possessed a thorough knowledge 
of geometry. But let the reader consider the many other examples 
which I have cited, and judge whether, or not, it would have been 
possible for the ancient Orientalists to have known so many truths 
established by science, if to science they had really been strangers. 
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We hear it said, that where knowledge is not very generally dif- 
fused, the sciences can never arrive at perfection. | venture to 
think otherwise. ‘The general diffusion of knowledge in a country 
is no doubt very desirable, because without it the great mass of the 
people can neither know their own interests, nor judge justly of the 
conduct of their rulers. Knowledge is power; and therefore all 
the knowledge should not be kept in the hands of a few. I am 
far from being persuaded, however, that the great diffusion of 
knowledge is favorable to the cultivation of the severer sciences. 
The stream becomes shallow as it widens. Those, who in our 
days apply themselves to any particular branch of learning, must 
study and know ten thousand things besides. ‘The case was very 
different in Egypt. There the learned only pretended to learning. 
Science was the business of a whole class of men, who from the 
cradle to the grave were occupied with it alone. Their provision 
was assigned to them by the state. They mixed not with the world, 
and were strangers to its cares. They lived only to learn and to 
teach. By their habits they were temperate, and by their seclusion 
they were tranquil. In public they might affect to venerate an ox, 
or aram, ora cat, or a dog, as popular superstition happened to 
compel their submission; but im the retirement of their colleges, 
they read the numerous volumes ascribed to Thoth, or calculated 
the periods of time, or studied the celestial phenomena, or busied 
themselves with geometry, chemistry, and pharmacy, or discussed, 
in a language unknown to the vulgar, the most abstruse questions 
in Philosophy and Theology. ‘Their ‘private and common dissent 
from the monstrous idolatry of the people, rendered them tolerant 
towards each other. If some were seduced into the errors of ma- 
terialism ; others taught, as Cudworth has clearly shown, the wisest 
doctrines, and the purest principles of natural religion. (See Cud- 
worth’s Intellectual System B.iv., and a passage cited from Che- 
remon by Jerom, adversus Jovinianum, LL. ii.) 

Let those, who question the learning of the ancient sages of the 
Fast, consider the long duration of the Egyptian and Chaldean mo- 
narchies. Let them remember, that the sciences were already taught 
in Egypt for many centuries before our era. The great pyramid 
remains to attest this truth. He, who built it, knew how to take 

a meridian, This was more than was known to the ablest modern 
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astronomers 250 years ago, for the celebrated Tycho Brahe made 
an error of 20’, in the determination of his meridian line, in build- 
ing his observatory at Uraniberg. According to the report of 
some writers, the northern side of the great Pyramid is illuminated 
by the rays of the sun at mid-day from the vernal equinox to the 
autumnal, but casts a shadow from the autumnal equinox to the 
vernal. ‘Thus at mid-day at each equinox the sun will be seen pre- 
cisely at the apex of the pyramid, by those who place themselves 
at the centre of the northern base. The division of the circle into 
360 degrees was already made in the time of Osymandias, Ptolemy 
notes an ancient observation of the heliacal rising of Sirius the 4th 
day after the summer solstice. Justin (L. xi.) says that Aristeus 
discovered the solstitial rismg of Sirius, This is nonsense, Ari- 
staus was contemporary with Cadmus, and consequently lived about 
1500 years B. C.; and the heliacal rising of Sirius, even the 4th 
day after the solstice, would carry us farther back than that period 
by 750 years. Aristeus then should have been said to have cele- 
brated the memory of the solstitial rising of Sirius, of which the 
memory had been preserved, because the rural year of the Egyp. 
tians had been established at that period. ‘The observation noted 
by Ptolemy would consequently carry us back within 100 years of 
the deluge. Since, then, the Egyptians had been occupied with the 
cultivation of the sciences for a Jong lapse of ages, may we not 
conclude that they were advanced as far in them as the moderns, 
whose progress in them has. been made within 300 years? It is 
something to know that Plato has spoken with reverence of the 
learning of the Egyptian priests. Yet before Plato’s time those 
priests had been the objects of a cruel and lasting persecution ; the 
mighty fabric of their knowledge, founded on the experience, and 
built up of the collected wisdom of ages, was already fallen into 
decay; and the ancient Genius of Egypt, still holding, like Har- 
pocrates, the finger on the lip, had expired under the iron yoke of 
the Persian despots. 


Marseille, Jan. 1818. W. DRUMMOND. 
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REMARKS ON 
THE PROMETHEUS OF ESCHYLUS. 


Ir the following cursory remarks on the Plays of A%schylus be 
worthy of insertion, I shall continue them. ‘The introductory lines 
of the Prometheus seem not sufficiently understood. 

XOovos wey eis THAOUQOY HxoMey wédOY, 

Sxdbyy eis oiov, aBarov eis eonulay. 

The reader might take ré0ov, oiwoy, éonuiay, as but different terms 
descriptive of the same place ; and thus they appear to be under- 
stood by the critics. The agents in the scene were now moving 
towards Caucasus; and as they were supernatural, their move- 
ments were as quick as the words they uttered. ‘ We are come,” 
says Kratos, “ to the foot of the country,” meaning the borders 
of Scythia. By this time they had advanced to its frequented and 
cultivated parts: the next moment they found themselves on the 
remote point which was to be the limits of their journey, having 
traversed the country during the time they are supposed to have 
uttered these words. A modern reader can only conceive of this 
velocity as it is suggested by the occasion ; but the spectators who 
witnessed the representation of the play, were doubtless made sen- 
sible of it by the scenery. Mr. Blomfield, in his edition, has 
corrupted the text by mtroducing dBporos in the room of d@a- 
tos, thus spoiling the beautiful antithesis of the original. The term 
ojwoc, like d0oc, and even xéAevdos, in this play, ver. 729., means 
not only a path, but a country contaming paths, that is, frequented 
and cultivated country. Thus it stands opposed to aBarcs, a re- 
gion, a place not marked by human footsteps. Introduce éBpotos, 
and the opposition is destroyed. Nor did the poet mean to repre- 
sent the country in which Prometheus was crucified as uninhabited, 
but only as a spot naccess?b/e to men, whose abrupt height, while. 
it held forth the sufferer as a sad spectacle to the surrounding na- 
tion, frustrated their attempts to rescue him. Lucian thus under- 
stood the passage, and therefore must have read aBaros. His 
words are the followmg: epsoxomdmev 08 Oy xpnuvdy tive emiryderoy, 
Gs ses OUTOS drach TEpIParijs cin MpEUc[LEvos e+e» AmOTOMO Te yao ch 
TET OU Xa amedo Batol, TavTary dev HpEmce emVEvEUXUIAI Xal TH 40d} OTEvyY 
TAHUTYY 6 xpnuves Eyer Tiv ewiBaciv, ws AxpowodiTh mov MOAIG EoT eve. 
Vol.1. p. 185. Ed. 1743. Besides, it may be fairly doubted whether 
dBporos, if admitted, can have the sense here ascribed to it. ‘The 
term is used only in []. £. 78., where it occurs as an epithet of 
night, v£ &Bodry: which is explained hominibus carens, that 1s, 
night wanting men; because forsooth men do not go out in the 
night. ‘This explanation, to say the least of it, seems puerile, and 
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unworthy of Homer, though it may be traced to Eustathins ag its 
author. ‘The parent of the word I take to be &6g0c, soft, delicate, 
sweet. Epithets of this import might with propriety be applied to 
night, as disposing the mind to meditation, and conferring tran- 
quillity and repose. ‘This is the cause of night being designated 
edo. Homer describes tavog as meAidpwy, and in the same 
place vw as auBpocia. It is creditable to the judgment of Dr. 
Butler, that he has retained his text undefaced by this innovation: 
but the elegant and learned Maltby has surrendered his own un- 
derstanding to the authority of Damm and Porson. 

‘Og dy didayhn tiv Aids Tupavvidc 

Dregysiv, diravdpcmoy 0 maverar tpdwov. ver. Q. 

Sréoyew is explamed by Schutz to mean colere, and by Mr. B. 
@quo animo ferre: but it here retains its primary sense of to love, 
to have affection for ; and the point of it turns on the opposition 
between the feelings which Prometheus cherished towards Jupiter, 
and towards the human race. ‘The former he hated; the latter he 
loved : but his executioner tells him that he should be taught to 
reverse these feelings, to transfer to the sovereign of the Gods the 
regard which he had hitherto cherished for man. 

"Egwpiage yoo margds Adyous Bapv. ver..17, 

The root of é£weiafew is Zwpoc, out of season, unseasonable, and 
hence it means to delay the doing a thing so as to do it out of sea- 
son, and has precisely the same meaning with xeroxvew, used in 
ver. 67. to express the same reluctance in Vulcan, being opposed 
to émeiyouas in 52. But Mr. B. bas in the room of 2wp:afew in- 
troduced edwpiefev. Evweos, if used absolutely, may signify one who is 
at his ease 1m taking care; if relatively, one who so takes care of a 
thing, as to do wed/, or be beneficial to him against whom he takes 
care, that is, m regard to himself, remiss, negligent; the root of 
the word being ed, well, and wea, care. Hence etwgiafeiv must 
denote, to keep a careless watch, to be heedless, not to mind; 
&ggovtsioteiv, a word by no means so applicable to Vulcan on the 
present occasion as éfaoicSeuy. 

Totapay te myyel, wovtiov te xumaToY 
"AvnowWmwoy yehaopn. ver. 90. 

e rivers springing from fresh founts, ye waves 
‘That o’er th’ interminable ocean wreathe 
Your crisped smiles. 

The use of metaphors often depends on the origin of the term 
by which it is expressed ; and a writer will appear more figurative, 
as he is more ancient or approaches near to the age in which the 
primary was the current sense of his words. | We have an. illustra- 
tion of this in the above line. In Hebrew 9, gel, or 117), gela, 
means the. bubbling of a fountain, or the purling of a streaiu. Krom 
a fancied resemblance between this soothing sound and laughter, 
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the Greeks have borrowed the Hebrew term under the form of 
yeaew. ‘The word. also carries an allusion to the bright and exhi- 
larating aspect of a clear fountain; an object highly delightful in 
all, and especially in warm countries. ’Avjpi8uov 1s for dvygiluwy, as 
in effect qualifymg xvyarwr. “ Ye-unnumbered waves, that stretch 
your murmuring smiling length, while rolling round me on every 
side.” ‘Toup would subsutute xayrucua for yéracua., This 
Mr. B. properly rejects as an. unhappy conjecture. But he is mis- 
taken, where he says that xeyAagev means cachinnare. ‘The word 
used to express violent laughter is xayxaf{w, or xaxydtw, (whence 
cachinno) while xayAzf is confined to the murmuring noise which 
the waves make by dashing against the shere, or moving the peb- 
bles by their retreat. ‘These two words have a very different origin. 
The former is derived from a reduplication of yéw or yaive, to 
gape, thus—ydu, ~alw, xayxatw; and is thus augmented to ex- 
press the wide opening of the mouth in violent laughter; the latter 
is a reduplication of xAd%w, clango—xayaatw ;* and thus by its 
composition itis intended to express the loudness of the sound con- 
veyed by it, 

As I am speaking of the origin of metaphors, I will anticipate. 
one that appears the most harsh and exceptionable in the compo- 
sition of Adschylus, but is in reality, on account of the allusion, 
not unnatural : 

Tpaysia movrou Xadruudnote yvabos 
"Ex dgokevos vautygs pntpuic vediv. vs 752: 

This. Salmydesia was a bay, which opened between opposite: 
rocks a seemingly safe retreat from the storm. From its shape’ 
resembling, it is probable, the mouth of a beast when open, it is: 
here called, juw of the sea: and it is further termed step-mother of 
ships, in reference to the term xéAzo¢, which means both a bay and 
the bosom of a mother. ‘The word sinus in Latin, bears the same: 
double signification; and to.this circumstance we owe the follow 
ing line of Virgil: | 

Nunc tantum sinus, et statio male fida carinis, 

It is observable that the Greek poet, by giving his object the 
direct name pytpuid, has rendered the image violent’ and turgid, 
while the Roman has invested it with chastened beauty and dignity, 
in only alluding to the perfidy of a step-mother by the epithet 


“ male fida.” 
JOHN JONES. 


1 The verb xaxAd&w may be thought-to have the same origin with yeAdw.. This 
opinion is conntenanced by the Ovomasticon, which explains caxAdfw by scatu- 
rio, ebullio, and by Hesychius, who interprets it by @@pdws yer. “This interpre- 
tation, if true, justifies Mr. Biomfield in, giving it the sense of cachiunare. But. 
this cannot be adniitted, unless an instance be adduced froma Greek author in. 
justification of it; since the most obvious composition of the word is KAdfw 


KAgSw, or Ka-KrAdle@. 


bation. 
2. 
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NO. Ili.—[Continued from No. XXXII. p. 357.) 


1 shall now produce a selection of parallel passages. 
Bet. 


Crescit et invito lentus in ore cibus. Ov. Ep. Paris Helene. 
Faucibus ut morbo siccis, interque molares 
Difiicili crescente cibo. Juv. Sat. xii. 213. 


Both the poets are delineating the effects of strong mental pertur- 


“Og cimuy, drpuve maoos pepaviay °Abjgyny 
By 88 xcet” OvAdum010 xaonvoy aizacn. 
oiov @ aotecn yxe Kpovou mais aynuropyrew, 
Hvauryos TEpAS, 78 oT peer ep edgei Aawy, 
Amar poy Tow Os TE MOAAO) amd omnes 4: bEvT ON 
ro einul Hikev enh vbdva Marards "Abyyy» Hom: I. 4. 73. 
mae Divino semita gressu 
Claruit. Augurium qualis laturus iniquum 
Praceps sanguinveo dilabitur igne cometes 
Prodigiale rubens: non illum navita tuto, 
Non impune vident populi: sed crine minaci 
Nunciat aut ratibus ventos, aut urbibus hostes. 
Claud. Pros. i. 230. 
Nam, que nivali pascitur Algido 
Devota, quercus inter et ilices, 
Aut crescit Albanis in herbis 
 Victima, pontificum secures 
Cervice tinget: te nihil attinet 
Tentare muita cede bidentium, © 
Parvos coronantem marino | 
Rore Deos, fragilique myrto- 
Immunis aram:si tetigit manus, 
Non sumtuosa blandior hostia 
Mollivit aversos Penates ; 
-Farre pio, saliente mica. | Hor. Lib. 0.0d. 23, 9. 
Sed qui, quam potuit, dat maxima, gratus abundé est, 
Et finem sti contigit ila suum. 
Nee, qu de parva Dis pauper libat acerra, 
Thura mints, grandi quam data lance valent. 
Agnaque tam lactens, quam gramine pasta Faliseo 
Victima, Farpeios inticit icta focos. Ov. de Ponto. 
Hi membris animAque litant, hi cespite nudo ; 
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Nec minds auditi, si mens accepta meretur 
Thure Deos. Stat. Theb, ii. 248. 
4: Ast tna eructat tremefactis faucibus ignes : 
Inclusi gemitus pelagique imitata furorem, 
Murmure per czecos tonat irrequieta fragores 
Nocte dieque simul: fonte e Phlegethontis ut atro 
Flammarum exundat torrens, piceaque procella 
Semiambusta rotat liquefactis saxa cavernis. 
Sed quanquam largo flammarum exestuat intus 
‘Turbine, et assidué subnascens profluit ignis, 
Summo cana jugo cohibet (mirabile dictu) 
Vicinam flammis glaciem, eternoque rigore 
Ardentes horrent scopuli: stat vertice celso 
Collis hyems, soliddque nivem tegit atra favilla4. Sil. Ital. xv. 
In medio scopulis se porrigit Etna perustis . 
Nunc vomit indigenas nimbos, piceaque gravatum 
Feedat vube diem: nunc molibus astra lacessit 
Terrificis, damuisque suis incendia nutrit. 
Sed quamvis nimio fervens exuberet estu, 
Scit nivibus servare fidem, pariterque favillis 
Durescit glacies tanti secura vaporis, 
Arcauo defensa gelu, fumoque fideli 
Lambit contiguas innoxia flamma pruinas. 
Claud: Pros. 156, 162. 
Crescunt in cumulum strages, vallemque profundam 
Aquavere jugis. | ‘Claud. Cons. Prob. et Olyb. 110. 
Slaughter the wearied Riphaim’s bosom fills ; 
Dead corps imboss the vale with little hills. Cowley, David. ii. 
6. 0 Sido, “Agysioy a6 Co Eon 06, 0: Os TE weoners, 
05 his x epevore 0¢° eqreh OUT W: mavrEs motos 
avepes ey MOAEULD viv emAsTo egyov Oar Hom. Il. M. 269. 
Kei vojssoare—Op.08 - 0 Té Padroy, nal 7d prov, xo Td movy axpiBec 
ay Euyxpalév, padsor’ avicxvev. ‘Thuc. vi. 18. 
of arcano florentes igne smaragdos. Stat. Theb. ii. 
arcano florentes lumine postes. Claud. Pros. iti. 


Or 


8. Kal rore &dAn re rapayy odn Alyn, math Wea mara mpebenr vine 6 6A 


Sav. (Thue. vil, 29. 


crndelis ubique 
Aacin ubique pavor, et plurima mortis imago. 
Virg. En. ii. 568. 
9. ——_—__—+——-et si quando in prelia ventum est, 
Ut quondam in stipulis magnus sine viribus ignis, 


Incassuny furit. Virg. Georg. ili. 98. 
Pheir, valour like light straw on flame, 
A fierce but fading fire. Scott, Marmion, V. 


10, drap manov-ys yartpw yernoopar 
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Davotio’, iv’ eidy pon ’ml ToIs Emols xaxois 
OWyAds elves. Eurip. Hipp. 725. 
miscebitur alter 

Sanguis, nec Stygias ferar incomitatus ad umbras, 

Nec mea securus ridebit funera victor. Claud. Ruf, ii. 

1}. xal tas 8 oPa¢ airods aborers a0 To Gelw von Parroy Exoati- 

VOTO, ) TH nowy Th magavonnoos. ‘Thuc. ill. 82. 

—_——_—____——nfame nocentum 

Concilium, qui perpetuis crevere rapinis, 

Et quos una facit Rufino causa sodales, 

Iilicitum duxisse nihil, Delicta fuere 


Nexus amicitiz. Claud. Ruf. ii. 
12. To yap 
gavlev tig dey Odvasr’ aeyevyrov moeiv; = Soph. Frach. 744. 
- neque 


Diffinget, infectumque reddet, 
Quod fugiens semel hora vexit. Hor. Od. iii. 29, 46. 
13; "AAN jas maod vyvoly érdoiov aydos dpodens. Hom. Il. 
“Qs ob0ev Goudy, mAnY TxIaioly eixoTes, 


Bagos mepsrody yijs avartpwdmuevor. soph. Fr. xxvii. 
14, "Obev xareidov Thy BzBaxyimmeyyy 

Beoroics xAsiwyy Nocay. Soph. Fr. xciv. 

Bacchatamque jugis Naxon. Virg. Ain. iii. 125. 


15. Preclarum autem nescio quod adepti sunt, qui didicerunt, se, 
cum tempus mortis venisset, totos esse perituros. Quod ut ita sit (nibil 
enim pugno) quid habet res ista aut letabile aut gloriosum? Cie. 
Tuse. Disp. i. 21. ‘ 

So Campbell, in the Pleasures of Hope, on the same subject : 

Are these the pompous tidings ye proclaim, 
Lights of the worid, and demigods of fame? 

* ae * * 
Oh! star-eyed’ Science, bast thou wander’d there, 
To bring us back the message of despair ? 
Yet, if thy voice the note of ‘thunder roll’d, 


And that. were true. which Nature never told, Ys 
Let Wisdom smile not on her conquer'd field; (25. cect 
No glory dawns, no treasure,is reveal'd ! Campbell, i. 


16. An vero, si domum) magnam pulchramque videris, non possis 
adduci, uf, etiain si dominum non videas, muribus illam et mustelis 
edificatam putes: tantum vero ornatum mundi, tantem- varietatem 
pulchritudinemque rerum’ ceelestiuny! tantani vim ‘et magnitudinem 
maris aiqueterrariim, si tuam, ac non deorum <immortalium domici- 
lium putes, nonue plane desipere videare? Cié.de Nat. Deor. ii. 0 

So Young, im asserting the immortality ef the soulea £ 

Why this so sumptuous: insult, ‘o'er our dreads 4.78 ’ 


Why this cerulean canopy display’d ? 
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Why so magnifigeni uneayie Despair ade 

A Thebes, a Babylon, at. vast expense 

Of time, toil, treasure, art, for owls and adders, 

As congruous,, as, for man, this lofty dome, 

Tee PeuRY pre nig and kindles high desire, 
If, &e 


17. Radmvyé O aurg weve’ exci’ ekbnee Esch. Pers. 401. 
—_—— quo non prestantior alter 
fére ciere vires, spiel accendere cantu. 
Virg. AEn. vi. 164, 
18. Obstipiim api, et tereti cervice reflexum. 
Cic. ex Arat. de Nat. Deor. ii. 42. 
a illam tereti cervice reflexam 
+ Mulcere alternos. Virg. An. viii. 633. 


19. Sic expectabat populus, atque ore timebat 
Rebus. Ennius ap. Cic. de Divin., i. 48. 
———timuitque exterrita pennis . 
Ales. Virg. “En. v. 505.. 
—— struggling in vain, ; 
» And loudly wond’ring at the sudden change. Cowp. Task. iv. 
20. *ErdaAunoay te td Owotara, emetyecay te. ‘Vhuc. i. 82. 
Ausi omnes immane nefas, ae due pus Virg. Ain. vi. 624. 
21. Meras [ey yp ny THY Np okay, io V0S, Try Tapio METIAYWEVOE, 
aAn eve) xe Puy T15 npwixy rag ent xa) TOAD Tis iBlaes HAI S 
orevoré pe. Jos. Bell. Jud. vi. 
A fiery soul, that, ir a out its way, 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 
And o’er-inform’d the tenement of clay. 
Dy ‘den’s Absalom and Pasitaphel- 


20. ‘O yp pig orenvos, xa TAT O TOYNGts, oux AY OTE yevoiro Onpce 
yoryos XPNTTOS: 00s 0 0 Ta dirraret XO) oineloTaTa CwMPaTa py oT Epon, 
ovdemore Upas meue mAsiovos TOMO ETC rods eeAAoT pious" ovdé ve 6 itic mo. 
vypds, ob dy more yevoiro Onmooia yxpyords. Asch. de Cor. xxix. 

Por where was public virtue ever found, 

Where private was not? Can he love the whole, 

“Who loves no part? He be a nation’s friend, 

Who is in truth the friend of no man there? 

» Can be be strenuous in his country’s cause, 

Who slights the charities, for whose dear sake 

That country, if at all, must be belov’d ? pone i Task, v. 


23, *) ——énel oux ie piitov, ouds Boziny 
“epvio by, Ta T= noooly aebrra yiveras ave piv, 
BAKA mEph Wuxis Oéov" Exropos immodepow. Hom, I. X. 129. 
The wounded tind thou track’st not now, 
Pursuest not maid through greenwood bough, 
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Nor pliest thou now thy flying pace 

With rivals in the mountain race ; 

But danger, death, and warrior deed, 

Are in thy course---speed, Malise, speed ! ! 

Scott, Lady of the Lake, i si 

*.* To the passage froma modern poet, cited among the parallel pas- 
sages in the first number of the Miscellanea Classica, under the head 
of Eur. Hipp, 918, pedovs ye, Kite paddov 7} dédovus, is to be added a 
passage from the xxvth of Dr. Johnson’s Sermons: ‘‘ He who follows 
fis friend, or whatever, there is dearer than a friend, to the “rave.” 

In the same number, under the head of Thuc. ii. 43. rovs 8 Aourods 
xp) aobahecrépay pey evyerbar, x. 7. 4. were quoted the following pas- 
Sages : 

Disce, puer, virtutem ex me verumque laborem, 
Fortunam ex aliis. Virg. An, xii. 435. 
Digna minus misero, non meliore viro. Ovid. 
To the above may be added : 


7O rai evoto MATOS edtu éore 06 
2 Y F xX Oey 


TAD GAA’ Guoins. Soph. Aj. 550. 
ced addy Tis yey KEXTHOET CA, ; 
Ses [av OUT LAADY, eUTUXyS 0 tows. Eurip. Alc. 182. 


Bright as bis manly sire my boy shall be 
In form and mind—but ah! more blest than he ! 
Campbell, Pleasures of Hope, 1. 
Southey has also imitated the line of Ovid: . 
Worthy a happier, not a better love. Joan of Arc, iv. 


The following are a few instances of parallelisms occurring between 
nodern writers exclusively. 

1. Certainly virtue is like precious odours, more fragrant when they 
are incensed or crushed. Bacon’s Essays. (Of Adversity.) 

The good are better made by ill, 
As odours crush’d are sweeter still. Rogers’ Jacqueline. 

Believe me, my friends, the poet, the tender poet, is like the rich 
perfume, which, the more it is crushed, the more delicately yields its 
odours. D’ fresh Romances, 1799, p. 40. 

Reminding him, that poets were a timid and sensitive race, whose 
sweetness was not to be drawn forth, like that of the fragrant grass 
near the Ganges, by crushing and trampling upon them. “Moore's 
Lalla Rookh, p. 103, 4. 

. 2. For his love, therein, like a well-drawn picture, he eyes all his 
children alike. Fuller (of a Good Parent). 

The state, with respect to the different sects of religion under its 
protection, should resemble a well-drawn portrait. Let there be half a 
score individuals looking upon it, every one sees its eyes and its benig- 
nant smile directed swat wise: Southey’s Omniana, vol, il. p. 
205. art. Toleration. 

3. . Menthouglit (so mucha flame by art was shown,) © 

The picture’ s self would fail in ashes down. Cowley’s Dav. ii. 


2) 
we) 
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falsus tanta arte accenditur ignis, 
Ut toti metuas tabulz, ne flamma per omne 
Livida serpat opus, tenuesque absumta recedit 
Pictura in cineres, propriis peritura favillis. Addison. 
His double-biting axe and beamy spear. 

Dryden’s Palamon and Arcite, iii. 
Lords of the biting a: axe.and beamy spear. Heber’s Palestine. 
Thy life.a long dead calm of fix’d repose, 
No pulse that riots, and no blood that glows.. Pope’s Eloisa. 


_ Be his the life that ereeps in dead repose, 


No joy that sparkles, and no tear that flows. Palestine. 


Several other adaptations of the same kind occur in the last quoted 


poem. 


6. Most of those who have translated Thucydides, have traduced 


him. 


Hobbes, Preface to Transl. of Thucydides. 


I fear, lest while I seem to have translated my author, I sented ac- 
cording to the French phrase, have traduced him. Dryden, Preface 
to Fables. 

Virgil has been traduced into French, and overturned into Dutch. 
Quarterly Review, art. Chalmers’s English Poets.» 


rie 


10. 


Abde caput, Benace, tuo et te conde sub. amne, 
Victrices nec jam Deus interlabere lauros. Frae. Syph. 1. 
—— nec gui late, Benace, ad odora 
Bake nemora, et densam interlabere laurum. 

Ars. Piscatoria, }, 110, auctore J. P. Mus. Crit. TP. 1. p. 408. 
Love is no more a violent desire, 
’Tis a mere metaphor, a painted fire. Dryden’s. Prologues. 
And all her love of God a groundless claim, 
A trick upon the canvas, painted flame. Cowp. Conversations. 
Fresh and elear 
The rivulet, rejoicing in its strength, 
Ran. with a young man’s speed. Wordsworth’s Poems. 
Behold where, untired and unbroken in, might 

By his toils of a thousand years, 
With foot like a youth, leaping down from his height, 


The torrent of ages appears. Poems from the Danish. 
Thus we prevent the last great Way 
And judge ourselves. Herbert's Poems. 


-deputed Conscience scales 
The dread tribunal, and. forestals our doom. Oy atae Night ix. 


Attonitz novus hospes aure. \ Casi. 
Ccerulez novus hospes aure. Lawson. in Comet. 
Frustra: nam in urna surdus et immemor 

Jacebo pulvis. Casim. 
Heu nos sub urna surdus et immemor 
Pulvis, fugato sole, jacebimus. Lawson. ibid. 
As when an earthquake shakes th’ Idzan, grove. Dryden. 


As when an earthquake shakes the nodding grove. 
Pope’ s Iliad, Book xiii. 
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This line is an addition of Pope’s, unauthorised by the original, as 
will be seen by inspecting the whole passage. 
Paiov  immdxowor xdgudes Aapmpoick Paroics 
yevovTwy’ we muxvol Ehérraray aAAnAOIC IY. li. N. 132. 


CHCILIUS METELL US, 


MODERN GREEK PROVERBS. 
From the Appendix to Col. M. Leakr’s “ Researches 


in. Greece.” 


Iv has often been remarked, that. nothing helps to give a more. cor- 
rect estimate of the genius of a nation, than the proverbs of the 
common people; but it is no less true, that they lose a great part 
of their wit. and nationality in a translation. £ have here sub- 
joined some of those, which are iit use amiong the Greeks. Being 
seldom written, they may be considered as perfect specimens of 
the vulgar dialect, and the fairest which could have been chosen 
for the purpose of showing, that Romaic words, nm their transmu- 
tation from Hellenic, have generally followed a systematic mode 
of change, and that the modern language is mm many respects ra- 
ther a dialect of the Hellenic than a separate tongue, or a cor- 
rupted jargon. : 

1, °O Osd5 doves, AAAL Sev AnogoveEl. 

God delays, but does not forget. 

Q.°H nary hpwton amd thy advyyy delves. 

The fine day shows itself in the morning. 

3. Te déper h ip, ypdvos dev Te Geget. 

An hour (sometimes) brings to pass what a year does not. 

4. °O wébos elvas iarpos. 

The disorder is a physician. 

5. Miv owrnkns rov laroiv, .cvov pura tov mabov. 

Consult not the physician, but the disorder. 

6.°O reerds tov Bougricpévoy cay Ta patiarow Tov eel. 

The fool loves the fool like his own eyes. 


4. dev from oddty, by dropping the vowel-sound in the beginning. 

3. Te for “A, those which—a vestige of the Tonic dialect. 

5. putneng for EowTionse , < 

Gu rpertc, fool, from H. rpavXae, balbus, trarlus—Poverigw, I ani silly or mad, 
seems to be from the same etymon as the low Latia and Italian burlare, to play. 


! 
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7." Agyupo 76 planua, xpucd 73 cine. 

Discourse is silver, silence is gold. 

8. Oi morro xapuBoxupecios aylyouv To xn0c(s. 

Many commanders sink the ship. 

9."Oray 46 onits Tov ysiroves Tov xaleTal, mavTEve xal TO dindvoov. 

When your neighbour's house is on fire, look to your own, 

10. ‘H vindy ore medeprand x ops yopBpoy. Th bere 5 

What has the bride to do at her Se hoid law’s house without 
the bridegroom? 

V1. Toi TOsOiod xo1Asce xodlys neck toate 600 TOU Olver. 

The child’s belly is a basket, and: he is a fool who gives it (food 
without measure. ) 

12. [és to, rég TO—TO xomeAs Encee Thy yoiay xal Gers. 

Ask for it, ask for it—(thus) the child makes the old woman 
willing; i. e. the parent yields at last to the child’s importunity. 

13. Ada TA UaTin TU Aayod x’ KAAa Tis xouxoUBayias. 

The eyes of the hare are of one kind, and those of the ow! of 


another. 
14, "Addod ra aprapho cur ct nal AAD yevvody ak xoT ass. 
Thehen cackles 1 in one place and lays her egg in another. 
15. Te nEpvag MAVENS, xal Ta NeovTras TAngayvets. 
What you spend you. lose, and what you owe you pay. 
10. Kabioe crpaBa xa} xeive ior. 
Sit crooked Ge you will) but judge strait. 
17. Miy dnods evay xab vd xolvys Odo. 
Do not hear one and judge two ; i. e. hear both sides. 


7. ciira, the imperative of ciw7éw, used for a substantive. 

8. xupafr, ship, from H. x4paBo¢, in allusion, perhaps, to the similarity of shape 
between the high-sterned vessels, which are still in use at Constantinople, &c. 
and the shell of a lobster. 

9, oxic: for cxicioy, from Latin hospitium. 

Terre, expect, for amGYTEY ty from H. avriyw, retineo, duro. 

12. Ms, tel/, from H. ex, dic, by dropping the initial vewel- sound, and adding 
the paragogic ¢. 

xozérsoy, child, fem. KOMEN, qu. from H. xorropeee, plang ‘o, unde nomen ds, planctus. 
Tn the middle Greek, xorerog Meant a bastard child, in opposition to yyjcvos. This 
meaning is now obsolete, 

pea for yeuiay, OY ypéav—by converting the é into ite, with the accent on the 
last ‘syllable, as in envied, apple-tree, from H. unrdéa, cvuie, fig-trec, from H. cuxin. 

13. xounouBéyrer, owl, from H. nixne Bed, the cry of the owl. 

14, ma pucpicpm, cackling, from H. xepxapw, sontium do, tr emo—xo Tet, hen, from H, 
xirroc, gallus, according to Hesychius, dic roy int nv xeparny (nord) Adpov. Kerra, 
kead, seems to be the root of some other Romaic words, as xovredov, forehead— 
aurabiioy, the back part of the head—xovr Govvada, the head or seed-vessel of the poppy. 

15. xepvaw, I mia, pour out, formed from H. xseaw, by the insertion of » memreen 
the liquid and final w. 

ypoustaw, Tam in debt, is formed by changing the first of the H. Ssceewarrtan i in- 
to ov, and its éw into aw, both commen conversions. 
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18. Srey dparpwrdv thy ydmpav adinos xpitns xorblGes. 

In the town of Sinners, the Unjust sits in judgment. 

19. “Orod gre Toy oupavoy OTe Ta our paToU, 

He that )Spits-against Heaven, Spits in his own face. 

20. adoyov "mov xupifoves ore Sdvrice myy TO Baemys 

Do not look at the teeth of the horse which is presented to you. 

Q1. To peyaro aos rpwyer TO minpo. 

ihe great fish eats the little one. ° 

. Toy Eévoy eig 70 omiTITOU ic ueptupiay Tov ExEls. 

1 he stranger in your house is a witness against YOU. 

23."Oray cod Acyouv mais welas, aorta Tov ToIyoy, mHyasve. 

When they tell you that you are drunk, hold by the wall, and go 
on;1.e. ial to public opinion, 

O4.' 'Awabos Boaxh 'y eddpre nade matywn TO dapis. 

When the uppracised puts on breeches, he looks at them every 
step. 

25. EreaBis Bz ta ydpeus Mere OTOY AX upaavet, 

Kat 6 xourloyious exams xarads vv 70 Bary. 

The blind man sought for a needle in the straw-loft, 

And the man with Jame hands made a basket to put it in. 

26. Te xard dori Bulalvesr 840 pavades, TO xaxd ouTE THy pecevaLyTOU. 

The good lamb sucks two mothers, the bad not even its own. 

oy M3 Toy dindyoov have xal wie xal T PLY LAT IY ey XAUVIS» 

With your relation eat and drink, but have no trathe. 

28. Mérov KAATEpOVT OU gays xah mis xa VATT INOS aTHKe. 

With your superior, eat and drink, and rise with an appetite. 

29. Kale Wedorns eyes nal roy cor ugaron. 

Every liar has another for a witness. 

80.-:0 Poduimos. ay yerhaody o° dAlyoy dev pelt 

If the wise man be deceived, it is not by a trifle. 


19. pre for rvs, for cruel. xrei for trva is a vulgar contraction, like that of dxove 
for a dnovers, in No. 17. 

xoUTpo, «roUT Lovoy, pourrn, or yovpt, face, is from uvrn, the Romaic word for nose, 
‘the etymon of which is the same as that of uwoga, mucus, viz. wow, compremendo 
claudo, The low Latin musum, the Italian muso, and French museau, have all the . 
same origin. 

21. Lap. for éLapiov, by the usual Romaic apocope at either end.—o}apiy, from 
Ox Foret, Meaning properly any meat eaten with bread, was applied to fish in par- 
ticular,ata remote period. See Atheneus, 1. 9. c. 35. ed. Schweigh. 

24. 2pépte, the third person imperfect of poo, I put on, wear—iPupie from Pw, 
from Fi. G:wpiw, 

25. xovr fox fac. This nominative is formed from x22, according to the usual 
method in imparisyllabics—of xou7@o¢ I am ignorant of the etymology. Nay 76 
Barn, for va 73 24harn, the preposition being separated from the compound verb 
soni h or 2u.begw, or zumagw, and attached to ve. 

28. doyuc, the imperative of donxiw, the same verb as danxavw of which cxxsw is 
the more common form. fue: 

30. yeséras. The circumflexed verb in aw is here converted into one in sw. 
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31. °O Eévos cvamader ac 03v Oepoemeven. ' 
The stranger rests, but is not cured; i. e. he cannot be quite him- 
self tillhe returns home. 
32. Baciay time roy rama xal ob moma dye yvaow. 
Basil, honor the priest, and you too, priest, have prudence. 
53. Hararos exvOpos plaog Oty yiverau. 
An old enemy wil! never be a friend. — 
34. Facregos odpavoc, aotpamiy miy GoBacces. 
The sky is serene, fear not a thunder-storm. 
35.’ Amo weirs Byclyer Adyos xal sig yiAlous xaravreves 
The word comes forth from the hp and arrives at thousands. 
86. "Axovca ce x’ Rpwoa, sidace nad Fidguwon. . 
IT heard you and was sick, | saw you aad was well. 
S7. Ka&drov 50 onwegway adyoy mapa ray adpiiy xdray. 
Better to-day’s egg than to-morrow’s hen. 
88. Ta dixnacov aymeria Gpate xl rd Edva pny yupedys. 
Fence your own vineyards and covet not your neighbour’s. 
39. ‘On’ sivas den’ eu rod yogod moAAR Tparyoudin "Eetper. 
-He that is owt of the dance knows many songs. 
AO. Teeig ipspais civ 0 Gata xal rpeis To mupabatue. 
A wonder lasts three days, and a miracle three days. 
41. “Orrots "veer xaropoltinos, yevve xal 6 xdxoTds TOU. 
For him who is lucky even the cock lays eggs. 
42."Orav Byduys xal dv Bavys, mavreyve Thy waTov miavers. 
When you take out and donot put in, expect to reach the bottom. 
43."Omaing neler ui 70 Ceotd, Quccer nad 7d xpvdy. 
He that has been burnt by the hot, blows even upon the cold. 
44. Ti 985 76 ypucd Barkin ncbva Grijg Ts aia pion. . 
What profits the golden vessel to spit blood into. 


34. Baorepoc or xeracrepoc, serene, from Ze or xara, and H. crogéw or orpuyyupsts 

35. A play upon the word yii1—Ayaivea for yaive. 

36. The supposed exclamation of a man, who is disappointed in seeing a.wo- 
man’s face, after having admired her figure. “Iwo the past tense of idpéyw, from 
H. idgow, sudo, by the usual insertion of y before the w pure, like yavw, I lose, from 
Hi. yaw, vacuns sum, &c. } 

fidgwow is for 2Zidpwoe, literally I unsweated. 

37. atyiv, egg, from H. wiv, by converting w into ev, and inserting y between 
the vowels, as in xAéyw, from H. xaaiw, and many others. . 

38. ppaew from H. opaccu, like ra@w, F promise, vow, from caccw, and rapeegw, I 
disturb, from capicow, From Hy yipos, circulus, ambitus, are derived yupigw, I turn, 
return, and yueriw, I seek, desire. ; 

39. In Greece it is common to sing and dance at the same time. Teeyotd: is from 
H. tpvywoia, by taking the neuter termination, and changing the into ov, the 
eommonest of all the R. conversions. 

Fcbo for tEevpe, or @evpa, from eevoov, 2d aovist of 2Feupicuw, invenio. 

42, midww, I take, from H. mialw, vexo, prehendo—nuros, bottom, from H. zariw,, 
calco, whence the H. aéco¢, callis.. , 

44, Bur, from Latin vas, the etymon also of vascello, vaisselle, vessel, &c. 
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e ~ , rs V4 , > / # 
4.5. ‘Ono tTpayer Aivoxouxs tpdyer TO roxapiodrov. 
He that eats flax-seed, eats his shirt. 
¢ > 7 , \ 4 4 

46. "Ocos cloas mevra dalvov xo xompcats mapaxerw. 

Always appear what you are, and a little below it. 

47. Tages Orav p> evoys, yid vd wo eens Oray OéArcis. 

Take me when you find me, that you may have me when you 
want me. . 

48. Mias otrypijs tmomovi Sénce vpdvev xouCoiips. 

A moment’s patience is (sometimes) a ten years’ comfort. 

49. °H ’Adjbsia sive mardroc. | 

Truth is a quarrelsome person. 

50."H yopéthere nctrad } dgire tov Yoodv. 

Either cance well or not at all. 

~ / ? ~ BS 7 A cf v9 i/ 

D1. Hira, ’mov dev rpdyers th oe yvointer av’ xabera. 

The pie that you are not to eat, what care you whether itis burnt. 

52. ‘H Eevn eyvore yyoder tov oxvaoy. 

The dog 1s worn out im the care of anotber’s property. 

Q 3? f ov Ve \ Ne \ x of 

53. AEE 6 evas yids Exarov nad Exardy ovre eva. 

One man is (sometimes) worth a hundred, and a hundred (some- 
times) not worth one. 

54. "Evas Cougards plyves tiv mérpay sig vd myryads, nol Exoerdv Gpovi- 
pol Oy thy edyatour. | 

One fool throws a stone into the well, anda hundred wise men 
cannot take it out. 

55. Ta, vic Bau béArsic, yivovrces, Gers Tee xa wg yivovras. 

Those things which happen as you do not wish, wish for them 
as they happen. 

~ af 3 € é iY a Q 7 ¢ > 4 

56. Ecug 0 xrertys thy Povyv, va guyy o O1meOxuUpsS. 


é 


45, xovx, bean or grain, from H. xéxx0¢, by two usual changes. 

 monduscoy. for tmoxaucio. The xd.icovand. tmonusicoy were twoarticles.in. the 
dress of the Greek monks—the xé.uc0v being so called from being the chamber- 
dress, from xiu0, chamber, from L. camera. 

AG, xoxuaciov, a little bit, from H. xdujrc. 

47, mage aovist imperat. of xépvw, I take. 

48. youfotps, a word borrowed from the Turkish. 

50. ahire, quit, for dpivere, from doi. at 

51. yodee for tye, from H. zwoe, cura, by dropping the initial slender 
vowel, and prefixing y to the liquid, as in yéue, nod, from H. vetue—yrcigu, L 
lick, from H. Acixw, which change was also common in H., as yvopos for vépas, yvow 
for vow, &e, j 

lice and pie seem to be the same word.—it was so called, perhaps, by. the 
lower Greeks, because it resembled the cakes of pitch (xirra), which were form- 
ed.in cauldrons, by mixing the raw resin with vinegar, and coagulating it. See 
Plin. Hist. Nat. l. 16. ¢..41. 

54. Yovpdts has probably the same origin as fovpri gu, and. burlare. . 

56. cUpyw, from H. cipw, by the insertion of » after the liquid, has.a.great vaniety 
of applications.in Romaic. This proverb alludes to those, who accuse others,, to, 
prevent accusation against themselves, . 


AA, Modern Greek 


The thief raised his voice to make the master of the house run 
away, | 

57."Onws orpaces xabevas, 63 xoimndn. 

Every one will sleep as he makes his bed. 

58. Tow axpiPdv td orapeva oF Yapoxdmon sepia. 

‘The riches of misers (fall) into the hands of the spendthrift. 

5Q."Om axods roAAd Kener ln, Baoreive pbx po xarabs. 

Where you hear of many cherries, carry a small basket. 

60. Tot xAérrov xal tod Cuvacrod nabévas Tods yeworces. 

To the thief and the man in power every one has‘debts. 

D1. Amd Soverdsy xl pebuoriy povdavers ryv cryberay. 

From the fool and the drunkard you learn the truth. 

62." Ano ro xepari Boupder To pags. 

‘From the head the fish begins to stink. 

OS. Tod yupiaryn 70 ool Sev ceves, mod Siro mepiooedes. 

Single the clown’s rope is not long enough, double it is too long. 

O4. Tl Oss ra yiAwe mépmepa nob xanoeldny yuvaixe. 

Ta yiria weomenn metouy nah Hh xanozion amojnever 

Why do you choose a thousand sequins, and an ugly wife? 

The thousand sequins fly away, but the ugly one remains. 

05. Ado yaiddpor tuczrwvay oro Eevoy dyuodva. 

‘T'wo.asses quarrelling at the manger of a third. ) 

66. Amo deyxads Bycives pédov, xak dao podoy Byalver eyncts. 

From the thorn springs the rose and from the rose the thom. 

67. O08 eylou xnpl-pyy ra&ens ovde meudiod mixpod xovAdvpi. 

Neither promise wax to the saint, nor cakes to the child.. 

G8. Amd xaxdv xpewhsiréryy nal caxxl dyuon nao elven. 

From a bad debtor even a bag of straw 1s worth having. 

69. Tov oxtrov xdpe ovvTexvoy xal TO paBdico Barre. 

Make the dog your companion, but hold fast your staff. 


58. cramurve, from the H. word isreuiva, viz. ypiwete, an expression analogous 
to that of beni stanti in Italian. 

xapoxoroe—There are several other Romaic substantives compounded of xéz0¢, 
and verbs of xoxw, generally meaning the pursuit of some particular inclination to 
excess, as yuptoxéos, gambler at cards, -.<Doxonw, Tam a drunkard. ’ 

63. sw, I save, arrive, &c. cwvet, tt is sufficient, from H. cv, by the usual in- 
sertion of ». ’ 

64. xéonepe, a provincial word, which I have not seen in any dictionary—pro- 
bably from the H. xéomepog, levis, in allusion to the thinness of the gold—in the 
same manner as mitadoy, horse-shoe, from H. ritaroy, folium. : 

66. ayxa6i, from H. axavGe, by the metathesis of n, and converting the feminine ~ 
termination into a neuter in :ov, which of course removes the accent. 

67. This'proverb alludes to the custom of burning wax-candles before the pie- 
tures of saints in Greek churches, and to the common superstitious practice of ~ 
promising, upon the successful conclusion of any undertaking, to be at the expence 
of adorning the picture of the favorite saint with a gilt or silver frame, or of burn- 
ing wax-candles before its image, or any other absurdity of the same kind.— Kov- _ 
acter from H. xoaadpa, by the usual changes, iid , 
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70. Kopaxas xogaxou ports Sev Bycver. 

Crow does not pick out the eye of crow. 

71. Tlamovr&s amo tov témovodu nal ageiv’ xal wraropévoy. 

The shipper trom home, (is acceptable) though it be patched. 

72. T° crovyov To. rAnyapevor, wg bdy Ty TeAAaY, TpemEl. 

The wounded horse, when he sees the saddle, trembles. 

73. Kadatov eves dpovimos exfoos moepet evav Sougroy Pidroy. 

Better a wise enemy than a foolish friend, 

74. T domon ta O2rer 6 dvipwmos dic THy pao’ hwegay. 

Man wants money for the black (evil) day. 

75. Bacirsras Aoyaow eye, x dv tot dacovy x AAO bere. 

The emperor has large treasures, but wishes for more, if you will 
give it him. 

76.°H wixeos mavdpeou 7} pixgos xadroyereyou. 

Hither warry when young, or turn mouk when young, 

77." Otay xdemroucs wyy xdintys nal dray Siararsior pny dobioa. 

When they rob, partake not, and when they divulge, fear not. 

78. "OWipos vids we xpi dev Gegifer. 

The tardy son reaps not with the father. 

79. Td orpuBawas rapatupia ta ypuTd dAwpia Ta oiatouy. 

Our windows are crooked —golden sequins will make them straight. 

80. Tis vuxtds ta xaudpara td Badman wepa xab vera. 

The day bebolds the deeds of thé night and laughs. 

81. ‘H Sirpa térpa d8v yiverau. 

She that has the habit of asking has not that of giving. 

82. ‘On’ 2x21 mpd Bar eyerra xa orod ra Bocuss rpmyerra. 

He that bas sheep has them, but be that feeds them eats them. 

83. ‘O Ara Boros yids bev singe xal Tuph Exovase. 

‘Lhe devil had no goats, yet he sold cheese. 

84.” Ayougos mookevytys yi Adyourou yugedes. 

He that solicits on the part of anotherm a disagreeable or un- 
seasonable manner, is making interest for himself. 


75. Bacires for Bucireac, the common R. form of the H. Bacay. Vhis change 
of Zinto+, with the accent on the last syllable, is also exemplified in edie for H. 
ewrriwc—and is like that of wuric for wndia, already given in No. 42, 

79. cradouy for icta@ovy, from H. too. 

exovdse, 3d sing. imp. of 7ovrw, J sell, for H. twrw, vendo. ; 

83. yitiev, goat, from. H. ais, wiyss, whence the diminutive ciyidsey—and by 
dropping the initial a, (equivalent to ¢) yidesy. 

84. wyovpos, immature, unseasonable, from H, awpos, by changing w into ov, and in- 
serting y between the two vowels, as in the instance of avyiv, and many-others. 
The preservation of ancient accent.in éyovgos and edydy is remarkable... ft is also. 
cnrious to observe, that in the former word aFQPO2, T supplies the place of the 
_ aspirate, and in the Jatter QFON (whence,the Latin evum) that, of the digamma. 
In modern verbs derived from Hellenic, vis often inserted before, the w pure, as 
_oreteuw, I deprive, from H.. ozegiw. And the same practice was known to the an- 
cients, who wrote tupavvvw, as wellas cvperéw. In other modern verbs, taken 
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Note et Cure Sequentes 


85. Oure 6 wrwyds, oure 6 Adyos Tov. 

Neither the beggar nor his word (are good for any thing.) 

86. dace rrAoiry, hoe yudow, Shoe Grwyelay, dwore nptnay. 

Give riches, you give sense, give poverty, you give folly. 

87. Eis Poupuiomevoy omits oyowl my mererijoys. 

Treat not of cords in the house of the man who has been 


hanged. 


88. Mé? éxardy orgy duaauny nal wire yirie pire. 

For a hundred you go to prison, and for a thousand to (prison). 
Anglicé, \n for a penny, in for a pound, 

89. ’ Epeis youl Oy eyomey xab hy xocra mire odoves. 

We have not bread to eat while the cat drags away the pie. 

OO. Kaaatoy Adyice oT) xX wpags mad potryr/ cove. OT aay. 

Better words in the field than cudgels at the threshing-floor. 


from H. y, and sometimes vy, are introduced before thew, as mpouryiayy xratyw, for 


HL xpodw, xrciw—rugawedyw for'ruparvetiw, and rerevyw for ',, cedbeg 


But these 


changes seem also to have been practised by the ancients, whose psyw has 
probably been taken from the more ancient $éw, 
89. Applied to fathers, living in misery, while their sons are spendthrifts, 


NOTE ET CURE SEQUENTES IN a ae 
DIOSEMEA, 


a Tu. Forster, F. 1. s. 


No. I, (Continued from No. xxvii. p. 373.) 


Ei 82 xé ey mol Teo oY cL Awoeh RUKAWT OYTO 
* TpEIS "2 bb mepinsipesvatt, qe pel om, “~$0 
Ty, wav bi dvéworo yadrnvalys re doxsderv" 


v. 73—78. Non omnibus diebus eve- 
ninnt omniasigna; que tertio et quar- 
to fuerint, usque ad dimidiatam signifi- 
cant, a dimidiata quidem usque ad se- 
mimenstruam (pleniltinium). Rursus e 
semimenstrua usque ad dimidiatum de- 
crescentem, mox vero habetur ejus 
quarta mensis decedenitis, post hance 
tertia abeuntis. De Lune diebus vid. 
infr. Exc. 

(79—86.) Hic sequuntur vel unius, 
vel duorum, vel trium halonwim plenam 
Lunar circumambientium, presagia. 


Per unum ventum sed etiam serenum 
celum observa; si vero scissus est, 
ventum (solum;) si marcescat, sereni- 
tatem (siné vento) Si duo halunes 
conspiciuntur, tempestas sequi solet. 
Sed si tres conspecti sunt ; precipue 
si nigricaut (id est, si spatinm inter 
circulos et Lunam reliqua uube atrius 
sit) aut si frangantur, (id est, si circulo- 
rum continuitas rupta sit) major tem- 
pestas ventura est. Notum est halones 
pluviosam tempestatem priesagire, 
Que tamen poeta scripsit de diversis 


in Arati Diosemea. - 
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Kixros, or eddlou xeypymévos eluaros eins, 

Myse rs ohne Hépor, Galvorro OF Autos mavTy. 
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diversorum halonis generum przsa- 
giis, que secundum singulos Lune 
phases variantur, observationes nostre 
confirmare nequeant. In australiori- 
bus regionibus fortasse hee discrimina 
locum habent. 81. (7H pév avéuoto ya- 
Anvalys te, etc.) Theophrastus ita 
scribit GAws d¢ day éuar@s may rad pa- 
pavOy. [Theoph. Sign. Seren.] Et Pli- 
niusin Hist, Nat. Libro, Si plena circa 
se habet orbem, ex qua parte is maxime 
splendebit, ex ea ventum ostendct. [ Plin. 
Hist. Nat. xviii. 35.] 82. (Phyvupévn 
avéwowo,) Ita Aristoteles “Otay 8¢ dia- 
ora (GAws) mvetuaTos onuciov? ) yap 
Sialpecis, bad. mvetuaros yéyovey H5n pev 
dvTos, odmw 5& wdpovTos* onuciov St Tov- 
Tou, didr1, evredoev ylyverat 6 tvepos, bOev 
ay 7 kupta ylyvntoe Siaomacis. [Arist. 
Met. iii, 3.] Seneca observat. Non- 
numguam paullatim dilwuntur ac desi- 
nunt : nonnumquam ab aliquad parte rum- 
puntur ; et inde ventum nautict eapec- 
tant, unde contextus corone perit. Si 
enim a Septentrione discesserit, Aquilo 
ertt ; si-ub occidente, Favonius. (Seneca. 


Nat. Quest. i.2.] Ibid. (uapavoudrn 
de yadsvns,) ita Arist. "Amrouapavouévn 


deevdias. [Arist. Meteor. iii. 3,] Seneca 
habet, Ha, de quibus dixi, corone, cwn 
delapse@ sunt equaliter, et in semetipsis 
evanuerint, significalur adris quies et 
otium et tranquillitas, Cum ab una 
parte cesserunt, illine ventus est unde fin- 
duntur, Si rupte pluribus locis sunt, 
tempestas fit. [Senec, Nat. Quest. i. 
.2,] vv. 83; 84, 85. (rad 6 dv0, etc.) Sic 
Plinius, Si caligo orbis nubem incluserit 
ventus qua se ruperit; si gemini orbes 


se transfert: 


-cinxerunté, majorem tempestatem : et ma- 


gis si tres erunt, aut nigrt, aut interrupti 
atque distracti. [Plin. Hist, Nat. xviii. 
35 

De halonis: corone et aliorum hu- 
jusce generis meteorum varictatibus 
atque de eorum caussis vid. infra Ex- 
curs. ad v. 64. 

(v. 87—95.) Jam ad Solis presagia 
soli enim certiora et 
magis nota signa ponuntur. Ut me- 
morat Virgilius: 

Denique quid vesper serus vehat, unde 
serenas 
Ventus agat nubes, quid cogitet humidus 

Auster 
Sol tibi signa dabit ; solem quis dicere 
Salsum 


' Audeat? 


Virg. Geor. i. 464. | 
g 


Omnia hee signa, que solis disci 


coloribus aut refractionibus lucis con- 
stant ; per vaporem aut nubes interpo- 
sitas producuntur ; itaque melins sub 
ortum et oceasum cernuntur quam 
medio die quem altius cursaim flectit. 
Ergo dieit vv. 87, 88, 89. 
"HeAlow 5é Tot meAeTW, Exderepbey dy ras, 
"Heal kat waddrov eoudTa ohuata Kerra 
*Audédrepor, Sivovte kal ee mepdrys avdvTL; 
quos Maro imitatus est, ae 
* Soi guoque et exoriens et quum se 
condit in andas, : 
Sigua dabit; solem. certissima signa 
sequuntur. ; 
Et que mane refert et que surgent- 
bus astris.” 
(Virg. Georg. 1. 458.] 
95—95. Si vesperi so] purus git oc- 
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eubatque innubilus cum blando ful- 
gore, purus etiam orietur, et serenus 
dies seqguetur. Nihil magis notum est 
quam soi, com purus sit, serenitatem 
portend ‘ere Theophrastus seribit ; 
Ebdlas dt ome 10 raBe, jjAtos pev dvlov 
Aapim-pos kal wy teowupaorr! fas, Kal wh exwv 
onpetoy pndevy ev eavrd endlay onualver 
asd aires cehhyn TOVoEAhve. Kad dud- 
\ PEVOS FAL0$ Xetudovos eis Kabapoy, evdleivus 
eay yuh) TALS ™porepais mepans eis wy) Kaba- 
poy deduxws % €F eddlwv, otrw St &Snrov 
Kal éeay xemdCovros 7) Siois yévnras eis 
Kadapoy cddtewor. {| Theoph. Sign. Seren. | 
Plinivs confirmat: ‘* Purus oriens at- 
que non fervens serenum diem nun- 
elat, hybernam pallidus grandinem. 
Si et occidit pridie serenus et oritur, 
tanto certior fides serenitatis.” [Plin, 
Hist. Nat. xviii. 35.] 

Ft t Virgilias, 

“ At si guum referetque diem condet- 

que relatum 
Lucidus orbis erit, frustra terrebere 
nimbis 
Et claro sylvas cernesaquilone moveri.” 
{| Virg. Georg. i. 460.] 

96—99. Nune de pluvie prognos- 
ticis ex sole agit. Non enim sel sere- 
nitatem presagiet, quum cavus exori- 
atur, sed pluviam. Neque cum e ra- 
‘diis quidam ad Austrom, guidam ad 
‘-Boream scissi tendunt, media autem 
(néoca Tod Sickov) lucida sint. Hac 
vel pluviz vel venti signa: sunt; que 
emnia confirmat M. Varro. ‘ Si ex- 
omens Sol concavus videtur ita ut a 
medio fulgeat, et radios partim ad 
Aquilonem partim ad Austrum jaciat, 
tempestatem bumidam et ventosam 
faturum innuit.” [Varro Frag.] Comm. 
im German. liabet “ $i Solin ortu suo 
“maculosus sit, atque sub nube latens 
aut dimidia parte appareat, imbres fu- 
turos innuit.” [Calp. Bas. Comm. in 
Germ.] Et Plinius, ‘“ Concavus oriens 


-mul sel coloratus sit ; 


pluvias pradicit.” [Plin. Hist. Nat. 

xviii; 35.) Nec multum dissentire vi- 

detur Virgilius cum de presagiis e sole 

agit in-fine, Geor. i. 

** Tile ubi nascentem maculis variaverit 
ortum, $ 

Conditus in nubem medioque refugerit 
orbe, 

Suspecti "tibi sint imbres, namque ur- 
get ab alto, 

Arboribusque satisque Notus pecori- 
que sinister, 


“Aut ubi sub lucem densa inter nubila 


sese, 


-Diversi rumpent radii, ant ubi pallida 


surgit 
Tithoni croceam linquens Aurora cue 
bile, . 


‘Heu male tum mitis defendet pampinus 


uvas, 
Tam muita in tectis crepitans salit 
horrida grando.” 
[Virg. Geor. 1. 449.] 


 100—101. Adspice autem si solis 
"radii subeant ipsum in solem, nam hu- 


jus observationes optima sunt. 


102—107. Si quando incidit rubor, 
ut sepe attractis nubibus rubescit ali- 
cunde aliter, aut si quando nigrescit, 
pluvia portenditur; sed si omnino ru- 
bescit, ventns. Porro si ambobus si- 
plnviam et ven- 
tum denunciat. Plinius inter pro- 
gnostica tempestatum e sole, scribit.— 
“item ventos (predicit) cum ante ex- 
orientem eum nubes robeseunt, quod 
si et nigrae rubentibus intervenerint 
et pluvias. Cum orientis atqne occi- 
dentis radii rubent, coire pluvias.” 


-[Plin. Hist. Nat. xviii. 35.j Notissimi 


sunt ii Maronis versus ex Arato sab- 
lecti, quibus in fe primi Geor, ex- 
pressit. prasagia tempestatis ex solis 
speciebus ; partim supra citati; panlto 
-interius scribit, 


an Aratt Diosemea. 


Simora prrovros’ ra 0 epeubia mye’, dvémoio. 
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** Hoc etiam emenso quum jam dece- 
dat Olympo, 
Profuerit meminisse magis, nam sepe 

videmus 
‘Ipsius in voltu varios errare colores ; 
Ceruleus pluviam denuuciat, igneus 
Euros ; 
Sin macule incipient rutilo inmisce- 
rier igni, 
Omnia tum pariter vento nimbisque 
videbis : 
Fervere: non illa quisquam me nocte 
per altum 
Ire, neque a terra moneat convellere 
funem.” 
[Virg. Georg. i. 457.] ; 
Bene distinguit (per vv. 104, 105.) 
inter obscuritatem quz pluviam indi- 
cat, et ruborem qui ventum portendit; 
ambo qui aére nebuloso interposite 
eficiuntur. Cum rubor et nigritia 
mixti sunt; sive per nubem, sive per 
diffusiorem vaporem efficiuntur, plu- 
viam et ventum futurum denunciant. 
Neque veritate caret observatio, ut 
sepe notavi. Wubes que effectum 
reddat in utreque casu late expansa est 
sine multa densitate. Nomen cirro- 
stratus a modernis meteorologicis ei 
affigitur, de quo infra. Monendum est 


quod duobus modis nubes coloretur. - 


Ipsa nubes radios iucis vel refrangere 
vel per aéra nebulosum refractos ite- 
rum ad nos reflectere potest; frequen- 
tissime accidit ut quum nubes visibiles 
seu definite eo genere sunt ut rubo- 
rem, per refractionem, ostendant suf- 
fusi vapores quibus constat, quod An- 
glice Haze dicitur, etiam eundem ha- 
bent colorem. Sepe tamen diverse 
inter. se nubes diversos colores habent 
eodem tempore; coloris’ diversitate a 
differentia in nubium structura facta; 
sed numquam manet idem color in 


NO. XXXIII. Cl. Ji. 


celo per decem fere minuta; variatio 
perpetua est ab occidente usque ad 
tenebras. Nunc quum de ceeli colo- 
ribus agitur ; .observare liget de ‘illuni- 
bus noctibus ceeruleum inter stellas 
spatium, claro celo, non semper e- 
qualiter lucidum esse. Aliquando co- 
lor densior, aliquando pallidior est. 
Celum a montium verticibus conspec- 
tum fere atrum videtur. Duz hujus 
rei causse philosophis placent. Aliqui 
credunt lucidiorem seu candidiorem 
colorem a vaporibus suffusis effici ; 
alii, ut celeber Saussure [Saussure, 
Voy. Alp. iv. 2070.], ignis decomposi- 
tioni impttant. a4 

108--112. Si orientis aut vicissim 
occidentis solis radii coéant, et circa 
unum locum crassescant ; aut quando 
sol pressus nubibus est, vel quum ad 
Auroram veniat a nocte, velad nocterm 
ab Aurora; dies illi pluvio peragun- 
tur. Per quandam refractionem, solis 
radii apparent radiantes interposita 
nube, quasi trabes lucide ab uno loce 
(scil. sole) divergentes. Hec notum 
pluvir signum ut supra dictum. Con- 
sul, etiam Arist. wept pa8dav, in Meteor. 
libro. [Arist. Meteor. ili. 2 et 8.] 110. 
vepewy memecuevos. Cum sol aut oritur, 
aut occidit, nubibus obscuratus, plu- 
vias expectemus: caussa est quod na- 
bibus vesperi non decrescentibus, aut 
apparentibus mane avte tempus ;° soli- 
tas nubium caussas per aliquam coli 
mutationem interruptas esse putamus. 
Nam serenitatis tempore nubes, si ull 
sint; paullo post orientem apparent; 
crescunt per diem, et vesper! paitlla- 
tim minuantur; quasi in rorem muta- 
rentur; hemisphericam fere’ forman 
habent et cumauli vocantur. -. paeets 

113—119. Neque cum modica nubes 
et soli preorietur; vero posted radius 
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"AAN Omor neAloso pesAcIVOLEVTO HY Omobee 130 
"Efamivns axtives dx’ odpavoley taviavras, 

Oioy &pardivovras, ore oxiceyos xaT id 


variatus ipse elevatus, fuerit, pluvice 
inmemor esto. Neque serenus erit, 
quum ejus primum orientis orbis flac- 
cescenti similis dilatetur, et mox de- 
crescat: etiam si pluvioso tempore 
occumbens palluerit. Dilatatio orbis 
a cirrostrata nube facta est certissimo 
venture pluvie signo. 

119—125. At facta diurna pluvia, 
nubes circumspicito ; et occidentem 


ad solem conversus ; si quidem nubes. 


nigticanti similis solem obscuret ; sed 
circum ipsam nubem hinc inde circum- 
voluti radii finduntur ; certe adhuc in 
Auroram operimento ‘indigus esses.— 
Densam cirrostratum ante oculos ha- 
buisse videtur dum vv. 122, 123. scribe- 
bat; nam in plana hujus nubis facie, 
cum longe lateque horizontaliter ex- 
pansa est, solis radii quasi intervoluti 
et scissi sepius videntur. 
_ 1296—129. At si sol innubilus se 
fluctu vespero submergat; descendenti 
vero et abeunti nubes rubicunda vi- 
cine existant; hand te valde oportet, 
neque per noctem neque cras, timere 
de pluvia. YVuigaris opinio est rubi- 
eundum vesperi colum crastinam sere- 
nitatem portendere ; sed, cum mane 
rubet, pluviam in illo die. Ex fre- 
uentissima hujus prognostici observa- 
tione fit adagium nostrum ; 
“ An evening red anda morning grey, 
6 abure sign of a fine day.” 
[Ray Proverb. 4, edit. p. 37.] 


Nonnulli addunt, 

“ But an evening grey and a morning 
red, 

Put on ‘your hat or you'll wet your 
head.” 


-Jam in mentem venit nro Geaimaha illud 


Gallorum proverbium, 

Rouge soir et blanc matin 

Font réjouir le pelerin. 

[Ray Proverb. 4. edit. p. 37,] 
Cui simillimum habent Itali, 

Sera rosa, e nigro matino 

Allegra il pelegrino. 

[Ray Proverb. 4. edit. p. 37.] 
Plinius scribit, ‘* Si circa occidentem 
rubescunt nubes, serenitatem future 
diei spondent ;” [Plin. Hist. Nat. xviii. 
35.] paullo inferius notat, “ Quod si 
in exortu fiet ita ut rubescant nubes, 
maxima ostenditur tempestas,” 3 
Hist. Nat. xviii. 35.] 

130. Verum quando solis radii mar- 
cescentibus similes extemplo e calo 
portenduntur, quasi evanescentes, 
quandoque Luna stans ex directo solis 
terreque obumbret, tum oporiet te 
timere de pluvia. I. T. Buhle de his 
versibus ita commentatur, Ojov Kar& 
Kabepby vis Kal jAlou" Kal ep Tis bWews 
nay TwoAv pel wy cor 4 oeAnYn ; Hore 
dropparre: juav Tas Wes uh Spay adrov, 
év igomotpia Kara Kabepoy yivomevn. Ai dé 
jAtaxal exdrchpers POlvovros unvos yivovrat, 
To 8& icrauévn, Hyow bray Kate rv 
oiketoy Spduov H cedhvn ev ufker yivoperm, 


an Aratt Diosemea. 5] 


‘Torowevy yang Té nah HeAtoro oeAyyy 
O08? ore of ere ovr' havywevals nous 00 


‘Daivovras vepehe imepanlces, ararobey aAAN, 


"Abpavros yivovrat en years xelv cepoupen. 

Mio avtws er” eovri TEpNY, émore mooraleic cs 

Axrives dalvovran erie X408 aos apo, 

"Paros 3, i deve or0 xeerormowevoy AzArabzo bas. 

“AAD gh wey xeives padnoy xVEDAOS Popéowro 140 
“Axrives, Bahrdy Kev ED VOUT: onpecelvossy, 

Ei 0 GAbyos ravioiro mph bvdos axrlver ow, 

Oidy yon pecArccucl veherces Pogeouas ULAMITT Hy 

"He ay _Emepycopzvoio mepiovogeowT BLEW ONO» 


Ove yey yeAov oxedobey peravevoce ahAceek 


Evdsos° aro oregas 03, xak daorenpes pchayedocte, 

Manrrov Menuepiou bdo O ay y arsmebre goth siot. 

Nxéareo 8 3; avlovros, ) aUTIXa Suowevoso, 

Ei mou obvs spe Ly Te mapyAse EIAAHT HOYT ok, 

ye vorou ne Popijos epeuder at, 7 7, exarrep bey, 150 
My® otto cxomiy rabryy eevee puacciey’ 


emoKiaen Toy iAtoy, iorapévyn Kat? evov 
vis yas Kad rod Halov. [Buhle Arat. Vol. 
i, p. 193. Edit, Leipz. 1793.] 

De solis radiis ita Plinins, ‘* Cum 
oriente radii non illustres eminebunt, 
quamvis circumdati nube non sint, 
pluviam portendent.” [Plin. Hist. Nat. 
35.] 

34, Negue, cum moranti soli nubes 
adihah ite lueescere ante Auroram 
apparent, alibi alia arida fiunt arva in 
illo die. Nubes rubentius colorate 
ante orientem pluviam portendunt; 
ergo arva non arida, sed hamida fiunt. 
Angli proverbium habent, 

‘* If red the Sun begins his race, 

Be sure that rain will fall apace.” 
Hoc proprie ad solis colorem respicit ; 
eadem tamen causa ruboris est, sive in 
Solis disco sive in circumjacentibus 
nubibus observatur; nempe specialis 
vaporis interpositi structura, que talis 
est ut radii rubri transeunt, dum ceteri 
reflectuntur. 

157—144, Inutilis repetitio in his 
versibus de prognosticis ex radiis con- 
tinetur. Ita transtul. Neque eodem 
modo adhuc existenti inferre, quando 
pretenti radii ante Auroram obscuri 
apparent, pluvie ant venti inituri ob- 
liviscere. At si radii caligine magis 
involyantur, certius pluviam pradi- 
cunt. Sin autem caligo modica circa 
radios extendatur, qualem sepe tener 


nubes ferunt, certe adveniente vento 
obtenebrari solent. De his radiis quos 
virgas appellant, ita scribit Seneca, 
“ Nune dicendum est de virgis quas 
minus pictas variasque et eque pluvia- 
rum signa solemus accipere ; in quibus 


non muitum. opere consumendum est ; 


quia virge nihil aliud quam imperfecti 
arcus sunt. Nam facies quidem illis 
est picta, sed nihil curvati habent: in 
rectum jacent. Fiunt autem juxta so- 
lem in humida fere nube et jam se spar- 
gente. Itaque idem est in illis-qui in 
arcu eolor, tantum figura mutatur : 
quia nubium quoque in quibus exten- 
datur alia est.” [Seneca, Nat. Quest. i. 
9.] Et inferius in capite undecimo, 
“ Aliud quoque virgarum genus appa- 
ret cum radii per angusta foramina 
nubium tenues, intenti, distantesque 
inter se diriguntur et ipsi signa im- 
brium sunt.” [Seneca, Nat. Quest. 
rea.) 

145—147. Iterum de halonibus agit 
et inter diversa geneta distinguit. De 
halonibus circa Lunam apparentibus 
satis supra disputavimus ; cum iidem 
solem circumdent, eandem fere tempes- 
tatem portendunt. Ergo scribit vv. 
145-7. ut trans. Neque quidem prope 
solem halones nigrescentes, sereni ; vi- 
ciniores vero, et impense nigricantes 
magis tempestuosi; duo seviores fue- 


rint. 
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ANNOTATIONES 
IN SOPHOCLIS ANTIGONAM, 


EX RECENSIONE CAROL. AUG, ERFURDTII. 


V.2. ors scripsit Hermann. pro 6, 71 ; eleganter Erfurdtio quidem 
~ jadice. * Amant enim Greci diversas confundere structuras, veluti 
cum 6 vel éxws infinitivo jungunt, quem ab ellipsi verbi alicujus pen- 
dere perperam statuit Zeunius.’ T'um locum, qui nihil ad rem pre- 
sentem spectat, e Platone laudat, additque : ‘ Non aptius exem- 
plum afferri potest quam Czd. R. 1402. "Sed illic certissima est 
emendatio Elmsleii legentis, apa pov peumnrad Th 00. Hinc pene 
inducor ut in nostro loco legam, 2 cicha ti Zeds. Sequentia 
Schieferus : «2, rs si genuinum est (habent autem et libri omnes et 
vere etiam Scholiastes) dicam positum pro oriaby, bridqmore. Call. 
Hymn. in Dian. v. 18. mOnWY oe or Avriva veimov, “Hytwa Axe. 
Pausan. 11, Q. 7. rémoy byte elroy. Cf. Basti Epist. Crit. p. 
114, § 121. | 

40. Schol. Avovoa trav opiopoy nal access roy loAuvelxny : unde li- 
quet pre oculis Scholiaste versari veterem lectionem, quz Brunckio 
manifesta, depravatio videtur: nam “ que inter duo verba oppositio 
debet esse, nulla hic est, quam Ave Tov youov idem sit quod 
Oamresy.” Legit igitur Avovo’ dy 1} Gamrovexe; opposita enim sunt 
Avew et epdnresy, ‘solvere et adstringere, Ad hxc recte observat 
Iirfurdtius, 2s¢mrew neque simpliciter, neque addito yéuov, significare 
posse “legem adstringere.” Recipit ergo lectionem Heraldi ad 
Tertulliani Apolog. 1 Digress. 27. emendantis Aodoue’ dv i Oam- 
Touc~; et ne quis particula H sententias disjungente offendatur, 
locum citat ex Eur. Phoen. 1647. ts dv vexpov tov? 9 HOT ATT EF BY 
and” H Yi xarvarov, Vavaroy avTadhrAakerau. Commemoratur etiam 
lavatio tanquam mos funerationem pracedere solitus. Sic in 
Eurip. Phoen. 1661. Antigone a Creonte petit, ut Polynicis cada- 
ver sibi saltem lavare ficeat, Bu 8 aA venpa AouTea TeoiBarsiv 
pe ee. ‘Adev autem et Aove alibi quoque confusa reperiuntur, ut. 
Orphei Lithic, 380., sed de loco ex Adschyl. Choeph. 291. desum-_ 
to male ratiocinatur Erf.:—Hermanni enim emendatio beso bas ev, 
oUTe ovAAOvELY Tia, supervacanea est, Rectius ed. vet. poniem 
1. e. cuynararvay, “una diversart.” Preterea hanc Heraldi emen- 
dationem quodammodo defendit hujusce fabula v. 892. "Emel fa-. 
vivras adroneip twas ty "EAouca xandounoa x.7. A.  Infelices 
conjecturas ‘Poupii et Musgravii in his versibus emendandis memo- 
rare supersedeo. | 

24. rod yvdpngs mor’ sis sic cum membranis et Aldo exhibent 
omnes quos sclo editors : : male. Nam ¢ in’ hoc loco non ab- 
eiut, sum, sed ab es, tbo, derivatur ; mov etiam de. motu dici non 
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potest: legas igitur mo cum ‘T. quod in his formulis usitatius. 
Ad. Col. 170. wot tis povridos Ady’; ibid. S10. moi podvav ZAdw, 
wareo; Kur. Hipp. 342. 

43. “Sepelire hunc meditaris, id quod publice prohibitum est, 
vel nunc cum publice prohibitum est?” Musgr. sed male ; con- 
struas ‘ Tune hunc sepelire meditaris, qui interdictus est civibus?” 

53. Birdodv Froese male, ut mihi quidem videtur. Cum Au- 
gust. Dresd. et ed. vet. reponas magoc, quam agnoscunt membr. 
Cf. Gad. Tyr. 782. 1297.0 Sewov iBeiy wabos eviptmote. 

56. adtoxrovoivte. “Ita Coraius emendavit vulgatum adroure- 
vovytes: quod Lexicographi, D. Scotto preeunte, ab adroxtsivw, 
prorsus barbaro illo, derivant. Cf. Schneid. Lex. Tom. II. p. 690. 
Vulgata tamen scriptura facit ut meminerim Euripidei illius cra- 
Brod gerpodpa, Herc. [. 865. cujus non aliud presens: dici potest 
quam oradiotp2y~o, quod non minus barbarum videtur.”  Schefer. 

58. In hoc loco primam personam pluralem nominativo duali con- 
jungit noster, ut etiam Eurip. Orest. 1060. Aguruvre norr favored? 
akiorara. Aristoph. Aves, 120. ixéra vo mos Ge bio adirypela. 
Qui hujusce syntaxeos plura exempla cupit, adeat is “ Annota- 
tiones in Euripidis Iphigeniam ‘Tauricam ex Recensione Augusti 
Sedleri in Mus. Crit. editas, egregiamque Elmsleii notam aoe varie 
consulat. 

67. Cf. Hipp. 785. 

71. ic?—i.e. ab eiu} sum. - Cave ab ionys derivandum putes, 
quod Brunckius fecisse videtur. 

75. tay evade, id est, tod, ov Ost pe cgeraesty Tos ty§ade. Sic in 
Philoct. 682. 00d ates pospae Tod ey Siow cuvtuyovte Ovardy, 1. e. 

7, Tove. Eurip. Troad. 787. ‘Talia nuntiari decet eum, qui immi- 
sete bis est, vestraeque impudentie quam sapientia studiosior.’ Si 
dixisset By aietiee peaAroy DiAos i YvaUns, genitivus yucpens e gidos 
penderet. Nune a pmararoy regitur, ut etiam sic dicere potuerit 
dvouvelay tHy dmerepay warrov yyouns Girav. Cf. Hermann. ad Vig. 
p. 714. 

80. mpotror—‘ Hesych. xpovyoro, mpopac itor, quo sensu hic ac- 
cipiendum. ’ ’—Musgr. Cf. Herod. 1x. 1v. ratiirce bs TO Ssbregoy a ane- 
ere Ae, m poe any pay Toy ’ Adnveetay ov Girtees YIaleds, eAmiteoy Bf odes 
ono ety Tis. HY VOBOT UIE 

83 py’ wo legendum, non py pov. 

86. V. Porson. ad Eurip. Hec. 624. et Monk. ad Hip. 437. 
Lycophron, 667. Agiov eGwALTTEgIS. Vulgatam tameu defendit 
Trach. 1198, ubi forma moAKOY iterum invenitur. 

92. N unquam vertas apyyy, omnino, nisi in eadem sententia par- 
ticulas od vel wy reperias. Phil. 1232. “Apyyy xdrvew av of8 anag 
2Bourduyy. Electr. 439. Cf.. Hermann. ad Vig. p. 718. ubi minus 
recte intellexisse videtur vir doctus Herod. I. 9. doxiy yap eye 
pyyavearomat : quem locum sic construas : imprimis rem totam ita 
geram ut—Diversa chorda oberrat /Eschineew xara Krycipovros 
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orationis Editor Oxoniensis p. 12. dgyyy bredbuvov yn axodnpeiv, ubi 
hc nota occurrit : ‘ apyyv reddas omnino adverbialiter :’ minime : 
in illo loco dpyyy valet magistratum. 

96. Malim raicones yap ody. 

104, Sic v. 871. Adwradoc isoov éume, et Eur. Iph. T. 194. 
iepas Ouy atyas de Sole dicitur. Sic etiam Luna noctis oculus 
vocatur in Asch. Theb. 386. Pers. 428. 'Tragicorum in his rebus 
grandiloquentiam ridet Aristoph. Nub. 284. “Oupa ydp aibépos 
axngparoy ceduyeiras: Mappapeaiow &y adyeis, quod monuit Valcke- 
naer. Animad. in Ammon. p. 76. 

106. Aldus et Codd. vet. réy Acdxacmw ‘Apydiev, metro claudi- 
cante. Inepto additamento Triclinius defectum supplevit piv. 
Legit Brunck. roy Acixaom 2& "Aoydeey, quod improbat Hermann. 
ad Viger. p. 812. epicorum poetarum usu in Sophoclem intruso 
offensus: qu ratio minus Erfurdtium movet: multa enim Tragici 
ex Epicis adoptasse reperiuntur. Sed metrum Brunckii mutatio- 
nem repudiat: reponit igitur d&m “Apydélev, quod probo. Asch. 
Theb. 89. Phoen. 1110. Aedxacmw civogdpev "Apysiny orgcroy. 

112. Cf, Aesch. Agam. 48. Méyav ex Oupod xratovres Aon Tpcmor 
ObYUTIwy. * 

120. Te hoc modo post plures voces in priore sententiz mem- 
bro positum multis exemplis confirmari potest. Qid. T. 758, 
Od oy7’. ag’ ob yap xeibey yAde nad xgarn Bez’ eld? Zeyovra Adidy t’ 
dAwadra. Phil. 141. Iph. T. 199, ab Elmsleio emendatur : ev 
Tay mptobey Suabévrwy Tavrarday txBaiver moe 7 eis olxous, omeddes = 
aomovdacr em ool dalumy. | ~ 

126. Musgravio assentior, qui daytimaaw Seaxovtr de Thebanis 
dictum arbitratur, quod et docet Scholiastes, et satis per se perspi- 
cuum est. Ejus tamen conjecturam dvoyelpwra non probo: melior 
est dvoraipwuc, quod signiticat difficultatem objectam ab adversario 
serpente. 

127. Cf. Blomfieldium ad Aésch. Pers. 832. 

130. Xpucod xavayy drepomAtais. Sic Brunck. prima posterioris 
yocabuli syllaba ob crasin copule xe} producta, Quare Erfurdt. 
jungit ypucod cum éedu.ars, et Hermanni emendationem, que est 
xavayy & vmeporAlas, In textum admittit. 

134. Sic Aischylus de Capaneo Sept. Theb. 428. "Exves 03 cia, 
yupvoy avdok muphepoy. 

135. /Mschyl. Sept. Theb. 334. Masvoyevos 8 emumver Anodemas 
prclvony Edce Bercy "Aone. th | 
138. Aldus hune yersum sic edidit: eixe 8 aAAa Ta mev ZAAM, 
Tad én’ aAAois erevoya x.7. A. ubi, si legas dAAw pro AAG, omnia 
sunt clara. Sic construas: ‘ Sed aliter cecidit res. Hee m illum, 
ila im alios, mala contulit Mars.” Infelicem Musgravii conjec- 
turam pretereo. Brunckius sic constituit; Eiye 0 aAAg Ta mey 
GAAK, Tad’ eo’ KAADIC, neglectis:antistrophicorum versuum numeris. 
Lily 8 dAAa td piv, “AAA O em? HAAOIS Emevouc, Erfurdtius, qui, 
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** Sensus est :” ait, “ alia alibi sors.” Vocibus ra p2v poeta subjun- 
git adda 02 ut Pind. Olymp. 11. 138. Nem. vit. 51. 

143. ‘ Téan hic valet réfiv. Cf. Eustath. p. 686. 19. “ Sopoxays 
83 xal ras otpariwrinds mavrevy las tv “Avtiyevy mayyadrna Tédy AZyel, 
Did TO TeAcwregous Iows moreiv Tods EyovTas aUTA, El poy Te Ape Kad Exel 
oUTws exccAsce TA OmAITIna Tayp~aTa. Posterior interpretatio vera.” 
Herm. in Notis Mss. et confirmatur, ut ait Erfurdtius, simili loco 
in Adschyl. Pers: 295. "Os 7° éal cxymrouyia Taydels, avavdpoy rakiy 
7%o¢40u baviav.— Non opinor. Prior interpretatio mihi videtur melior. 

149. Post 678 tantum sit virgula: namque aAAd yap, ut docet 
Elmsleius ad Eurip. Heracl. 481., valet aan’ @res1.—Verba sequen- 
tia sic conjunge: é« moAguav post bellum bécbe Anoportvay tév viv 
obliviscamint presentium malorum. 

154. ‘O OnBas 9 EdsAibov Baxyior doyor. Sic pessime ex 
Scholiaste edidit Erfurdtius. Pro éazalyduv, legendum, ercator— 
quod exhibent Aldus et veteres Codd.—Recte Schneiderus in 
Lex. Gr. jungit 2acaifwv dey, “ laetum clamorem incipiat.” 

163. Horre oaédrw ceicavres. Quam metaphoram adamat noster 
poeta. Cid. R. 2%. moras yap, womep xadtos sloopas, &yav “Hen 
THArsies xdvaxoudiccs ucpa Bubdv tr otey ole re Gosviou caAou. 

175. Mplv cum subjanctivo vel optativo non usurpant Tragici, 
nisl In priori membro-adsit negandi aut prohibendi significatio. Cf. 
Med. 277. 677. Philoct. 551. 961. Gid. Tyr. 505. Trachin. 659. 
Interdum, ut in nostro loco abest particula negativa, sed ita tamen 
ut maneat sensus negativus. Negativam particulam im adjectivo 
a&uyoavoy includi vix opus est ut moneam. Idem est ac si dixisset, 
odx av éxuabow; ut in Trach. 2. ws odx av aidy expadors Bpordy 
aoly dv Oavy tis. Cf. Elmsleium ad Med. 221. 

181. vivre xab moron, “nunc ut olim. Alibi dixit viy re xed tore. 
vid. not. ad Elect. v..676. Plato. Phad. p. 274. dct re xab rére, 
tunc ut semper.” Scheef. , 

182. ‘Trach. 577. otép£es yuvaine neivos dvri cot wAcov. Eurip. 
Suppl. 429.  °O yap s¢odv0s poddnow dvr) rod réous Kpelooos 
didwot. , 

189. Cicero ad Famil. x11. Epist. 25. “ Una navis est jam 
bonorum omnium: quam quidem nos damus operam,..ut rectam 
teneamus.” Tods didous mwoodueda recte explicat Erf. “ comparamus 
nobis eos amicos, quos nobis comparamus.” Eadem ratione dicitur 
Tous Geads Hyeiodas, credere deos esse, quos esse credi solitum est. 

199. Sept. Theb. v. 579. Uda maropay xab Geods rods eyryevels. 

203. Recte, ut mihi quidem videtur, legit Erfurdtius éxxexjouxras 
pro exxexnpuy bas. 

205. Ezy 8 dhamrov nal meds ciwvay Sumas Kal meds xuvav, ederroy, 
elxioroy 7 ideiv. Sic legas et verba conjungas : 24v. bua, clcrroy 
xo Beordy mpds——ainiordy re wore ide’ qua via omnia patent. 
Nugatur quidem Scholiastes legens aixicbév?—“ rodro xa?’ CAoy xat 
peipos’ TD way ainsobevrc oAov' To 8 Dimas, pepos.” 
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207. xoumor’ ey nou, male Aldus—quem sequitur Erf.: non enim 
dici potest pro 2& 2405 yz. Recte alia editiones 2 éucd. 

213. In vulgata seriptura sod 7’. quid sibi velit particula rz, 
nemo * exputaverit, Reponit igitur, et mea sententia recte, Erf. 
ToUr’, qu vox interdum abundat, ut v. 698- rut Gok: 504, ubi et 
r00, vs 640. 

218. ror’. Brunckius 7090, legendum cei ahAo jntes caliud 
prater hoc. Sed Porsonus ad Toupii Emend. p. 486. vix credit 
ahAog Cum gemtivo usurpasse Tragicos. 

228. Recte usurpantur of et dro, cum in utroque membro est 
motus significatio, Sic Eurip. Orest. 1678. _Xupeire YUY EXAOTOS, 
ai mporaagopey (sub. masiv.) ‘Telepho rit." IP ros sconGers (se. levees.) 

234. xl cor rd pydev eFepd, 8 dws. Hunc versumy sic exhibet 
Erfurdtius ; minus recte ; Brunckius tamen rectius, qui ‘sic. legit : 
TENDS ye ev TO Oebp’ Zvheyey peorsiy Not xel ro pndev eleou, decow o°, 
ouws. ubi languidum oo}, sic sensu a reliqua versus parte divisum, 
valde displicet. Scio equidem heey tali modo poni Eurip. Helen. 
1510. "Eoras rad obdt peuberas woos mote “Hyiv. od 8 adrac,. eyyus 
dy, eres Tade. sed illic emphaticum | est hiv, quod. minus displicet. 
Ajax, v. 331. Texunooa Sewa, mai Tersiravros, Ayes “Hua, Tov 
avdod diame pas Bera bous HAaKOIG : quod melius ita punctum monet vir 
doctus, Téxpyooe Seid, mas Terchrayros Aeyets, iam TOY cevOpet Cree 
medoiBaotas xaxorc,. conferens ejusdem fabule v. 216. Mavic yep 
arovs Huby oO xAEivdS Nourepos Aias a&merxwBnby. In priore nostri 
versus parte, lege coi 0’, ei 7d div, conferens v.70. oct 2, ei Boxes 
y. 467. Totum versum sic punctum volo Xo) &, ei 7d peydey Espa, 
dparw 0; duos. 

256. Hor. Carm, 1.28. At tu, nauta, vagee ne parce malignus 
arene Ossibus et capiti inhumato Particulam dare :—precibus non 
linquar inultis, Teque piacula nulla resolvent.. Quanquam festinas, 
non est mora longa : licebit [njecto ter pulvere curras. 

Q71. éyryvooxomey aut tale verbum ante Omws eX nostra lingue 
indole esset expectandum. Similis autem verbi omissio invenitur 
li. F. $15, 6. Hippol. 255. 931. Med. 535-8. 

276. Simili modo versum claudit Eurip. Pheen. 1635. 

277. Cf. Aisch. Pers. 258. Oiwo, xandy mev xomrov ayyedrgiy 
HARK. 

278. oe pro él, num, utrum. Sic. 1286. AAN sigoperba, my TE 
nal MaTaOYETOY gue xarvares. Cf. Heracl. 483. Troad. 176. 

987. Post yiv éxeivey virgulam 3 insere, et cum prioribus conjunge. 

296. Hipp. 487.. Toir’ iof'y 0 bynrdy eb mdAess oinoussevers Aowovs tT 
amoAAUT —— 

316. Odx olcbe xai viv, os auiapws Aeysts Erf. Sed legendum 
puto : 08 nah oir bay viv ws— 

318. ¢ Simplicius et elegantius esse putabam cum Hermanno, 
si tolleretur interpunctio post +} %, que quidem et in cod. Au= 
gust. et in ed. Ald) abest,’ Erf.s:.cui non assentior. - Cum 
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Brunckio reponas : Th 023 pudpiters—Sic Aj. 103. °H rodmirpsmroy 
xivadbos sEnpou we orou 5 Cid. ‘T. 920. | 

821. Ovxouy 700’ épyov rovro mouhoas more. Sic membr. August. 
et impressi.. Br. e cod. I. dedit odxouy rod Egyoy eiut mosjoaus more, 
cui impugnat Erf. primum, quia izi in cod. August. supra mooas 
scriptum est, tanquam interpretatio ; deinde, quod mote 'supervaca- 
neum est ; denique quod omissum est pronomen eye, sine quo 
nullus cum precedentibus nexus. Legit ergo ovxouy rd y' Epyoy 
rotro mosyoas eyo. Harum rationum vim haud curo, nec, ut vide- 
tur, curavit Valckenaerius, qui et mort retinuit et ey omisit, sic 
legens: ovxouy mor’ Egyov Tolito morjoas exw: cui objicio, quod eye, 
cum aoristi participio conjunctum actionis durationem plerumque, 
si non semper, denotat: que significatio huic loco minime conve- 
nit. cf, sup. v.22. 32. 180. 786. 

324. Brunck. recte & doxei ve: rectius tamen fuisset, si totum 
versum ‘sic. legisset : 7H Oewov, w doxes ye, TO vevdy doxeiv, Haud 
infrequens est hee antecedentis ellipsis, ubi antecedens. antea 
memoratum fuit. Cf. v. 36. arn’ 05 ay ToUTwY TI ope [Toure | dovoy 

moonsia dee. 477. 581. . Ois yep dv c2oly Oedbev Somos, aras Oddev 
AAglresy Sysveas émt manbos & Epmroy 5 ubi constructio est: ovdsy atas 
zAAgiores epmroy ext mA‘Gos /svetes [rovray] cis dy ceirby ddmog. Aj. 1069. 

334, “ ror0, 1.e. xara t. Br. Ut mihi videtur, male. <Alludit 
ad touTO +d devov hoc solers animal; mecum facit. Schol. rovro rd 
vyivos Tiby dvbodmey. 

348. Vulgo wepippadys. Sed Eust. p. 138, 24. veram lectionem 
apipgatis servavit. 

355. "Avéwosv odvyuc de celeritete consilii intelligendum male 
docet Hermann.: nec tamen Brunckio assentior, qui pro sublimium 
nena scientia sumendum putat. . ” Avemoev Dorica est forma. pro 
jvewoev, quod Hermannum videtur latuisse. Per jvéuo. gp. tran- 
quillitatem animt intelligo.—Pro dpyds Musgr. conjicit, infelicis- 
sime sane, dpypeds, i.e. ex Hesych. expositione, Pocuyp0Us : apxas 
legit Scholls sed non solicitanda sunt vulgata. ’Aordvowos dpyai 
civiles mores et omnino civilia instituta denotant, Affini significatu 
spyas adhibet noster AY. 640. Odx ers cuvrpdposs dpryetis Lumsdoa: — 
e0vdakauro hic valet adros Eauroy ebidagey. Cetera paullo audacius sic 
refingit Hermann.: dvoavrwy "Bois maya aidolav. * Defectum 
duabus syllabis versum restituit Hermanni sagacitas, addita voce 
sOpis, quod quidem Sophocleua sonat, et simile quid Schol. legisse 
colligere licet ex illius interpretatione edaicdyrds errs xc obicod fei 
uwatov. Preterea ipsam vocem pis ab eo expositam esse proba- 
bilem facit Schohon ad Aj. 910, ubi voces xadog et aidois declaran- 
tur per dvaicbyros.’ \ Erfurdt. In. reliquis haud pari fortuna rem 
gessit : meliora sunt nec tentanda vulgata. 

307. Pro voqBaus magsipwy rectissime » et ingeniosissime séribit 
Schefer. vawous Yao clpovy 1, €. aver wy, THLdy. V. Arist. Ran. S78. 
ubi wiezy Glosse interpretantur viyoiv, weyeddvev. Branckit sw 
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eav, Musgrav. ¢govpav, Reisk. yeguipav, Hermanni pow silentio 
pretermittenda censeo. Non autem male vulgatam lect. defen- 
dit Erf. ‘ Verbum capeipe, quod :preter hunc locum occurrit 
m fragm. Adschyli apud Longinum LIL. 1, in Xenoph. Symp. VI. 
2, et Polyb. Hist. XVILI. 413. verti debet conserere, connectere. 
Sic ergo construas: Qui leges patrie et sacratam Dei justitiam 
connectit, 1. e. qui leges patria tales esse vult, quales sancte Deorum 
jgustlitia conveniant. | 

885. ‘Cum. Schol. apstByy legisse videatur,. Christianus Car. 
Reisigius, juvenis harum literarum  studiosissimus, probabiliter 
corrigit mole Eduperpoc meouByy toxy.’ Schef. Eandem lect., non 
monito Jectore, ad Heracl. 461. exhibet Elms. 

387. Cf. Hip. 436, Ai dedregas 82 dpovrides copwrepets. 

388. Recte vulg. Conjicit ex Suida Erf. cory 7 av. Sed 
illud, ut mihi quidem videtur,ad Od. T. 433. solum spectat ; ubi 
poetam nostratem laudat Elmsl. Titus Andron. Act. 1. Sc. 2. Dud 
trust by leisure him that mocks me once. 

395. Punge post 2adov. In v. 399. pro xafbevgdiy legas xeeinpeby. 
In v. 404. 79éy scribendum recte putat Schef. ad Greg. Corinth. 
p: 532. 

400. éxicrecas reponendum putat Hermann. in Not. Mss. 
Frequenter nuncii in peroranda narratione hac formula utuntur 
mae’ tyes Adyov, wave’ axnxoas, et similibus. , 

407. 4% xatelyero véxug emendatio est clarissima Hermanni. ‘ Ar- 
ticulus,’ ait in not. Mss. ‘ versum finiens auribus est molestus: 
neque unquam alibi Soph. sic collocat. Szpius quidem apud 
Soph. articulus in precedente versu, nomen in sequente, est, sed 
semper interjecta aliqua particula vel adjectivo. Gid. T. 553, 
995, 1056. Ged. C. 290, 351, 577,’ &c. Brunck. confiteor in 
Cid. T. 1266. legisse : amet 82 +7 4 TAjmuy exert, Seid ravbevd’ jy 
dea. Sed illa et seqq. mirum in modum corrupit. Rectius Elms. 
reponit : evel 03 yx Zxeiro TAnmoy, Oawd y qv revbeve Gog. 

412. ef tig ro0d? agedjoo wévov. Genuina lect. Cf. simillimam 
constructionem apud Phil. 376. 

416. dyos jubet legi Hermann. quo proprie significari putat 
quod quis stupet et a quo quis pre metu refugit. Sed ea significa- 
tio cum Erfurdt, vereor ne nulla possit auctoritate comprobart. 
Nec Erfurdt. assentior, cui ojp&viov &xog esse videtur ingens ma- 
fum, quamvis haud ignorem jzpd¢ in illo sensu interdum usurpari ut 
apud. Hip. 1201. Cycl. 264. Il. 2. 407, iepis indds. Blomf. in 
Gloss. ad Pers. 579, de nostro loco optime disputat. ‘ Ove. ay os 
absurde post Hesych. et Phot. VV. DD. intelligunt, pulverem ad 
calum sublatum, cum sit calamitas divinitus immissa.: Aj. 195. 
arayv obpaviey, ubi Schol. riy e& odpavod meunpbeioay.’ 

421. minpdg¢ conjicit Bothius, vere, ut opinatur Erf. Indictum 
vellem. Sic. Aj. 628. oinrpas yoou Geuilos aydots “Hoes ddop.0005. In 
hoe loco mixpos estoinrpés. | 
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423, Cf. Porson. ad Hec. 302. Blomf. ad Pers. 425. 

428. Repone apiwy. Cf. Pers. 493, 811. 

429. De libaminibus, que mortuis fiebant, v. Gloss. Blomf. ad 
Pers. 616. . a 

449. § Verba rovode veuous non intelligi possunt, nisi de iis legi- 
bus, quarum paullo ante vv. 444, 6, 7, mentio facta erat. Deinde, 
que ‘Thebanis date fuerant, quo jure év davipammow condite vocan- 
tur; fortasse pro todode scribendum ods.’ Erf. Mili quidem 
recte, aliter vero Schefero videtur judicasse. ‘ Tovode véuous sc. 
Samrsobas Tods vexpous, ut recte Schol.: legem enim justorum mor- 
tuis persolyendorum intelligi oportere satis docet versus proxime 
antecedens. Sic autem eximie magnanima puella Creontis illud, 
nab dar’ eroAmas TovTd tarepBaivery vowous, respondet, tanquam paro- 
dia ridens.’ 9 

451. ¢ A sensu hujus loci Brunckius in versione aberravit, verba 
Oyyrcv ov’ umepdpamery, que manifesto de se dicit Antigone, referens 
ad Creontem.’ Erf. Sed propter plures causas false. Primo, locus 
ex Eurip. lon. ab Herm. ad Vig. p. 713. depromtus non defen- 
dit hanc locutionem, §yyrdy Gv’, si quis eam de se ab Antigone 
usurpatam intelligat: illic enim recte legit Musgr. Kal mas ra 
xpelocw, Oyarig ova’ dmegdpayd ;—Preeterea, notus canon Dawesi- 
anus: ‘Si mulier de se loquens,’ &c. Erfurdtii opinioni adversa- 
tur.— Deinde tmegreéyvev non est idem quod trepBalvey violare, sed 
vincere, supertorem esse, uxay, xpareiv, denotat. Cf. Valck. ad Phoen. 
581.—Denique, si Gvyrdy ov? ad Creonta referemus, ellipsin rod gue 
ante 6yyrov Ovi’, que haud sane frequens est, vitamus. 

454. Recte in notis Mss. Hermannus: ‘ Repugnat sensu voy 
ye: scribe viv te xaybéc, ut viv Te nal mpuyy Aristoph. Ran, 726.’ 
Conferatur Cid. R. 865, &c. cy véwos rodueras, Kc. 

461. V. Blomfield. in Gloss. ad Pers. 1013. Quoad sententiam 
conferendus Cesar apud Sallust. Cat. 11. 20. Im luctu atque mise- 
riis mortem arumnarum requiem, non crucialum, esse. 

464. mao’ oddev nullius momenti. Sic v. 35. Agam. 237. Orest. 
569. | 

482. Elmsleio ad Heracl. 651, scribendum videtur 4 rap’ éya—. 
In versu proximo legendum est avari. 

485. Hic et Aj. 108. gpxios pro épxzios dat Erf. Sed, ut, ejus 
verbis utar, ‘ éoxziog procul dubio rectius est.’ Cf. Choeph. 559, 
569. Troad. 17, 483. 

491. Recte conjungit Musgrav. xAorebds cum mpdobev Henodas, ut 
constructio sit: 6 02 dujos tTdav év oxdrw pydey dobdis Texvapevav PIAss 
%p. 4. xA.: mens autem eorum, qui in tenebris pravi aliquid moliun- 
tur, solet prius malefica convinci, i.e, maleficii. Paulo aliter 
vertit H. Steph. ‘ Mens eorum, gui aliquid sceleris clam moliun- 
tur, quum aliogui sit illius occultatrix, solet tamen prius deprehendi, 
i.e. solet eorum vultus, qui scelus moliuntur, certis quibusdam 
indiciis detegere mentem et trepidam conscientiam eorum qui ali- 
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quid, "Bree Huc pertinere videntur hi senarii Menandri : ‘0 CuvioTo~ 
POY aUTM Th, xaY 7) bpacdraros, “H coveois airoy Oerhoraroy elves moses. 
Cicero de Fin. I. Etsi vero impietas molita quippiam est, quamvis 
occulte fecerit, nunguam tamen. confidit wd fore semper occultum. 
‘Plerumque improborum facta primo suspicio insequitur, deinde 
sermo, atque tum accusator, tum judex. 

an Elmsleius ad Cid. R. 3 22. scribendum putat apior’ cin. 

Brunckii conjecturam ata pro TOUTOIS in textu recipit 
Exh mea quidem sententia male. Libri omnes rodroic. Si 
quid mutandum, tovrois raird legerem, quainquam haud ignoro 
tadtd pro tadréy non valde frequentasse Tragicos. Legitur tamen, 
ut notat Elms}. ad Gad. R. 734. apud Trach. 425. Choeph. 208. 
&c. In versu sequenti melius legeretur @yxAzios. 

513. 6 xarbzvey véxus Ineptum Brunckio videtur, quum de utro- 
que fratre perinde mtelligi possit. Sed, ut recte monet Erf., uter 
fratrum significetur, e nexu satis apparet. Vulgatum satis de- 
fendit v. 26. rove abalws bavdvre moduvelxous vexuy. Od. A. 37. 490. 
VEXVETO narapoiwevoiri. 

io Wile “Opes 0 of “Adys Tos vop.ous ioous robes, post Brunck. edidit 
Erf. Malim cuws 08—mobsiy. “OP Ald. et de mofeiy dicetur ut in 
S. C. Th. 368. 0:—pafsiv. Hip, 294. yuvatines tide ouynabioravers 
vorov; ubi male Porsonus conjicit cuyxalloraivs’ ay. Cf. que 
notantur v. 752. —De sententia Lucian. Dial. Mort. xxv. 2. “Ioo- 
Tipe ‘yee gy “Adov xa) omoios wavres: et Dial. xxiv. Chiron : THY ey 
“Abov ioorsiay, ut rem plane popularem laudat. 

524. Eodem modo supprimitur verbum v. 618. S. C. Th. 368. 
Hip. 170. ’Aaa’ ¥e T 0G06 YEpole 7 po Supaiy — 

526. Hip. 172. oruyvov & oppday vehoc ade aver ah. 

520. Male legit Brunck. d¢ynuevy. ‘Theimérn repone, quod ne ille 
quidem prorsus damnandum putat, et cum Musgrav. verte furtim 
subrepens; non cum Brunckio, qui locum ex Here. Fur. 71, ubi 
IN sensu Tov Tameivos occurrit, laudat. 

535 - Eandem constructionem in Prom. 339. notat Hermann, 
Ae pero wy nah TETOAUHKWS E01. 

54]. Post adyois recte monet Erf. subaudiendum esse j2dvov. 
Cf. Hip. 359, et. ibi Porsonum. 

550. Ti dar av, ad\Ad viy,—Edd. omnes, quasi a. vy per nunc 
saltem interpretandum esset. Sic autem positum mihi valde frigi- 
dum videtur: nec loca, ubi £AAd in hoc sensu occurrit, vulgatam 
defendunt. Electr. All. 2 Geot marpwos dit hiegs hl y; sana yov. 
1018—Legerem rl dir ay dAAO viv—Cf. v. 218. Th dyr" ay aA 
TOUT emEvTEAAOIS ers; 

556. Mahim xai wey toy vay y—et 1042. xab viv Agyeis—ubi 
vulgo legitur xai pyy. Par ticule enim xa} iy, si ye una alterave 
voce Interposita non inducatur, adventum nove persone semper 
indicant : quod bene notum. 


566. Cf. Pors. ad Or. 1051. 
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567. Recte Erf. dpdoiuo. Foemminum yy Atticis ignotum 
fuisse cum E]msl. ad Heracl. 839. jamdudum putavi. 

571. Locis a Brunckio prolatis addas Hip. 113. 

587. Recte in textu Jacobsii emendationem admisit Erf., tum 
quod ducdvenoy Give post Sucnvdas Oghnroyos mvoais egregie langueret, 
tum quod antiqui poete non solent epitheta pluria per copulam 
jungere. Legant igitur futuri editores five xal dvoavénw rove 
Bpemouow avtimaAyyes axtal. . 

592. Repudianda est Brunck. lect, quam male defendit Electr. 
142. Facillime excidere potuit ts, ut notat Erf. quod ipsum additur 
Cid. R. 921. Lege igitur cum Erf. éyes Avow tive. 

597. Legendum ’Epivws. Cf. Blomf. in Gloss. ad Prom. 53. 

598. xaraoyxor frustra tuentur Erf. et Herm. ad Vig. p. 784; 
linguz ratio postulat xaracyvy. In Electr. 800 cum Bothio lege 
xaTakN ay. 

605. obi” eorev legendum puto. Sic intellige: legem hanc— 
sc. neminem mortalium in vita procul a calamitate incedere— 
satis comprobant tempus instans et futurum et preteritum; quasi 
verba essent vdm0¢ d0e, drs ov. 0. 2. ev B. mam. o 2. a. apn. emt TO Er.— 
Misere nugantur editores: nec scio an melius profecerim. 

615. Recte reponit Elmsl. ra 23 pév: forma guuev pro sives 
ut suspicor offensus. Hoc enim péy, cui nullum respondit &, 
non insolens est.—Sententia notissima: Quem Jupiter vult per- 
dere, prius dementat. Schol. versus seqq. profert: “Oray & 6 
Saluwy av0pt mopavvy xaxe, Tov voy eBrube mpdirov,  Bouvdrsverau. 
flisch. Frag. quod servavit Plut. de Aud. Poet. p. 63. @2ds 
pev aitiay dues Bporois, “Orav xaxwour Chua mapmydyy Jean’ Liy- 
curgus contra Leocrat. p. 213. ed. Tayl. of yao deck oddéy mpore- 
poy moroticw Tov movnpwv aviewmmuy tTHy Ciavolay maperyoucs xal my 
Coxovos Tav apyalwy tivis monTaY, womeo KONT MOUs ypaavres TaIs 
emiyevouevors, Tale TA Tay Bsia xatarimeiv; “Otay yap opyy Sasmovaw 
Bramry twa, Toor aird modrov fagaigeiras dpevav Tov votv roy extroy, 
ig Ge TH yelow Tpémes Tympuny, iv elo wydiy oy duxoraves. 

623. dxéerepov melius. Sic S. C. Th, 525, Choeph. 103. De 
hac eg) ray apavey loquendi formula cf. Hip. 346. Od pavris. cit 
Tahavy yraves cadds, ub1 Monk. laudat Hec. 737. Heliodori ‘Thea- 
genes Cnemonem sic alloquitur il. p. 97. mas, ratira ay eidelyy;, od 
yap 0) mavriney us TOde omNAMIOY avedelee. 

624. dpa wor xAvav, Tis medrcvimdou margh Avocaivey maps; Sic 
legendum puto. Vulgo dea pi xAdav, que et Musgr. et Herm. 
perabsurda questio apparet: haud tamen Blomf. qui ad 5. Th. 
198. nostrum locum defendit, citans Soph. El. 446. 8. Th. 193. 
Sed hee a nostro loco sunt paullum diversa: conjecturam igitur 
ab Herm. ad Vig. p. 789. propositam in textum reciperem ; dein, 
Tig MEAACVEGOU CUM Avocalywy jungo, ut Alc. 5, ob o% p¢oAwbals, Ubi 
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xaow aut evexx supprimi recte monet Monkius. th versu ultimo 
malim Seamer dire. 

629. Recte Musgr. afimoerei—Meifoy conjicit, quod tamen non 
probat Erf. Rectius fecisset, si virgulam post Gépecbas delevisset, 
a constructio esset: sit. cod x. H. Languidior est sensus, si cod 

m. pro, genitivo absolute, ut alunt, posito accipias. 

” 632. torévinmale Ef, “Cow Scheifi malim ioréyvas: ‘ sic ani- 

matum esse oportet, ut postponas’— 

645. Quid sibi velit re, prorsus ignoro. Legerem cum Schutz. ad 
Choeph. 194. ws cis a Cuopevy. Senténtia est cobntalis v. 802-8. . 

652. ejre male’ Br.; nam, ut recte monet Schef., in hoc.par- 
ticularum complexu Dien nunquam conspicitur, Recte igitur Erf. 
ai yap Oy Ta of eyyevi. “Anoowa Opebw nutriam ut sint parum 
obedientes. Post verba sepe ponitur adjectivi accusativus, qui 
effectum ab actione productum denotat. Elect. 1297. Zoxov épyav 
avavdoyv. Phoen. 446. dicrrakacay bporyevels gbdous. Med. 869. 
Téykour yep gowiew. Heracl. 575. tiacxe odpovs doce, ut sint 
sapientes. Ant. 785. Cesar Bel. Gal. LV. iii. Multo humiliores 
inferioresque redegerunt.—N ostrum locum cum Heath. verte: ¢ Si 
hos, qui natalibus mihi cor yuncti sunt, parum morigeros habuero 
reliquos, quibus nulla mecum generis necessitudo, non omnino 
habebo.’ 

655—9. Hos quatuor versus ad Seidleri mentem optime Bite 
retraxit Erf., vulgo positos post v. 663. 

662. aoe xp} xAdew, Erf.—sed ut recte se habeat orjoziz, pro 
presenti +g} repone prateritum ypiv. De diversa horum: verborum 
significatione, v. Elms}, ad Heracl. 959. 

669. Xotrws malim pro xov. Tos, quod tamen stake potest, sl ex 
Eustathio p. 759, 39. legimus -yuvaimdy: minime, si yuvesxde cum 
editionibus vulgatis retinemus. To: enim generali, non specifice, 
observation? preefigitur. Locum sic construas : “ Sic enim pugnare 
necesse est pro is que decreta et edicta sunt: nec sinendum est 
ut nos a foeminis vincamur.” Non enim ante joojrex est supplen- 
dum ex versu precedenti ra xoopodmeva, ut putat Musg. Eleganter 
enim Attici verbalia in teov numero plurali efferunt, quod ubservatum 
fuit a Corintho de Dial. Att. § Ixm. Cf. Aristoph. Plat. 1084-5: 
"Opens 0 émsion xed Tov olvoy iEbous Tlivesy, Euvexmore’ geri oor reel Thy 
tpuya. Lysist. 124. 450. ’Ardp od yuvoundy obderore y ioontéa, ubi 
nostrum locuny parodia ridet facetus ille comicus. 

673. Conjicit, nec male, Schieferus PeBagppela sc. tov vollv. 
Fatillimam esse mutauionem non negabunt palwographive periti. 
Vulgatam tamen defendit v. 1218. i bai xAémrouas, quod Scho- 
liastes interpretatur: % dmerdpos brd rév bedv. Comparat Erf. Eur. 
Pheen. 500. Quod ex nostro fuisse derivatum non dubitat. Valcke- 
naerius: nam. aliquot annis ante actam esse Sophoclis Antigonam, 
quam Euripidis committerentur Phoenisse. 

678. Recte fecit Erf. qui in textum Musgr. conjecturam xarepn 
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pro xarépw admisit. Scholiastes legisse’ videtur Nat eows ; unde 
corruptum est ydrépw, ut monet Hermannus in Notis Mss, 
Totus locus sic legendus : Févorro pay rely syctrége nordic Syov. Sen- 
sus est: Tu quin recte dicas, non negaverim, quanquam et alia 
ratione recte fortasse se habeat 7¢s. 

697. »} viv male. Legendum py vuy, et v. 1818. Cf. Soph. El, 
316, 324. /Esch. Prom. 516. Suppl. 206. S. Th. 228. et que 
ibi annotavit Blomf. ) 

713. ¢ An subaud. [xara] révra? vel'etiam sine ellipsi regi potest 
ab émoryuys tAcw.” Muser. Neutrum mihi placet: ray avopa mvt’. 
virum quemque. : FT 

714. Malim ratte. In his formulis adamant Tragici. Prom. 
520. Med. 368. 

722. Male post cs interrogationis notam delet Erf. I'dp 
in interrogationibus usurpatum Anglice vertendum then, ut v. 724. 
727. Hunce versum et superiorem sic construas; ‘ Non @etatem 
magis quam opera decet respicere.’ * Itane est? anne offictum est 
tuum tnobedientes colere. Nam in hoe loco zeyoyv éor} non poni- 
tur, ut putat Erf. pro ypeta éort opus est. Concedo equidem apud 
Aj. 12. sic usurpari: sed in nostro loco non de necessitate; sed de 
officio agitur, ut in Phil. 15. aaa’ épyov 78% cov rd Acig’ Uarnperely. 
Lysistr. 315. Hujus formule exempla congessit Valck. ad Phoen. 
447. Recte observat Musgr. ‘in dvalimAdceow non semper cavisse 
videntur veteres, ut vox repetita eandem utrobique potestatem con- 
sequeretur.’ 

729. Sic Phil. 386. Torry yap tors waoe raiv jyouptyev. Ghd. R. 
917, ubi Aristoph. Eq. 860. citat Brunck. ; 

732. In E. copparveiv, quod recte in notis suis defendit, quamvis 
in textum non admiserit Erfurdt. Similem constructionem prebent 
Trach. 1240. Pers. 194, 570, turdav exguyciv avaxr’ Addy as 
axovewev. Similes constructiones ex Herod. et Platone protulit 
Erfurdt.; unde potest defendi mea conjectura ad v. 517. | 

734. ‘ Pors. ad Or. 301. pro @ mayxdxiore legt jubet & mai 
xaxiore ex Plut. If. 483. Cui scripture non modo obstat Trach. 
1126. ubi Hyllum filium itidem alloquitur, 3 aeyx., sed multo 
magis etiam loquendi usus, ex quo dicendum fuerat & xzxiore mai. 
# enim articuli constructionem sequitur. Obverti quidem possunt 
duo loci ex ipso petit Soph. El. 86. & gaos dyviv, et Gad. R. 58. 
@ Tmaides oixrgol. verum tantum abest ut illam labefactent regulam, 
ut stabiliant potius et confirment. Rationem sic declaravit Herm. 
ad Hom. Hymn. in Apol. 14. “Non dicitur of aaides oixrpol, sed 
of oixtpol aides. At quum of cixtpol 7. dicimus, primarium est oixtpol, 
quum of zaides of oix. potius est oixtpol. Itaque qui & oixrpol maides 
dicit, miseros alloquitur qui sunt pueri: qui & aides oixrgol pueros 
qui sunt miseri. Aperta est caussa, qua hec formula articull ‘ex- 
emplum deserat, neque # aaides & oixrpol dicatur.’ Recte et 
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ingeniose. In hoc loco Porsoni mutatio est supervacanea.—dia Sixys 
jay marpl 

789. OV dy Bros foow ye tév aioyody 22. Optima lect. quam 
sprevisse non debuit Erf. in secunda hujusce fabule edit. 

743. Simili modo adhibetur rig Aj. 1188. Ran. 552. fon. 1911. 
Hip. 876. S. Th. 408. Cf. Valck. ad Hip. 725, ubi simili sensu 
usurpatur 2repos. 

746. Ni fallor, xAaiwy est merus typographicus error. KAdwy 
enim scribendum monuit Pors. Pref. p. iv. et obtemperantem sibi 
habet Erf. : 

750. De adverb. danies v. Brunck. ad Ran. 840. Verbo yaipay, 
quando gui pene immunis est significat, notandum &AAd cum od, 
ove et plerumque ovrs, semper conjungi. 

757. Recte vertit Musgr. ut sit rots 0éAoues Euveivet. 

758, 9. Quod ad sententiam cf. Cid. R. 1073-5. 

773. Libri omnes dvixare wayay: recte, ut mihi quidem videtur, 

Conjecturam ‘Tib. Hemsterhusii auéyav im textum recipit Br, 
quam jure suo rejicit Musgr. metri causa. Erf. lect. Avinar’ awa- 
yar ”"Epo¢ Hermanno debetur. Sed post dvix. epith. dudy. valde 
frigeret. | : 
774. urqpaci pro Booxyuact sumit Br., nomini xtipe significa- 
tionem tribuens, que nullo confirmari potest exemplo. Displicet 
etiam Erfurdtio, cujus humanitatem non satis mirari potes, bellua- 
rum cum puellis consociatio. Per 0¢ év xrypao4 winters intelligen- 
dum est gui divites invadis. Husckius in Anal. Crit. p. 49. apposite 
confert Propert. xiv. 15—22.—Sic, ut monet Erf., oppositionem 
continent versus, laxiorem quidem, sed ipsa laxitate sua tanto simi- 
liorem Hs que statim. sequuntur: ‘ verbis enim 0s év xrv%. min. 
formidolosa Dei potentia, proximis autem versibus blandissimum 
ejus lenocinium graviter ac venuste describitur.’ 

776. Cf. Hip. 449. &c. 

779. Kai ce. ovdeis guéismos Br.; sed metri causa gvadkijnos 
rescribit Erf.. Hanc tamen emend. satis dammant ipsius verba: 
‘ Quamquam autem vA. alias eum denotat gui defend? custodirique 
potest, nec, quod ego quidem sciam, activa potestate usquam re- 
currit, nihil tamen obstat quominus de eo accipiamus, gui devitare 
potis est. Plurima, ut -opior, obstant. 

783. ddixous recte servat Erf. quem videsis. : 

787. Hunc locum perperam vertit Br., nec melius rem gessit 
Erf. Construas: Vincit, sc: Hemonem, manifesto ex oculis ejus 
erumpens desiderium formose sponse, 1. €. ip. viug. ev. BA. parem 
potestatem habens magnis enter princtpes judiciis. 

795: Cf. Pors. ad Pheen. 381. ~ ca Oe San 

796.1. €. cvdroveay Odov [meds] baramov. Cf. Aj. 606.”Er we mol 
avioew toy amdrgonov, Toy aidyrcy “Aday, Or, 1701. Suppl, 1152. 
Hemsterhus, ad Plut, 607. ert ee bee ge 
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$09. Malim aéyxosvos “Adng. a4 

813. Bene interpret. Schol. per’ ercubepiag rebvyfer, Win xab xawwed 
siduw wep rd TZA0c xpyoupévy. ubi recte contra Musgr. observat Erf. 
glossam idf véuw non ad adrévomos sed ad cvy oy Gyytay pertinere. 
Adréy. bene explicat Schol. wer’ ersubeplas. 

825. Hic usus rod xarevyetew non mfrequens. Vi Acid. T..961. 
Hip. 559. Hec. 477. 

837. Locis a Musgr. laudatis addas Antig. 149. Ta modvap- 
natn avrryapsioce OnBa. | ; 

840. Legendum ex Schol. gue. Similem errorem ex Oppian. 
Hal. iv. 447. delevit Blomf. ad 8S. Th. 552. 

843. Optime confert Evf. Sup. 968. 

850. En transitus a genitivo ad accusativ. Cf. Aj. 870. “HM. 
2090, i200, Boderov ad nArdw TIve. “HM. ‘Huay ye, vais xowvonAcuy ouiriav. 
Dem. Ol. B.7. O8 Tos cwppdvey 0033 yevalwy éotiv davbodmoy trrEl~ 
‘TovTas Th Tv TOU MOAEMOU, EUYECds TR ToLaiTa dvEley Pécs. Male 
igitur pepivas pro accus. sumunt Muser. et Ef. 

855. le. ara parpowy Atxtowy. Sic v. 785. veixos dvOodv Edveu- 
pov. Hip. 335. céBas yap xeieos aidotwas 70 oer. Xc. 

867. adréyrwros explicat Erf. ‘qua ex sua tantum anima senten- 
ta unumgquidgue agit, aut ut Angli dicimus, se/f-willed. Hec 
Schef. ¢ Erf. -interp. unice probanda. Etym. Mag. Adréy. X= 9 
aur. wAscoev dpya. Lodonarys, dvtt rod addatgeros xoth iroyvdpcny 
tpémos, Bene comparat Schneid. adtoyvapwy. Idem significat airo- 
Bovayros: quod adjectiv. m Lexica infer. Zonaras Lex. I. 621. 
eedovrnc—od adroBovrntos, adtomgoniperos.  Addere potuisset avré- 
Boutros ex AEsch.-S. Th. 1055, | 


ON THE PARTICLE “an. 


BY GEORGE DUNBAR, F.R.S.E. 


4 


Mbosr of the confusion and uncertainty observed in the writings 
of philologists respecting the application and meaning of particles, 
arose from a total ignorance of their original powers, existing com- 
monly in the form of yerbs; an ignorance by which various sig- 
nifications altogether different from each other were ascribed to 
several of them. In none of them is this more remarkable than 
m the different meanings they have given to the particle dy, the 
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most common but least understood of all the. conjunctions. ? 
Hoogeveen, the most laborious and diligent of all, these  philolo- 
gists; has endeayoured to explain its power inthe following words: 
“*Particule, ay potestas copisroAcyixy, ubi in yerbis versatur, suum 
ipsis .actum, tollit, et quidem quadruplici_ modo..."Tollitur enim 
actus, ubi. is redigitur vel.ad potentiam,. vel ad voluntatem, vel ad 
officium, vel denique ad tempus futurwm.” He then proceeds 
to. give, examples of these in their order, without ever reflecting 
that such, different significations must depend upon the context, 
and that the meaning of the particle must be simply one wherever 
it occurs. ‘This will be rendered, I think, evident by endeavouring 
to trace this particle to its original source, and. by establishing its 
primary signification from several examples.—Lennep derives it 
from ayvw, ‘the same, he says, as ayuw, perficio, from which also he 
derives. the preposition ava. ‘ Hine jam ay,” says he, ‘ quasi ab 
dye vel obsoleto ayos vim accepit particule expletive et potentialis,” 
&c. ‘This is not at all satisfactory, as is the case with many others 
of Lennep’s derivations, and therefore we must endeavour to trace 
it to some other source.—lIt is evident that ay and 2ay are nearly 
connected together both in point of form and signification. *Eay, 
Ti imagine, is not derived, as Scheide and Hoogeveen suppose, from 
é Or aud ay, but from the verb éaw, sino, permitto : perhaps the 
imperative with the » added, or more probably a contracted parti- 
ciple-neuter of the passive voice. °*Ay was likely formed in a 
similar manner from the original verb dw, or &ms, or ayus, the same 
with 2» or éw, mitto, sino. It was not unusual with the Greeks 
to prefix. the ¢ to several simple verbs and nouns, as Lennep has 
remarked in his Analogia Lingue Grece. He has produced 
several examples: as, éxw from xim, vado; éspay from goon, ros ; 
éedve from édva, spolia. To these might be added a variety of others, 
such as where ‘the ets prefixed for the temporal as well as the sylla- 
bic augment, éwyoy, Ewpwy, eermiboy, Zomatoy, &e. According to this 
analogy, it is-not unhkely that ga was formed from aa, the root of 
the particle ay, signifying to give, grant, allow.—lIt is very re- 
markable that the Anglo-Saxons had a verb of the same siguifica- 
tion, viz. anan, from which the imperative an was formed, signifying 
grant, allow :'a word now become aa obsolete in the English 


oe 


‘gered: examples 1 might be produced to ‘show that ay and tay 


LPO, CAS ie il 


Ae pans o 


—¥’For a more detailed account of this ‘particle, I. must Teter ihe reader to 
a smallotteatise * on its Origin and <General:Power,” ‘printed with the Ana- 
lysis of the Greek verb. Tir @ eshedqoiziiA) tis 
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have nearly the same meaning, particularly when the former is con- 
strued with the subjunctive mood. ‘The. following: will) -b judge, 
be sufficient: thus Demosthenes; av 2 tro tay mvenweerwy’ pH! Suva 
jasbar maps toy ev Xep. If we are unable by the winds. ive ae ju, 
a Wey VIKWMSY Das AbeTy, Hviny aloyvuvyy deper, Hoe HrTA, cav irroushee, 
epdasmovieev. Plato Menex. Be assured, af we surpass’ you in 
virtue, the victory brings disgrace upon us; but defeat, 7f we are 
overcome, happimess.— Reasoning then by analogy,’ and:from these 
and other examples, we may, | think, conclude that av and tev are 
both sprung from the same-root, and that the former was from the 
original verb. 

Before proceeding to establish the meaning which from: this 
derivation av must. assume, it may be necessary to notice also'the. 
probable root and signification of the particle xe or xev, as'it was 
used synonymously with éy by the early poets, particularly Homer. 
Kz, in. all probability, was formed from «sw? or xezw, to lay down: 
perhaps the imperative of the former xee, by an apocope, xz, lay 
down. ‘The vy is commonly added before a vowel, or in order to 
lengthen the syllable. Ke, therefore, will signify lay down, or in 
other words, allow, grant ; for, when a condition or supposition is 
made, what is figuratively /aid down, may be said to be granted or 
allowed. | 


evba xev Opimvaoy Tposmy doy vies Arvaiwy, 
eb oy "AmorArwy DoiBos “Aynvopa dioy avyxe. Hom. 


If Phoebus Apollo had not sent forth the noble Agenor, day 
down that, grant that, the sons of the Greeks had then taken lofty- 
walled Troy. 

In like manner the particle ay may be resolved in the following 
sentence from Aristophanes.—An old woman is asked by Chre- 
mylus what her lover chiefly demanded from her, she replies, od 
BOAAa xas yap exvomiws je yoxuvero. Not much, for he had an 
uncommon regard for me. 7 

GAN apyuplou dpayuas avytno’ elxooiy 
gig iucersoy" 


But he might perhaps (as it is commonly translated) have asked 
twenty drachms of silver for a coat: granted he asked twenty 
drachms for a coat: o¥ moAAu, it was not much.—déxrtw 9 dy «is 
tmodnwara, granted he asked eight for shoes.:, 0d moAAa, it was, not 
much. er 
_ ‘The auxiliary yerbs may and can, might and could, would and 
should, by which dy is usually translated, are all epithets of power 

* xe is used.fon.xe or 4’ by Lampitoy the Lacedemonian lady, in the Lysi- 
strata of Aristophanes, v. 117. | alten Nisin 
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flowing from the permission of others, the nature of circumstances, 
one’s duty or inclination. Hence, when any thing is allowed or 
grunted, or supposed, a person may, or can, or might, &c. perform 
his\intention or purpose, whatever it be.. ‘The present or imperfect 
time denoted by them does not depend upon this particle, but upon 
the context; a circumstance to which it is necessary to attend in 
the common-use. of. the subjunctive and optative: moods. For, 
according to Dawes in his: Miscellanea Critica, ‘ the subjunctive 
is used only after verbs of a present or future signification,’ and 
answersito the Latin amen; the optative after verbs of the past 
tense, and answers to the Latin amarem.”. In illustration of this 
rule, he-produces several examples from Aristophanes with the 
conjunction ive: one of each will be sufficient for our purpose at 
present. j 
6de pw ENMOIHXEN tvgaoy 
ive py ATATITNQS KOIMI router pydeva. Plut. 721. 


He made me blind that I mzghé not distinguish any of them. 


os cv por ro TeLBovioy, 
iv’ "AM@IESO rov cuxo¢avtyny rovrovs. Id. 936. 


Give me that thread-bare cloak that I may clothe this informer. 

Lhave already remarked, that the different meanings affixed to 
av by Hoogeveen may be all reduced to one simple signification, 
by stripping it of every adventitious idea derived from the context. 
As every disquisition of this kind is best understood by examples, 
1 shall take some from each of the four sections in which he affixes 
to dy the signification of posse, velle, debere and futurum esse. 

1. In which ay signifies posse. 

Ei be tig tous xparouvtas tou mAnGous ems ap|etyy mporpeeiev, audo- 
Tegoue av ateanoss. Jsocr. If any one would excite the rulers of 
the people to virtue, that granted, he would benefit both. In 
this case the benefit cou/d only accrue from the excitement to 
virtue; that being allowed or granted, it of course necessarily 
follows. 

Lucian, in his panegyric upon Demosthenes, says that it was 
easier to praise him than Homer, as his country was known, and a 
wide field for his eloquence was open: but, he adds, if this, viz. 
Athens, had been Homer’s country, 083 &y eis ta ions akiws edinerdas 
Cuverro te Avyw 6 Anpocbens, this granted, no one Demosthenes 
would beable by his eloquence to do justice to his fame. Here 
it may. be necessary to remark, that the verb Suvauai implies bodily 


hay 


* The Greek writers have sometimes deviated from this rule by using the 
subjunctive after verbs of the past tense, particularly the imperfect, as Dr. 
Burgess has shown in his notes upon Dawes Miscell, Crit. p. 421. 
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or mental power; ay reflected power, if 1 may be allowed the ex- 
pression. ) | / 
2. In which ay is translated by vedle. 


“ Generalis particule av,” says Hoogeveen,’ “ facultas verbis 
suum actum eripiendi non semper ad vim duyyrixyy reduci debet, 
sed est ubi velle potiusquam posse notat,” &c. | 

‘Onorou av mora, wore tyy yuvaince d&morduBevs; said Cyrus to 
‘Tigranes, the prince of Armenia: so as to recover your wife,- 
that granted, that put in your power, what price wou/d you give? 
‘Tigranes wished to recover his wife: the verb then with which 
ey is connected must imply that inclination. Bovaomyy av, Sw- 
xpares, says Euthyphro to Socrates in the Euthyphro of Plato, when 
that philosopher informed him that the accusation of Melitus was 
intended for the public good: granted it were so, that is my wish: 
{ would wish it were so. 


3. When ay is translated by debere. 


Od pany dice rout’ ape CoFeev ay yevvaiov xas orpuryyixou avdo0s. 
Lucian. Ue ought not on this account to be reckoned better than 
a noble commander: granted his head was encircled with a diadem, 
on this account he cou/d not be better, &c. The circumstance 
of having worn a diadem adds nothing to his merit, he ought not 
therefore to be reckoned better. Odxoiy, 2¢y 6 Kupos, ra Ssxoux mosidv, 
quer ay Tov awaptavovTa pamomy, Xen. Cyr. b. 3. Wherefore, said 
Cyrus, by acting justly, this granted, I would by no means imitate 
an offender. The translation m Latin ought rather to be by 
wnitaturus sim than debere. 


4. When dy is translated by futurum esse. 

Ei Didsnros AaBos xoxl? Hua Towovrov xeroov, nas WOATKS YyevoITO mpLOc 
TH Kwpa, mos av crov olecbe Eroimms ed’ juas erdav; Dem. Olynth. 
ff Philip should make use of such an opportunity against us, and 
a war should take place adjoining our country, this granted, how 
readily do you think he would invade us?—From all these ex- 
amples, | think it is obvious that ay has only one simple, definite 
meaning, that of denoting conditional power. 

[ shall now proceed to mention the tenses and modes with which 
ay is commonly construed. : 


| I. The Present Indicative. 

The late Professor Porson, in his notes upon ‘Toup’s emenda- 
tions to Suidas, denies that 4y is ever construed with the present- 
indicative. Brunck, however, and Dr. Burgess, have produced 
instances to the contrary from different plays of Aristophanes 
The 885th line of the Plutus is quoted by both: In line 395 of 
the comedy of the Clouds, zy is also construed with the present- 
indicative ; GAN’ 6 xspauvos mabey dy depsro, Aawrav mei. ‘Lhe para 
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ticle ad is supposed to be the genuine reading. See also Aves 
1069, and Anacreon’s Hymn to the Dove: miovce & av yoosuw, 
having drunk, that granted, I may dance.—It must, however, be 
confessed, that very few examples of dy construed with the present 
indicative are to be found. It is safer, therefore, to conclude with 
Porson, that dv ought not to be construed with the present indica- 
tive. PHAR ies omic 

II. With the Indicative of the Imperfect, Aorists, and Pluper- 
fect, when used as an Imperfect. | 
... MULE 1. "Ay, preceded or followed by ¢, jomed with the Tndi- 
cative of the Imperfect, Aorists, Pluperfect or Perfect, when a 
supposition or hypothesis is made, is also construed with the 
Indicative of all these Tenses except the Perfect. - 

Rue 2. When <i is construed with the Optative,' the Verb 
im the other member of the sentence with 4» must also be in the 
Optative. | } 

1. "Eywry’ dv elroy el rapwy éroyyavov. Aristoph. Conc. 407. 
If I had been present, that granted, I would have spoken. Ei 
yop Tore éxeice EBonlnoapev, womeg eydioapsta, mpolumws, adx av 
yuo Arcs voy yuiv 6 Dirirmos. Demosth. Olynth. 3. For if we had 
then promptly sent our assistance thither, as we had decreed, that 
granted, Philip would not now be disturbing us. 

2. El, vy Av’, dure rg xaxns yawrrys mobev 
TIupovs mpieso, swdpovery cy yor Soxosc. 

| Aristoph. Vesp. 1404. 

_If by Jove, mstead of this foul tongue, you would buy wheat 
from any quarter, granted you did so, you would seem to me to 
have some sense. Odx dv Qavwaccsus, eh werZeuy elrovts pos yevoiro map” 
dmv BaaBy. Dem. Olynth. I would not be surprised if a heayier 
punishment from you awaited me mentioning, Xc. | 

It sometimes happens, when a is construed both with the zndz- 
cative, optative, and infinitive, the condition or supposition usually 
stated by <i must be inferred from the context. 1 take the foblow- 
ing examples from Hoogeveen as an illustration of this remark : 
xa TavTa TaUTH ev Erepois mev iows ay wxvouy eine. Isocr. ad Nicocl. 
And all this, if among others indeed, (si & éragoig wey yv; not inv, 
as he has it), I would be afraid perhaps to mention. aAN ovx av 
cy poinws ye, oimes, Aosopyceiay, said Socrates to Phedrus, who had 
made the following reply to an observation of that philosopher, 
Hab OUTOS av, wo Swxpares, oimas, xaTaryerwev, ek Tas oleTas TOaymrIAY 
&AAO Ts clvas % THY TOUTMY TUOTUTIV, mpETOUTAY aAANAOIS TE Xo TH OAM 


* gl is frequently construed with the indicative of the present in the first 
member of the sentence denoting a supposition in the statement, but a cer- 
tainty in the fact, and is followed by dy in the other member of the sentence. 
See the example from Plato’s Phedrus inthis page. 
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ounereperny. Plato Phedr. p. 367. Lid. Bip. If any one enter~ 
tains such an opinion, they would laugh at him: But, says 
Socrates, ¢f he did entertain such an opinion, they would not, I 
imagine, rudely insult him.—Much depends upon supplyin the 
ellipsis properly in all conditional statements towards understanding 
correctly the meaning and application of this particle. — 

Instead of the particle ¢, as construed with the ¢ndicative or 
optative, the participle of the verb of existence is frequently either 
expressed or understood, denoting an affirmation, or the participle 
of some other verb precedes ay, with the same power: thus, mw 
aly, adros wy ToIouTOs, aAAOUS av H aoeBeis—emosyoev; Xe. Mem. 
How then, he being such a person, could he make others either 
impious? &c. odx dy yevoiro vous xanos xadws Gpovuy. Soph. Cidip. 
ayn 600. A mind weil disposed cannot become wicked. 


Ill. With the Future Indicative. 


Dawes, in his Miscellanea Critica, will not allow that ay is 
éver construed with the future indicative. Dr. Burgess, however, 
has shown that xev, which has the same power with ay, is Joined 
with it by Homer, Iliad, %. 139. 6d¢ xey HEX OAWOET CLE by mev incomes. 
—Other passages ‘might also be adduced in which xe or xev with 
ci is construed with the future indicative, giving it the usual power 
of the subjunctive of the Aorist : as, aan’ ayer’ » &b ney rus Oopntousy 
vias “Ayo. 6.72. But, as in Homer’s tiine the particles were 
used with greater latitude ‘and uncertainty than by later writers, we 
must therefore endeavour to discover whether they have ever used 
ay with the indicative of the future. Brunck has produced several 
instances from Aristophanes, contrary to the opmion eutertained 
by Dawes: apa ye tout’ dv eyw mor’ dpoues; Nubes, 465. Pray 
shall I ever behold it? Shali at ever be gr anted me to behold it? 
ws oxybiy av aywy odtos ox eadskerou. ae this contest (your 
grievances being allowed) will not, cannot admit of consideration. 
See also Vesp, 942. Nubes, 1157. ‘The examples, however, are 
so few that it appears safer not to follow them. 


IV. With the Subjunctive. 


i Ay,” says Dawes, ‘‘is never construed with the subjunctive un- 
less accompanied with certain other words.”—These, which he has 
not mentioned, are the relative 6 os, Ke. 5 65 ey 5 d00s av; doris av; omo- 
TEepos av; OU AY; Omou ay; iv’ ay; ds aY bmn ay, translated by the Latin 
ri jas aaa ; bray; douxig av;—eémay, tmsiay; emeiday '; emeine; Erreixer; 


-* ireday is construed by Lucian with the indicative. Dialog. Mort. ; imeicey 
Hyasig oluwloucy wan erevoysey—imyag, Whenever we lament ‘and groan—he 
laughs at us. Itis also coustrued by Xenophon with the optative ; émaudey 
eixe: ug. Cyr. Whenever you return home. The reading should be imedn. 
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ws av pimoways;* édo ay,” or xev3 anda fewothers.* | After verbs 
denoting past t2me, they are commonly followed by the optative. 

It. would be quite superfluous to give a number of examples 
upon each of these; one or two will be sufficient: thus, Xen. 
Cyr. 05 8 dv by ross epy Bors SiareAcrwor Tu Yousua morouvres. Whoever 
among the youths steadily perform the duties prescribed by law, 
ei? omoray yxy ext to Ceimvoy. ‘Then whenever he comes to supper. 
anevs éc° ay Aeyw. Aristoph. Achar. 355. All whatever I may 
say. fms ceauray dy Aabys Siadpeyers. Id. Puc. 

"Ay, however, when it is merely conditional, and has the same 
power with ézy, 1s also construed with the subjunctive: thus, érws 
OUY LN amoAy paoTIyouLsvos, Emeidn OixOs sing, av, mapa TouTOV meduw, 
jxys, &e. Men. Cyr Leware lest you be whipped to death, when 
you return home, 7f, having learned from him, you come, &c. uy 
Toivuy, @ dvdpes “Alyvaiol, Qaupacyre, av mapadocoy clrw Ts Tos TOAAIIS. 


Dem. Olynth. 
V. ’dy construed with the Optative,* 


Av is construed with the optative of all the tenses except the 
future, chiefly after verbs denoting past. time; for, as it was be- 
fore remarked, the optative. has generally the same relation in 
point of time to the subjunctive, as the imperfect has to the pre- 
sent. 

tis unnecessary to multiply examples, as many have already 
been given, and others may be found in every Greek author. See 
below, where dy 1s construed with the optative after the interro- 
gative particles xy, x01, woley, Kc. 


VI. With the Infinitive. 


“Nomen xo tov Aadaroy pac of avepiavromosos yuy—xataysrAnoroy 
év eivas. Plato Hipp. Maj. As the statuaries now-a-days say 
that Dedalus would be laughed at. oiovras yap tous ayapiorous, xae 
meet Oeous dv pariorx ausrws exaiv, Xc. Lor they think that the 


* The tragedians, says Elmsley, do not use the subjunctive with 7g dy un- 
less there be in the preceding member of the sentence a negation er prohi- 
bition: thus, xd amet mpog Soperug mediy, apy ay oe yates Teprovwy fw Boru, 
Eurip. Med. 277... The same, he adds, must be stated of the optative. See: 
- Annot. in Eurip, Med. Museum Crit. No. 5. Pt aa 

_? Frequently with the subjunctive after preterite verbs. See Brunck’s 
Annot. ad Apoll. Rhod. 17. 

3 Occasionally the tragic poets and prose writers. omit the dy after some 

of these indefinites. 

~* éyts never construed with the genuine optative, 7. ¢. when a wish is ex-- 
pressed, by it, but with the potential: thus, wi mai, yevar, merpos. Mruxtorsgoce 
Ajux Sopk. Ov son, may you be more fortunate than your father, yi éyy you 
might becoine. See Brunck’s Annot. ad Aristoph. Equit.400. 
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ungrateful must be exceedingly careless, &c. It is not construed 
with the future infinitive. See Dawes. Miscell. 
VII. With Participles. 

t ’ oaey ; rN > > ; 

Twsis 8 of xe premrpomevos moAAm xe Cine ay ExsvOIS slxoTwe, 
Dem. x. «reg. When you who might have with reason justly com- 
plained against them, os 008) dv, ei Ti.yavosro, eT TUUmVEVTOYTOY wy 
xor Tov OnBaiwy. Id. ‘That the Thebans and you, should any thing 
happen, could no longer conspire together. ar up, o MATEO, EGY, ov 
el Evogas Tivee mopov xaos am euov av mpooyevoyeroy. Aen. Cyr. But, 
father, said he, if you perceive any resources that could even be 
provided by me. , | 


VIII. ‘Ay repeated with the same Verb. 


1. *Av is frequently repeated in long sentences, where several 
particulars intervene between the conditional statement signified 
by it at the commencement of the sentence, and the verb with 
which these particulars are connected. * 

2. “Ay is frequently repeated for the sake of emphasis, or for 
calling the attention particularly to the nature of the condition 
suggested by it. | 

The following sentence from the Acharnenses of Aristophanes, 
will exemplify both these observations. 

Ox av em ung ye veo- 
TyT0S, OT Eyw Pepwy 
avbounwy opricv 

yxoroudovy Davrdrkw tpexwy, 
wde Pavaws av o 
omovoopogos, um suou r= 
wxowevos, eLehuyer, 

oud ay EAahpws av amexrEaro. 

1. ores dv, domep odros, ems Ty eloodw, ersita, dmore Bovdosto elosavecs 
a aororoy, Asyos’ av, &c. Xen. Cyr. Having stationed myself, 
like him, upon the threshold, then, whenever he should wish to 
enter, | would say. 

2. mws bs vy’ ay xadwe Asyols ay, simeg eomeiow 

oiow odre Bumos, ovre miotic, ov doxos psyer; 
Aristoph. Achar. 

How can you, how can you say it was properly done, if you 
have but once formed an agreement with those who regard neither 
altar, nor good faith, nor oaths? 23pac’ dy, ed rout’ icf’ dy. Soph. 
Cedip. Tyr. 1438. I would have done zt, be assured I would. 


. name ene rere oeenenreeremennren aenneenn cmnenesennnenernne rn eae 


* ay, says Elmsley, is never repeated with the-subjunctive, See Prometh. 


Vinct. Bloomfield’s note on». 795. 
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ON THE GREEK PASTORAL POETS. 
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To: tHE Epitck oF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


I shall probably be thought to differ in the following Essay 
from preceding writers on Pastoral Poetry. I have however 
formed my opmions from the works of those Poets who have 
been eminently successful in this species of Poesy, chiefly im- 
deed from Theocritus. ‘This will perhaps be a safer and more 
useful method to endeavour to establish laws for Pastorals than 
upon any metaphysical and speculative principles of criticism. 


JOHN MACGILWRAY. 


ContTENTS. Section I. Of Rural Scenes and Manners in general.—If. Of 
the Origin of Pastoral Poetry.—l1I. Of the Greek Pastoral Poets, with some 
historical reasons for the use of different dialects—IV. Of Theocritus; an 
Inguiry into his Imitations of the Song of Solomon.—V. Of the peculiar genius 
of Theocritus ; that enthusiastic but delicate Taste for Nature was his most 
distinguishing Excellence; of the Scenery of Sicily, &c.—V1. The peculiar 
. Taste of Theocritus proved from his sliding into rural Descriptions in those 
© Poems which are not professedly pastoral VII. The same Taste appears from 
many passages in his professed pastorals, &c.—-VI1J. That Theocritus observ- 
ed the slighter and more imperceptible Shades of Nature.—IX. Of the Charac- 
ters of his Shepherds ; their accomplishments, simplicity, superstition, &c.— 
X. Of his Turn for Moralising.— XI. ‘Ihat Theocritus is often pathetic, and 
sometimes rises to the Sublime.— XII. Objections to Theocritus.— XIII. Of the 
Harmony of his Versification.—XI1V. (1 the peculiar Felicity of his Language. 
—XV. The different Subjects of Theocritus arranged.—X VI. Of Moschus and 
Bion.—X VIL. Of the Idyllia of Bion.—XVIII. Of the Idyllia of Moschus ; 
the Europaa—XIX. Elegy on Bion.—XX. The Megara—XXI. A_ beautiful 
Fragment, &c. 


§. 1. Of Rural Scenes and Manners in general. 


Tu AT a fondness for rural scenery is natural to man has been 
often observed. I believe there are few persons who cai prefer at 
all times houses and streets with the amusement of towns, to the 
romantic and pleasant views of the country. . It may be with some 
truth affirmed, that the manners also of the country are upon the 
whole mere innocent than those of a great town, because, on ac- 
count of the thinuess of its population, there are fewer temptations 
to vice, and fewer opportunities for depraved indulgence. If how- 


> 
we 
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ever we shink! tHas perfect innocence reigns in the country, we shall 
be as much disappoimted asthat amiable mau Mr. Cowley the 
poet was, when he retired from the city and the court to Chertsey 
m Surrey. Wherever mankind are to be-fonnd, whether in towns 
or the country, in savage tribes or polished nations, there is also to 
be found a mixture of vice and misery. We have the same sad 
tale from every quarter. It is therefore as chimerical to believe 
in the pure innocence and unmingled happiness of Arcadia as in 
the actiial existence of the golden age. Both:may charm the rma- 
gination of the poet, but cannot much engage the attention of the 
historian or the philosopher. eve aa : ; 

It may be said in support of the golden age, that the notion of 
it 1s derived from some tradition of man’s primitive state of inno- 
cence as revealed in the writings of Muses. , From the very early 
period of time to. which it 1s ‘referred in Hesiod, ‘the Politicus of 
Plato, and Ovid’s Metamorphoses, and from some other, circum- 
stances, 1 am inclined to think that this may be really the case. 
We may further venture to affirm with some degree of probabi- 
hty, that mankind, notwithstanding some atrocious actions, would 
not become so generally corrupted in the very first ages of the 
world, as they did in the progressive course of centuries. 

In favor of the fancied happiness of Arcadia, it may at least 
be said that there is a more striking simplicity of manners and less 
of fretting constraint in the country, than in cities and the scenes 
of polished life. This simplicity is more pleasing to an uncor- 
rupted taste than that elegant ease which is the last polish of 
refined education and the most genteel company. ‘This ease of 
manners is seldom to be seen and seldom comprehended by those 
who converse with the person who has had the good fortune to 
acquire it. ‘Those who do comprehend it will not perhaps so 
highly prize it, as they know it is ina great measure the effect of 
concealed art and of habit. On the other hand, certain strokes of 
native simplicity of character irresistibly charm all men. | 
_ In the next place, the air and scenery of the country #s favora- 
ble to health, which is a considerable mgredient in human happi- 
ness. Its views also give ns an idea of liberty, soothe the spirits, 
and delight the imagination. When fretted with cares and the il 
temper of other persons, | have sometimes experienced tle most 
pleasing relief from plunging into the thick gloom and calm silence 
of a great wood, where nothing was to be heard but the melody of 
birds, the murmuning of streams, or the leaves whispering and rust- 
ling in the breeze. Some parts of the country are no doubt more 
romantic and charming than others, yet scarcely any part has so 
tame and joyless a character as not to present some features 
which will please both in the actual prospect and still more im de- 
scription, Its occupations and amusements are in general agree- 
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able, and though some of them are less so than others, yet hardly 
any of them disgust us when described by a man who is) skilled in 
sketching with the pencil of nature. Nt 

Horace beautifully illustrates the force of this original passion 
in man for rural objects from the practice of planting groves, 
amid the superb buildings and columns of Rome, and from the 
wish to have a town-house which may command an extensive pros- 
pect of the country. He represents this passion to be so strong 
that'it cannot be conquered by the most fastidious acquired taste. 


Nempe inter varias nutritur Sylva columnas, 
Laudaturque domus, longos quze prospicit agros. ° 
Naturam expellas furca ; tamen usque recurret, 
Et mala perrumpet furtim fastidia victrix. 


Hor. Ep. Lib. I. Ep. 10. 


Though this elegant poet had familiar access to the politest come 
pany in Rome in its Augustan age, yet we find him always in his 
heart attached to the country. ‘The most pleasing passages in his 
satires and epistles are those in which he describes this predi- 
lection. 

Those who have spent their earliest and happiest years at a dis- 
tance from the smoke and bustle of the town, will probably in fu- 
ture life be more particularly enchanted with rural prospects and 
descriptions. ‘Those again, who have been mm their youth accus- 
tomed to bold and romantic scenery, will probably find a languor 
and depression of spirits when they remove into a flat and level 
country. But those, who from tame and uniform prospects make 
a transition into grand, mountamous and rocky regions, will be 
struck with wonder and solemn awe. 

Among the occupations of the country, that of tending flocks 
and herds, appears very pleasing to the imagination, whatever may 
be the feelings of thoseewhose actual employment it is. It is no 
wonder then that Pastoral Poetry, which gives us a representation 
of that innocent and seemingly happy mode of life, has so univer- 
sally pleased, when executed by true genius. As the pastoral life 
naturally advances * to the agricultural and blends itself with it, we 
shall hardly find any poet whose ideas are purely pastoral. ‘Thus 
we have harvest-scenes in Theocritus. One might on the first 
thought imagine that it would be easy to write an humble eclogue. 
Yet it appears that it is a very difficult species of poetry from the 
small number of those who have succeeded in it, and we may 
affirm that it is no less dangerous to touch the Sicilian reed than 
the Theban lyre. 


-Y An antient writer has said prettily but, quaintly.; “‘ pastorum. vitany. 
esse lcentivam, agricolarum succentivam” tibiam, 
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a sedias 6. 9. Of the Origin of Pastoral Poetry. 


THERE have been different opimions concerning the origm of 
Pastoral Poetry. That ingenious and useful critic, Dr. Blair, says 
in his Lectures on Rhetoric: “ Though I begin with the conside- 
ration of Pastoral Poetry, itis not because I consider it as one of 
‘the earliest forms of poetical composition. On the contrary, [ 
ain of opinion that it was not cultivated as a distinct species, or 
subject of writing, until society bad advanced in refinement. Most 
authors have mdeed indulged the fancy, that because the life which 
mankind at first led, was. rural, therefore their first poetry was 
pastoral, or employed in the celebration of rural scenes and ob- 
jects. I make no doubt that it would borrow many of its images 
and allusions, from those natural objects with which men. were 
best acquainted; but | make as little doubt, that the calm and 
tranquil scenes of rural felicity were not by any means the first 
objects which inspired that strain of composition, which we now 
call poetry. It was inspired in the first periods of every nation by 
events and objects which roused. men’s passions, or at least awak- 
ened their wonder and admiration. 

‘The actions of their gods and heroes, their own exploits in 
war, the successes or misfortunes of their countrymen and friends, 
furnished the tirst themes to the bards of every country.” 

Fle afterwards adds: “ It was not till men had begun to be 
assembled in great cities, after the distinctions of rank and station 
were formed, and the bustle of courts and large societies was 
known, that Pastoral Poetry assumed its present form. Men 
then begau to look back upon the more simple and mnocent life 
which their forefathers led, or which at least they fancied them to 
have led: they looked back upon it with, pleasure ; and in those 
rural scenes and pastoral occupations, imagining a degree of feli- 
city to take place, superior to what they now enjoyed, conceived 
the idea of celebrating it im poetry. It was in the court of King 
Ptolemy that Theocritus wrote the first pestorals with which we 
are acquainted,” &c. aaa 

Though much respect is due to the judgment of Dr, Blair as 
a sober aud philosophical critic, yet | cannot assent to his opinion 
on this occasion, as it is contrary to the tradition, of antiquity. It 
seems not improbable that poetry may have appeared. in various 
forms at the same period of society, as in hymns to the gods, in 
songs in praise of valiant achievements, in love-songs, and m de- 
scriptions of rural scenes and manners; or we may say, that the 
first poetry of a country will depend on the character and employ- 
ments of its inhabitants. ‘The specimens of the Lapland poetry 
which have been translated in the Spectator, furnish a proof of 
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this. ‘Odes celebrating great military expeditions or revolutions, 
were more likely to be preserved than’ eclogues or: ballads on 
humble rustic themes. ‘Though Theocritus 1s the earliest pas- 
toral poet we have now extant, yet it is by no means clear that he 
was the first who attempted that strain of poesy. The same 
honour is attributed to his» countryman Daphnis, the Sicihan 
shepherd, whom he celebrates in‘his first Idyllium. It is more 
probable that Theocritus improved to its utmost perfection a 
species of composition before known in different parts of Greece. 
I think also that the probability 1s that he wrote most of his ge- 
nuine pastorals, before he went to the court of Ptolemy. I see 
no reason why we may not with the antients attribute the origin of 
Pastoral ‘Poetry to Arcadia. This country was surrounded by 
mountains on all sides; and consequently less subject to the 
ravages and devastations of war, and more likely to indulge in rural 
music and poetry. Pan, the reputed inventor of the pipe, is repre- 
sented by Virgil in bis fourth eclogue as the favorite deity in 
Arcadia. The Arcadians are also mentioned as particularly skill- 
ed m music, in the tenth eclogue.‘ It is true indeed that we have 
other traditions of this matter from the antients. The invention of 
pastoral poetry is ascribed to Apollo, when he tended the flocks 
and herds of Admetus king of Phere in Thessaly. If we admit 
with the Abbé Banier, that Apollo was a kmg of Arcadia, who 
being dethroned by his subjects for the severity of his government, 
took refuge with Admetus, this tradition will not appear so ro- 
mantic. 

In the short preliminary notices to Theocritus, we have three 
other different accounts, which I shall mention. The first 1s as 
follows. Bucolic poetry is said to have been first invented in La- 
cedemon, and to have been brought to a state of high improvement 
there. . In the time ofthe Persian invasion, the time of the festival 
of Diana Caryatis (which ought to be celebrated by virgins,) 
arrived. ‘hese being concealed on account of the general con- 
fusion and alarm in the country, the shepherds entered the temple 
of the goddess, and chanted her praises in them own peculiar 
hymns, which grew into a custom. 

‘The second trading is this: that Orestes came a peish the statue 
of Diana, which he had brought from the Tauric Chersonesus and. 
washed i the streams by "Rhesinny into. ‘T'yudaris. in. Sicily. 
The people of the country celebrated the goddess with their pecu- 
har hymns. It only remains to state the Tast™ account, which ‘is 
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“Pn the seen Eclogue we have “ Arcades abba which I suppose ~ 
with Servius, tedns, “as skilful as Arcddians i in pelts ”"—notreal Arca 
dians, 0 r of Arcadian origin by theit ancestors. adh ahve 
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said to be more probable. After a violent dissention in Syracuse 
in which many citizens lost their lives, the survivors. were recon- 
ciled, and this’ reconciliation was thought to be brought about. by 
the influence of Diana. 'The shepherds and herdsmen overjoyed, 
brought an offering, and celebrated the goddess in hymns. A fter- 
wards pastoral odes became customary. 

However contradictory and improbable these traditions may seem, 
they tend to show that the origin of Bucolic Poetry is lost in fable 
and remoteantiquity. It was, perhaps, at first a rustic religious hymn 
only, and afterwards diverted to other subjects. Thus tragedy is 
said to have sprung from the hymn which was sung when the goat, 
as the destroyer of the vine, was sacrificed at the time of the vint- 
age to Bacchus. It is remarkable that even in modern Europe, 
we had moralities and religious mterludes before we had regular 
tragedies and comedies. ‘There are some, however, who think that 
tragedy, a word compounded of rpxyos and wey, was so called 
from a contest in poetry and music; in which a goat was given as 
a prize to the conqueror. ‘They have a verse of Horace in their 
favor, as well as many other authorities: 

Carmine qui tragico vilem certavit ob hircum.* 
Hor. de Arte Poet. 220. 


On this supposition we might conclude that even tragedy took its 
rise from pastoral. ‘That it was usual for shepherds to play on 
pipes in the most ancient times, we learn from Homer. ‘Thus we 
have in the description of the shield of Achilles : 


diw S au’ enovro vores 
Tepmopevos cvgryss' Ahad. 3. 525. 


The tending of flocks might be an employment of some dignity 
m certain parts of Greece. | | 

We learn from Varro, that Dicearchus, a great historian and 
philosopher, wrote a full account of the ancient pastoral life of 
the Greeks before they had learned to plough the ground, or to 
plant and prune trees ; but as that book has not reached our times, 
we must remain much in the dark as to the manners of so remote 
a period. I shall here subjoin a few more particulars from the 
prolegomena to Vheocritus, but without vouching for the truth of 
them, as [ know not on what authority they are founded. Some 
pastoral poems were called Bovxdaima, some airdAsma, and some 


Aristotle says that comedians were so called from their strolling about 
the villages, xara Kopas, and this might in his time appear @ very probable 
derivation of the word, , Yet comedy might have taken, its, first rise from, 
a village sung or hymn. So I take xopdfw to signity “ to, go. dancing and, 
singing liké'a villager to court a mistress,” and Comus to. signify the got. 
of rural mirth and revelry, when men began “ to praise the gods amiss,” 
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CTOUMeVNele They came at last to be all called Bucolics, because the 
ox is:a more excellent animal than the goat or sheep.’ The 
actors'sung them with bread, on which the figures of wild beasts 
were impressed, suspended to them; with a scrip full of every 
kind of seed; with wine in a leathera bottle, from which they 
offered a taste to those whom they met; with garlands on their 
Heads; with deers’ horns protended, ond crooks) in their hands. 
The conqueror received the bread of his rival. It is said that a 
custom continued in Syracuse, that those who were vanquished 
went about to places in the vicmity of the town to beg for food; 
and that they received other things besides, which were likely to 
occasion mirth and laughter; and that they finished with this benison 
ag an epilogue : 

Asfau, Tay eeryabcty Tiga, began byleray 

"Av Gépomey mapa tHg Ge0t, dv éxadrcaonro THVE : 
That is: “ May you meet with good fortune and enjoy good 
health, which we bring from the goddess* that has been now in- 
voked.” 

It might appear to us incredible that shepherds should be able 
to contend with each other in extemporaneous verses ; but we 
now know from the modern improvisatori m Tuscany, that this is 
very possible. We have specimens of such contests in the fifth, 
eighth, and ninth Idylliums of Theocritus. We may conclude 
that the ancient amoebean or alternate pastorals were ‘like these, 
though composed 1 in a ruder strain. 

The term eltvAAiov, Idyllium, which is applied to the poems 
of Theocritus, is evidently a diminutive noun derived from «ides. 
We find the word <iéo¢ applied to the Odes of Pindar, whatever 
may be the meaning of it when thus used, whether it signifies a 
description, picture, representation, vision, or miscellaneous 
poem. 


§. 3. Of the Greek Bucolic Poets ; with some historical 
reasons for the practice of using different Dialects. 


As we have so little light to guide us in our inquiries into the early 
state of pastoral poetry, it would be idle to attempt to form our 
ideas of its true character from a period of which we have no dis- 
tinct information, and of which no compositions remain. » Dr. 


* Diana. Perhaps the figures of wild beasts on the bread suspended from 
the singers, might allude to Diana as a huntress and the destroyer of wild 
animals. Their. horns might also allude to the herds of Diana, as they 
are said to have had horns; or perhaps they intended to personate satyrs, 

“Exaréooard rhvu—to read tyvos for-rnva appears too rash, and-to take rnva 
in the neuter plural seems tame. Perhaps these words were first uttered 
by females. bhi | 
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Johnson with much good sense e has observed: “ In writing or ile 
ing of pastoral poetry, neither the authors nor critics of later tithes’ 
seem to have paid sufficient regard to the originals left us by anti- 
quity; but have entangled themselves with unnecessary difficulties, 
and advanced principles, which having no foundation in the nature 
of things, are wholly to be rejected from a species of composition, 
in which, above all others, mere nature Is to be regarded.” | 

It were to be wished, however, that Dr. Johnson had taken 
Theocritus for his guide rather than Virgil; and that he had drawn 
his ideas from the original rather than the copy. It was from’ 
studying the original authors who were universally allowed to have’ 
been successful in their attempts, that Aristotle and other ancient 
critics formed their ideas of excellence mm every kind. Yet we 
are not to be so superstitiously devoted to former models, however 
perfect, as to refuse to a man of superior genius the liberty of 
deviating from them fortunately and judiciously. This would be 
like keeping the buman mind in fetters, a circumstance from which’ 
it has often suffered, and by which its exertions have been checked. 
I propose in what follows to give a slight sketch of the Greek 
Pastoral Poetry. All the remains of this kind which we have, are 
the Idylliums of Theocritus, and a few Idylliums of Moschus 
and Bion with their fragments. 

They are for the most part written in the Doric dialect. With- 
out entering into any elaborate inquiry into the migrations and 
dispersions of the Tomians, Dorians, and AZolians, the reputed 
descendants of [on the grandson, and of Dorus and Afolus the 
sons, of Hellen, who 1s himself said to be the son of Deucalion 
and Pyrrha, I shall just mention the information which Strabo 
has left us concerning the Greek dialects in his eighth book. 
“There being four dialects, we affirm that the Tonic 1s the same 
with the ancient Attic (for they who then inhabited Attica were 
called Tonians, from whom sprung the lonians who led colonies 
to Asia, who use what is now called the Lonic dialect), and we 
affirm that the Doric is the same with the Avolic.” He means 
that the Doric is the same with the primitive /Holic, which the 
A£olians spoke before they migrated into Asia. From him we 
learn that A®olian colonies passed over into Asia immediately after 
the time of the rojan war, four ages before the Ionian colonies ; 
and that the A®olic was anciently spoken by ali the mhabitants 
of Greece both within and without the Isthmus, except the inha- 
bitants of Attica. ‘Thus, we find, there were originally only two 
dialects, if we credit Strabo, a writer of sound judgment and ex- 
tensive information.‘ Jamblichus, indeed, in hs life of re 


-* Dionysius of Halicarnassus nearly agrees with Strabo in this account 
of the Greek dialects, 
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goras: says, “‘ That it was confessed as a truth, that the most 
ancient dialect was the Doric, next to the folic so called from 
Bolus; ‘the third, the lonic, derived from Ton the son of Xuthus ; 
the fourth, the Attic, established by Creusa the daughter of Erec- 
theus, and this was three generations subsequent to the former.” 
But Meursius has remarked that the assertion of Jamblichus in 
résard to the Attic dialect'is a mistake. 

~ Bishop Squire, in bis Inquiry mto the origin of the Greek 
language, has shown that the land of Greece is more than once 
expressly called the land of Javan or Ionia, in the sacred writings ; 
and that the Syrians, Persians, Arabians, and the Barbarians in 
general, called all the Greeks Javans or laonians, a name derived 
from Javan the grandson of Noah. According to this system, I 
should conclude that the Lonic was the primitive dialect. Accord- 
ingly we find that the most ancient poets, Homer and Hesiod, 
used chietly the Lonic. ‘This last circumstance may however 
admit of a different explanation. The Abbé Barthélemi in his 
Travels of Anacharsis observes, that it would be absurd to sup- 
pose that Homer formed his poetical language from the various 
dialects. It is much more probable, that be used the poetical dia- 
lect of the country in which he lived. Now we learn from 
Homer’s Hymn to Apollo, which is allowed by Thucydides to be 
genuine, that he lived when blind in Chios, an island just opposite 
to lonia. Simonides and ‘Lheocritus both call him a Chian. If 
we should grant that he was born in Smyrna, that also was an 
Jonian city. 

If we pursue this principle which we have adopted in the case 
of Homer, we shall find it of pretty extensive application. It 
may, however, be asked why Hesiod, who lived at Ascra in Beeotia, 
and whose father came from Cume in /olia, wrote in the Loniec 
dialect; and why his countryman, Pindar the ‘Theban, wrote in the 
Doric. ‘Yo this it may be answered, that the dialect of Boeotia 
in Hesiod’s age was perhaps the Lonic. This appears the more 
probable, because we have seen in Strabo, that the primitive dialect 
of Attica, a country just bordermg on Beeotia, was the fonic. 
The /E®olians afterwards possessed Boeotia, and established their 
folic or Doric dialect. This is probably the reason why Pindar, 
who wrote many centuries after Hesiod, calls his own poetry m 
the first Olympic Ode, by the term “ AioAyit: worry, the /olian 
Song.” In the fragments of that very ancient poet Tyrteus, we 
find a strong mixture of the lonic. He lived in Attica, but he 
is said by Suidas to have been a native of Laconia or Miletus. 
I conclude from his language, that he was from Miletus the 
capital of Ionia. _ ln the remains of Mimnermus, we find a slight 
tincture of the Lonic: he was a native of Colophon in. Ionia. 
The beautiful and singular poetry of Anacreon is in the Lomic 
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dialect. He was a native of Teos in Ionia. Solon the Athenian 
legislator was born at Salamis, and educated at Athens. The style 
of his poems is slightly affected with the Lonic, from which it 1s 
not unlikely that 1t was then the poetic dialect in Attica; but as 
Solon was a great traveller, he might have acquired +44 in other 
countries. He was contemporary with Mimnermus. Hippo- 
crates, who was a native of Cos or-Coos, an island near Miletus, 
wrote “also in the Ionic. On similar principles, we can easily see 
why y Alcwus and Sappho wrote in the /olic dialect, They were 
both natives of Lesbos in AZolia. 

One of the earliest writers in the Doric dialect was that great 
poet, Stesichorus a Sicilian. He was born in Himera, and was 
contemporary with Sappho and Alczus. ‘This shows us the anti- 
quity of the Doric as a poetical and lyric dialect in Sicily. 
Stesichorus. is highly praised as a‘lyric writer by Quintilian. We 
learn-from Theocritus* himself, that the people of Syracuse were 
a.colony from Corinth, and spoke the Doric. The celebrated 
Simonides of Ceos, is said to have written in the Doric. The 
small and beautiful poem on Danae, exposed with her infant 
Perseus in a boat during a violent tempest, is indeed slightly 
tinged with that dialect. Other fragments generally ascribed to 
Simonides partake more of the Ionic, and may perhaps have been 
written by another Simonides, a native of Amorgus, one of the 
Sporades. — Bacchylides was the nephew of Simonides, and seems 
to have written more in the Doric manner than his uncle, if we 
may judge by the little that remains of him. ‘The poet Aleman 
wrote in this dialect. 1 have already mentioned Pindar the prince 
of lyric poets, and endeavoured to show the reason of his composing 
in the Doric.—T’o come now to Theocritus ; it was surely natural 
for him to use the dialect of his own country, when writing pastorals, 
to which it seems particularly adapted. Ou this occasion it may 
be asked why Empedocles, a native of Sicily, does not seem by 
the remains we have of him to have written in the Doric? To 
this we may answer, that we learn from Aristotle, that Empedo- 
cles was a great Jimitator of Homer (Ounpixds), |: boured and forcible 
in his manner of expression, full, of metaphors, and used every 
other invention he could to improve the beauty of his poetry. 
Epicharmus the Sicilian comic poet wrote in the Doric dialect, 
as appears from an epigram of ‘Uheocritus. a 

It must appear evident to every one, that such writers. as 
Aschylus, Euripides, Sopbocles, Aristophanes, Plato, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Xc. must necessarily, from the place of their nativity 
or from their education, write m the Attic dialect. 


we  ¥ Theocrit, Idyllium XV. V. 91—92. 
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It is not‘necessary here to account for the dialect of later writers, 
when established models of each were generally known. A writer 
micht then use! that~which’seemed most agreeable to his own taste, 
to' thé! nature: of ‘hissubject, or to the fashion among those for 
whoni'hewrote. ‘Thus Dionysius of Halicarnassus wrote in the 
Attic dialect, because it was in his time esteemed the most polite. 
So Bion, who was a native of Smyrna, finding the Doric used 
by» ‘THeoctitus in pastoral poetry, might naturally enough have 
imitated him. But Bion appears to have lived in Sicily, as 
Moschus, who was undoubtedly a Sicilian, acknowledges him for 
his*master. ~Moschus' says, “ that Homer and Bion were both 
dear to the fountains; that the former drank from the Pegasean 
fone) swt thellatter from Arethusa : 

95 jesy emrive 
Tavyésa 8 xpavas, 68 eyev moun tas Apeboloac. 
Whether we can understand from this, that Bion lived near Are- 
thusa; or only that he cultivated the Sicilian poetry, as Homer 
was'the chief poet in Greece, | shall not pretend to determine. 

Before we quit this subject, we may naturally inquire why the 
Attic dramatic writers frequently retain the Doric m their odes 
or choral’ songs. Perhaps the song of the goat was originally m 
the Doric;and the choruses continued to be composed in the 
same through custom; or it may have been for the Doric music. 
We have’ besides seen, that the first great lyric poets wrote in the 
Doric, or mits kindred dialect the AZolic. So that it might n 
a manner be considered as particulatly appropriated to lyric com- 
position, after the examples of Stesichorus, Alceus, Sappho, 
Aleman, and Pindar. Dr. Buresss, the Bishop of St. David’s, 
inthiseAnnotations on “ Dawes’s Miscellanea Critica,” has given 
a sofvvewhat different account of the Greek Dialects ; but I have 
not.found my sentiments altered by the opinions of that learned 
and 4 ingenious prelate. 


fai SES1S 
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‘Tue following compendious sketch of the Greek dialeets was 
drawn up, nearly eight years ago, by one of the Classical ~Lec- 
turers at Cambridge, for the use of the Freshmen, (as ‘they are 
called) at their general examination. ‘The person who has’sent us 
the article will aiot.be answerable for the entire correctness of the 
detail, as 1t was taken down at the time in short hand, witha pri- 
vate view only, and not the least idea then of its ever being com- 
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mitted,to, print... He however takes, it upon him-to;say; that if 
there be any maccuracy in it, it is but, of the most-trifling kids 
As it was given to, Freshmen by a lecturer, as famed now forthe 

goodness of his Jectures as he was then, and under whose; authority 
ae Freshmen may yet come, itis ‘hoped that its, insertion;in 
The Classical Journal will hereafter have its use. beorttd 
The Grecian Dialects are, strictly speaking, three: 7 
(1.) The Jonic, spoken by the inhabitants of Attica, are Bishi 
and Tonia. ['The Athenians and Achaians are called; by: Homer 


‘Idoves. "Icoves 18 applied to the Athenians by Aaschylus. | 


(2.) The Doric, spoken in the mountainous, pats of Greece; 
particularly those in Peloponnesus. 

(3.) The #olic, which was the oldest, (and sjuiilds to shai Do- 
ric,) spoken by the Thessalians and Beeotians, who introduced it 
into the Peloponnesus. 

(1.) The onic was carried into Asia by Neleus, the son of: Cee 
drus—was there spoken in its original form—but in Attica changed 
into a more refined aud elegant state, called the Aétac—which, 1 
fact, is nothing but contracted Ionic. 

The Attic is divided into three classes : 


The Old. The Middle. The New. 
Under this, Aristophanes, Xenophon, 
Thucydides, Plato, Menander, 
fEschylus, Philemon, 
Sophocles, vr Isocrates, 
Euripides, Demosthenes, , 
| fEschines, 


and the other orators. 

The tragedians used an older cast of language than was em- 
ployed by “the Attics in. their:common writings. Hence we find 
the Ionic forms, jodvos, Eeivos, Boupl, Ovauuros, “Ke. ZEschylus,) of 


_ the three tragedians, has the most of these forms; Euripides, the 


fewest. More of these are to be found in the choruses than in 
the dialogue. 

The Attic, as we have said above, is a contracted kind of 
Tonic ; because the Ionians delighted in the Dactylic or Heroic 
measure, while the Attics were more partial to the Iambic and 
Trochaic. 


Tonic. » yAbtiés 
600-07 war P75) 

/ - 
xaAETwW xaAw 
OpOT Opts Opovpuces 
epéw ep 

xopboew x0LbGd 


 gAaow ' ei BAO 
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In these cases “”* (2péw) is cut down into the *~ (ép4). But, when 
the antepenult is long by position, the Attics retain the Ionic 
form. So both Attics and Ionics xoptécw,—because it suits 
either the “", or ~~”, or“. 


| Lone. aR LO, 
onuaven 4 | onpcevas 
evéo . havo 
~deoropen ~cpces 
do ophats =o ces 
OAK OMe : Xora ces 
N: 5. A short syllable precedes these coutractions, 
~isw -loomes ~1a) soteces 
dveWicw bveidloomees — byerBid dvertiovmas 
Poovtiow ppovrie 


without reference to the preceding syllable, as in yogrdacw. 

‘The lonics discarded the augment—the Attics never, except in 
the case of spi and eypiv, w hich are used promiscuously. [See 
Porson’s Preface to the Hecuba.] 


Old Attic. New Attic. 
po and oc ee and tr 
bapoos bpacos 
barucoe bararra 


The New Attics disliked the §. Hence Euripides is ridiculed 

for his mt Ag a na 

@Ywda > “> OS tSaSiv “EAAqvey oo. Med: 475.> 
where the letter 2 is repeated seven times. Sophocles has a line 
where the letter T occurs e7ght times; which is not remarked by 
Aristotle. Porson observes that there is in Euripides a line more 
remarkable than the one just quoted. It is this; 

Td Bdipa Bhead, rod Aoyous Today LHe 5! Iph. Taur. 772. 

Here the 3 is repeated ten times. In Sophocles, 

wy TAX aderagad ta Le TAS Ewe xepad. Cid. Rex. 1481. 
the letter occurs as often as in the passage given me the Medea. 
And so in Cid. Rex. 425, 

[N. B. nomen cfyze indeclinabile est.) 

(2.) The Doric became: gradually refined to a degree of sweet- 
ness that no other dialect ever attamed. [The Doric is to the 
Attic what the Scotch is to the English,—im songs, ballads, and 
the like.| The Drama originated in the mountainous parts of 
Greece: hence a slight cast of the Doric remained in the choral 
odes,—only slight, when compared with Theocritus or Pindar ; 
[ perhaps, confined entirely to the changing of yinto a, and this too 
only under Certain conditions. | 

(4) The’ Holic was carried over into ‘Asia from Peloponnesus : 
from whence it spread among some of the islanders off the Asiatic 
coast, particularly Lesbos. ‘Hence used by Sappho and Alczus. 
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We learn that Homer was_ translated: into, different ,. dia- 
lects. Hence. has arisen the difficulty of accounting for his parti- 
cular dialects, [all three remaining, in consequence,iin some degRee 
mixed. | 

From the AZolic sprung the Latin. Evander A heating into 
Italy before the Trojan war, and transported thither the language 
of Arcadia (the AXolic), which, mixed with the origmal ‘Tuscan, 
(something like the Celtic,) formed the basis of the Latin language. 

The article was. seldom, if ever, used by the earlier, Greeks, as 
appears from Homer. rYet autap ‘O aids duecr’ "A. 8. 6. and se- 
veral others in the passage about the sceptre.] Hence its disuse 
in the Latin language. 

One of the principal advantages which the Greek language has 
over the Latin is in the article ; 

6 yepoly erpardi, 

hryepuany orparou, 

6 Hryeuuv Tov oTeATOU, . ‘ 

Hyewwy Tov oTparoU, 

the leader of an army, 

a leader of an army, 

the leader of the army, 

a leader of the army, 
all of which differ in meaning, but can only be represented i in Latin 
by dux erercitis. 

The augment seems to have been seldom used by the earlier 
Greek writers, and therefore by those who wrote in the Aolic dia- 
lect; the reduplication often. This is another proof of the two 
languages being akin to each other. ‘The Latins have cecidi,-—ce- 
cidi,—cucurri, &c. Other characteristics are, 

; fEolic into 2 a 
Doric » into z nee ary 2 
Hence from vieen yiuge  nympha, 
ibe bance fama. 

Our account of the Adolic dialect arises principally from cer- 
tain of the ancient grammarians, who possessed accounts of them 
from writings lost to us. 

The Aolic is mostly destitute of aspirates; and the same is 
very nearly the case with the oldest Latin. 

The three labials, three palatals, and three dentals are easily 
commutable. And so in English: for mother Chaucer wrote 
moder, and for murder, Shakspeare and other old English authors, 
murther. 

Till the time of Simonides and Epicharmus, , Pt ssi 0 were pro- 
salsenously used for q and w; for 0, rH; for x, xH; for ¢, is for 
&, «o-5 for $80 ; and for sai HO» 
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Latin. er Greek. thi oc sh ik 
‘-ambo, ne Luby eeu do 
nebula, avi. ca vEgeay 
Sane ee arhroyt 
guberno, xuBepya 
angulus, aryuvadoy 
Deus, Osdc: 
inde, evdey 
lateo,  -Edeebov [Aabew | 
misceo, | emboyov 
fremo, Begun 
triumphus, BgiceyBos 
)purpureus, mopOvpeos. 


The retention of the F inthe Latin, shows the traces of the Aolie 
in that language. In some degree it supplied the place of the as- 
pirate. It is expressed in Latin by D, sometimes by S. 


Latin. | schialige 
sylva, FOF 
zevum, : aiF wy 
avernus, a Fopvos 
boves, BoFes 
divus, o1Fos 
video, Fidov 
viginti, _ Fixors (old form) 
venter, Feyregos 
vestis, Feats 
vesper, Feomepos 
ver, (gap) Fijp 
vesta, Fioria . 


See Dr. Valpy’s Greek Grammar. 
Other forms are deduced by interchange of consonants, Kc. 


Latin. Greek, 
vulgus, ax ros [ByAos, drys, Foryos] 
num, pov 
forma, open 
lac, yore 
dulcis, | | yrvxrs 
tener, Tepyy 
ab, oom 

very sub, Foro 

ns super, Fimig 
tunica, miToy 

~~ animus, divewos 

ature it mens;° Sk 240714 MLE OGEY By hospi (used ’ in Homer for 


_ heart's blood. Me 


ofl GD t bg 


suiisubst Bl ab ABR ID Cos 


of od 
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- . somnus, ; Forvos 
venl, nybov (Arbor) ) 
quattuor, [cattuor, ut xerropec, /Molic for técrags. 
cottidie pro quotidieé. | 
fallo, oT harrw 
unus, evo¢ 
legunt, Aéyouts (Agyoucs) 
i , 
legimus, Aeyopees 
sunt, (ovos, €ovTs) ovTs. 
Principal changes are ; | 
us 
Latin sasaki iy Greek 
eee um oy iy tant 
terminations. terminations. 
am ay 2 
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‘Inmoxpatovs 76 megh ” Aépwy, ‘Tederay, Témy, Seirepov exdobty wera 
~ ~ ? ~ € nw 
tg Daaarimys perappacews, x.7.A., PiAoTimw Oumayy TOY OMoryevooy xlov. 


Traité d’ Hippocrate, des Airs, des Eaux, et des Lieux ; 
Deuxvieme Edition, accompagnée de la traduction Fran- 
caise, &c., et publiée aux frais des généreux Grecs de 
Chios ; par M. Coray de Smyrne. 


Calamitas virtutis occasio est. SENECA de Provident. Cap. rv. 


NOw TI. » Perens | 


X 


Persome nignore que la Gréce fut long-temps la terre privilégiée, 
ou les lettres, les sciences et-les arts arrivérent au plus hat degré 
de perfection.. La Médecine, particuliérement, y subit la’ réforme 
la plus importante pour le bonheur de Phumanité. Hippocrate, 
le plus illustre descendant d’Esculape, eut la gloire de devenir le 
véritable réformateur de la science,” et d’acquérir par les'travaux de 
son vaste génie le titre immortel de Pére de (a Médecine, 

| Aujourd’hui, la patrie antique des héros et des grands hommes 
semble, comme le phénix dela fable, renaitre de ses centres ; mais 


Ay 
a 


* Un vol. in®vo. Paris, 1816., Chez Théophile Barrois, Peres'Rue Haute- 
Feuille, No. 28. ae er" 
~ ? Voyez Sprengel, Hist. de la Médec., T. 1. p. 283 et 286 de la traduetion 
Francaise de M. Jourdan. 
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elle présente au ‘monde. le spectacle le plus extraordinaire, le plus 
affligeaut et le plus digne des regards de la Providence ;, celui d’une 
lutte. opinidue. du courage contre la mauvaise fortune,’ de la 
patience la plus noble contre l’oppression la plus atroce, de Pinté- 
grité contre la corruption, de l’amour de la patrie contre la stupide 
indifférence ou le faux patriotisme, de la droiture contre les noires 
imtrigues, du mérite et du vrai talent, de la vertu méme contre la 
jalousie la plus vile et. la plus dangereuse ; enfin, du progrés des 
lumiéres et de la civilisation contre ‘les é épaisses téndbres de Vigno- 
rance et de la barbarie. 

Tel est actuellement I’état moral de la Grace infortunée dans la 
brillante aurore de sa régénération. 

Le vrai philosophe et le petit nombre hommes détat, qui 
prennent un vif mtérét au sort d’une contrée si belle, mais si mal- 
heureuse, peuvent aisément deviner quelle sera tot ou tard l’issue 
de sa lutte constante. 

Sans nous ,permettre aucune réflexion sur ce triste sujet, nous 
nous bornerous a dire ici que M. Coray est celui qui, par ses 
nombreux et excellens travaux, a eu le bonheur de contribuer le 
plus aux progrés étonnans dans les. bonnes études, qu’out. faits 
depuis quelques années les Grecs, ses dignes compatriotes. . 

Favorisé par les circonstances les plus heureuses, aprés avoir 
bravé une infinité d’obstacles divers, M. Coray a employé pour 
Putilité générale de sa patrie, les ressources. d’une érudition vaste, 
@une. philosophie noble et élevée, d’une morale solide et tou- 
chante. 

Parmi le grand nombre d’ouvrages que ce savant a mis au jour, 
on distingue sa traduction et son commentaire du Traité des Airs, 
des Eaux et des Lieux, que l’on attribue généralement 4 Hippo- 
crate. 

La premiére édition de cet. ouvrage parut en 1800, et fut ac- 
cueillie non seulement par tous les savans médecins, mais encore 
par tous ceux qui s’occupent spécialement de la langue d’Homére 
et d’Hippocrate. C’est en effet par ce grand et beau travail que 

. Coray a principalement fixé Vattention de la République des 
lettres. 

Les exemplaires de cet important ouvrage étant épuisés depuis 
quelque temps, le savant traducteur s'est déterminé a en donner une 
seconde édition supérieure a Ja premiére. 

. On se rappelle que M. Coray a obtenu en 1810 le prix décennal 
proposé par le Gouvernement d’alors, pour la meilleure traduction 
@un.ouvrage Classique écrit. en. Grec. 


7 prmmaeeAne-id peeacerare 


* “ Ecce spectaculum, ad quod respiciat intentus opert suo Deus : ecce Deo 
Bignum,’ vir fortis ¢ cern malé fortund compositus, utique si et provocavit.” 
(Seneca de Fea nil Cap. 11.) 
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Le Jury, composé:des membres distingués de |’Institut, aprés 
avoir examiné avec impartialité si le Traité des Airs, des Eaux et 
des Lieux, remplissait les conditions exigées par le décret, a déclaré 
a l’unanimité que cette production était une de celles qui honorent 
le plus le pére de la médecine. Cette sentence du tribunal Acadé- 
mique était aa surplus fondée sur lopmion des médecins et des 
philosophes de tous les’ siécles. 

On connait plusieurs traductions Francaises de cet immortel 
ouvrage ; mais avant la publication de l’excellent travail du Docteur 
Coray, on ne consultait que celle de Dacier qui s’était mépris plus 
dune fois, parce qu’il n’avait pas les connaissances nécessaires en 
médecine. .Profondément versé dans cette science divine, et con- 
naissant a fond la belle langue de ses ancétres, M. Coray était 
peut-étre le seul en état d’entreprendre et de publier une nouvelle 
traduction du traité qui nous occupe; traduction qui lui a mérité 
les applaudissemens de l'Europe savante, et que le Jury de 1810 
a seule jugée digne du prix décennal, juste récompense de ses 
nobles efforts. . 

La nouvelle édition dont nous allons faire une faible analyse, 
nest pas encore entiérement achevée. M. Coray, dans un trés- 
court avertissement, s’exprime sur son nouveau’ travail en ces 
termes. 

** L’indulgence avec laquelle ces savans (les membres du Jury) 
ent jugé mon édition, m’a engagé d’en entreprendre une seconde 
plus correcte, s’1l était possible, que la premiére. Mais comme 
elle exige une plus longue étude, j’ai cru devoir publier, en atten- 
dant, le texte seul avec la traduction, en faveur de mes jeunes com- 
patriotes qui se livrent a ’étude de la médecine. Une grande 
partie des corrections sont des Ionismes que j'avais négligés dans 
la premiére édition. Celles de Ja traduction sont plus nom- 
breuses.” 

Le vénérable éditeur, désirant d’étre encore plus utile a la jeu- 
nesse studieuse de la Gréce, a ajouté a la fin du traité dont il s’agit, 
Vexcellent morceau d’Hippocrate intitulé: Loz, composée par ce 
Pphilosophe pour l’éducation médicale de ses disciples. Vient 
aprés le petit traité de Galien qui a pour titre : “ "Ors dpioros iarpes, 
xal Piddcogos ;” c’est-a-dire: gue excellent médecin est aussi un 
philosophe. 

_ Le volume est terminé par des notes critiques et trés-impor- 
tantes sur les deux petits traités dont nous venons de parler. | Ces 
notes sont écrites en Grec littéral avec beaucoup d’élégance. Je 
regrette pourtant que M. Coray n’ait point traduit’ le morceau’ de 
Galien, tandis.qu’ila accompagné /a. Loz d’Hippocrate d’une excel- 
lente traduction Frangaise. athng x 
‘Notre savant éditeur a fait précéder sa nouvelle édition du 
Traité des Airs, deg Eaux et des Lieur, d’un long discours pre- 
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lintnaire *éerit en Grec moderne, adressé aux jeunes Grecs qui 
étudient laniédeéine. Ce discours est d’une si haute importance, 
queinous croyons faire plaisir 2 nos lecteurs, en leur en offrant 
quelques fragments traduits. 

«| L’auteur commence par s’adresser aux jeunes descendants d’ Hip- 
pocrate, en s’excusant avec une rare modestie de la liberté qu il 
prend de leur donner des conseils; et cela, dans un temps ou, 
comme il le sait trés-bien, tous ceux des jeunes étudians de la 
Gréce, qui-ont recu une éducation libér ale, le regardent et comme 
leur bienfaiteur, et comme leur tendre pére. 

© Waa voulu, dit-il, 6 mes jeunes compatriotes qui fréquentez 
encore les beoles de nisdecines placer votre nom dans la seconde 
édition de cet ouvrage, afin d’avoir le motif, non de vous donner 
des conseils (quoique mon Age puisse en quelque sorte m’excuser 
en cela), mais de vous communiquer Jes avis d’un grand homme, 
d'un grand médecin,—d’ Hippocrate.” 

Quelques lignes plus bas, lauteur. passe a des considérations 
générales sur le génie, les vertus et le dévouement de l’auteur des 
Aphorismes. 

_“ Lavie d’Hippocrate, dit M. Coray, est du petit nombre de 
celles auxquelles il est difficile de trouver une autre vie parallele. se 
Le mérite de ce grand homme est, non seulement d’avoir été le 
premier dans Part qu il professait, mais plus encore, d’avoir relevé 
cette supériorité par |’éclat de Ja vertu, en égalant par sa conduite 
Socrate, soncontemporam. L’ histoire et ses écrits attestent quen 
s’occupant de Ja médecine, il n’avait d’autre but que celui que 
doivent’ se proposer les vrais amis de la vertu, Putilité. des 
hommes.' »....Hippocrate combattait les charlatans en médecine ; 
Socrate, les faux philosophes.” 

» Une chose remarquable et que notre savant éditeur n’a point 
passée sous silence, c'est que l’heureuse mére d’ Hippocrate portait 
le méime nom ‘que celle de Socrate ; elle s’appelait Phénarete. 
I] parait cependant qu elle n’exerga pas les fonctions de Sage 
Femme, comme la mére du pliihad lis d’Athénes; mais on a lieu 
de croire que'ce n "était pas du moins une femme ordinaire, puis- 
qu’elle-a élevé un grand homme et un vrai philosophe. 

“ Lorsqu’on lowe quelqu’un, ajoute. M. Coray, avec lintention 
de le proposer pour modéle aux autres, on ne doit faire connaitre 
que celles de’ ses vertus qui ont été pratiquées pour le bien de 
Phermannté ; qu’ on se serve des fleurs de la Rhétorique dans tout 


—_—- 


t-Aristotene placait le bonheur dont homme est ‘susceptible, que dans 
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leur éclat. pour lJouer d’autres qualités, selon les préceptes: desi 
Rhéteurs: la louange n’est alors qu'un. brillant. bavardage. | ‘Wane 
tiquité donna le'nom de héros 4 Hercule, a ‘Thésée, et ad’ autres; 
non parcequils étaient plus forts que leurs contemporains, mais) 
parcequils employérent la force pour le salut de la Gréce, en. ie 
purgeant des brigands et des assassins.” | 

Le paragraphe suivant n’est qu'une transition heureuse dictée 
par un juste sentiment ad’ indignation, et dirigée contre une “ autre:es- 
péce de brigands qui ont existé, dit Pauteur, en tout temps et chez 
toutes les nations ; race cruelle, eunemie. du genre humaim, race 
@hommes d’autant plus redoutables, que ce ne sont point les 
foréts qu’ils parcourent avec des armes, mais qwils passent leur 
vie au sein des villes mémes, sans €tre armés: et en apparence, ‘ils 
sont en paix avec leurs concitoyens. Les étres de cette espéce 
sont ceux qui veulent exclusivement étre comblés de tous les biens 
de la fortune, et que les autres soient condamnés a en souffrir 
toutes les rigueurs; qui veulent avoir seuls des yeux pour voir, et 
que les autres restent totalement aveugles; qui ont la prétention 
d’étre les archontes ou les docteurs perpétuels, et aspirent ace que 
les autres soient leur humbles serviteurs ou leur éléves éternels; en 
un mot, ceux qui biatissent leur félicité personnelle sur la sottise 
de ceux quils appellent avec mépris le peuple ignorant, tandis 
quils sont eux-mémes les premiers auteurs de somignorance, de sa 
bassesse et de ses malheurs. Quiconque entreprend de combattre 
de tels brigands, a besoin d’un autre pouvoir et d’autres armes. que 
Ja force et la massue d’Hercule; car la sagesse méme jointe ala 
vertu suffit A peine pour le sauver de leurs persécutions barbares. 
En effet, outre les moyens que leur suggére leur méchanceté, ils 
sont souvent aidés par la sottise de leurs disciples, Voila pourquor 
peu @hommes ont osé leur livrer un combat, la plupart du temps 
aussi tuneste a celui qui le tente, qu ‘inutile A ceux quil défend. Le 
sort de Socrate a prouvé ce que j ’avance. De ce petit nombre de 
sages. fut Hippocrate issu d’Esculape.” * 

™M. Coray entre ensuite dans beaucoup de détails sur le Bigk de 
la Médecine, les Asclépiades ses descendants, ses tensples; sur la 
cupidite, la ruse et la fourberie de quelques-uns de ses Ministres, 
sur ’abus qu’ils faisaient de la confiance et de la crédulité de leurs 
concitoyens, &c. &c. 

“ Tl est probable, dit-il, que la baine qu ‘avaient ces prétres dy, 
Paganisme contre Hippocrate, donna naissance a la calomnie hor- 
rible et impudente qui forga ce philosophe a fuir sa patrie,— 
comme ayant broalé le temple d’Esculape.... Voila.donc-le-grandet 
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5 ‘Geux qui connaissent l’état actuel de la malheureuse Gréce, pardonneront 


sans doute a la sensibilité de l’auteur ce bp pourrait, paraitre sévere dans ce 
long paragraphe. 
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divin Hippocrate sur le méme rang que Pexécrable Hérostrate ee 
ineéndia le-temple de Diane!” 

Notre estimable auteur observe ensuite avec justesse qu ily a 
des hommes tellement au-dessus de l’ingratitude et de la médisance, 
que ce serait'les insulter que d’ eritreprendié leur défense ou leur 
apologie. ‘ Ces hommes, dit-i], sont en trés-petit nombre, il est 
vrai, mais il en existe. Hippocrate en ést un; mais ily a aussi 
plusieurs personnes dont on entendrait parler avec plus ou moins 
de sévérité ;-alors’on ne court aucun risque de se tromper en 
s’écriant avec Ar istophane : ; 

Tovrov navy rovpyov, odros 6 Tpomos mavraxyod. 

Oui, telle fut partout sa vie et sa conduite. 
Mais: comme’ la Biographie d'Hippocrate, dictée par un faux 
Jugement et parle mauvais gofit, est remplie de contes, qu'il me 
soit permis d’examiner la calomnie relative a incendie du temple 
d@’Esculape, et de me constituer en quelque sorte’ ‘Vavocat du phi- 
losophe de Cos.” 

Le savant auteur entre ensuite en matiére et prouve toute la 
fausseté de cette horrible assertion par les argumens les plus solides, 
et surtout par des documens historiques et chronologiques qui ne 
laissent aucun doute. 

Certes, homme extraordinaire qui a tant lutté contre Vingrati- 
tude’et les autres vices de ses contemporains, quia consacré toute 
sa vie au soulagement des.maux de ses semblables, qui n’a jamais 
été découragé par Vinjustice, la malignité et Fimposture ; un tel 
homme, dis-je, ne pouvait trouver dans Ja postérité un défenseur 
plus impartial, plus zélé, plus digne de lui. M. Coray, te plus 
savant des Grees modernes , peut a juste titre se glorifier d’étre Pun 
des compatriotes du pére dela médecine. Dans | Pimpossibilite ou 
il est.d’exercer cet art divin, le vénérable auteur a qui nous rendons 
cet hommage public de notre admiration sincére et de notre pro- 
fonde reconnaissance, n’en marche pas moins sur les traces du 
grand homme; car il ‘soulage, par ses écrits plems de candeur et 
de sagesse, les malaiies de [ane quiv affligent encore Ja malheureuse 
Gréce, sa patrie, courbée sous le joug Je plus odieux et le plus_ 
barbare. 

Aprés avoir vengé Hippocrate de la maniére la plus noble et 
la plus touchante, Jeddocteur,C oray parle. des devoirs et des qua- 
lites du véritable médecin, et.s ’advessant. a ses jeunes compatriotes, 
ildear donne des conseils paternels et vraiment salutaires. Les 
deux paragraphes suivans sont surtout remarquables et dignes de 
Vattention des uoralistes et des m<¢decins : | 


1M. Coray aura sans doute cru inutile d’ajouter ces mots: heureusement 
pour Vhumanite et pour UVkonneur de la patrie. 
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. “ La veritable science de guérir doit étre imséparable :de la 
science et de la morale. Si nil’une ni Vautre n’ont été perfec- 
tionnées jusqu'ici, c'est uniquement parceque peu de savans/ont 
connu jusqu’a présent l’étroite liaison de ces deux sciences. II est 
rare que le corps.éprouve des affections sans les. communiquer & 
Yame ; comme il est rare aussi que celle-ci soit malade, sans que 
le corps en soit plus ou moins affecté. Vous étes done non-seule- 
ment les. médecins du corps, mais de l’ame, et il vous-est impos- 
sible de guérir celle-ci, 4 moins que vous ne songiez a remédier 
aux maux de la votre. . 
‘¢ Comme enseignant la morale, votre principal devoir est d’ap- 
prendre aux hommes, avant qu’ils tombent dans des maladies, que 
fe moyen le plus efficace de conserver la santé et de prolonger la 
vie, c’est de modérer les passions de Pame,' et que pour parvenir 
a cela, ils ont besoin de gouverner le corps selon les régles de la 
médecine; qu’en se servant surtout de ce moyen pour l’éducation 
de leurs enfans, ils leur laisseront un héritage plus précieux sans 
comparaison que tous les trésors du monde: Ja vertu et la santé.”* 
Ces lignes et la note que nous venons de traduire avec une fide~ 
lité scrupuleuse parlent tellement au coeur, qu’ils n’ont pas besoin 
de nos éloges. Si par malheur il se trouve des hommes meapables 
de sentir et d’apprécier les profondes vérites que renferment ces 
paroles si simples et dépouillées de tout ornement, nous les in 
vitons 4 lire, nous les prions méme de méditer, |’ouvrage si connu 
de Cabanis, intitulé: Rapports du physique et du moral de 


1 & Roga bonam mentem, bonam valetudinem animi: deinde corporis.” (Se- 
neca Epist.x.) Ce précepte est sans contredit de Ja plus grande importance ; 
mais malheureusement, dans ce siécle des lumieres, la najorité des hommes 
font plus de cas de la santé du corps que de celle de l’ame. Voila la source de 
nos miseres! 

2 Ménandre a dit: “ “Yyfece xl vote 2oOad mo Bly bdo.” Ce queJuvenala rendu 
par ‘ mens sana in corpore sano.” Séneque dans sa 72e lettre explique le 
“¢ Mens sana,” par ces mots: si reipsd contenta sit, si confidit sibi, si scit omnia 
vota mortalium, omnia beneficia, que dantur, petuniurque, nullum in vita beaté 
habere momentum.” Les anciens ont écrit beaucoup de traités sur /’éduca- 
tion des enfans. Les mudernes en ont publié un beaucoup plus grand nom- 
bre, surtout dans le dernier siécle, Ces ouvrages formeraient une grande 
bibliothéque, si l’on en fesait la collection; et cependant, ils ont jusqu’icl 
peu contribué ala civilisation du genre humain. En voici la cause: »Qui- 
conque se propuse d’écrire sur ’éducation des enfans dans.l’espoir de déter- 
miner les hommes a devenir des hommes, et A procréer des homunes, doit né- 
cessairement pusséder ces Geux avantages; étre excellent médecin et homme 
Wune vertu rare. Hippocrate seul efit exécuté l’ouvrage Je plus parfait sur 
Véducation. Maintenant nous devons attendre que quelqu’un parmi Jes 
modernes puisse égaler ce grand homme; quelle gloire pour !a’Gréce, si elle 
Je voyait naitre ! ) 

(Note de M. Coray.) . ee 
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Chomme. Ce savant admirateur d’Hippocrate était-sans doute un 
médecin philosophe. 
*Leparagraphe suivant de M. Coray gelatif-Aol iufiepce tie moral 
sur le physique, n’est ni moins curieux que le précédent, ni moins 
digne de !a méditation des @tudians en;médecine.. ‘“ Quand vous 
étes‘appelé chez un malade, dit-il, votre premier devoir est d’exa- 
miner scrupuleusement si parmi les causes de la maladie, il n’y a 
pas des causes Morales, c’est-a-dire, des affections de |’ame qui 
peuvent nuire ala santé du corps. En effet, il y a des hommes 
qui sont malades d’ambition démesurée, de cupidité, de chagrins. 
insensés pour n’avoir pas acquis de la gloire. ou .des_richesses. 
D’autres le sont de pauvreté, et de chagrin. légitime occasionné par 
les tendres soins et les inquiétudes a l’égard de ceux qui leur appar- 
tiennent par les liens du sang. D/’autres, pour des discordes se- 
crétes de famille ; d’autres enfin, pour ne pas, m’étendre davantage, 
sont malades par diverses circonstances morales. L.es secours. 
ordinaires de l’art seraient insuffisants pour ces sortes d’hommes 
souffrants, si vous n’y joigniez aussi les conseils de la morale, et 
que votre conduite irréprochable n’inspirat a ces étres malheureux 
assez de confiance pour vous révéler les secrets de leur ame, et 
assez de courage pour accueillir vos conseils et vos consolations.” 
Un des plus beaux et des plus touchans paragraphes du discours 
de M. Coray est, a mon avis, celui-ci ; ; on-le lira, j’en suis sfir, avec 
un tendre intérét : 
“La vertu, quel que soit ceim qui la pratique, obtient toujours 
des éloges mérités ; mais si_ quelqu’un l’exerce au mépris de tout 
autre gain, sil ne se propose pour but que l’utilité commune, si, 


» Sauf quelques idées un peu trop hardies et trop subtiles, peut-étre, Ca- 
banis réunissait 2 un trés haut degré les qualites nécessaires pour instruire 
ses semblables. Aucun Docteur de nos jours n’a mieux prouvé par l’exem- 
ple la verité de ces paroles remarquables: ‘ Pour instruire les autres, il ne 
suffit pas d’étre fort instruit soi-méme: il est nécessaire d’avoir beaucoup 
réfléchi sur le développement des idées, d’en bien connaitre l’enchainement 
naturel, afin de savoir dans quel ordre elles doivent étre présentées, pour étre 
saisies facilement, et.laisser des traces durabies: ona besoin d’avoir étudié 
profondément I’art de les rendre, afin d’en simplifier et d’en perfectionner de 
plus en plus V’expression.” Rapports du aise et du mor. t.1, p. 27. 2e 
edition. 

Ceux qui ont lu avec attention les widdois préliminaires de M. Coray, ont 
pu remarquer et méme se convaincre que le succés unanime qu’ils ont obtenu 
dans presque toute la Gréce, est di en grande partie aux qualités importantes 
cn os venons de parler. Dans le second volume de cet ouvrage (page 
164Y4l retid- hommage aux lumitres de notre auteur en ces termes: “ Si je. 
n@me suis pas servi de la traduction (du Traité des Airs, &c..) de M. Coray,: 
c’estique j'avais écrit ce mémoire avant qu'elle pariit. Personne, au reste, 
ne rend-plus.de justice que moi aux travaux de ce savant célebre, dont j’ho- 
nore autant la personne, que j’admire la sagaeite de sa oe et sa vaste - 
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environné Vennemis dela vertu et du genre humain, il a le courage 
d’aimer la vertu et ses semblables, s'il méprise et la guerre qu'il. 
attend de la part des imposteurs, et l’ingratitude ow-l’indifférence 
de ceux qu'il s’efforce de délivrer des erreurs; quelle louange, quel» 
panégyriste se trouverait digne d’un tel homme f” 

L’auteur termine son important discours: parle petit. paragraphe 
suivant qu’a mspiré le sentiment le: plus louable, ’amour de l’hu-, 
mamité. “ Noblesadolescents de la Gréce, non! aucun de-vous: 
ne déshonorera le nom Grec, en égalant:les barbares médecins des 
nations barbares. *'Tous, sans exception, vous n’étudierez la méde- 
cine, que dans l’intention de devenir les sauveurs et non les de- 
structeurs des hommes. Vous suivrez le conseil philanthropique de. 
celui dont vous voyez ici limage: “ ’Odeaéey, poy Brcerreny,” 
“ étre utile, ow ne pas nuire.”* ie vi 

On pent juger, par les passages que nous avons fidélement tra- 
duits, quels sont les sentimens qui animent celui qui est le plus bel. 
ornement de la Gréce moderne. Cependant, cet homme, quia 
consacré toute sa vie 4 l’utilité de la Gréce, sa patrie, et dont: les 
importants travaux ont été appréciés par tous les» savans del’ Eu- 
rope, a été attaqué, de la maniére la plus injuste, par un: petit 
nombre d’hypocrites, et plus particuli¢rement par les fauteurs du 
despotisme et de la tyrannie. Mais, grace au génie tutélaire de la 
Gréce infortunée, les clameurs impuissantes de la médiocrité en-. 
vieuse, les pamphlets injurieux et obscurs, dictés par l’espmt de, 
parti, par la mauvaise for et par la plus lache malveillance, n’ont 
pu arréter la marche majestueuse de la vérité, qui déja parcourt 
sous d’heureux auspices le sol classique et sacré, auquel. toute 
"Europe savante doit la civilisation, et les, immenses connaissances 
dont elle se glorifie. 

CONSTANTIN NICOLOPOULO, 
Membre de la Société Philotechnique de Paris, ete. 
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posui Scholiaste. membra, que an- 
te dispersa erant. Inter enim 
verba, que majusculis literis scri- 
pSi,.et cetera totus interjacet textus. 

741. Qéive: ex emend. et su- 
prascr. _ DaaPdeigees In m. Qbsicay 
Sa Tov Eves. 


OAY=%. E. 


43. 1. ult. lege “Vid. Od. A, 
97. 98. 2? 

238. Inter lineas “c super iv. 

323. adde, * sed statim muta- 
vit.” 

oa Ts Hee eLp poor. 

397. acxaciws schol. MS. Town- 
Jeiani ad Il. A. 515. 

440. Refer ad 470. In MS. 
meo male scripseram 440, unde 
alii errores, ut fit, profluxere, 


OAY=. Ze 


8, sie 0 & _oxselny éxos aAAwY 
Apollonius Vv. eizey. 

46. pacvas Th ivl meas THY celryAnY $ 

89. cas MS. et Apollonius v. 
Devas 

106. yiyute 02 ve MS. sed ex 
emend. ofuynbs O° cies Apollonius v. 
eryeovortot, Schol. weyaxarséons ot aiyeo~ 
besvees ash ude deve Deke, marmaroeveee ; 

108. fei ve ovres Osc cod ae’ wed 
ae horde yssor woh oyedey Words § Py 

115. 1.1. Pro In marg.” lege 
« Inter lin.” 

155. Beorss est a many oie 
' Reoray ex emend. Pro # 1. 2. lege 
Ole 

172. xopBoert, qui error, si ta- 
men est error, frequens est in hu- 
jusmodi compositis. . 

201. sed dregs Aristarchus. 


* B04, | supra Ty. yoy script, HAAG 
ergatos eu pcay [ly parr" 


Schol. 
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237. xeerrs Apollonius v. xénacin 
941. Schol. odtas ty ecAdavTe 
moedver tarseeiberone 3 . 
244, 245. adde, éwrei xc oAxpey 


avriy ereBoors mee terovs Asyovoas sire 


sha Cet marie: ab yee euos mo- 
5 eins 
“261. eexerbas text. et diserte 


262. car snopeer. 

264. ticicdun text. ex emend. et 
bis schol, plane. 

275. xelve vis aM. pr. seal ve 
in x¢mutatum. 

297. agirroPews Oa) poet oe ib debe 


OAY==, H. 


14. avrae ab eadem m. post ra+ 
suram. 

184. 228, omelaeyr. 

195. wsconyus 75 post rasuram. 

212, nunc est xei & Prima 
erat soioty xev sine a 

216. crvytgees tat yuoregos, ut vi- 
detur, pro var. lect. 

217. Cavedoros § 20. 
gebant dev? 
ee ves orguvecdatte Aliud schol. 
ore ormeepipePeeroy aval MW COTTANELKOv® 
amg aeyvow Y Cuvedoros yetPes étgu- 
verboes: 

[sreuveebe]. Textus 
bet. 

255. veiev ex emend. ejusdem 
manus. 

267, imra 08 xeel dine wiv. In E. 
278. scriptum erat, tara 02 xal deq 
no peev wAgov, Sed ve NUNC erasum, et 
waAtov IN gAgy Mutatum. 

315, sixedcrwy ye (sic). 


‘Anne alii le- 


arevverd? ha- 


OAYZz. O, 


23. Tovs ApeHOna v. AM, 
45. TEE TEL» 

53. adde, “ text. vero e rasura.”? 
54. text. et schol. bs 
163. :txirreopos Apollonius in v. 
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Deinde in marg. Hark. ye. cios xcei 
sivteyn- 

166. ¢eswus. 

249. efuara o 2. MS. sed siuac’ 
nwor.Bc schol. ad v. 102 

292. rixtew dé 

294, Flanent VOceM axgiraPavor 
Apollonius et Hesychius, quam 
interpretantur BagBagepover. Re- 
fert Tollius ad 1. B. 867. Sed 
vide an varia lectio sit hujus loci. 

ob 

299. wirovro (corrige numerum). 

383. amsiances Apollonius v. 
"AMEASIS. 

453. toPen OG peor operon te—eln 
Schol. ad 451. 

492. ade Apollonius in v. 

530. sed @é/vours ex emend. 

549. scripserat xd@Ariov ieriv, sed 
érriy transversis lineis notatum et 
ovrw additum. 
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116. . Snvidoros hy Becrsicy. yeaPey 
Duce Tod es u [lege ali tee x 640te 

144. xgé ynve} Apollonius v. 
4 

221. Lege péonaixts, ut recte 
MS. 

235. sevuayoo A. 133. et in 
Marg. sevyneda xvelos: In 2. “eng 
Sgvypeados. 

249, wivopeeva,, 

269. cidtio. 

(295. bued am. pr. 
$17. sed mutatum in dwn 

379. erirbette, 

531. omittit. 

540. 542. Lege 540-542. 


OAY2%. K. 


124, comaigortas av cg meet Apol- 
lonius v. Dégovre. 

141. videtur a m. pr. fuisse 
bswye 

169. schol. xararropddsm: et ¥ 
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super. Note ad 164. prefige 
eu Boatvav. 

174. x schol. 

190. @ Qidor: xarrloreares On- 
GlY 5 Ymd tives 0 Oriyos mpoTiTanTEl 
[189. nempe] aryvoovyTos TO openernoy 
bos ws b2res aenerbas ans Tod yde t 

204. éenay et 1 super de ; 

264. dePoriencw trwy et rAaBav 


suprascr, 
329. axyrurvos. 
351. adde, aplorae y,05 Of) of is 
WA. 
400. Post * supra” adde, ye. 
454. oreveyiCero. 
509. PegrePovedng. 


OAYZ=. A. 


17. ovd. 

38.—43. Ita lege et adde, “ ‘Pro 
of xe} vVidetur legendum ob OF. 

58. Ut variam lectionem. et. 
ligas, sciendum est a, cum super- 
scribitur in fine vocis, valde simi- 
lem esse contractioni ei, qua signi- 
ficatur my vel sv. race igitur cOr- 
ruptum est ex rac, idque ex wor« 
FbVe 

67. 3 ¢ 

135. yng v7. 
ovo gov ex EM. 

. et sic Apollonius v. “Ave- 


. £09 Obeee ; 
318. sed prius A punctis dam- 
natum. 

343. yee et > suprascr. 

364. morvamogenes. 

Pro 378. lege 373. 

392. ovde 7+ MS. et Apollonius 
Vv. "AninvG. 

520. Locus scholiastz est ad V. 
538. 

565. lege 566. 

586. sic schol. sed textus et 
Apollonius v. «ero vulgatam re- 
tinent. 
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ON THE CHARACTER OF PLUTARCH 
AS AN HISTORIAN, 


Te gether with Remarks on some of Puurarcn’s “ Lives 
of the Illustrious Men of Greece.” 


ee ie 
On the Lives of Turemistocies, AristTipes, and Cimon. 
Part I1.—{ Continued from No. XXXII. p. 288.] 


(1.) “ Wun Themistocles was young, and as yet obscure, he 
vied with Cimon in the sumptuousness of his feasts and the magni- 
= of his tents at the Olympic games. This might be proper 

a young nobleman like Cimon, said: the Athenians, but ‘Vhemi- 
steels by so doing only mgocwprioxavey adafovelav.” Plutarch 
Vit. Them. How is this to be reconciled with what Plutarch 
afterwards says of the private fortune of Themistocles before he 
entered into public business ¢ oude T phy akin TarddvToy Hora 
TOU OepioroxAcous mpl antec bc TNS moAsrelac. 

(2.) Plutarch speaks, apparently not without approbation, of a 
decree which Themistocles procured to be passed, by which the 
interpreter of the ambassadors of the king of Persia, in violation 
of what even then was the law of nations, was put to death. He 
cannot be speaking of the first invasion of the Persians under 
Datis ; for then, according to his own account, ‘Themistocles was 
a young soldier fighting under the banners of Miltiades,’ and pining 
after his glories.* It appears on the other hand from Herodotus, 
that Xerxes in the second invasion did actually send no ambassa- 
dors to either Athens or Sparta. The first public action of The- 
mistocles of which we hear, was the promment part he took in intro- 
ducing naval tactics, and in bringing forward the decree for turning 
the supply, which the Athenians “individually received from the 
mines of Laureinm, to the support of a naval power, 7 Hy Oe. Ti 
Tis ‘Abnvethow avnp, Says Herodotus, amt monrons veworth _ magia, TO 
ouvo[La pay eny OzusoToxAns, mais oe Neoxatos éxadéero .. 00T05 ave « 

x. T. A. and he goes on to mention the share he bad im making the 
mines of Laureium’the means of the future greatness of Athens If 
also we may form any conclusion from connexion and juxtaposition 


. Plot. Vit. Arist. 

* Plat. Vit, Them,—et ej. Aas dm obey tt. Wyttenbach. Mor. 1. 1,515. @zxioro- 
Tis ETL ptt -cenioy wy, zy maroc Exudsydeiro mak yuverdiv et O02 Miarscedns a Tour HyWY 
eveuno ev ty Mapadwye tods BagAcpouc, ov ets ny erry ATUATOUYTE Ozpioronrer’ Tp0g § dé 
bar Ber pece Cavrere Thy sere Bonny, EAsyEY we, oUx ec jes naiOedery ouge pedupacty is) Maddon 
TAT GLOV. 
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ta Plutarch, the mention of this fact immediately follows, and 3s 
in connexion with the appointment of ‘Themistocles as general of 
the forces against Xerxes. | 

(3.) Plutarch mentions that Eurybiades and the other admirals 
were anxious to retreat from Artemisium ; but represents them as 
prevailed upon by Themistocles to stay, where they resisted in 
many successful engagements the further progress of the Persian 
fleet until that resistance became useless, after the death of Leoni- 
das and his heroes at 'Thermopyle. In his zeal for the honor of 
‘the Greeks, Plutarch carefully conceals the former retreat of the 
fleet, which, be would learn from Herodotus, struck with a panic 
on the first sight of the Persian armament, retreated to Chalcis, and 
did not return till their fears had partly subsided on hearing the 
news of the violent effects of the storm—It was then that those 
engagements took place which Pindar, whom Plutarch quotes, 
says, ‘ laid the foundations of the liberty of Greece.” 

(4.) When the Grecian fleet was on the point of retreating, 
according to Plutarch, the Euboeans gave Themistocles a large 
sum to procure its stay till they removed their disposable property. 
«This sum of 30 talents,” says Plutarch, ‘“‘ as Herodotus writes, 
Themistocles took and gave to Eurybiades who consented to 
stay.” Plutarch either here quotes Herodotus fram memory and 
is incorrect, or, what is more probable, to represent the fact in 
what appeared to him the most favorable light to his hero, has 
omitted a material part of the story. Themistocles only gave 5 
talents to Eurybiades and 3 talents to Adeimantus the Corinthian, 
who, influenced by this bribe, accompanied by a threat, is induced 
as well as the commander in chief to stay; thus keeping 22 to 
himself. [t would have been better, if instead of concealing that 
part of the transaction, which he feared might appear to the dis- 
credit of Themistocles, he had converted it into, as it probably 
was, a proof of his readiness and foresight. It was wise in 'Vhe- 
mistocles to give at first only a small part of his store, so that he 
might be able to add,to the sum if more had been demanded, as 
was likely to happen, whatever had been the sum first given. It 
would have been the part of a very inexperienced diplomatist to 
have given his whole store in the first instance. 

(5.) In the life of Themistocles, Plutarch relates the meeting of 
Aristides and Vhemistocles in the straits of Salamis, after Hero- ° 
dotus, and as it in all probability happened. When Aristides 
told the latter that the Grecian fleets were surrounded, ‘Themi- 
stocles in return informed him of his stratagem, and sent him to 
repeat the information to Eurybiades, and to prevail upon him to 
fight in the straits: In his life of Aristides, he takes the opportu- 
nity of teliing a more striking story: he sets before his reader a 
‘council of war, in which ‘Themistocles, apparently for the first 
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time, is holding forth on the advantages to result from staying, at 
‘oratime when there was no alternative. Colacutus the Cormthian, 
» however, rises and says: “ 'Themistocles, your opinion is not agree- 
able to Aristides, for he is present and is silent.” Whereupon 
Aristides assures the assembly, that he is silent because he concurs 
in the sentiments of the speaker, ‘To Themistocles’ motion there- 
fore the council agreed. 
» (6.) In the dispute which occurred relative to sailing away to 
the isthmus, Eurybiades said to Themistocles rismg to speak : 
«They who at the games rise before their time, are punished with 
stripes.” True,” said the other, “ but they who neglect to en- 
gage in the contest, never obtain the crown.” So far Herodotus 
and Plutarch agree; except that Plutarch has substituted the 
name of the commander in chief instead of Adeimantus. But this 
was too good a beginning to pass through the hands of Plutarch 
without a brilliant finish. Plutarch goes on; Upon which, Eury- 
biades lifting up his cane to chastise him, Themistocles coolly 
said, “ Eurybiades, strike but hear!” ‘The general, in admiration of 
_ his self-possession, allowed him to proceed. ! 
(7.) Plutarch, speaking of the stratagem which Themistocles 
played upon Xerxes to detain the Grecian fleet in the straits of Sala- 
mis, says: 2Bovdrsdero xal cuverifes viv wepl Tov Linwoy mpaypareiav’ jy 
3 ra yéver Tlégons 6 Sixwoc,&c. Vit.’Them. Herodotus does 
not say this messenger was not.a Persian, but he virtually con- 
tradicts it; for he speaks of this Sicinus as afterwards having become 
rich and a citizen of Platza, which, as far as we know, could not 
happen toa Persian. Dacier denies it to be probable, that ‘Themi- 
stocles should either send a Persian on this errand, or that he 
should have a Persian for the tutor of his children, which office 
Sicinus filled. He suspects Plutarch to have read in Herodotus, 
instead of memes 25 7b oTpardmedoy TO Myday dvdpa, tov Miduy dopa. 
‘The following verse of /Eschylus, however, clearly shows Plu- 
tarch’s error: © 
"Aviip yap “Erany && "Adnvatwy orpaurod 
. "Eddy, casks. Pers. 355. Ed. Stanl. - 
| (8.) Before the engagement at Salamis, while ‘Themistocles was 
sacrificing on his trireme, three beautiful youths were brought 
‘captives to his galley—xarrrcro piv erdos thy ov, eobijos 02 nak 
Npvoo xenoounevos Croempemdse ereyovro 83 Lavdaiung aides elvas rod 
Paciréng "AdzrAdis ual Adré&pxrov. Vit. ‘Them. et Arist. ‘These, 
-Euphantides ordered, without being prevented by Themistocles, 
to be sacrificed ; and they were sacrificed immediately to. Bacchus 
‘Omestes. “This horrible, and, if true, most disgraceful transaction, 
is:‘mentionéd by no other historian, and is taken by Plutarch on; the 
authority’of Phanias the Lesbian, without apparently a suspicion 
of its truth’or a’mark'of reprobation. We learn from the life. of 
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Aristides, where he has repeated the story, that they were prisoners 
from the island of Psyttaleia, where Herodotus says Aristides 
Janded and put every one to death without exception. We-ralso 
learn both from Herodotus and Aéschylus (Perse,) that Aristides 
Janded in the heat of the engagement, when Themistocles would 
be too much engaged to receive, and Aristides to send, captive 
youths to a galley fighting in the throng of battle. ‘lhe atrocity 
of the action itself would lead us to reject it as unfounded, if) we 
had not other contradictory evidence to convince us that Plutarch 
has here yielded to his love of the marvellous. vvhnale 

(Q.) ’Ev rovrm tod dycivos ovtos, Pids pay exraprbou peryon Asyouosy 
"Edsvoivodev, yogov 02 xab guvyy To Goiaoroy naréyery medlov, ayers Tig 
Gararrys ws avipdrwy buod moAA@y Tov puoTIKey eFayoyovToy laxyor. 
ax OF toi) mAnious Toy dleyyousvwy, xard mingov amd vis dvadheodmevoy 
vedos Cdokev adlis amovorre xal xatacxymrely eis Tag TpIMpEss, ETEpor OE 
Paowata xol elowrn xalopav evomdwy avdpdv, an’ Alyivns Tas Eipas 
avexovtwy mpd Tay “EAAnvixwy remedy ov elnaloy Alaxias elves mapa- 
KEKAnevous ebyais mpd THs waxns emt tiv Bondeayv. Plut. Vit. Them. 
p. 263. ed. Bryan. 

This passage is quoted at length, both because it is curious, and 
every word proves its author to have had Herodotus in his hands ; 
and yet how different is this from Herodotus! The noise and 
voices on the Vhriasian plam, the mystical lacchus, the cloud, and 
the supplication to the Macide are all mentioned by Herodotus. 
Before the Persian fleet had arrived in Salamis, Diceus and De- 
maratus walking on the plain of Thria had seen “a dust as of an 
army, and heard a voice which seemed the mystic Iacchus, and 
had then observed a cloud which directed its course towards Sa 
lamis and the triremes.” In one or two chapters before this ac- 
count, the Grecians are described as sending a vessel to Aigina to 
supplicate the Atacide. These detached and previous occurrences, 
Plutarch, like a skilful painter who attends to effect more than 
fact, has crowded all into one picture, making them all happen in 
the heat of the engagement. It was fine to make voices sound 
from heaven to increase the din of war—to exhibit clouds alight- 
ing in the midst of the battle on the ships for the encouragement 
of, and departed heroes extending their hands in supplication for, 
the fighting patriots. 

(10.) Plut. Vit. Them. Mera 82 riv vaupoylav, Béokns piv ers 
Guporaxyday mpos tHy anoreveiy emeyelons id youdtav emayely TO meCov 
tig Naraiva, trois “EAAnow tudpakac tov dia péoou mdgov. Plutarch 
represents Xerxes in earnest in this attempt, as.if he were still 
eager to engage the enemy, and only deterred from this wild and 
unprofitable scheme by the secret information from ‘Themistocles 
that ithe ‘Greeks’ Were proceeding to destroy the bridge at the 
Hellespont; This’ is another instance of Plutarch’s ingenuity, in 
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making the actions of his hero appear more important and benefi-. 
cial'than they really were. Xerxes, after the battle of Salamis, 
was in the utmost fear for the fidelity of his [onian allies, and for 
the safety of his return by the Hellespontic bridge. It was there~ 
fore of the greatest consequence that he should conceal every symp- 
tom of flight, which would probably be fatal to both, until proper 
precautions were taken; and he pretended to undertake this im- 
possible exploit to amuse and blind both enemies and _ allies. 
When Mardonius, however, had selected a strong and efficient 
army, he was on the pomt of returning, and had sometime before 
sent away his fleet—it was then that Themistocles sent the mes- 
sage—not that they were going to destroy the bridge, but that he 
had prevented the Greeks from attempting it. ‘Uhis Themistocles 
did, not to hurry him out of Greece, but to ingratiate himself with 
the Persian: dmrobyxyv, says Herodotus, badd momoerdas > Toy 
Tlepoeet, We, ny dpa Th pay xatarapBavy mpds AUnveiwv wados, eyn dmo- 
TT LOPHY. 

(i1.) When the generals were awarding at A.gina the distinc- 
tions of the moor ebce and devregeia, Plutarch says every man reckoned 
himself first and Themistocles the second. ‘This complete unani- 
mity would mdeed have been a most decisive proof of where the 
highest merit lay; yet Herodotus, from whom this is taken, only 
says the majority placed Themistocles second, OsusoroxaAys : eu 
TEQELOICN UmepBarrsro TOAAOY. 

(12.) Plutarch Vit. Them. p. 268. émel yap 6 ray “EAAnvay, x. 7. A. 

“When the Grecian fleet, after the departure of Xerxes, 
was wintering in the harbour of Pagase, ‘Themistocles, addressing 
the Athenian people, said, he had a very profitable and salutary 
scheme to propose, but that it was of a nature that could not be 
communicated to the assembly at large. ‘They bade him then 
communicate it to Aristides, and if he approved it, they promised 
io carry it into effect. It was to burn the naval arsenal of their 
allies in the bay of Pagase. Aristides, on hearing his scheme, 
came forward and told the people nothing could be more advan- 
tageous or more unjust. ‘The Athenians immediately rejected it.’ 

dDiodorus mentions nothing of this, but tells the following story; 

~“ Themistocles, in his desire to make Athens a naval ~ power, 
felt the want of an arsenal sufficiently extensive and convenient. 
Pireus at that time had no harbour, Xpeopeevny Tov *Alnvaloy Te 
mporayopsvomzvm Darypiuw, mixph mavtedds dvtt. In his archonship, 
a year before the invasion of Xerxes, he had had a design of, and 
provided materials for, improving the port of Pirzeus. The Lacedze- 
fohians!hadihowever: just. shown their extreme jealousy of Athe- 
nian improvement, in the opposition they made to the building of 
the walls... He therefore stated to. the assembly, that he had an 
excellent plan in contemplation, but that there wus.a necessity for 
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secresy ; Expive Pevepdic wey THy emiBorjy uy Adyar, axpiBas yweonew 
Tos Aaxsduimovious xwdrvoavras. ‘The people named two. distin- 
guished citizens to whom he was to make the communication, 
Aristides and Nantippus, his political opponents, and all three the 
heads of different factions. ‘They both approved the plan. De- 
mocratical jealousy, however, suspecting collusion, again demanded 
that the scheme should be laid before them. ‘Themistocles per- 
sisted in refusal, and the people decreed, that, if it was communi- 
cated to and met with the approbation of the senate of 500, it 
should be carried into execution, whatever it might be. The 
senate also approved, the work was carried on vigorously, and the 
Pireus became the finest port in the world.” ‘he one of these 
accounts has the appearance of history, and has every probability 
to support it—the other of the later writer looks like fable, and is 
such a fable as one might expect to be fabricated by the advocate 
of the virlue and justice of a democracy. ‘There can be little 
doubt that one is the foundation of the other. Hinc sumta vide- 
tur ansa exstruende hujus narrationis. Neither of them is men- 
tioned by other historians. ‘‘ Cicero indeed relates,’ says Mr. 
Mitford, ‘ the very story which Plutarch has told, but with this 
material difference, that the proposal of ‘Themistocles was to burn, 
not the fleet cf the whole Grecian confederacy in the bay of Pa- 
gase, where we may venture to affirm that fleet never was, but only 
the Lacedamonian fleet in the port of Gythium. ‘This appears 
not at all an improbable project for ‘Themistocles to have con- 
ceived, when the forcible mterference of Lacedemon for preventing 
the fortifying of Athens was apprehended : but we still waut infor- 
mation how, consistently withthe other circumstances of the story, 
it could be publicly known.”—“ Whether Aristides was the rogue 
or ‘’hemistocles the fool, afterwards to divulge the secret, Plutarch, 
with a thoughtlessness ordinary with him, has omitted to imform 
us.” Setting aside therefore the superior credit due to the earlier 
historian, (for out of Sicilian affairs, Diodorus may be reckoned 
good authority ; his testimony indeed jis generally worth the cre- 
dence that would be given to accounts considerably. more arcient. 
He was an honest man, and though his history is a mere com- 
pilation from various and often contradictory writers, their very 
contradiction proves that he quotes fairly)—and looking at the in- 
ternal testimony of each, we have no difficulty in rejecting the bril- 
lant story of the biographer. ‘ But the evident impolicy of ‘the 
measure, without taking any thing else into consideration, might 
reasonably induce us to doubt the truth ofthe tale. Had it) been 
executed, the Athenians indeed alone would bave had a fleet; but 
where would they have! bad an‘ally ??\) Mitford, i. 519.0 00) oo 
~'(13.) Thucydides, in the introduction to ‘his history, has entered 
into the details of “Themisto¢les’ banishnient and flight to the! Per- 
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sian court. As might be expected from his veracity and oppor- 
tunities for acquiring information, he gives a clear and probable 
account, such as no future historian, especially one who lived 
more than 500 years after him, would be warranted in deserting 
‘without strong and opposite testimony. Plutarch however, always 
studious of dramatic effect, differs much from the almost contem- 

orary historian, and gives a variation of the story told by Diodorus. 

lutarch, until he lands his hero in Asia, follows the account 
of ‘Thucydides. After his landing, according to the latter 
historian, Themistocles travels up the country with a Persian 
of one of the maritime provinces, and procures a letter to 
be delivered to the king, stating his claims to favor, and re- 
questing to be allowed to remain in his dominions a year to 
Jearn the language, and be prepared at the expiration of that 
time, to lay before him the reasons of his journey. When he 
appeared at court he was much caressed, became a distinguished 
favorite, was magnificently provided for, and not long after died at 
-Magnesia, one of the cities which had been presented to him by 
Artaxerxes for bis support. Plutarch, after Diodorus, in part, 
raises him up a wealthy friend in AZolia, where he escapes from a 
number of people who were watching to take him at Cuma. He 
is concealed in the house of Nicogenes his friend, but in a few 
days, being determined to proceed to court by the augury of Olbius 
the tutor to Nicogenes’ children, and a dream of his own, (both 
which are related at length,)—he is carried to court in a close 
covered cart or carriage, with ‘‘flags and streamers flying,” says 
Diodorus, (xi. 56.) and the attendants are instructed to say they 
are carrying a concubine to the kmg. Applying to Artabanus for 
an audience, (his dialogue with him on the authority of Phanias is 
given) he is admitted to the king. He addresses his majesty, and 
is sent back without an answer. The king however is highly 
‘pleased with his good fortune, prays to Arimanius, and cries out 
in his sleep, “I have got Themistocles the Athenian.” In the 
morning the exile is brought up for his sentence, expecting the 
worst; the king however orders him to receive the 200 talents 
which he had promised to the person who brought him, and in- 
quires his business. ‘Themistocles, by the aid of a simile in the 
Persian style, puts off bis curiosity, and requires a year to learn 
the language and customs of the country. 

(14.) After the Athenians had driven the enemy from the plains 
of Marathon to their ships, Plutarch says, the Persians being 
compelled by wind and tide towards Attica, the Athenians in 
alarm lest they should seize on the undefended town, immediately 
made for home. (Vit. Arist.) After the battle, the barbarians first 
sailed to. Euboea and took on board the Eretrian plunder ; then 
doubling the promontory of Sunium they made for Athens, with 
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the intention of arriving there before the army. (Herod,),. Plu. 
tarch, in his treatise against Herodotus, says, ‘‘ itis depreciating 
the victory to suppose that the Persians, after so decisive a battle, 
were able to have entertained this design.” It is for this that he 
introduces the wind and tide compelling them against their will to 
double the cape of Sunium. ' | 

(15.) “ When Mardonius had entered Attica a second time,” 
says Plutarch, (Vit. Arist.) ‘¢ Aristides was sent to Sparta to re- 
monstrate with the Lacedwmonians on account of their delay, 
The Ephori gave them the hearing, but at the moment seemed 
intent on mirth and feasting. In the night however they sent off 
5,000 Spartans, each takmg with him 7 helots.” For this Plu- 
tarch quotes _Idomeneus, but adds that in the decree of Aristides, 
Cimon, Xantippus, and Myronides, were sent on the embassy. 

Herodotus relates this transaction, (ix. 7. cap.) but by no means 
to the credit of the Lacedemonians. For this in his treatise ze. 
Hood. xaxoy9. Plutarch abuses him “ for thus venting his malice,” 
he says, ‘ on the Lacedemonians and their glorious victory at 
Platea.” It is not by an unfounded imputation of malice that the 
authority of Herodotus is to be controverted by Plutarch. 

In the account of Herodotus, certain ambassadors are sent from 
Athens to complain of the Lacedemonian delay ;_ they are trifled 
with and put off from day to day for 10 days, till the fear they had 
formerly had of the fidelity of the Athenians to the Grecian cause, 
is diminished by the completion of the wall across the isthmus. 
The Ephori however are at length influenced to afford prompt 
assistance, by the forcible representation of the consequences of 
their conduct made to them by Chileus the ‘Tegean, a man of con- 
siderable authority of Sparta. It 1s then that the 5,000 Spartans 
are sent off in the night. 

(16.) Plutarch, speaking of the attack of the Persian cavalry under 
Masistius upon the Athenians at Platea, says, when Masistius was 
thrown from his horse and killed, the ‘‘ Medes left the body and 
fled.” (Vit. Arist.) Whether this is malignity or carelessness I 
do not know; it is however casting a degrading imputation on 
men who little deserved it, the true Persians. | 4 

In one of the desultory attacks made by the Persian cavalry on 
the Athenians, Masistius was thrown down and pierced through 
an open part of his visor, as he lay on the ground. (Herod, ix. 22.) 
Flis troops, after performing their customary evolution, retreated ; 
and it was not till they made a stand that they perceived their 
leader gone; then uttering a loud shout, they,returned, rushing 
upon the enemy to recover the body of their .chief—pabovres 02 7a 

\ / EY wc / aaah , 
VFY0V0S, OlaxeAcvTAprevor, HAaUYOY TOUS bmMOUS WAVTEC, WS AV TOY vexpow 
avedolaro. (Herod. ib.)) The. combat for the body was vigorously 
kept up. by the Persians; the, 300 Athenians. were, compelled ta, 
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give way, until the aid they had sent for arrived. » [t was then that 
the Persians, driven back, were compelled to return without the 
body, and with ereat vaditional loss. 48s Pind 

(17.) Plutarch says, Alexander the Macedonian communicated 
the information, that Mardonius intended to attack next day, to 
Aristides alone, and that with a promise of secresy : but he, think- 
ing it wrong to keep this from Pausanias, disclosed it to “him. 
Herodotus however never mentions Aristides, but speaks of the 
Athenian generals collectively, whom Alexander expressly enjoined 
to impart “the information to Pausanias. (Herod. iv. 45.) Plu- 
tarch ought to have recollected, however he might wish to honor 
Aristides by making him the sole depositary of this secret, that it 
could not be of the slightest use unless it was known to him, who 
had the direction of the movements of the army. 

(18.) Plutarch states, (Vit. Arist.) that the common treasury of 
Greece, deposited at Delos, was removed to Athens in the admi- 
nistration of Aristides ; thio defended the action by saving, ‘ that 
though it might not be just, yet it was expedient.” This action 
and saving, so unlike the character of Aristides, is contradicted in 
the life of Pericles, where this very measure is objected against 
Pericles by his enemies, and apologised for by him. 

(19.) Dodwell in his Annal. Vhucyd. places the building of the 
long walls, on the authority of ‘Thucydides, under the year 457. 
WN of dans Plutarchus,” says he, “alter m Cimone,” and quotes 
the passage, Azyeras 08 xal ray waxpdiv rerydv, Kc. in which this 
great work is stated to have been built by Cimon after the battle 
of Eurymedon (Vit. Cim.) Dodwell concludes: ‘“ Non est ut 
contendamus invicem testimonia Thucydidis et Plutarchi.” 

(20.) We learn from Thucydides that the revolt and siege of Thasus 
occupied Cimon three years. In the introductory sketch to his, 
history, he has thought the transaction of sufficient consequence to 
inform us that the Athenians sailed against the island with a 
large naval force, and that having gained a victory by sea, they 
landed on the island, again defeated the ‘Thasians, and besieged the 
city. The besieged apphed to Lacedemon for assistance, which 
was promised; the preparations however were stopped by the 
earthquake at Sparta. ‘The Thasians nevertheless detained Cimon 
before their walls three years, and at length obtained terms, which: 
‘Thucydides has given. After this, we cannot but think it a total 
dereliction of both Plutarch’s biographical and historical duties, to 
say no more of this transaction than the following paragraph —2x 
Os rouroN, Bacious sv cemorravrets  Adnvaiay KOT AVAU LAX IT os TpEls nal 
TplaKovr yas zAaBe, xab TH TOAN efemoAropuyoe Hal Te xpuria Te 
me pety "Abnvalols moozxTyouro. (Vit. Cim.) 

A French critic says of Plutarch, “ il allonge ou resserre sa. 
narration selon que son imagination est plus ou moins échauffée, a1 
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s’étend sur des bagatelles et il ne fait qu’ndiquer, ou méme il passe 
sous silence, des événements importants.” (Acad. des Inscr. t. vil.) 
A judgment which will be more completely verified in the lives of 
the Greeks of later times, than in the three before us. 

(21.) The first act of Cimon, when he took the command of 
the allied fleet, was, according to Plutarch, (Vit. Cim.) in which 
he agrees with Herodotus, to sail to Eton and expel the Persians. 
‘‘ Immediately after the destruction of the town,” says Plutarch, 
“he planted at EKion and Amphipolis a colony of Athenians; for 
which the Athenian republic permitted him to erect three marble 
Herme, with inscriptions,” &e. ‘This however, we learn from 
Thucydides, did not take place till after the Thasian revolt, which 
Plutarch does not mention for some pages, and did not happen till 
about five years after the expulsion of the Persians, and the de- 
struction of Boges or Butes at Eion. 

(22.) Plutarch, after relating Cimon’s escape from the prosecu- 
tion carried on against him, after his return from Thasos, and be- 
fore he goes to the assistance of the Lacedemonians at the siege 
of Ithome, has these words, ds 0: ma Atv exl orparesdy tkimreucs, 
&e. “ When he sailed away on another expedition, the people 
got the upper hand, and overturned the ancient institutions of the 
country; Ephialtes procured the subversion of the power of the 
Areopagus, and made the government completely democratical : 
this was at a time when Pericles was powerful.” Since Plutarch 
informs us neither where Cimon went nor what he did in this. ex- 
pedition, (no other historian mentions it,) I think we shall be war- 
ranted in concluding it a fiction of the biographer; especially 
when it appears that the domestic transactions he assigns to the 
mean time, happened some years afterwards. | 
_ The diminution of the power of the Areopagus is spoken of 
twice in the life of Pericles, as his act when minister, though 
ostensibly by means of his colleague Ephialtes. Now Plutarch 
states, that the mode in which Pericles acquired popularity enough 
to effect this, was, by distributing the contents of the public trea- 
sury among the people; which certainly could not take place 
during an expedition of Cimon, while he and his friends had the 
guidance of all public affairs ; and this they had, until the opposite 
faction rose on the failure of the subsidiary supply sent to Lace- 
demon, and procured his ostracism. It was then that, in want of 
Cimon’s wealth and hberality, so captivatmg to the ‘ lordly 
beggars” of Athens, Pericles and his colleagues made use of the 
treasury to support that popularity and influence ; which enabled 
them to diminish the power of the Areopagus, aud effect the other 
changes alluded to in the passage quoted above. After his recal 
from banishment it would be, that he set himself to reform the 
abuses or alterations that had taken place during the five years he 
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had been absent, and Pericles, Ephialtes, and the opposite faction 
had conducted the administration. : 

Dodwell under the year 461 Ant. Christ. has the following : 

Ps Reversus a Thasiorum obsidione Cimon perichitatur de bene- 
volentia i in Alexandrum Mac. Reg. &c. Sequitur in Plutarcho 
alia or parry sha quam hujus anni fuisse necesse est. Ko spectant 
Plutarchi verba illa“\Q¢ 82 wadAw emi orearelay ekeraevoe, RC. Tum 
eo absente judicia pleraque ab Areopago sustulit Ephialtes. Pro- 
inde hoc anno.” (Ann. pu | | 

Under the next year 460 a. 

‘¢ Reversus a superioris anni Hee tlle Cimon Areopagi dignita- 
tem restaurare conatur ab Ephialte: labefactatam.” 

Thus Dodwell, deceived by paying attention to these words of 
Plutarch, has assigned the motion of Ephialtes to the year 461 
A. C. two years before the time, according to the express testi- 
mony of Diodorus; and has put off one year Cimon’s expedition 
against Ithome, for this i imaginary orperyyele, during which not a 
line of histor y is left us of his situation or pursuits. 

Diodorus xi. 77. “Awa 0 Tour ats Toarrowevors, ey psy Tels "Adjuatss 
ia tab 0 Sipoovidov Onprcerywry 0s dy xal 70 mTAHIOS marpor dues HATA Toy 

Apeomayirav, x.t. A. ‘This transaction he places éa’ dpyovros 8 Abj- 
vyrs Doacinrgioov, * Orvmmias psy nxn GryOonxorTy. 

(23.) Plutarch, (Vit. Cim. i. p. 130.) after describing the first. 
assistance the Athenians afforded to the Lacedzmonians, and their 
march back again to Athens under Cimon, says, of 02 Aaxedaimovios 
Tous "Abyvaious avdsc excAouy ext rods ev Ibmun Meconyious xab elawras. 
This second time which Plutarch mentions, was the first and only. 
time that the Athenians after the earthquake went to the assistance 
of the Lacedemonians. ‘The Athenians were invited to the siege: 
of Ithome at first, warcra 8 adrods émexadecavro ors Teryouayely 
eodxouy duvarol elves. (‘Thucyd. 1. 102.) If the authority of Thucy-~ 
dides wanted confirmation, it nught be found in the account of 
Diodorus. Plutarch may have fallen into this error, by having: 
seen some account of their return to Athens during the cessation: 
of hostilities in the winter. 

(24.) When Cimon, during his banishment, put himself at tds 
head of his tribe to join the Athenian forces proceeding to Tanagra 
to fight the Lacedamonians, ‘ the council of five hundred,” says. 
Plutarch, (Vit. Cim.) being informed of it, ordered the generals: 
not to receive him, because they feared lest his enemies should 
charge bim with putting the phalanx in disorder, and endeavouring 
to bring the Lacedamonians mto the city.” In his life of Pericles, 
he says that Cimon was repulsed as an exile by a combination of 
the friends of ‘Pericles the minister. 7 
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(24.) After Cimon had been ordered to depart, (Plut, Vit, Cim. +) 
as has been mentioned, he bing upon all his. friends Who" were “at 
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panoply amongst them, i) it in “the middle of their éesape 
amounting to a hundred, and stood by it to the last man: every 
one fell fighting valorously by the side of his comrade. During 
these tr ansactions, which Mr. Mitford says are of a romantic cast, 
but may have had some foundation in truth, there is some reason 
to think that Cimon was residing on his estates in the Thracian 
Chersonese. He was there when recalled, we know, from Ando- 
cides, xual Kinova Tov Midrsice’ng BIT PUK LEvor xe) OvTa ey xeppovnrw 
sede Match lab Madera Touro, poe =vov Aaxedximovioy, omws meurbasnev eis 
Aansdaiwova mpoxypuxevonevov wep) omovowy. (Orat. Gr. ed. Reiske, 
t.&s. p. 91.) And we have Plutarch’s own testimony that he was 
recalled’ immediately after the battle in which he wished to fight, 
vEvinen LevOl yep ey Tavary oc mary ee YEN xa mpagboxcytes gis moay 
eTOUS OTDUTIAY TzRom ovens iy ex airods sxaAouy ex THs Puyis TOV Re 
purer, (Vit. Cim: );,and again, Evbos wiv ody 6 Kinwy xareAdwy truce 
Tov morguov, KC. Dodweil, on the authority of these passages, has 
assigned the return of Cinon to the same year as the battle of 
‘Tanagra, and before the summer of it. 

25.) ‘To the battle of ‘Tanagra, and the fear of another Pelo- 
ponnesian army before the summer, Plutarch (Vit. Cim.) attributes 
the desire which the Athenians had for peace. Cimon, according 
to him, was recalled immediately after the battle, a peace was 
made, and the Grecian states reconciled to each other as soon as 
he arrived. 

We. do not ees from ‘Thucydides, (b. 1. c. 107-112.) that this 
battle had any such consequences. Sixty-two days after it, Myro- 
nides led out the Athenians again into Beotia, and conquered the 
Beeotians in a very considerable engagement, which brought, it is 
the expression of Thucydides, all ‘Boratiaand Locris under their 
dominion. Neither do we learn from ‘Vhucydides that any Pelo- 
ponnesian army was expected before the suminer, but we know 
that the Lacedemonians before the battle of Tanagra only came to 
assist their allies the Dorians, and would have been willing to pass 
quietly through Boeotia and by the Attic borders, had not the Athe- 
nlans compelled them to ight their way through. | 

But we know that the PAthenian affairs in Greece were in a, 
prosperous condition after the battle of Tanagra. ln the year... 
after, /Kegina surrendered, and lulmides ebay from a victorious . 
cruize round the Peloponnesus, in which he had burnt the naval, 
arsenal of the Lacedaimonians, ana defeated the Sicyoulaus. Lhe 7 
affairs in Egypt had not afforded the supplies expected, and were 
now suffering a-sad reverse, and the Athenians had completely 
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failed in. an, expedition to Thessaly... 1t was now when probably 
money was granting fer carrying on, these expeditions, though, jn 
the main successful, that a cessation of hostilities began to be 
wished for and apparently agreed upon, But it Was not till three 
"ears after this, aud five after the battle-of Tanagra,that the peace 
owas made, inowhich Plutarch goes, om.to describe. that. Cimon un- 
dertook the expedition against, Cyprus... , 

«sh B9.) ‘ Cimon,” according to Plutarch, “sent sixty of his ships 
‘to Egypt, and with the rest defeated the king’s fleet, consisting of 
‘Phoenician and Cilician ships: he subdued all the cities round, 
‘formed ‘designs against Egypt, and thought of nothing less than the 
destruction of all the Persian king’s power. Meditating on these 
contests, he put ito some harbour of Cyprus, and laid siege. to 
Citlum, where he died, after sending to consult the oracle of 
Jupiter Ammon.”—-Cimon did send sixty of his ships to Egypt at 
the request of Amyrteus, who yet supported himself in the marshes, 
But he never fought these combined’ fleets of Pheenicia and Cili- 
cla; and it is very improbable that he had any of these romantic 
views of destroying the king of Persia’s power, or of conquest in 
Egypt, whence the Athenians had just been expelled. Hs object 
was Cyprus; and before the siege of Citium, the first place to 
which be turned his attention, he died. After his death, as both 
fleet and army were coming home, they were attacked by the 
united forces‘of Phoenicians, Cilicians, and Cyprians, whom they 
defeated by land and sea. ‘These circumstauces we learn from 
‘Thucydides. | 7 
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No. [1I.—[Continued from NO, XXXII, p. 309.] 


Iy the preceding number it was shown that the iaductive method 
of philosophising is by no means to be attributed to Bacon as 
discovered by him, but that on the contrary induction has in all 
ages been the means of forming the first advances in. knowledge. 
It.was shown from the most unexceptionable authorites that upon 
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induction..the syllogism is founded, and, that when Lord Bacon 
advised the reyection of the syl.ogism, that recourse might be again 
Had*to iddction, he‘night with equal propriety have recommended 
tg vos niadab +O NOD Ya hrpry . eit, Wy a4 aU J FAS, IAL! c pastes 

the rejection of the’ arithmetical rule of multiplication, and_ to 
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confide solely in addition, which is’ more easily comprehended by 
the vulgar, for” it literally’ is—traywy} alli ick RS ae 
TO4S ROANGIS x04voY. wit 

It was also. shewn, that, Diels ialnatonle the lesiaian, or ‘the 
inductive method; and his admirers down.to Dr. Reid affirm at to 
be so, both he and they being so little acquainted with the philoso- 
phy of antient Greece, as not to know that it was universally i in 
use thousands of years before the seventeenth century. In some 
recent periodical publications it has been denied that Bacon repre- 
sented the inductive method as a discovery of his; but his express 
words prove that he did so represent it, and really believed’ that 
by multiplied experiments, without the aid of syllogistic reasoning, 
mankind might arrive at a knowledge of first principles. Con- 
cluding his book, ‘“‘ De Augmentis Scientiarum,” he says, “ certe 
objici mihi rectissimé posse existimo, quod verba.mea seculum 
desiderent. Secudum forte integrum, ad probandum; Complura 
autem secu/a, ad perficiendum. Attamen, quoniam etiam -res 
maxime queque 2nitiis suis debentur, mihi satis fuerit sevisse 
posteris et Deo immortali.” From these and other such expressions 
it is evident that Bacon supposed he had introduced an entirely 
new system of philosophy, which would be slowly perfected, and 
prove of great advantage to posterity ; and many evenat the present 
day indulge the same opinions. 

At the age of sixteen he declared his dissatisfaction with a system 
of philosophy, which it was utterly impossible he could understand, 
and to censure works which he was unable to read. Quotations 
have already been given from. the writings of Aristotle, showing in 
the clearest manner that zvduction was universally held to be the 
first and simplest process in the acquisition of knowledge; and 
nothing can be more express than his words at the commencement 
of his Sec nd Analytics, where he says that ail learumg proceeds 
from knowledge already acquired ;* that the syllogism nas 


“? Taea dibacradla, ral raoa pdOnors Stavontuch, mpovTapKovens yivEeTas YVWTEWS. 
Pdvepoy d¢ ~otro Oedpovow emt racay alte yop paonadrina Tov emornuay bid TObTOY 
rod tTpdrov maparylyvovra: xa Tay GrAdov éExdorn TéxVOV.——‘Opolws 5t nal wept Tovs 
Adyavs, of Se bit ovAACyiguwv, Kato: d¢ "EMATOTHS: Gyupdrepor ‘4p 5% mporyimwm cas 
pevay ToLovvT at Thy darnadlau of vey AauBdvorres, ws rapa. fur nev TOV" ot Be Belavurres 
rd xalodod did. Tod ‘Shrov elvat 7d KabeKacTor. 
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both proceed upon bitch: dowuired Hrowledgeabalie first assuming 
certain, known propositions; (and the last, demonstrating the whole 
from evident particulars. In the same manner, says‘he, our orators’ 
persuade thei’ audiences by examples,-—that is, by induction. 

» Although the, philosophy of: Aristotie'was no: doubt understood 
‘by. some of Bacon’s contemporaries, it seems’ evident that it was 
not generally known; and bythe time that the Royal Society came 
to-be formed, if we except.a few individuals as Cudworth, Milton, 
More, and. Temple, who valued because they comprehended it, 
our philosophers had completely withdrawn their attention from 
principles, and engaged in the pursuit of true science by experi- 
ments|on infinite particulars : a task as hopeless as it would be to 
attempt to reach the heavens by piling mountain upon mountain. 

~dt should be ever kept in mind that of those who during the 
seventeenth century were called great discoverers, Bacon, Harvey, 
Locke, and: Newton, not one was acquainted with the antient 
philosophy, physiology or logic, -nor can we collect from their 
writings that they were conversant with the language in which these 
sciences are explained, It is necessary in order to obtain a just 
view.of the subject to attend to the fact that these men of good 
natural parts, but without any well founded pretensions to learning, 
appeared at a time when the dogmas of the schools delivered in 
barbarous. Latin were falling into disrepute, and the Greek philoso- 
phy was known but to very few. Under different circumstances 
their pretended discoveries would have obtained no attention, and 
it- would have been unnecessary at the present day to be at pains 
to:show that the philosophers and physicians of antiquity were really 
men possessed of good sense, and reasoned, to say the least, as 
accurately as ourselves. The Royal patronage of what was termed: 
the Experimental Philosophy and the establishment of a Royal’ 
Seciety, in which the antient philosophy was not understood and 
therefore despised,—the »numberless periodical) publications that: 
haye come, abroad contaimimg the most ignorant censures of the 
science of former ages ;, all, these causes have contributed to reduce 
us to our present stale, of ignorance, a state, from which we cannot 
possibly emerge without, recurnmg to, true. principles... When we 
consult, the) periodical, and ) other, publications» that) have appeared 
during. the, last century, we find a very. curios ep las in the” 
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bvonatemipatnoiat) language made use ‘of! by ‘the! writers | cow th 
great masters of antiquity: 

At first, although ‘these writers all: agreed that Bacon wise 
greater philosopher than “Aristotle, they yet gave due applatise to 
the popular works of the antient.. “They believed ‘the ‘esolerica 
to be unintelligible or useless; but they highly approved” his 
Natural History, Ethics, Politics, Rhetoric, and’ Poetic, for they 
are not difficult to be understood by any person who understands 
the language in which they are written; and thé reasoning is 86 
clear and convincing that none who read with intelligence’ cin’ 
doubt of the justness of the conclusions. It is however remarkablé 
that Gray, who was believed to be no mean scholar, declares that 
he found even these the plainest of all Aristotle’s: works intolerably 
difficult. ‘For my part (says he) I read Aristotle’s poetics, 
politics and morals, though I do not well know which is which. 
In the first place he is the hardest author by far Lever meddled 
with. Then he has a dry conciseness ‘that makes one imagine 
one is perusing a table of contents rather than a’book: it tastes for 
all the world like chopt hay, or rather like chopped logic, for ‘hé 
has a violent affection for that art, being in some sort his own! 
invention, so that he often loses himself in little tniflmg distinctions 
and verbal niceties, and what is worse leaves you to extricate him 
as well as you can. ‘Thirdly, he has suffered vastly from the tran- 
scribers, as all authors of great brevity necessarily must. Fourthly 
and lastly, he has abundance of fine and uncommon things ‘which 
make him well worth the pains he gives one.” ‘This extract from 
a letter of Mr. Gray’s affords another instance of the flippant levity 
with which. those who confess themselves unacquainted with the 
writings of Aristotle proceed to censure them. py 

7 No) person capable of reading the works of Aristotle he mentions, 
in the original, will say that they are not to be distinguished, or that 
his clear didactic style is to be understood with difficulty. Logic, 
which merely implies accurate reasoning, can never be the cause 
why an author should dose himself, in little trifling distinctions and 
verbal niceties,‘and’ those who understand. Aristotle deny that he 
does so; and. the idea of those who are ignorant of his meaning 
attempting to | extricate him’ as well us they’ canis absurd ‘inthe’ 
extreme. Many of the books of Aristotle, we know, are lost, but 
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ihose that remain have been transcribed with’ the: greatest care, and 
are in a more perfect state than any work of the age in which he 
lived. If however Mr. Gray concluded that whatever he did not 
understand upon a superficial perusal must necessarily be imperfect, 
We are not to wonder that he believed that his author had suffered 
prodigiously from the ravages of time. ‘That he has abundance of 
fine, and uncommon things, which make him well worth the 
pains he gives one, is very true—but the admission is not to be 
reconciled with Mr. Gray’s previously expressed opinions, and 
merely proves that he had understood some passages. Such is the 
cetisure of Aristotle by one.who had attempted to read his works 
and failed; the following animadversions by Dr. Campbell, whose 
Greek studies were for the most part confined to the books of the 
New Testament, also deserve notice. In his sixth chapter of the 
Philosophy of Rhetoric the doctor says, “It is long since I was 
first convinced by what Mr. Locke hath said on the subject, that 
the syllogistic art with its figures and moods, serves more to display 
the imgenuity of the inventor, and to exercise the address and 
fluency of the learner, than to assist the diligent enquirer in his 
researches after truth. The method of proving by syllogism appears 
even on a superficial view, both unnatural and prolix. ‘The rules 
laid down for distinguishing the conclusive from the mconclusive 
forms of argument, the true syllogism from the various kinds’ of 
sophisms, are at once cumbersome to the memory, and unnecessary 
itt practice. No person, one may venture to pronounce, will ever 
be made a reasoner who stands in need of them. Ina word the 
whole bears the manifest indications of an artificial and ostentatious 
parade of learning, calculated for giving the appearance of great 
profundity to what is m fact very shallow. Such I acknowledge 
have been for a long'time my sentiments on the subject. “Ona. 
“nearer inspection I cannot say I have found reason to alter them, 
“though I think I have seen a little farther into the’ nature) of ‘this 
disputative science, and consequently into the grounds of its futility. 
T proceed upon the supposition that the reader hath some previous 
knowledge of school logic ; ; but on the other: hand it'is not tieces- 
’ ‘sary that he be an adept in it, w mere ‘smattering’ ‘will’ sufficiently 
serve the present purpose.” “My first observation is that this method 
“Of artuing ‘Hay’ tiot the’smallest affinity to nora reasciting, the pro- 
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cedure in the one being the very reverse of that employed, in the 
other. In moral reasomng we proceed by analysis, and ascend 
from particulars to wniversals ; in s\llogismg we proceed by syn- 
thesis, and descend from universals to particulars. "I he analytic 
is the only method we can, follow, m the acquisition of natural 
knowledge, or whatever regards actual existences ; the s\nthetic 
is more properly the method that ought to be pursued in the appli- 
cation of knowledge already acquired. It has for this reason 
been called the didactic method, as being the shortest way of 
communicating the principles of a science; but even in teaching, 
as often as we attempt not barely to inform, but to convince, there 
is a necessity of recurring to the tract in which the knowledge we 
would convey was first acquired.. Now the method of reasoning 
by syllogism more resembles mathematical demonstration, wherein 
from universal principles called axioms we deduce many truths, 
which though general in their nature, may when compared with 
these first principles be justly stiled particular. Whereas in all 
kinds of knowledge wherein experience 1s our only guide, we can 
proceed to general truths only by an imduction of particulars.” 
From this extract we see that Dr. Campbell, like Dr. Reid, 
receives with full conviction the dicta of Locke, who as it appears 
from his writings was unacquainted with the true nature of the 
syllogism, and believed induction to be the discovery of Bacon. 
ft has already been observed that the great mistakes of our modern 
reasonets concerning syllogism and induction arise from_ their 
ignorance of the fact that induction is the basis upon which the 
syllogism rests ; that the propositions are either axioms, or agreeable 
to universal experience, and that by a certain arrangement of these 
propositions a certain and well defined conclusion necessarily follows 
at first unknown. ‘This conclusion (cuprépacua) is demonstrative, 
provided the propositions have been im. every respect just ; and. if 
false propositions have been assumed, then the syllogism is vitiated 
i its first principles. How this mode of reasoning should appear 
to Dr. Campbell, to manifest an ostentatious. parade of learning, 
calculated for giving the appearance of .great profundity to, what i 1s 
in-itself very shallow 5, those. who have studied the subject. wi ill not 
easily discover. , The. syllogism. was intended by Aristotle, not asa 
vain ‘display. of, learning, but as, the test. and, proof. of: sound and 
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conclusive, reasoning, while at the same time it affords the ready 
» Means of extendmg knowledge, from that of which we are already 
oat. possession... The doctor calls logic a disputative science, and 
. Says he has seen into the grounds of its futility, but there is nothing 
_4,,connected reasoning that ought to lead to dispute, and the 
. syllogism is chiefly valuable as it prevents or terminates the wrang- 
lings that arise from imperfect ideas and ambiguous terms, 
_ Addition is a very proper rule for beginners in the study of arith- 
metic to learn; but that affords no argument why the more advan- 
ced should. not use their multiplication table, the results of which 
are. just as satisfactory as those of addition, and are obtained in a 
way much more compendious. [tis however sufficiently evident 
that Dr. Campbell saw into the nature of this disputative science, 
merely through the medium of Latin translations, for he uses the 
barbarous terms for the several forms of syllogism invented by the 
schoolmen. At the same time he speaks of the logical art as so 
well, known that it would be superfluous in a work like his to give 
even the shortest abridgement of it; observing that it will not be 
necessary for his reader‘to be an adept in the art ; a mere smattering 
will sufficiently serve the present purpose. Had it been his mten- 
tion that his reader should form a sound judgment of what was to 
be offered concerning the syllogism, we should rather have expected 
a recommendation to acquire a knowledge of it something beyond 
mere smattering, that the reader might be convinced of the justice 
of the author’s remarks by actually seeing and knowing the defects 
of the reasoning employed. ‘ In moral reasoning,” says the 
doctor, ‘we proceed by analysis, and ascend from particulars 
to universals ; in syllogizing we proceed by synthesis, and descend 
from uniyersals to particulars.” It is to. be. regretted. that-he-did 
not give some illustrations of these definitions of moral reasoning, 
and syllogizing, because, he,appears to use the terms analysis and 
syuthesis ina sense altogether unwarranted by the analogies of the 
Greek language, aad ae ite by use. Analysis universally 
signifies in philosophical language the reduction of a whole to its 
component parts, so that. by its. means. we never can ascend from 
particulars, to, universals, and_it is equally unpossible to descend 
by. synthesis from universals to/particulars, for synthesis ‘always 
implies-apposition, and the formation of ‘one out of many. “The 
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in the caer me oi uencogta rere “8° MHlore 
properly the method that ought to be pursued in the ‘application 
of knowledge already acquired,”—“ Even in, teaching, as-oftén as 
We attempt, not barely to mform but to convince, there is'a’néées- 
sity for recurring to the tract in which the: knowledge we would 
convey was first acquired,” | 

It is no doubt true, that in teaching we must use the means by 
which we ourselves acquired our knowledge; but every teacher, 
nay, every speaker, descends from ideas to words, he analyses:his 
knowledge that the hearer may be enabled to ascend by synthesis 
from words to general ideas. When a. hearer can arrive at/no 
clearly defined ideas, he does not understand; if he ascend: to 
ideas dissimilar from those of the speaker, he misunderstands ; 
and only understands and acquires knowledge when. he ‘forms 
ideas, similar in every respect to those which it is the object: of 
the speaker to communicate. In teaching, the musician must in 
the first place analyse the piece he intends his pupil. to perform, 
and shew the effect of each component part; and it is after these 
are understood, that the learner, by correct recollection and syn- 
thesis, acquires the knowledge of the whole, understands it, and 
can himself give it due effect. How then can we adinit that. the 
analytic method is the only means by which we can acquire natural 
knowledge, when we see distinctly that m every science, we must 
begin with. elementary component parts, and by synthesis arrive at 
necogs ideas ? Analysis is necessary on the part of the teacher, 
while the ‘process by which the learner is to acquire knowledge is 
directly the reverse." 


¥ A late writer on the Philosophy of the Human Mind, Mr.Dugald 
Stuart, attempts to show, that in modern philosophy, and even among the 
_ Greek geometers, analysis sometimes signifies composition, and syuthesis 
decomposition. He refers to the authority of Pappus Alexandrinus, as 
translated by Dr. Halley. If geometers of ancient or modern times will 
grossly pervert language, Pineiliee wilfully or from ignorance, we are not 
from thence to infer that language itself is uncertain.“ I may be told that 
-aratrum signifies a spade, and ligoa plough ; but'as I'could only’ infer from 
such. information, that the) person)thus speaking:must be ignorant of the 
_import of termsjin the Latin language, his authority would pass for nothing. 
Mr. Stuart, however, very directly contradicts Dr. Campbell’s explanation of 
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«Dr. Campbell-says, “1 observe, that though this.manner of 
arguing (the syllegistical) has more of the nature of scientific 
reasoning than of moral, it has nevertheless uot been thought 
worthy of being adopted by mathematicians, as a prope: mode 
of demonstrating their theorems. 1 am satisfied that mathematical 
demonstration is capable of being moulded into the syllogistic 
form, having made the trial with success in some propositions. 
But that this form is a very imcommodious one, and has many 
disadvantages, but not one advantage of that commonly practised, 
will be manifest to’every one who makes the:experiment. It is 
at once more indirect, more tedious, and more obscure. | may 
add, that if into those abstract sciences one were to introduce 
some specious fallacies, such fallacies would be much more easily 
sheltered under the awkward verbosity of this artificial method, 
than under the elegant simplicity of that which has hitherto been 
used.” ‘The Doctor is mistaken when he says, that the syllogism 
has not been thought worthy of being adopted by mathematicians 
in their demonstrations. The greatest mathematician of the last 
century, Wolfius, expressly informs us, that a:mathematical demon- 
stration is actually a chain of connected syllogisms, and that every 
demonstration must bear the test of the syllogism, otherwise it 
cannot be held conclusive. <‘‘ By syllogisms,” says he, ‘‘ we inves- 
tigate whatever is discoverable by human understanding, and de- 
monstrate to others what they want to be convinced of in order 
to a manifestation of its truth; though we have not always before 
our eyes, either in investigating or in demonstrating, the syllogistic 
form or method; but whoever duly attends to himself, when medi- 
tating or demonstrating, will be abundantly convinced of the fact. 
Let no. one. imagine. that .a. proof can be comprised in, a_single 
syllogism: for, as; we, admit the. conclusion only on account of 
the premises, we cannot be assured: of its truth. till we are con- 
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‘the words Analysis and Synthesis. “In physics, in chemistry, and in the 
‘philosophy of the human mind, analysis naturally suggests the idea of a 
decomposition: of what, is'icomplex into: its: coustituent) elements.”++Phi- 
losophy of the Human Mind, vol. ii. p. 308. 06 6) 2) 

If words are, to, be:.at, will) perverted , from. their original, and, pia 
acceptation, to. that which implies direct]; ly. the reverse, there is at once an 
énd of human science. 
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vineed of the justness of the premises. And therefore these ‘pre- 
mises are so long to be proved by other syllogisms, till we:come 
to such a syllogism as has for its premises, detinitions, axioms, 
clear principles taken from experience, or propositions previously 
demonstrated. A proof is called a demonstration, if we can so 
far carry on our syllogisms till we obtain in the last, nothing but 
definitions, clear experiences, and other identical propositions as 
premises.” No wonder that Dr. Campbell found he’ could sue- 
cessfully mould mathematical demonstration into the: syllogistic 
form m some propositions, for all mathematical demonstration is 
strictly syllogistical, and is in reality composed of  syllogisms. 
It may be asked why, if mathematical demonstration depend 
entirely on the syllogism, do we find that Sir Isaac Newton, cer- 
tainly a great mathematician, makes‘no mention of the term? It 
“was not to be expected of Sir Isaac Newton, who was by no 
means a learned man, that he should be acquamted with) the 
Analytics of Aristotle, as Wolfius and many of the most eminent 
mathematicians were; but, in so far as his demonstrations are 
correct, it is evident that he syllogised really, although not for- 
mally, as a person possessing a-good ear and a taste for music, 
without instruction, and without knowing any thing of the matter, 
preserves the just intervals of the musical scale. 3 
“So far (continues Dr. Campbell) from leading. the mind 
agreeably to the design of all argument and investigation from 
things known to thmgs unknown, and by things evident to things 
obscure; the usual progress of the syllogism is, on the contrary, 
from things less known to things better known, and by things 
obscure to things evident.” Were we to admit this account of 
the syllogism as just, we must conclude that Aristotle was a mere 
trifler, and that) all his admirers, for thousands of years, have 
passed over unnoticed obvious and great defects in his reasoning. 
But.we-must-not lose. sight. of the fact, thatthe admirers of 
Aristotle have ever been those who have studied his writings, 
while his censurers admit that they have not, taken the trouble, to 
make. themselves masters of his language, logic or philosophy, 
satisfying themselves with thé assertions of one: another, that his 
Togie and philosophy are alike unworthy of the pais necessary to 
understand them. ‘That these pains must be very considerable 1s 
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true, but it is also true that the study amply rewards those who 
seriously engage in it; the difficulties which at first appear almost. 
insurmountable, gradually disappear, and the admirable accuracy 
and concise energy of the style become apparent. Dr. Campbell 
was certainly one of those who had not taken the trouble to study 
the Logic of Aristotle, otherwise he would not have said that the 
progress of reasoning by the syllogism is from what is more 
obscure to that which is more evident. The conclusion of a 
proper syllogism possesses all the certainty of the propositions of 
which at is formed, m the perfect kind, and all their probability in 
the imperfect, and neither more nor less. “ A perfect syllogism,” 
says Aristotle, “stands in need of nothing more than the propo- 
sitions assumed to exhibit the necessary conclusion; that which 
is imperfect, wants the assistance of one or more conclusions 
supposed necessary in the component definitions, but not assumed 
in the propositions.” TéAeioy piv ody xarAd cUAAyIoMoY TOV 
pybevds arrovmpoodeduevov, mage ra siAnmméva, weds To aviivacs 
Td dvieynouov. "AredH 83 ry meoo8zdpevoy H Evog mAsiovav, & eoTK 
wey dvdynoua bid Tay tmoxeidvov Com, ob uly siAymres did moorarewy. 
The conclusions therefore of the syllogism are always equally 
clear and certain, as the propositions. of which it is formed are 
self evidently true, are fully proved true, or are in a certain 
degree probable. And, as we see that all mathematical de- 
monstration depends upon the drawing . just and undeniable 
inferences from truths already known, and that we thus arrive at 
a general conclusion not evident at first, it is by no means to be 
admitted that the progress of reasoning syllogistically is, as Dr. 
Campbell has said, from the obscure to the evident; for the con- 
clusions from just propositions must necessarily be certain, or 
possess the same degree of probability with the propositions 
themselves. In mathematical reasoning we form a syllogism and 
draw a conclusion, which conclusion forms a proposition in the 
next, and we: thus! proceed to the’ general ‘conclusion. It is true 
that self-evident truths may be rendered’ into formal syllogisms, 
and, Doctor Campbell gives examples of ‘identical’ propositions 
formed into 2 majory minor; and conclusion.’ For mstance, he takes 
the words signifymg a’sheep frony the ‘Italian, ‘French, ‘and English ~ 
languages, and forms this syllogism :— 
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Pecora is * a same witl brebis, 
4 6% Brebisis the same with sheep, be cPa Th dU 
Therefore pecora is the same with sheep, ae 
Agam— | | | 


‘Twelve are equal to the fifth part of sixty, 
Now a dozen are equal to twelve, | 
Therefore a dozen are equal to the fifth part of sixty. 


Every person must at once see that these form no syllogisms,. but 
merely amount to a play upon words signifying the same identical 
thing, having no regard whatever to the distinctions of genus and 
species. ‘Truisms, no doubt, may be reduced to real syllogisms ; 
but it is certaim, that by a chain of correct syllogisms, we come 
to conclusions not at first in our view; conclusions, as has just 
been said, possessing the same degree of evidence as the propo- 
sitions from which they are derived. But Dr, Campbell seems 
to think that, because the propositions are known, and the con- 
clusion from just propositions being self-evident, the syllogism 
must be altogether useless, and never can encrease our stock of 
knowledge. In this instance he forgets that many and important 
conclusions are derived from juxtaposition, which are not at all 
evident while the propositions are considered separately. ‘The 
arithmetician is perfectly well acquainted with all the commonly 
used numerical signs, and their value; but, by varied arrange- 
ments, he can deduce an infinite number of completely, satisfac-- 
tory conclusions, unknown until the necessary. operations have 
been gone through— 


“ Tantum SuRins JUNCTURAQUE pollet.”)) - 


All knowledge must proceed from that which has been already 
2 iene for the poet justly enquires | 


“Of God above, or man n below, 


What can we reason but fr om what we know j 


Art 
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Or how shall real science he acquired from, uncertain principles? 

The, commonly. prevailing, opinion atthe »present: days, ‘that 
the. Logic, of, Aristotle was. not: sopmuch, tended; for useful pura 
poses, to facilitate, the: acquisition of, knowledge, and: assist: the” 
scholar 1 dn) reasoning) correctly», agytoy exhibits av ainidis play nok’ 
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superior learning, calculated to impose upon the public as. pro- 
found reasoning what is no better: than mere) verbal trifling. 
Were we to receive this censure of Aristotle*as: really just, we 
must believe that he was a very weak man, and would naturally 
expect to find an ostentatious pedantry pervading his whole works, 
and particularly those addressed to the people, as his Ethics and 
Politics. We should expect to find his reasoning weak, andhis 
conclusions often false. But we discover none of these defects 
in the writings of Aristotle, and it is reasonable thence to infer 
that the censure is not founded in truth. That in all his writings 
he kept in view the syllogistic method, is certain; but, after read- 
ing ‘the pieces which he designates by the title of Organon, we 
find that he supposes the reader acquainted fully with the method 
‘in thése works explamed, and his style 1s, throughout his other 
works, plain and purely didaétic. His reasoning deserves the 
character given of it by Cicero, it is nervous and cogent; and, 
although expressed in very concise terms, upon attentive consi- 
deration nothing will be found wanting to complete the proof of 
his conclusions. That his Logic, and’ what may be termed his 
Lectures on Nature, are expressed with such brevity as to be 
scarcely intelligible without illustration, he himself informs us; for 
his royal pupil having complained that he had diminished the 
value of the instruction personally communicated to him, by pub- 
lishing these works, he in reply tells him, that they are published, 
and not published ; for, says he, they will not be understood unless 
by such as have heard my illustrations. That this was really the 
case 1 his own time, appears very probable; but the successors 
in his school have given to the world commentaries upon these 
books, which render them intelligible to all who will bestow the 
necessary pains in studymg them; and Philoponus has given 
Diagrams with his Explanations of the Analytics, to render the 
various forms of the syllogism perfectly clear. — 

In short, whoever admits that every science is resolvable into 
its theorems, and the fact is undeniable, must admit that theorems 
are resolvable mto the: syllogisms ‘of which: they are composed ; 
these into their propositions, and these again into their component 
definitions, simple or single terms, and there the analysis is coni- 
plete. Without such analysis no man can judge accurately of the 
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reasoning of others, nor reason with precision himself, unless, by 
a process exactly the converse ; of well established terms forming, 
correct propositions, of these, conclusive syllogisms, and by a just 
connexion of these, making out those theorems which are the 
essence of all science. ‘Inasmuch (says Ammonius) as demon- 
stration is a scientific syllogism, it isimpossible to say any thing 
concerning it without first saying what is a syllogism; nor can we 
learn what is simply a syllogism, without having first learned what 
1S a proposition, for propositions are certain sentences, and itis a 
collection of such sentences that forms a syllogism, because it is 
out of these that a syllogism is compounded. Farther—it is im- 
possible to know a proposition without knowing nouns and verbs, 
out of which is composed every species of sentence; or to know 
nouns and verbs, without knowing sounds -articulate or simple 
words, inasmuch as each of these is a sound articulate having a 
meaning. It is necessary therefore, m the first place, to say 
something concerning simple words. Here then ends the theo- 
retical part (of resolution), which is the beginning of. that which 
is practical. First therefore (with a view to the practical part) he 
(Aristotle) disserts concerning simple articulate sounds in. his 
PREDICAMENTS: after that concerning nouns, and verbs, and 
propositions, in his treatise concerning INTERPRETATION: then 
concerning syllogism, simply so called, m his rirsT ANALYTICS: 
and finally, concerning demonstration, in his LATTER ANALYTICS, 
And here is the end of. the practice which was the beginning’ of 
the theory.” 
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COLLECTION OF THE CHALDEAN ORACLES 
/ Part Il.—(Continued from No. XXXII p» 344.) 


Muveiov re Cpounpa, ner aorechoy moomopev iia. 
Procl. in Tim. 
The course of the moon, and the advancing procession of the 
slars. 

* Toy BaBvawvioy os tigger: xar Ooravys, xas Zwpouorons, 
avehas xuplwc xahovTl Tag aoTpinas opaiods. Hros Top OOOY TErews 
CLY/OVT Oh TEP TO KEYTPOV moves Mapa Ta TwmaTIKe meyely® y ATO TOU CUY- 
Oso por THs xa oDVaywryar spnwatitey doymaritecbar map’ auto 
THY PUTIAMY AOYOY, AS UYYEOUS KATH TH AUTH XUAQUTIV Ev TOIS LEDOtS 
Aoyols’ xaTa mapsumTwow os TOU yampa, ayysAous.  dhlo xas TOUS x08? 
EXaOTYY TOUTWY ayEAwy ekcpy ovTas aTTEONs, xa) Cceovees OMoLoUS 
ayyehous, xOLb px ayyErous moog aryopeves beet, OlmEp ELOIY ETA TOY 
api woy. Anonymus, in heclogumenis Arithmeticis. 

‘The most celebrated of the Babylonians, together with Ostanes 
and Zoroaster, very properly call the starry spheres herds ; whether, 
because these alone among corporeal magnitudes, are perfectly 

carried about a centre, or in conformity to the oracles, because 
they are considered by them as in a certain respect the bonds and 
collectors of physical reasons, which they likewise call in their 
sacred discourses herds, and’ by the imsertion of a gamma, angels. 
Hence, in a similar manner, they denomiate the stars and demons 
which rule over each of these herds (or starry spheres) angels and 
archangels : and these are seven in number. 

* at se cognoscit, in se omnia cognoscit, ut Zigeuener prius, 
deinde Plato in Alcibiade scripserunt. Pici, yet 21. 

He who knows himself, knows all things in himself, as Zoroaster 
first asserted, and afterwards Plato in the first Alcibiades, 

* Zoys to uypov ous BoAoy. Gio nar ToT Mev AiBPala MarAouoI auTHY 
(animum) ty¢ oAns Cooyavics, Tore Ce myyyy Tivc, Xo TAaTwWY Ko TPO 
mAaTWVOS Of Beds. Procl. in. Tim: p. 318. 

Moisture is a symbol of life; and hence both Plato, and prior: 
to Plato, the gods call the seul at one time, a drop from the 

whole of vivification’; ; and, at sitrcit ite time, a certain fountaim of if, 

* Sunt eam demones aque: quos Nereides vocat Orpheus, 10 
sublimtoribus exhalationibus aque, quales sunt in hoc aere nubiloso, 
guortum corpora videntur quandoque acutioribus oculis, yt sertim: 
in Perside et “Africa, ut existimat Zoroaster. 

Ficin. “de Immortal. Anim. p. 123.7 
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There are certam aquatic demons, called by Orpheus, Nereides, 
in the more elevated exhalations of water, such as reside in this 

cloudy. airy whose bodies; according .to; Zoroaster, are sometimes 
seen by more acute eyes, especially 1 in Persia and Africa, 

* Cum anima currat semper, certo temporis spatio transit 
omnia, quibus peractis cogitur recurrere paulatim per omnia denuo, 
atque eandem im mundo “telat” “generationis retexere, ut placuit 
Zoroastri, qui iisdem aliquando causis omnino redeuntibus, eosdem 
similiter effectus reverti putat. , Ibid. p. 129. 

Since the soul perpetually runs, ina certain. space. of time it 
passes through all things, which circulation being accomplished, it 
is compelled to run back again through all things, aud unfold the 
same web of generation in the world, according to Zoroaster; 
who is of opinion, that the same causes on a time returning, the 
same effects will, m a similar manner, return. 

* Voluit Zoroaster ethereum anime indumentum in nobis assi- 
due volvi. Ibid. p. 131. . 

According to Zoroaster, in us the etherial vestment of the soul 
perpetually revolves. 

* Congruitates materialium formarum ad rationes anime. mundi, 
Zoroaster divinas illices appellavit. Ficin. de vita. coelitus compar 
randa, p. 519. 

Zoroaster calls the congruities of material forms to the reasons 
of the soul of the world, Aine allurements. 

In that part of the eis of Johannes Picus, Earl of. Mirandula, 
which is denominated Covclusiones, there are fifteen conclusions, 
according to his own opinion, of the meaning of certain oracles of 
Zor oaster, and the meaning of his Chaldean. expositors, In these 
the two following oracles are preserved, which are not to be found 
in any Greek writer now extant: 

Nec exeas cum transit lictor. 

Nor should you go forth when the lictor passes by, 

Adhuc tres dies sacrificabitis, et non ultra. 

As yet three days shall ye sacrifice, and no longer. 

It appears likewise, from these conclusions, that the first oracle 
of Zoroaster was concerning a ladder, which reached from 'Tar- 
-tarus to the first: fire. 

That the second oracle was respecting a two-fold air, water, and 
earth, and the roots of the earth. 

That the eleventh was concerning the two-fold intoxication ‘of 
Bacchus and Silenus. a 

That there was an, oracle reanectina a syren, and another respect- 
ing she-goats. 

Asa Sara bbation) of these conclusions, from their mixture with 
Cabalistic and other;barbarous j jargons, would not be of the least 
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use to. the Aphiesopine English reader, I shall only give eis in 
the original. 

Conclusiones numero 15 scout propriam opinionem de in- 
telligentia dictorum Zoroastris, et expositorum ejus Chaldeorum. 

1. Quod dicunt interpretes Chaldzi super primum dictum Zo- 
roastris, de scala a tartaro ad primum ignem : nihil aliud significat 
quam seriem naturarum ‘universi, a non gradu materiz ad eum, qui 
est super omnem gradum graduate protensum. 

29 eidebh dico, 1nterpretes nihil aliud per virtutes mysteriales 
intelligere quam naturalem magiam. 

3. Quod dicunt interpretes super dictum secundum Zoroastris 
de duplici aére, aqua et terra, nihil aliud sibi vult, nisi quodlibet 
elementum, quod potest dividi per purum et impurum, habere ha- 
bitatores rationales et irrationales; quod vero purum est tantum, 
Gickghe tantum. 

. Ibidem per radices terre nihil aliud intilligere possunt quam 
ie vegetalem, convenienter ad dicta Empedoclis, qui ponit 
transanimationem etiam in plantas. 

5. Ex dicto illo Zoroastris, Ha Ha, hos terra deflet usque ad 
filios, sequendo expositionem Osiz Chaldei, expressam habemus 
veritatem de peccato originali. 

6. Dicta interpretum Chaldeorum super 11 aphorismo de 
duplici vino ebriatione Bacchi et Sileni, perfecte intelligentur per 
dicta Cabalistarum de-duplici vino. 

7. Que dicunt interpretes super 14 aphorismo, perfecte intelli- 
gentur, per ea, que dicunt Cabaliste de morte oscull. 

8. Magiin 17 aphorismo nihil aliud intelligunt per triplex indu- 
mentum, ex lino, panno et pellibus, quam triplex anime habitacu- 
lum ceeleste, spititale, et terrenum. 

9. Poteris ex precedenti conclusione aliquid intelligere de peili- 
ceils tunicis, quas sibi fecit Adam, et de pellibus que erant in ta- 
‘bernaculo. 

10. Per canem nihil aliud intelligit Zoroaster, quam partem ir- 
rationalem anime et proportionalia. Quod ita esse videbit qui dili- 
‘genter dicta omnia expositorum consideraverit, qui et ipsi sicut et 
Zoroaster enigmatice loquuntur. 

11. Dictum illud Zoroastris, Nec exeas cum transit lictor, per- 
fecte intelligitur per illud Exodi, quando sunt prohibit: Israelite 
-exire domos suas in transitu angeli interficientis primogenita HEgyp- 
‘tiorum. 

12. Per Sirenam apud Zoroastrem nihil aliud intelligas quam 
partem anime rationalem. 

-13,-Per puerum: apt sag pias aliud: intelhgrbrle=quam 
infelleciunne 5 

14. Per dictum iIud Zoreastis, Adhue tres dies sacrificabitis, 
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et non ultra, apparuit mihi per Arithmeticam superioris Merchittie 
illos computandi dies esse, in €0 dicto expresse predictum adyent- 
am Christi. 

15. Quid sit intelligendum per capras apud Zoroastrem, intelli 
git, qui legeret‘in libro Bair que sit affinitas capris et quae a agnis 
cum spiritibus. Pici. op. vol. 1. p. 69. 

Chaldean Oracles deliver ed by Theurgists, under the reign if the 
Emperor Marcus Antoninus. 

Concerning the summit of the intelligible order 

_ HT movas exes mputws omou marpixn moves errs. Procl. in Eucl. p. 97. 

“The monad is there first where the paternal monad subsists, . 

Concerning the production of the middle of the intelligible 
order : 

Taven ears moves q Ovo vyevva. Procl.in Eucl. p. 27. 

‘The monad is extended, which generates two 

Concerning eternity, according to which, the middle of the 1 an- 
telligible order is characterised : 

Tlateoyeves paos. Ioav yap movos 

Ex matpos adxns dpebamevos voov avioc, 

Exes Tp vossy marpixoy vouy sv3sdovers 

Hacoss THY ASS TE XAb ApX abs 

Ka 0 vow, aes te waver aoxnvw otpodadrryys. Procl. in Tim, p. 949, 

Father-begotten light. For this alone, by plucking abundantly 
from the strength of The Father, the Bower of intellect, is enabled, 
by intellection, to impart a paternal intellect to. all the , fountains 
and principles; together with intellectual energy, and a perpetual 
PP aucney according to an unsluggish revolution. 

* Ts yap phage Sons xab TNS aTpUTOU Suvapews, Xai THS HOxVOD 
xara TO Aovysoy evepryeias, 9 aswy (aiTsa). 

For eternity, * according to the oracle, is the cause of never- 
failing life, of unwearied power, and of unsluggish energy. 

Concerning the extremity of the intelligible order : 

Evbev cupomevos mpnotyp apudpos mugos vos 

~ Kocpoy evipwoxiv xoirAmpaoi. mavrat yap eviev 

ApNyETas E15 TO XATW TEbVElY AXTIVES YY NT AS. 

Procl. n Theol. Plat. p. 171, 172. 

Thence a fiery whirlwind sweeping along, obscures the. flower 
of fire, leaping, at the same time, into the cavities of the worlds. 
For all things thence begin to extend their admirable rays. dow n- 
wards. ” 


| eat Sy Of; ETE 


MAgrecably to nthe: Plotinus arwarety defines nti to be! eine fe, ut 
once total and, full... 


7’Sve my Introduction to the Parmenides of Plato, near the end. 
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_ Myde mpoyrdev, arr’ ewevev evra marpinw Bude, 
Kas ev rw adurw nate tyy Yeolpenpove cvyyy. Procl.in Tim. p. 167. 
Nor has it proceeded, but it abides in the paternal profundity, 

and in the adytum, according to the divinely-nourished silence. 

Eo yap megus tov marpixou Budov, xou myyy Tw vospwy. 

) Damascius, eps apywy. 

It is the boundary of the paternal profundity, and the fountain 
of intellectual natures, 

OTs epyartis, oTbexdorTss exrs mupos Cwndogov. 
Ori xos Cworyovov mangos Tyg Exarys xoAmov. 
Kas emsoper Tors Suvorevos arnny CeiOwpov mupos 
~~ Meye Suvapevoio. Procl. in Tim. p. 128. 

It is the operator, and the giver of life-bearing fire. It fills the 
vivific bosom of Hecate, and pours on the Synoches the fertile 
strength of a fire endued with mighty power. 

Concerning Love: ? 

Os ex voou exfope mpwros 

Eocaupevos mups mup cuvoecmsov, ofpa xepacy 

TInyasous xparngas cov mupos atvios emioywy. Procl. in Parmenid. 

Who first leaped forth from mtellect, clothing fire bound toge- 
ther with fire, that he. might govern the fiery cratera, restraining 
the flower of his own fire. : | | 

Concerning Faith, Truth, and Love: 

* Tlayra yuo ev TOW Tos Of xuBeQvecras Te xab EOTI. 

~ Procl. in I. Alcibiad. 

All things are governed and subsist in these three. 
Apyats yao tTpios Tes Of Au Boss OouAuE amavTa. 
. Damasc. eps apywuy. 

You may conceive that all things act as servants to these three 
principles. — | we 

Concerning the intelligible order in general : 

H voyry macys tTuyoews apres. Damasc. zeps aoywv. 

The intelligible order is the principle of all section. 

Apyn muons TunTEwWS Noe y TAEIS. 

This order is the principle of all section. Damasc. zeps apyay. 
| * Ta rovyin meer Twv takewy mpo Tov ovpavov ws adbeyxroy evedeikaro, 
Kas Moooednxe. 

Diy’ ever puerta. | Procl. in Crat. 

The oracles show, that the orders prior to Heaven are ineffable, 
and add, ‘‘ They possess mystic silence.” 

*€ Qous” ras voyTas aITIAS TO AOTYIOV XAAEI, Xs TPOLOVTAS co TOU 
marpos Ye em avrov.” Procl.m Crat. _ 

The oracle.calis. the. .mtelligible-causes “ Swift,” and asserts, 
‘“‘ That proceeding from the Father, they run to him.” 

* Tlavra yap sori opov ev noc Toye voytw.  Damasc. megs apywy. 

All things subsist together in the intelligible world. | 
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Concerning hyparxis, power, and energy : | " 
*® Oroy 01 Tubayopetos, Oice provendog rots Suados, xes TQIedoc, » 0 TAcrey 
Bie Tou meparos, KAI TOU ATELDOU, XXb TOU [LIXTOU, } MPOTEPOY Ye nwelc Sree 
TOU EVOS XL THY TMOAAWY, Xeeb TOU yYwmEvOU, TOUTO Ob YPN KOE THY Dewy Oi 
TNS umapkews xe Guvamews xs evepyetas. Damasc. reps apywy. 
What the Pythagoreans intended to signify by monad, duad, and 
triad—or Plato, by bound, infinite, and that which is mixed from 
both—or we, in the former part of this work, by one, the many, 
and the united, that the oracles of the gods signify by hyparzis, * 
power, and zntellect. 
Concerning power.and intellect : 
H psy yap duvepss ovv exesvoss, vouy 0 am exeivou. 
Procl. in Plat. Theol. p. 365. 
Power is with them (father and intellect) but intellect is from him 
(the father). 
Concerning the intelligible in general : 
Tpody Se tw voouvts To voyroy. 
Procl. in Crat. and Hesychius in voc. voepov. 
The intelligible is food to that which understands. 
Ns ri vowy ov xEsvo voncess. — Damasc. 
You will not apprehend it by an intellectual energy, as when un- 
derstanding some particular thing. 
Ou oy xpn cGodporyts vos To voyTOY Exesyo, 
AhAa voou Tavaov Tavan PAoy! mavTa METPOUTY, 
TTAny To vontoy exeivo. Xpy Oe Touro vonoxs" 
H yap EMEVHABYNS TOY YOUY KAKELVO YONTELS 
Ovux atevwe. 
AAN ayvoy exiTTOOGoY ope DegovTa 
Zing Wuyns Teves xeveoy yoo, eis TO voNTOY, 
Open pains To voyroy, ,; i 
Exes s£u voou umapyes. sa Damasc. 
It is not proper to understand that intelligible * with vehemence, 
but with the extended flame of an extended intellect : a flame which 
measures all things, except that intelligible. But it is requisite to 
understand this. Vor if you incline your mind, you will understand 
it, though not vehemently. It becomes you, therefore, bringipg with 
you the pure convertible eye of your soul, to extend the void intel- 
lect to the intelligible, that you may learn its nature, because it 
has a subsistence above intellect. 


ic RS Sk TERRES ET SFI PA SSRI PLD EDITED EEL ILE ELLA LALLA 
« By hyparxis, understand the summit of the nature of any being. '— 

? This is spoken of a divine intelligible, which is only to be ‘apprehended 
by the flower of intellect, or, in other words, the unity of the soul. hag? 
4 That is,.a divineintelligibles 46 yi ese pach derarioe ee elle 
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Vous various parts of the works ascribed to Cicero the opinions 
of scholars have now and then been divided, as to iheir authenticity. 
Some of them are now rejected by general consent: e. g. the 
Book de Gloria, the Epistle of Cicero to Octavius,’ and the 
Speech against Sallust. In the last century there arose in Eng- 
land a controversy upon the Epistles to Brutus,* and upon four 


* “ The other six or seven, rather fragments than entire letters” (i.e. to 
Brutus), made their first appearance in Germany near two centuries after- 
wards. The last did not meet with general approbation, and had little re- 
spect paid them in the more ancient editions: the former were universally 
received as the unquestionable remains of Cicero, till after the time of Eras- 
mus, and in common with the oration against Sallust, till the time of Vic- 
torius.’”’. See Tunstall’s Observations, p.408, and p. 251 of his Latin work, 
De Ciceronis Epistolis ad Quintum Fratrem, etad Marcum Brutum. In justice 
to Tunstall I must state, that in his Latin notes there are many conjectural 
emendations of Cicero’s text, which do credit to his erudition and his sagacity. 
Ernesti, indeed, in his Preface to Cicero’s Epistles to Atticus, &c. writes thus: 
_—Cum plures alii viri doctissimi in textu harum epistolarum emendando per 
conjecturas laborarint, tamen raro illi felices satis in eo fuere : suntque plere- 
que, ut Malaspinz, Bosii, Tunstalli, duriores; ut etiam sepe miratus sim, 
quare in illis in textum recipiendis tam facilis etiam Gruterus fuerit; cujus 
-facilitatem nos nec in illis, nee in his Tunstallinis imitati sumus. Vide 
_p- 131. -Vol. ii. of Ernesti’s Prefaces and Notes, republished Hale, 1807. I 
commend Ernesti for not admitting such conjectures into the text. But I 
observe, that when he produces Tunstall’s conjectures in detail, some appear 

- without any remark; and with respect to the rest, those which Ernesti 
. approves are not less numerous than those which he rejects. 
.* Markland allows the first letter to Brutus to be genuine, upon the autho- 
rity ofa passage in Nonius Marcellus, “ which,” says Markland, “ has been — 
»awestored from MSS.’ . Vide Markland, p. 15. 
2“ Tam enabled,” says Mr. Tunstall, “ by a curious observer and excellent 
‘| gudge of various lections, to restore, as there is the greatest reason to believe, 
Deities reading of Nonius’s citation, from which it appears that the epistle 
',Mow-remaining belonged to a collection under the name of the Ninth Book of 
nt Soe Renstalh p- 65.”—Cicero’s Letters to Brutus, 
«> Tunstall’s note:is, upon many accounts, worthy of being produced. 
Vide Noni in»voc. amare.et diligere,, Mr. Markland, has in his possession 
siete Mercer's edition of Nonius Marcellus, collated with a MS. or MSS. by 
i 3 pie) the: sigh i of the passage in question, “ Et Lib, viiij. 
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Orations, viz. Ad Quirites Post Reditum, Post Reditum in Senatu, | 
Pro Domo Sua ad Pontitices, de Haruspicwum Responsis, The 
Epistles to Brutus were suspected by. myself before I had read the 
controversy ; and when I turned from Markland’s observations to 
the Four Speeches, [ was completely convinced by the arguments 
which he had adduced for proving that. they are spurious. My 
opinion, though it should be erroneous, has not been hastily formed; 
for | have read Markland’s Book three or four times, and I have 
examined the Speeches much oftener. 

In the year 1801 was published, at Berlin, the following works : 
M. ‘Tullit Ciceronis Que vulgo feruwatur Orationes Quatuor ; 
1. Post Reditum in Senatu ; 2. Ad Quirites post Reditum ; 3. Pro 
domo Sua ad Pontifices; 4. De Haruspicum Responsis Recognovit 
animadversiones integras. J. Marklandi et J. M. Gesneri, Suasque 
adjecit Frid. Aug, Wolfius. | 


From books in my own possession,’ I some years ago drew up 


serves, that number is often expressed in MSS., as in Gellias xv. 7. ed. Gronov. 
Patero. ii. 61. ed. Oxon. 1711, 8vo.; and Cic. Ep. Fam. xiv. 18. ed. Grev. Am- 
stel. 1689, Svo. The same very learned person observes farther, that Luci- 
ius for Lucius is, without doubt, a mistake of the transcriber ; because Lu- 
cilius and Clodius are both of them gentilia, and therefore cannot subsist in 
the same person, unless he had been adopted, and then it must have been 
Lucilius Clodianus; as one adopted out of the family of the Valerii into ano- 
ther, would be called Valerianus ; out of the Octavii, Octavianus: which was 
the case of Augustus, whom we call Octavius. In an ancient MS. likewise 
of Nonius, which is now in the library of Corpus Christi college, in Cam- 
bridge, the reading is very fair and distinct, “ et Lib. viilj. Lucl. Clodius.” 
Markland, with bis usual modesty, was content to say that the text had been 
restored by Mr. Tunstall from manuscript. But I am inclined to think that 
“ the curious observer and excellent judge of various lections,” who enabled 
Mr. Tunstall to make the restoration, was Markland himself. 

Having stated that Markland allowed the first letter to Brutus to be ge- 
nuine, because it is quoted by Nonius, I should add, that he does not abso- 
lutely reject the seventh; and that next to the first and seventh; the fifteenth 
letter seemed to him “ to bid the fairest for antiquity.” Markland, p.20. 

* The only book on this controversy which I have not seen, is one which 
Wolfius thus describes in the 12th page of his Preface,“ A Dissertation. in 
which the objections of a late Pamphlet to the Writings of the Ancients, 
-after the manner of Mr. Markland, ‘are clearly answered; those passages of 
Tully corrected, on which some of the objections are founded: -withameénd- 
ments of a few’ pieces of criticism, in Mri Markland’s Epistola ©ritiegeLon- 
don. 1746, 8v0.”""Wolfias speaks of the atithorayunkdown to bimydbut Mr. 
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an historical. statement of the dispute between Markland, 
Tunstall, Middleton, &c. on the Epistles to Brutus, and the 
Speeches. A similar statement was prepared by Wolfius, and 
inserted in his Preface to the republication of the four Ora- 
tions, and of the remarks made upon them by Markland and 
Gesner.! I shall imsert Wolfius’s Preface in the Classical 
Journal, not only because it contains a clear, a correct, and 
a full history of the controversies, which I just now mentioned, 
but because it will interest every scholar by a luminous and argu- 
mentative statement of the general principles,” upon which a man of 


Nichols, in hisanecdotes of Mr. Bowyer says, “ The book was'certainly printed 
by Mr. B.; and if he did not write it himself, (which is extremely probable,) 
he was at least anassistant in it.” Page 189. 

* Gesner thus mentions his own work, in No. cxxxiv. of his [sagoge in Eru- 
ditionem Universalem: Recentioribus temporibus a Jeremia Marklando iv. 
Ciceronis post reditum habite in dubium vocate sunt Orationes: quod idem 
fecit de Bruti ad Ciceronem Epistolis.. Que res et mihi occasionem dedit, 
ut li, prelectionibus vindicarem Ciceroni suas Orationes. 

2 In the year 1815, I received from Italy parts of the orations pro Scauro, 
‘pro Tullio, et pro Flacco. They seem to me to have the same internal marks 
of spuriousness which Markland detected in the four orations above men- 
tioned. I should say of them as Markland said of the four orations, which 
he rejected, that “ Ido not deny them to be ancient, but, on the contrary, 
believe them to have been written not many ages after Cicero.” See Mark- 
land’s Dissertation, p. 232. They remind me however ofa striking passage 
‘in page 8 of Markland: “ If the insipid and blundering exercises and decla- 
mations of a school-boy, written five or six hundred years ago, should now 
be brought to light out of a MS. of that age, with the title of Cicero’s Ora- 
tions, for M. Scaurus, C. Cornelius, or any other lost piece, they must, upon 
this principle, be received as the genuine works of the Orator.” See Mark- 
land’s Remarks, page 8. Markland was aware that Cicero had written a 
speech for Scaurus, If he had seen the fragment lately published by Maius, 
he, in all probability, would not have thought it genuine. But as an imita- 
‘ion of Cicero’s style, it certainly has so much resemblance, as not to de- 
serve the name of “ a school-boy’s declamation.” Indeed not one of the three 
fragments is entirely destitute of resemblance to the style of Cicero. They 
contain many expressions which may be found in his genuine writings. 
But in my opinion they “want the spirit, strength, and elegance of compo- 
sitions really good ;” and their general effect upon my mind is very feeble.— 
Every scholar, I am sure, will acknowledge his obligations toour learned coun- 
tryman, Mr. Blomfield, for the critical remarks, and the verbal emendations 
which adorn the and edition published in London, 1816. On the fragments 
of the eight Orations, which Maius edited at Milan, in 1812, together with 
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learning may be induced to doubt the authenticity of ancient writ- 
ings which have been generally admitted and even applauded! "This 
part of Wolfius’s Preface will prepare the minds of intelligent readers 
for another controversy, the whole of which appears to me worthy 
of attention from scholars, and will therefore be laid before them in 
the Classical Journal. | 
Many years ago I was led to doubt the genuineness of the 
Speech for Marcellus. Every fresh perusal increased these doubts, 
and at last they were fully confirmed by a publication with the fol- 
lowing title; M. Tullii Ciceronis Que vulgo fertur Oratio pro 
M. Marcello Recognovit, Animadversiones Selectas Superiorum 
Interpretum, suasque adjecit Frid. Aug. Wolfius. Berolini. 1802. 
To this work of Wolfius succeeded Commentarius perpetuus et 
plenus in Orationem M. Tullii Ciceronis pro M. Marcello cum 
Appendice De Oratione que vulgo fertur M. Tull Ciceronis pro 
Q Ligario, Auctore Benjamin Weiske, A. M. Schole Portensus 
nuper Conr. Lipsie. 1805. L know not whether any formal 
answer to Weiske has yet appeared. His arguments did not in the 
smallest degree shake my conviction upon the genuineness of the 
Speech for Ligarius, nor did they weaken the impression which 
Wolfius has made upon my mind, in his animadversions upon the 
Speech for Marcellus. In the first volume of the Museum Anti- 
quitatis Studiorum, which was published at Berlin in 1808, the 
first article is G. L. Spaldingii De Oratione Marcelliana Disputa- 


an ancient commentary, I cannot form any decisive opinion, because the 
passages ascribed to Cicero are so very few. Some of them are indisputably 
genuine, and are found in all our editions. I have not often been so in- 
structed and so interested by the contents of our periodical publications, as 
by a critique on the Ambrosian MSS, in the Quarterly Review for January 
1817. The introductory observations are very profound, and do honour to the 
sagacity, ingenuity, and erudition of the writer. He has not expressed any 
opinion upon the genuineness of the fragments, but quotes from the speeches 
for Scaurus a few passages which seem to him “ very spirited and good 
specimens of that impetuous expression of contempt, which Cicero often 
employed with so striking an effect.” ‘No scholar will be at a loss to find 
very spirited passages in the Orations, which Markland has, T think, proved 
to be spurious. ! . 

One of the most sagacious and learned men now living, once spoke to me 
of the pleasure with which he had read the speech Pro domo sua ad Ponti- 
fices. He was not aware of Markland’s publication, to which, however, 
I referred him, in justification of my own doubts. ~ Seite eiiihis 
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tiow) Te is invall respects worthy of’ that exeellent critic, whom 
scholars are accustomed to admire for the best Edition of Quinti- 
lian. that» ever appeared, It is however to be lamented, that 
Spalding died‘ before the completion of this noble work. 

‘Spaiding holds, as Wolfus did, that the Speech for Marcellus 
is not enue, and ihe additional arguments which be bas brought 
forward seem to me quite invincible. As many readers of the Clas- 
sical Journal may not possess all the books relating to the vontro- 
versy on the Speech for Marcellus, 1 shall, with the permission of 
the Editor, insert them in the Classical Journal, according to the 
order in which they were respectively published by Wolfius, Weiske, 
and Spaldmg. I have aiready assigned my reasons for prefixing 
the introductory address of Wolfius to the Reader, in his edition 
of the four Speeches rejected by Markland, and defended by 
Gesner, _ 

The subject discussed in these works cannot be uninteresting to 
English scholars. I am aware indeed that the arguments which 
convince me, may not be satisfactory to other men,-and therefore 
I shall feel no diminution of respect for the judgment or the learning 
of those who differ from me. 1 should suppose, however, that the 
very examination of the question will be an agreeable and useful 
exercise to my learned countrymen, and therefore [ shall in con- 
clusion express my assent to the spirit of the candid and temperate 
language of Mr. Tunstall, at the close of his observations upon 
the epistles to Brutus: Ego imterim mihi nequaquam tantum arrogo, 
ut quod longe doctiores, maxima cum laude in Ciceronis rebus 
scriptisque exercitati (Manutius, Victorius, Middletonus) non vi- 
derunt, id me jam primum vidisso fidenter affirmem. Rationes ex 
rebus ipsis, atque Epistolarum ipsarum ingenio depromptas, qu 
de earum vo§e/a, si minus fidem mihi quidem certam fecerunt, sus- 
piciones tamen non leves, nec, opinor, contemnendas attulerunt, 
libere atque ingenue proposui. Quod si quis horum Antiquitatis 
Monumentcrum, veterum fortasse, dictisque et sententiis (neque 
enim unquam dissimulabo) subinde nitentium, amore adductus, iis 


i Spalding died June 11, 1816, after publishing three volumes. The fourth 
was published by Philip Buttman, who in his preface expresses a wish that 
a fifth volume, “ supplementa et indicem complectens,” might be prepared 


by. some. critic,, not, unworthy. of .Quintilian).and:his editor Spalding. 
V, Buttmanni Preefat, Pods Cb Poo7 7 . 
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Ciceronis auctoritatem nomenque derogari zgre ferat, is suum 
dolorem tua demum justissimum fore sentiat, cum. vel firmioribus 
rationibus eam auctoritatem adstruere se posse existimet, vel nostras 
non satis momenti habere intellexerit.. See Tunstall Epist. ad Mid- 
dleton, p. 251. Rev. 


WOLFIUS DE QUATUOR ORATIONIBUS CICERONIANIS. 
EDITOR LECTORIBUS. 


Quum in Prefatione ad qguatuor Orationes, quibus Ciceronianum 
nomen Marklandi et meis obelis detraxi, conjecturam afferrem de 
quinta quadai Oratione ex ejusdem magni scriptoris operibus summo- 
venda ; tametsi graviores plerasque causas sententie mez tenebam 
consignatas, id tamen non agebam, ut, eadem disputandi subtilitate ad 
hovam questionem translata, consensum doctorum bhominum singu- 
lis punctis colligerem. Hoe si facere voluissem, nullus ei rei locus 
fuisset aptior, quam is ipse, ubi suspicionem jaciebam. Sed mihi 
videbar ista brevi significatione satis dixisse intelligentibus, qui verum, 
leviter et summisse admoniti, suo magis ingenio perquirere quam 
aliena opera doceri mallent: ceterorum et imperite turbe rationem 
non magnopere ducendam putabam. In hoc enim genere si quid recte 
conjectum est, talem vim novimus esse veritatis, ut, per longum tem- 
pus suppressa, tandem emergat, assertorem nacta suum; quum leves 
conjecture et opiniones, vel callidissime ornate, insita quandoque con- 
cidant infirmitate. Denique ita nuper defessus eram castigandis vitiis 
umbratici magistri, ut requiem potius apud prestantiores scriptores, 
quam novum laborem quererem ex simili causa, et ea, que mihi multo 
difficiliorem explicatum habere videretur. Jam vero quoniam pos- 
cunt quidam amicorum meorum, ut quam primum exspectationi sua 
satisfaciam, aliosque in viam reducam, quos in illis a me indicatis 
extremis Orationibus varie errare narrant ; sumpsi aliquot dies feriarum 
ad ea, que ante rudibus lineis inchoaveram, singulari libello dis- 
serenda, . 
Itaque etiam hec alea jacta esto. Quamquam non temere aleator 
ad fortunam ludi experiendam confidentius ruit, quam ego nunc, con- 
siderate accessi ad illud judicium confirmandum. Adeo mihi in 
Oratione pro Marcello, (nam hee est illa subditiva,) singulos locos et 
Universam artem excutienti, certa et perspicua videbantur inesse 
indicia vofeéas, et mirificus error, per tot secula propagatus, plurimis 
argumentis plane et evidenter convinci posse. Ad hanc autem evi- 
_ dentiam nobis in his studiis unice acies mentis intendenda est, ut In 
quaque obscura re, quoad ejus fieri possit, veritas indagetur, et parum 
explicate probabilitati quam minimum loci relinquatur. Quod nisi 
sedulo fiet, valde verendum erit, ne ex alio seculo in aliud transmissi 
errores novas radices agant, ac, si cui olim Erudito in aliquo loco 
acumen feliciter cessit, priorum ingeniorum fructus sensim intercida 
socordia nostra. ~ Duo afferam exéempla hujus rei, non ignota illa qui- 
dem sed adhoc ouod declarandum est, aptissina. Nemo literatorum 
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nescit, brevia Carmina, quibus nomen Anacreontis inscribimus, & 
nonnullis vel omnia, vel maximam partem, ad posteriores ztates detrudi, 
poetisque tribui minime nobilibus : sed de tota hac questione multi, 
neque indocti, viri se vix quicquam inaudisse simulant: ita istorum 
versuum auctoritate utuntur, tamquam pulcherrimorum et vetustissi- 
morum: aliosque, id mirantes, mirantur ipsi vicissim; ac jure suo, 
quia a nemine adhuc ea questio ad liquidum confessumque perducta est. 
Immo illis et tot Anacreontis cantoribus magnus persuasionis adjutor 
adest R. Bentleius, quateuus, ubi sententize dicende locum habebat, 
tacendo assentiri, et vulgi opinionem probare videri debet. Roma- 
horum summo historico adscribuntur duz, sive Orationes, sive Epi- 
Stole, ad Cesarem de republ. ordinanda, quarum auctor nec Cesarem, 
cui consilia dare voluit, neque ingeniuin Sallustii sui satis perspexerat. 
Haud latuit ea fraus sagaces quosdam Editores, qui in his scriptis 
nonnulla scholasticarum loquutionum exempla notaverunt: at note 
eorum nuper Brossium, egregium Sallustiirestitutorem, non potuerunt 
a temeraria credulitate et amore istorum libellorum abducere. He 
unde nascantur tante virorum pari fere doctrina dissensiones, requi- 
ris? Nimirum aliud est, in his criticis causis, sicut in jure civili, 
persentiscere rem et suspicione attingere, etiam nonnullas, si forte, 
rationes conjecture afferre ; aliud vero, pevitus omnia momenta rei 
perscrutari, eamque .adhibitis firmis argumentis sic pertractare, ut 
idonei judices nihil dubitationis relictum putent, atque alii, qui 
memoriola vacillant, jamdudum ipsi in eadem sententia sibi fuisse 
videantur, 7 
Sed veniamus statim ad disputationem de hac ipsa Oratione. Habet 
ea non minus, quam quatuor ante edite, maguam auctoritatem a 
testibus et laudatoribus omnis wvi; ut nihil dicamus de vestigiis 
imitationis apud posteriores, quae quodammodo incerta haberi possunt, 
nihil de vetustate codicum nostrorum et antiqui Scholiaste, cujus 
nonnull annotationes in exemplis Gronovii leguntur. Locum quen- 
dam ex ea protulit et explicavit Asconius Pedianus ; alios aliquot 
locos recitarunt Noniws Marcellus, Lactantius et Priscianus :* quo- 
rum testimonio facile apparet, hanc Orationem, nisi a Cicerone, saltem 
ab aliquo scriptore proxime etatis et eodem, quo Cicero periit, 
seeculo compositam esse. Nam hoc quidem nos credere oportet 
Asconiis, Quintilianis, reliquis illorum temporum Grammaticis et 
Rhetoribus, satis vetustum esse, quod ab ipsis laudatur pro vetusto, 
certe non ab equalibus eorum suppositum: illud tamen ne antiquis- 


* Sane mirum est, ab his scriptoribus ea-fere recitari, que aliqua reprehen- 
sione digna sunt. Priscianus III. p. 605. XVIII. p. 1125. affert istud simulli- 
mum deo §. 8, et p. 1209. fundamenta que cogitas §. 25. Item quod Nonius 
laudat verba ex cap. 1. illo emulo atqueimitatore studiorum meorum, mihi qui- 
dem de Consulari viro displicet voc, imitator, etsi de minore natu. Quanto 
modestius scribit ad ipsum Cicero Epp. Famil. XV. 9. ‘ Maxima letitia 
afficior, quum ab hominibus prudentissimis, virisque optimis, omnibus dictis, 
factis, studiis, institutis, vel me tui similemesse audio, vel te mei.” Sed 
nonnulla hoc genus..pretermisi suis locis, ne quis calumniari me, et justo 
acerbius omnia carpere, putet. 
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simi,quidem auctoris fide dijudicari potest, an quid ejusmodi Ciceroni 
potius quam aliis tribuendum sit, ejusque manu et excellenti ingenio 
dignum putandum. Atqui id de nostra Oratione nequaquam dubium 
fuit Viris doctissimis, qui eam partim, seorsum, partim cum reliquis 
junctam ediderunt, vel singulares locos ejus in aliis scriptis illustrarunt, 
Non huc congeram honorificas censuras superiorum, ut Benii, Minois, 
Melanthonis, Sylvii, Camerarti, Francii, ne injuriam facere existimer 
iis, qui merita illorum penitus obscuraverunt, Manutiis, Victoriis, 
Lambinis, Greviis, similibusque Interpretibus. Et horum quidem is, 
quem primum nominavi, P. Manutius, tum sepe alias in Commentario 
suo extollit et admiratur hance Orationem, tum ad c. 10. ait, consequi 
ut tota Oratio, mirabili artificio condita, Casarem delectarit. Sed 
mittamus hos Interpretes, quamvis his nostris, qui nuper se @stheticos 
nuncuparunt, longe preferendos, et propria eloquentia subtilique 
Judicio, verum.sensum antique venustatis et dignitatis spirantes ;* 
unum et alterum hujus Orationis laudatorem. excitabo ex prima 
classe recentiorum, qui, si auctoritates audiende erunt, quemvis aliter 
Sentientem ad se revocare posse videbuntur. Hic quid alii sensuri 
sint, nescio ; me quidem, tantorum Virorum ipsa nomina reverentem, 
eorumgue auctoritati, quantum par est, tribuentem, multis in locis 
solicitum habuit, et, ne oculis meis crederem, deterruit Latinarum 
imprimis literarum princeps, fo. Fr. Gronovius, quuin in Observatt. 
p- 712. eum vidi hane Marcellianam vocare incomparabilem Panegy- 
ricum, Plinit incomparabili Panegyrico copulandum, quem in omnibus 
sibi imitandum, tamquam optimum, proposuerit Plinius.*” Longe 
inferior est auctoritas Middletoni, presertim si quis percontetur ex 
eo, quibus notis vitiosa et proba Latinitas distinguatur, quam ad rem 
maxime pertinet hee nostra disceptatio: verum idem tamen de recta 
eloquentia non inscite judicat, et in arte scribendi patrio sermone 
eximiam laudem meruit apud populares suos. Is igitur Vir, etsi 


* Non ab re fuerit, hic afferre verba Ruhnkenii ex Epist. ad Rinkium 
V. C., si forte aliquid valebunt ad animum incorrupti juvenis rectis studiis 
imbuendum: “ Non dubito, quin’ brevi alius ex ventosa ista Aistheticorum 
natione exorturus sit, qui reliquam partem Horatii hoc novo more perficiat, 
id est, nulla aut mediocri. utriusque lingue scientia, nulla ,exquisitiore 
eruditionis copia, nullo denique critices usu, super locis, quos non tntelligit, 
philosophetur, et circulatoria vanitate jactet, se demum totumet singularum 
partium ad totum rationem (le plan d’ouvrage,) qua scilicet Casaubonos, 
Gronovios, Bentleios fefellerat, planissime demonstraturum. Tales veterum 
scriptorum interpretes’ quum nunc in Germania vigeant, non mirum est, 
editiones a Batavis et Britannis curatas paucos, ut scribis, emtores apud vos 
reperire.” Hec sapientissimi et elegantissimi Viri vox.est, quam ego, etsi 
philosophiam in literis non odi, novo cuique Editori ad aurem insusurrari a 
familiari velim, precipue iis, qui poetas centies editos repetunt isto ornatu. 

2 Vide Animadvwv. adc. 3. p. 31. ubi ejus late expositam sententiam de 
quodam joc hujus Orat, attuli, cujus explicationi illud praconium prefandi 
causa apposuit, At ne Plinii quidem Panegyricum omnes docti ex merito 
Jaudatum putabunt. Non desunt, opinor, homines, qui continua lectione 
nobilissimi libri vix tres horas delectari possunt. Enecuisset Principem 
novus Consul, si ita dixisset, ut scripsit. 
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Orationem pro Marcello, qualem eam pr& oculis habemus, ex tempore 
dictam opinatur, ita pulchram et perfectam esse putat, ut nihil in hoc 
genere exstet ex omni antiquitate, quod magis splendeat elegantia et 
reliquis oratoriis virtutibus.* Atque hos et alios clarissimi nominis 
duces satis impune sequitur multitudo eorum, qui quotannis selectas 
Orationes a se illustratas edunt, qui eas in sermones variarum nostri 
temporis nationum vertunt, denique qui Fundamenta seu Precepta 
stili, quem vocant, Latini conscribunt. Quo de genere librorum nobis 
nunc ipsum aliquis venit in manus, quo multa sane utilia juventutt 
collecta sunt. (The Well-bred Scholar, or practical Essays on the best 
Methods of improving the Taste and assisting the exertion of Youth 
in their Literary Pursuits, by Will. Milns, Lond. 1794. 8.) sed ibi 
quoque hzec Oratio ut preclarum exemplar demonstrativi generis 
proponitur, in Anglicum sermonem translata.” 


* Longior censura adscribenda fuit nonnullas ob causas, que ex Commen- 
tario patebunt. Nihil enim opus est in quoque loco nominari Virum doctum, 
qui erravit, aut aliquid falsi attulit. “ Cesar, though he saw the Senate 
unanimous in their petition for Marcellus, yet took the pains to call for the 
particular opinion of every Senator upon it: a method never practised, except 
in cases of debate, and where the house was divided: but he wanted the 
usual tribute of flattery upon this act of grace, and had a mind probably to 
make an experiment of Cicero’s temper, and to draw from him especially some 
incense on the occasion: nor was he disappointed of his aim ; for Cicero, 
touched by his generosity, and greatly pleased with the act itself, on the 
account of his friend, returned thanks to him in a speech, which, though made 
upon the spot, yet for elegance of diction, vivacity of sentiment, and politeness of 
compliment, is superior to any thing extant of the kind in all antiquty.: The 
many fine things which are said in it of Cesar, have given some handle 
indeed for a charge of insincerityagainst Cicero: but it must be remem- 
bered, that he was delivering a speech of thanks, not only for himself, but 
in the nume and at the desire of the Senate, where his subject naturally 
required the embellishments of Oratory ; and that all his compliments are 
grounded on a supposition, that Cesar intended to restore the Republic ; 
of which he entertained no small hopes at this time, as he signifies in a 
letter to one of Cesar’s principal friends. (Epp. Famil. XIII. 68.) This 
therefore he recommends, enforces, and requires from him in his speech, 
with the spirit of an old Roman ; and no reasonable man will think it strange, 
that su free an address to a conqueror, in the height of all his power, should 
want to be tempered with some few strokes of flattery.” Middleton’s History 
of the Life of Cic. Vol. IT. p. 351. 

+ Ftiam ex hoc libro nonnulla apposui, que, si tanti res est, sui slocis 
' addenda sunt Commentario nostro. Pag. 259: ‘‘ The Orator having in this 

beautiful Exordium turned off his speech with great address from the Senate 
to Cesar in person, enters upon his Panegyric of the latter, and while he 
pays him the most flattering compliments, takes occasion with admirable 
delicacy to shew the groundlessness of his suspicions against Marcellus,”— 
Ad principium cap. 11. “ The close of this complimentary address is worked 
tip with great art and delicacy. The Orator, as it he felt himself hurried away 
too far frum the main object, by his zeal for the personal security of Cesar, 
suddenly restrains his excursive flight, and changes the language of praise 
into’the renéwed assurances of gratitude.”—Et in extremo; “ Pliny cer- 
tainly had a'bettér subject in’ his Panegyric to work upon, than Cicere in the 
former instance; but he had not Cicero’s talents to do it equal justice.” 
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Ab:horum omnium judiciis quantum discrepet mea ratio et. opinio, 
et quas ob causas discrepet, equidem omni, qua decebat, cura. expli- 
candum duxi, sic plane, quasi Latious liber nunc primum sine nomine 
auctoris editus nos ad comparationem optimorum scriptorum, nomina- 
tim Ciceronis, invitasset. Quod consilium quum sine diligenti lectione 
 constare non posset, eo sum perductus legendo et interpretando, ut 
Tibellum hunce non modo Ciceroni omnibus modis abjudicandum, sed 
etiam genuinorum illius scriptornm et hujus nullam nisi quandam 
coloris similitudinem esse viderem, totumque tale, cujus vix aliquam 
partem scribere Cicero potuisset, si vigilans aut somnians hanc actionem 
scripto mandare voluisset. Sed ne voluisse quidem eum id facere 
arbitror: quin precise negaverim verisimile esse, ut ullam umquam 
orationem pro Marcello ediderit Cicero, nedum hanc, que jam in 
peritorum et acutorum judicum cognitionem adducta est. 

Omnino due sunt cause, propter quas antiqui oratores Romani 
literis consignarent forenses et senatorias actiones, rebusque sepe 
multo ante transactis per otium componerent orationes suas." Unam 
causam afferebant res ipsz, si magne, si illustres, si difliciles tractatu 
essent, si copiam darent egregii speciminis elaborandi, quo legendo alii 
delectarentur, alii assidue intuendo proficerent in arte, cui maxima 
illo tempore premia proposita erant. Ita scripte sunt, que partim 
ne haberi quidem potuerunt, Verine et Philippice, et plures aliz, de 
quibus mentio facta est in Epistolis ad Atticum. Huic enim et aliis 
quibusdam familiaribus, in primis iis, qui in provincia versabantur, 
Cicero mittere solebat exempla horum scriptorum, que spectata illis 
et probata, paullo post multifariam descripta juventus, optimorum 
studiorum et vere Romane artis emula, cupidissime :onquirebat.” 


* Cicero Dispp. Tusc. IV, 25. ‘“ Oratorem irasci minime decet, simulare 
non dedecet. An tibiirasci tum videmur, quum quid in causis acrius et 
vehementius dicimus ? Quid? quum jam rebus transactis et preteritis orationes 
scribimus, num irati scribimus? Idem in Bruto, c. 24.” Non est eadem 
causa non scribendi, et non tam bene scribendi, quam dizxerint oratores. 
Nam _ videmus alios inertia nihil scripsisse, ne domesticus etiam labor acce- 
deret ad forensem: plereque enim scribuntur orationes habite@ jam, non ut 


habeantur, De Senect.c.11. “ Causarum illustrium, quascumque defendi, 


nunc quam maxime conficio orationes.” (Ubi loquitur Cato. senex) De Off. 
II.1. “ Primum, ut stante republ. facere solebamus, in agendo plus quam 
an scribendo wperam poneremus ; deinde ipsis scriptis non ea, que nunc, sed 
actiones nostras mandaremus, ut sepe fecimus,” etc, etc. 

+ Ad Att. II, 1. “ Oratiunculas, et quas postulas, et plures etiam mittam ; 
‘quoniam quidem ea, que nos scribimus adolescentulorum studiis excitati, te 
etiam delectant,” etc. Loquitur ibi de Philippicis. [V, 2.‘ Oratio (de Dome) 
“juventuti nostre deberi non potest ; quam tibi, etiam si non desideras, tamen 
mittam cito.”—-XIIT, 19. ‘ Ligarianam preclare auctoritas, tua commen- 
davit. Scripsit enim ad me Balbus et Oppius, mirifice se probare; ob.eam- 
que causam ad Cesarem eam se Oratiunculam misisse.” XIII, 44.“ Bru- 
tus mihi T. Ligarii verbis nuntiavit, quod appelletur L. Curfidius in oratione 
Ligariana, erratum esse meum, sed, ut aiunt, munporindy dpapraac. Sciebam 
Curfidium (a/. Corfidium) pernecessarium Ligaricrum,: sed eum yideo ante 
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formaverant.et in .commentarios retulerant, id sibi, non aliis notatum, 
excidere et pervulgari, non patiebantur. i ‘ 
Etenim ante Ociavianum Aug. vix quisquaam) Rome recitabat, 
neque in concione, neque apud judices ; et ad solas acroases pertinebat 
recitatio seu lectio: nec recitabantur in Senatu sententiz, sed dice- 
bantur; nisi aliquid gravius et difficilius magis meditata et concepta 
postularet.. Multo minus judices aut populus tulisset oratorem de 
seripto dicentem, etsi nonnumquam ad illos in gravioribus causis 
afferebatur meditata oratio.* Sed postquam versa reipubl. forma novos 


esse mortuum, Da igitur, queso, negotium Pharnaci, Anteo, Salvio 
(librariis Attici ) ut id nomen ex omnibus libris tollatur.” (Locus p. Ligar. 
est 'c. 11.)—XV, 1. “ Brutus noster misit ad me Orationem suam, habitam in 
concione Capitolina, petivitque a me, ut eamnec ambitiose corrigerem, ante- 
quam ederet. Est autem scripta elegantissime sententiis, verbis, ut nibil 
possit-ultra. Ego-tamen, stilam-causam habuissem, scripsissem ardentius 
vnobicus, Wides, que sit persona dicentis. Itaque eam corrigere non 
potui,’-etc. | ; 

* Epp, ad Famil. IX, 12. “ Oratiunculam pro Deiotaro tibi misi, quam 
velim sic legas, ut causam tenuem et. inopem, nec scriptione magnopere 
dignam. Sed ego hospiti veteri et amico munusculum mittere volui levi- 
dense, crasso filo, cuyusmodi ipsius solent esse munera.” . 

*Merr, 11,1. c. 40. ‘Ad illam jam veniamus preclaram preturam, cri- 
minaque ea, que notiora sunt his, qui adsunt, quam nobis, qui meditati ad 
dicendum paratigue venimus.” Philipp. V.7. Antonins deme XVII dies 
in Tiburtino Scipionis declamitavit ; “ scil. ut prime Philippice responderet 
in Senatu. De quibus sententiis senatoriis (qualis et hee videri vult esse 
pro Marcello) .euam. hance ob causam dictis de scripto, ut im eas statim 
Senatus consulta fiert possent, sepius. mentionem facit Cicero, ut ad 
Att. 1V,.3. ‘*Proposita Marcellini sententia, quam ille de scripto ita dixerat, 
ut totam nostram causam,” etc, Ad Famil, X, 13. ‘ Id ex Senatus consulto 
poteris,cognoscere ; ita enim est perscriptum, ut a me de scripto dicta senten- 
tia est, quam Senatus frequens sequutus-est summo studio magnoque con- 
sensu”. De temporibus inde ab Augusto auctorem habemus Sueton. c. 84, 
“ Mutinensi bello, tanta mole rerum, et legisse et scripsisse et declamasse 
quotidie, traditur Augustus, Nam deinceps neque in Senatu, neque apud 
populum, neque apud milites, Ioquutus est umquam nisi meditata et compo- 
sita-oratione ;. quamvis non deficeretur, extemporali facultate >, aC ne pericu- | 
lum memorize adiret, aut in,ediscendo tempus absumeret, institutt recitare 
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mores in rebus plurimis, et novnm ingeniis habitum cultauma@ue 
induxerat, omnis prope vis dicendi ad scripturam recidit, .qué illius 
quondam magistra et adjutrix fuerat ; et quum mutari id humana ope 
nequiret, quod paullo ante Cicero pradixerat eventurum,’ ne obmu- 
tesceret et interiret eloquentia, splendidis et animosis catsis orbata, 
studiosi in umbra ludorum querere ceeperunt argumenta antiquioris 
zvi, quibus stilo ornandis, seu in conspectu auditorum declamandis, 
linguam acuerent, animumque magnarum rerum memoria et vetustatis 
spiritu nutrirent. Eadem res non minus in poesi accidit; quum ii, qui 
maxime omnium scriptorum in lucem et publicum conspectum ‘prodire 
volunt, scenici poet, fabulas suas, antiqua plerumque areumenta, soli 
recitation intra parietes auditorii scribebant ; quo in genere hodieque 
exstant tragoediz sub nomine Senece tragici. Jam prose eloquentie 
magistri suis discipulis certatim prelegebant orationes ad normam 
veterum conscriptas ;* alii liberius de quavis proposita re, sive vera, sive 
ficta, declamitabant, partim ex preparato, partim ex tempore: fuit 
adeo sub Augusto clarus quidam professor: artis, qui institutionem 


omnia.” Id exemplum, uti pleraque alia ab» Augusto instituta, sapienter 
sequuti sunt principes ad nostrum usque tempus; sed notabile est, eos jam 
pest Claudium coepisse alieno stilo indigere, qua de re conf. Tacitum 
Annal. XIII, 3... Ceterum haud crediderim omnino defuisse priore evo, qui 
diligenter commentata et memorize mandata. in forum afferrent, quibus 
oratoribus Hortensiana memoria optanda fuit. De hocenim Cic, Brut. c, 88. 
Memoria tanta, quantam in nullo (male editur ullo) cognovisse me arbitror, 
ut, que secum commentatus esset, ea sine scripto verbis eisdem redderet, 
uibus cogitavisset,” etc. 

* Tuscul. II, 2. ‘Oratorum laus ita, ducta ab humili, venit ad summum, 
ut jam, quod natura fert in omnibus fere rebus, senescat, brevique tempore 
ad nihilum ventura videatur.” De Off. II, 19. * Admonebat me res, ut hoe 
quoque loco intermissionem eloquentiz, ne dicam interitum, deplorarem ; 
ni vererer, ne de me ipso aliquid viderer queri. Sed tamen videmus, quibus 
exstinctis oratoribus, quam in paucis spes, quanto in paucioribus facultas, 
‘quam in multis sit audacia.” Huc egregie pre multis aliis locis convenit 
Senece patris Controvv. I. Pref. “ Ut possitis estimare, in quantum quo- 
tidie ingenia decrescant, et, nescio qua iniquitate nature, eloquentia se retro 
tulerit; quicquid facundia Romana habet, quod insolent: Gracie aut 
opponat, aut preferat, circa Ciceronem effloruit, In deterius deinde quo- 
tidie data res est sive Juxu temporum; nibil est enim tam mortiferum inge- 
niis, quam luxuria; sive quum premium pulcherrime rei cecidisset, trans- 
latum est omne certamen ad turpia; multo honore questuque vigentia : 
sive fato quodam, cujus maligna perpetuaque in omnibus rebus lex est, ut ad 
summnum perducta, rursus ad infimum, velocius quidem quam adscenderant, 
relabantur, Torpent ecce ingenia desidiosx juventutis, nec in ullius honeste 
rei labore vigilatur,”etc. Similia his phara sunt in aureolo Dial. de causis 
‘corrupt eloquentia, que rem ilustraut'et labem seculi pingunt; nonnalla, 
que divinitus dicta videntur in strenuam desidiam nostrorum temporum, 

* Veteres appello scriptores eos, qui fuerunt ante Augusti prineipatum, 
quorum tempora sepe antiguitatem seu prius @vum, ipsos antiguos s, veleres 
vocant Seneca, Tacitus et alii. ‘Ita antigui Grecorum scriptorum vocantur 
i, qui usque ad Alexandrim Macedonem vixerunt. vont. Sueton, Tib. ¢..70. 
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‘sian 04 propria,declamatione, contineret."> Ex: illis autempantiquis 
SESE us Ciceronem, statim, post, mortem ejus, preecipua curalectumn, 
jusque.nomen,,. ceteris omnibus, qui -cum:eo de feri. principatu*con- 
uceriny, posthabitis, .vulgo\jactatum ;et tamquam»ipsins:artis,” non 
amine célebratum, esse, plures Loci ostendunt: apud Senecam Rheto- 


Fem, Ve elleinm, J uyenalems: alios. . Nihil, ‘igitur:mirumsest, si declama- 


tores, qui, Ciceronis, copiam, ut imitatu facillimam, adamantes, totes 
sead illum legendum et, ediscendum dedissent, ex: tantonumero oratio- 
num elegernnt. aliquas, quibus modo. refingendis certamen quoddam 
: eloquutionis tentarent ; modo, contrartis partibus sumtis, reos ‘Cicero- 
pianos defenderent, aut ab .illo defensos. accusarent ; postremo ex 


‘omni occasione, qua eum, verba fecisse ex historia constabat, declama- 


toriam materiem decerperent, in qua polienda et coloranda versari sibi 
in foro. et, in Curia, germanique Cicerones esse viderentur.* Sic quo- 
dammodo supplevit ista natio, quodcumque maximus auctor artis suze 


aut. omnino non dixerat, quum dicere potuisset, aut neglexisset certe 


scribere, quum dixisset : siquidem multarum causarum, quas oraverat, 
nulle ab eo confectz erant orationes. 
“In boc numero, ut ad propositum redeam, hance’ Marcellianam 


-censendam esse non dubito. Diwxisse Ciceronem eo die, quo Marcellus 


exul restitueretur, pluribus verbis, ut Cesari gratias ageret, apud ipsum 
in Epistolis legimus :* eam narrationem legerunt haud dubie et rhetores, 
eamque pro fundo ponere potuerunt, si sub illustri nomine iis decla- 
mare in schola libuit. At etiam Cicero scribere potuit talem oratio- 
nem ; sive hance, quam veteres testes et membrane germanam esse 
consentiunt ; sive aliam, quam, hodie deperditam, usurpare potuit olim 
interpolator, ut et sententiis et verbis Ciceronis distinctum. opus 
conficeret, non multum fortasse dissimile Ciceroniani. Ita mips 


£ 


avd “Seneca Controvv. IV. 25.“ Neque Porcio Latroni mos erat quemquam 
diseipulorum ‘audire declamantem : declamabat ipse tantum ; et aiebat, se 
non esse magistrum, sed exemplum. Nec ulli alii contigisse sclo, quam 
apud Grecos, Niceta, apud Romanos Latroni, ut discipuli non audiri deside- 
rarent, sed contenti, essent audire.” Eundem Latronem et aliis. locis 
amibitiose laudat Seneca, et Pref. L. IV. unicum exemplum declamatorie 
virtutis vocat. Quo magis memoria dignum est, quod refert ibidem, eum, 
nimis assuetum - ‘umbre scholarum, guum pro reo in Hispania dieeret, usque 
enesseconfusum, ut a-solacismoinciperet; nec ante potuisse confir mart, tectum 
e¢;parietes desiderantem, quam impetrarit, ut judicium ex foro in basilicam trans- 
fengetur. Nimirumaceidit. homini, quod. dicit Petronius: Quum 4 in Lasiie 
venerunt, putant. se in alium terrarum orbem delatos. ths be 
by  Quotusquisque, Scholasticorum non hac, sua persuasione fein utcse 
atife Cicerone numeret ?” Dialog. de eloq. c. 26.. In eodem libroc, 22 seq. 
judicia-pesterioris- evi; vel paucorum potius 6x illo’#vo, de Ciceronis vitiis 
Jeguntnt magis,.quam, adhuc, factum.est, expendenda. »Sed-is ipse locus 
Cat Ra quam, studios Ciceronis fuerint schol rhetoric Aenea ad pisranegs 
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ntegrum ‘locum Ciceronis pete eX) Sueomanins '?p- Be -Plerumque ita’ 
feci,. Mt, non; necesse,esset,, inter: legendum: diversos ‘libros: evolvere, ingrate 
labor, et conspestum, rerum turbante.,: Nec chavte: ranean erat iptent 
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eredat, quistimis mirabile putet) hominem ‘dé schola no bi¥in quing ué 
Orationibus: tam: dit. pro’ ‘Cicerone “lectum, HSB, initatione 
expressum esse. ‘Sed primtim quidem: hothines tos’ setitentiis: verbisé 
que minime’eguisse videmus, ‘tum ea, quibus ‘hec Oratiunéula constat! 
sic-juncta et composita “reperientur, “ut, ‘nisi me" ‘falluat omnia; nt 
vicesimam quidem: partem -dicere aut~ chartis ’ illinere éliqtentent et 
classicum) oratorem® potuisse, quivis nind noir ‘nimis indoctus? lector 
intelligere, et manifestum ‘falsarium’ manu ‘tenere’ possit. Ciceronent 
autem de hac re scribere»noluisse; atque adeo non’ Scripsisse, plures 
sunt rationes, qu nobis penitas: persuadeant.  Primum “hic” ‘nulla 
reperitur causa ex iis, quas supra attulimus, que illum impellere potuerit 
ad scribendum; ‘nulla rei ‘gravitas, aut diffictiltas, aut’ aliqua’ gratia, 
nec denique voluntas Marcelli, quippe qui, Cesaris clementiam, 
acerrimus libertatis propugnator, non magnum erga se meritum putans, 
et in reditu potius amicis suis obsequens, iniquissimo animo laturts 
fuisset, illius diei indignitatem scripta oratione testatam et ad posteros 
proditam.? Ad hee adde hujus etatis morem et elegantiam, cui, me 
quidem judice, contrarium videtur et ineptum, verbis pluribus uti 
aliquem in gratiarum actione, quam ipsa res postularet, id est, ut 
Cicero dicere  solet, amplissimis, singularibus, seu pluribus quam 
Jactum esset a ceteris Senatoribus. Tertio aut quarto post Christum 
seculo, quibus temporibus Eumenius et Panegyrici Latini vixerunt, in 
tali loco et tempore convenit justa oratio, non Ciceroniano. Denique 
Plutarchum si audimus, testimonio, quo nullum locupletius optari 
potest, planissime apparet, illa plura verba non explesse modum juste 
orationis, que deinde posset litteris mandari. Testis ipse Caesar est. 
Nam quum brevi post restitutam Marcellum Cicero pro Ligario dic- 
turus esset, quo tandem pacto potuisset Czesar tis verbis uti, quibus 
tum usum tradit Plutarchus: Quid obstat, quo minus Ciceronem 
TANTO INTERVALLO. audiumus dicentem ? Jam pridem nobis certum 
est, Ligarium improbum esse et hostem.” Audierat scilicet panialy ‘ante! 
mensibus dicentem pro Marcello. 1289 Eki 
-Raro accidisse arbitror, ut imitator. scholasticus aden talibias 
secriptis doctos homines ludere vellet, aut falsarium de industria agere : 
neque ea suspicio in hunc personatum Ciceronem cadit : verumtamen. 
primis statim temporibus vulgari ceeptas esse Orationes. sub. falsis 
nominibus, hujus note fraudum exempla, docent., Rei: memoriam: 
nobis bonus auctor, Suetonius, conservavit.. Refertenimy:JulioCesart 
usque ad suam etatem temere yulgo. tribui. Orationes quasdain'> 
quarum unaw, pro Q. Metello, -censuerit Augustas ‘ab actuariis éx- 
be yo male subsequentibus verba boone et ‘plura, ' ut crédibile, Shes 
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vfisDes soditiniiete contra sentit Ciceio; hon “sum Sb Fitis,24 Beat novi jaa’ 
virums)> Ceterum absurdissime’conjicias, in: seribenda tantila® Oratinacdla: 
operam posuisse Ciceronem post mortem Marcelli, Nullus labor’ aso 
tum supervacaneus‘etinutilisifuissetys 9/99 of oto BION Re ha? 

, +:In Ciceronis: Witay PuBBOzrey Li swndeti ATA! XPONOY © Ri haF abn 
Perperam:hec.vertuntialjit Quid ob¥tat, quin Cicerdném SLIQeAMBIe OF ‘ate ji 
audiamus ? ~ Hoc est, testem corrumpere. 
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ad ‘suam' libidinem’ mutantibus:; de) altera, ad: milites.in Hispania, 
velut ‘ante ' pretium -habita) notarit: Asinius:Pollio, severus judex..sui 
seeculi scriptorum, Cesari die illo ne tempus quidem alloquendi milites 
fuisseé ‘propter ‘subitam incursionemhostium.' Sed. quid hoc. ad 
rhetorem, quinihi! aliud nisi! occasionem dicendi:-scribendique capta- 
bat ‘ex personis historicis et vera scena rerum?) Sullz. videlicet etiamsi 
hemo amicorum consilium dedisset, dictaturam abdicandi, licuit tamer 
libuitque facere tironibus';?a quibus et eorum magistris. talia consilia 
pluribus modis, quasi ad Cesarem; scripta puto de republ. restituenda, 
cujusmodi ill Sallustiane Epistole sunt, quibus serio conatu prelu- 
sisse legimus: Ciceronem.? Quis umquamdoctorum audivit, Catilinam 
justa’ oratione respondisse. Ciceroni, in) Senatu gravissime in eum 
invehenti? At nemini nonin promtu fuit hoc argumentum, si qui 
Catilmarias studiose legisset ; ac: videmus id quoque placuisse umbra- 
tico magistro ex media barbarie, qui: Catiline nomine  scripsit 
Declamationem, qu nuperrime a nobis in codice quodam reperta est.* 
~“Ttaquein barbara usque seecula dimanavit iste mos declamandi cum 
Ginibus vitiis et corruptelis ingeniorum, que cum co, conjuncta esse 
ipsa res monet,’ Nam quom a tenuibus initiis profectus, primum utilis 
esset futuro oratori ;“mox late diffusus, ommem Latine eloquentiz 
sanitatem sic perdidit, ut post principatum Tibeyii exiguus fuerit 
‘humerus oratorum et scriptorum, quem a publica contagione immunem 
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* 2 Sueton. Ces. cs 55. 
-® Noti sunt versus Juvenalis : 
Mf Et nos ergo manum, ferule subduximus ; et nos 
Consilium dedimus Sulla, privatus ut altum 
Ane Dormiret. j 
‘-°3' Epp, ad Att. XIII, 27. et $1. De alia epistola Ciceronis ad Cesarem 
‘eonf. ibidem VIII, 9. Quem locum velim diligenter consideret lector Orat. 
‘nostre ; “ Epistolam meam ipse multis dedi describendam. Ea enim et 
acciderunt jam, et impendent, ut testatum esse velim, de pace quid senserim, 
~Quum “autem ad eam hortarer eum presertim, hominem, non videbar ullo 
-modo facilius moturus, quam si id, quod um hortarer, convenire ejus Sapi- 
entie dicerem, :\Eam, si admirabilem dixi, quim eum ad salutem patrie 
-hortabar, non sum veritus, ne viderer assentari, cui tali in re lubenter me ad 
“pedes abjecissem.” j 
»# Obtulit nobis veterem codicem juvenis Danus, doctrine Grace et Latine 
» Studiosissimus, qui olim nomen suum egregiis in litteras meritis illustrabit, 
“Libri, cum aliis similibus uno volumine juncti hec inscriptio est, et prima 
*Iperiodus ; Incrprt Oratso Catinina. in M.Ciceronem.  Omnes homines, 
SUQUi in Maximis principatibus, vitam agunt, aut qui, de rebus publicis et privatis 
Consultant, decet imprimrs unimadvertere, ne cujusquam voluptati temere assen- 
Settint, new liberum ingenium furore et iracundia pessumdent.’’—Addidi etiam 
“vultimay “Vos, Patres.conscripti, nonne pericula vestra videtis? Capessile igitur 
iSaliquiéndo rempubl: miseramcet ruentem,; subvenite patrie pereunti et simul saluti 
 Womniumy et: fortynarum-vestrarum misereamini, neque Consularem, Patricium, 
Ti Pivem “et amicum reipubl.oa faucibus inmeci Consulis erwpite ; supplicem atgue 
énsontem pristine clariludini, omnium, civium gratie et benevolentie vestr@.re- 
etituiteyPintse Amen.” Quumrsingulani fortuna he nuge ad.me pervenissent, 
*“(primio-edaspecta me. cupidoincessit eas; huic libro addendi ; “sed tedium 
Jectiqnis tantum fit, ut id cum aljis communicare inhumanum putarem, 
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prestiterit: nielior Genius. Quippe :maximany partem |infamiz,, qua, 
hodie wtas labentis lingue urgetur, ill uni) cause, assignari, par, est, 
Veliementer enim errare videntar; qui shane, .retatem,, quam nes 
argenteam vocumus, de. ipsius: lingua. negleetu,,.et,. depravatione, 
accusant,’ quasi post Ciceronem: Latini»Latinis, verbis, uti , desiissent; 
quo errore aliquot abhine ‘seculis ducebantur ,Viri, docti, qui;nomen, 
Ciceronianorum  adepti sunt.» Inme. multa .sdnt. argumenta,, quibus 
demonstremus, copiam et nitorem: sermonis, usque ,ad_. Antoninos 
crevisse, diligentius exculta, lingua, aptioribus vocabulis et, formis 
loquendi partim ex prisco usu revocatis, partim, movis; ad, norman 
analogiz precusis, etiam subtiliore cura discretis significationibus. Sed 
qui primus hac in parte plurimum juvit Latinitatem, eundem, si fas.est: 
dicere, primum in poesi declamatorem exstitisse videmus, etsi venustis- 
simum et ingeniosissimum, Ovidium:' presam, autem, orationem, et, 
historiam simili labe inquinavit Trogus Pompeius, pendens maxime a 
Theopompo, in quo antiquitas scholam Isocratis,rhetoris agnovit. 
Reliquos quid nominem, qui in omni genere compositionis pravas: 
argutias, effrenatam lasciviam, tumorem, fumum, ineptias . cupide, 
captaverunt, dictionemque finxerunt a recto judicio. yeterum, mire 
abhorrentem? Sceilicet illi sibi cum tot scriptoribus, qui,etiam, tum 
vulgo in manibus erant, certandum et novis modis dicendum, aut; tur- 
piter conticescendum putabant.. Exinde nata sunt festiva acumina 
Q. Curtii;* puerilis affectatio Valerii Maximi; pinguis letitia Flori; 


t Ab hoc poeta apud Latinos quasi novum ordinem duci, tota oratio ejus et 
color et argumenta, que tractavit, arguunt.’ Plura horum haud dubie dis- 
plicuissent Virgilio et Horatio, qui tot alia in eoimprobaturi fuissent. Sed hi 
tractandis solis Grecis paucisque Romanis exemplaribus formaverant inge- 
nium, Ovidius artes addidit schole rhetorice. _Notabilis in primis de poeta 
adolescente locus est Senecee Controvv. If, 10. “ Meminime videre Nasonem 
declamare apud rhetorem Arellium Fuscum, cujus auditor fit: nam Latronis 
admirator erat, quum diversum sequeretur dicendi genus. Uabebat, enim 
ille constans et decens et amabile ingenium: oratio ejus jam tum) nihil 
aliud poterat videri, quam’ solutum carinen.  (Trist. IV, 10. Sponte sua car-: 
men numeros veniebat aduptos: Et quod tentebam dicere, versus erat.) Adeo 
autem studivse Latronem audivit, ut multas ejus sententias in) versus suos. 
transtulerit.—Tunc, quum studeret, habebatur bonus declamator, , Hane 
certe controversiam ante Fuscum declamavit, ut mihi videbatur, longe inge- 
niosius.” In eodem cap. deinde hiec sequitur satis jucunda \narratio. 
“‘ Nasoni molesta erat omnis argumentatio; verbis minime licenter usus est, 
nisi in carminibus, in quibus non ignoravit vitia sua, sed amavit. Manifes- 
tum potest esse, quod rogatus aliquando ‘ab amicis ‘suis, ut tolleret, tres 
versus, invicem petiit, ut Ipse tres exciperet, in quos nihil illis liceret: equa 
lex visa est. Scripseruntilli, quos tolli vellent;secreto ; bic, quos tutos, esse 
vellet: in utrisque codicillis iidem versus erant; ex quibus primum : fulsse’ 
narrabat Albinovanus Pedo, qui inter arbitros fuit, Semibovemgue wirum, 
semivirumgue bovém ; secundum, Egeliduim Borean, egelidumgque Notwiy,\ Ex 
quo apparet, summi ingenii viro’ judicium ‘non defuisse ad compescendam 
licentiam carminum sudrum, sed’ animum: aiebatinterim, decentiorem 
faciem esse, in qua aliquis nevus esset.” 4s No snhterrq WatGang 
_* Prime loco posui'Curtium: ‘Sequor enim’ conjecturam valde probabilem, 
qua Casaubonus et alii quidatti hunc'seriptorerm eundem esse statuunt, cujus 
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dulcias sed: quodammodo generosa, vitia Seneca’ philosophi; precipites 
furores et tinnitus; poetarum, Valeri Flacci, Statii et :aliorum ; etiam 
-Grecorum; qui se maxime Romanis moribus obleverant ; scholastice 
delicive; ut istorum, quos Lucianus irridet, ut Dionis: Cassii confectio 
;directarum orationum, his Ciceronianis non dissimilium. Atque horum 
commun scriptorum ut quisque fertilissimo erat ingenio, ita pernicio- 
,Sissime. jJuvenes in) sui: admirationem raptebat: id quod prudenter 
fecisse legimus»Senecam, qui et Neronem suum a kectione veterum 
oratorum)avertit. » Quid? quod it, qui seecali sui corruptelis obuniti 
-ausi sunt vel doctrina, vel exemplis, parum in ea re efhicere potuerunt, 
ipsique ita scripserunt, ut recentia vitia magis vitasse, quam antiquam 
-vim et siccitatem et elegantiam assequuti esse videantur. Adeo ener- 
vatur;optimus. quisque publicis moribus, et fato quodam imeluctabili 
civitatum simul fortuna atque ingeniorum color et habitus vertitur. 
. » Sed hee obiter: que, etiam aliis tractata, si hic plenius persequi 
vellemus, magna pars historie literarum nobis enarranda esset. Nunc 
tandem pauca:’ proprie addenda sunt de hac Oratione et nostra ejus 
editione. - 

Non. deesse in illa diximus similitudinem  stili Cieeroniaine et 
quanam alia re umquam doctos lectores fallere potuisset? verum 
fucata est ea-similitudo, minime sincera: szpissime verba magis 
Ciceronis audimus, quam sensus; periodorum formas magis, quam 
earum vim et aptam continuationem ;\ magis corpus et externam 
speciem, quam, animum ac. spiritum ; pleraque multo. molliora et 
solutiora, quam vere actioni illius temporis conveniebat. Sed hec 
una dissimilitudo, in quantum res sinunt, demonstrata, perpaucis 
forsan suffectura fuisset ad ‘nostram conjecturam (sic enim antea 
modeste vocabam) zquo animo ferendam; et recte quidem. Nam 
‘quis, quem notus liber, alio submonente, ingrata peregrinitatis offen- 
sione percussit, nisi certiora argumenta vodecas viderit, calide rejiciet, 
quod prius sine ulla suspicione amavit? Reddenda igitur fuit ratio 
eorum omnium, que lectorem offendunt, et scriptor uno ictu sic 
affligendus, ut posthac nulla spes restitutionis supersit. Quod videbi- 
mur nobis effecisse, si demonstraverimus, Orationem esse inanem 
rerum ; verbis, formulis, constructionibus szepe vix Latinam, in tota 
-compositione ineptam, stultam, ridiculam ; denique fatuo principe, 

-laudio, att Cicerone digniorem.# 


motitiam in amissa-parte libelli de Rhetoribus dedit Suetonius, indice tabula 
nominum, ex quibusdam codd. edita.. Ita nos magistrorum ordo ibi recen- 
‘sitorum et notissimus locus X, 9 eo ducit, ut illum putemus Rhetorem fuisse, 
vet historiam suam .scripsisse sub principia Tiberian i Mapai se Vide: ar 
sPerizonii Curtinm restitutum et vindicatum p. 3 seqq. On 
out Sueton. Cland.c. 41. .“ Composuit et de vita sua octo xqluzina, magis 
inepte quam. ineleganter 5 item Ciceronis defensiunem adversus Asinil Galli 
dibros, satis eruditam.” Ergo scribere aliquis potest eleganter ‘et erudite, et 
tamen:tnepte: immo ipsa nimia elegantia, et eruditionis ostentatio, 
inepta «dicen ‘esticowStultum:) a nobis vocari “Qrationem, ne’ quis 
indignetur, quum verbis perscripta sit@iveronianiss ‘consideret hee a Mureto. 
dicta in novos Ciceronianos, Oratt, T. I. p. 293. “ Sequutum est aliud malum, 
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- Textus a nobis constitutus: est eadem saquitate; qua nuperpetivex 
itsdem  fontibus »variarum> lectionum,. praeter'Garatonii ‘ copiasp iad 
postremam partem  Oratt. Cic.;aut) nondum editas; aut ad\nos=fron 
perlatas. Animad versiones, que tum annotationum tumet castigationum 
vim habent, brevitate. libellt et-minore molestie::metu facts >sunt 
accuratiores et in.summaoverborum parsimomia longiores); uti prépe 
pudeat me totidem paginas complevisse in personato Cicerone,quam 
ceteros in eo, quem verum credebant.;, Sed »plures. ob ‘causas°ita 
faciendum putavi.. Ipsa multorum locorum sententia nondumreéte 
exposita erat; alias lectio dissidiis superiorum interpretum obscurata ; 
quibus in-locis eorum fere  integras intexui disputationes, alio mutic 
sensu legendas, quam quo: primum. scripte sunt.:»Nonnulla pars 
Commentarii pertinet in primis ad Latinitatem, cujus hic: «quoque 
scholam aperui, haud inutilem, ut spero, iis, qui recte et: Latine 
scribere, aut, quale hoc sit, discere cupient. «In universum:autem, ut 
omnia, maxima minima, perquirerem, impulit me delectatio quedam, 
quam affert dignitas et gravissimum munus criticz artis, que? ipsos 
antiquitatis auctores falsi judicii et erroris convincit, ac perse judi- 
cando in linguis emortuis, in temporibus remotissimis, idem efficit, 
quod mathematici ratiocinando in locis terre disjunctissimisy “nec 
minus certam. suo in genere cognitionem parare potest quam qua illi 
jure superbiunt. Or9IE. 
Ceterum ejusdem artis critica est nosse, ultra quem finem progredi 
non liceat in-vero querendo. Ita verum et certum, opinor, habendum 
jam est, has quinque Orationes non esse Ciceronis, sed hominis eujus- 
dam scholastici; verisimillimum, scriptas esse aliquanto ante Asconium, 
imperante Tiberio. At vero querenti, idemne sit Marcelliane et 
reliquarum, an diversi auctores, et plures, non nisi probabili conjec- 
tura responderi potest: mihi quidem intima familiaritas, quam “cum 
hisce opusculis contrahere debui, prope ad veritatem persuasit, eacex 
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exorta factione ineptorum hominum, qui preter Ciceronem, Cesarem, Sallus- 
tium, aliquot alivs eidem etati suppares, tum ex poetis, preter Catullum, 
Lucretium, Virgilium, tres aut quatuor alios, clamare cceperunt, ceteros 
omnes barbaros esse, nec satis dignos, in quibus cognoscendis ullum studium 
poneretur. Lunde exstitit enectum quoddam et famelicum eluquentia genus 
hominum existimantium, bene dicendi Jaudem in ev pusitatn’ esse, uit ne 
ullum vocabulum ponas, quod non ex Ciceroue sumseris, quamvis fatue 
atque insulse loquaris, sine ulla vi, sine ullo acumine, sine ullo pondere sen- 
tentiarum, dummudo unum illud observes, ipsius te Ciceronis fraterculam 
esse, Similis fatuitas eorum, quoque, qui poetarum: laudem aftectabant, 
animos occupavit. .Nam quum sibi indices quosdam contecissent: earum 
vocum, quibus veteres dliquut poeta usi essent, putarunt, se lis aquiparatum 
irl, dum sedulo cavereit,1e quam .vocem versibus/suis immisceremts: gaz 
nod ii Allis, quos.dixi, indicibus reperuetun. — Ergoshoc, exemplo, suy sitrique 
docuerunt, ex omnibus Ciceronianis vocibus stultissemas orationes, ex omnibus 
/Virgilianis pessimos versus posse comport,” Apparet, Muretom luqui de sti 
temporibus;, sed eadem de antiguys imitatoribus diceuda sunts) nisio.quis 
putet, s¢wltum orationem antiqui scriptoris esse non posse, id est, stultos novam 
genus esse hominum:et nuper:creatumys sioner eno muup tuerarhe 
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univs opificis manibus, certe ex unius scholzofficina'venisse. “Minore 
fiducia, non conjicere, sed divinare licebit, Romzene scripta sint, an in 
provincia: nam inscitia rerum urbanarum, cujus aliquot vestigia 
notavimus, etsi minus provincialem quam Romanum hominem dedecet, 
taitien'etiam negligenti tardoque, im Urbe degenti, imputari potest. 
Illud vero solis hariolis relinquendum erit, utrum professori ‘an tiromi 
tribuendz sint Declamationes ; siquidem omnis tas et semidoctos tulit 
professores, et discipulos ingeniosos doctrinaque prestantes. . 
‘Jam si quis forte erit in iis, quos ego de hac questione judicare 
posse putabam, cui perlectus Commentarius videatur ipsam Ciceronem 
calumniari: pro opera mea hoc unum et leve premium postulo, ut 
is nobis quam primum Orationes pro Ligario et Deiotaro, vel aliam 
quamcumque, eadem ratione calumnietur. Ea si displicuerit con- 
ditio, velim sibi persuadeant lectores, memet ipsum, Rossii,’ non rem 
Seriam agere, sed rectiora edoctum meth mea cedere, vel hoc totum 
genus. criticarum suspicionum, ne in imperitorum manus veniret, 
cavillando eludere voluisse. Etiam hee possunt fieri; é¢t vera sunt 
inferdum, que non sunt verisimilia. 


~~ Serib. d. 15 Jan. 1802. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. © 
mnisteaticn of a Passage in the Tiventy-third Chapter of 
Deuteronomy. 


Tue 12th and 13th verses. of c. xxiii. of Deuteronomy, as they 
are rendered in our English translation, are scarcely intelligible to 
a common reader. (This may have been purposely done to throw 
a veil over the indelicacy of the subject.. The Septuagint seems 
to have had the same object in view; but to have been clearer in 
giving . the neaRR: thus rendering the Hebrew JON (coming 
out) by aorxnmortvy, and Ary, (nakedness), by the same word. 
Whoever will, however, carefully examine the passage, will per- 
Céive that it contain an injunction to cleanliness in the host of the | 
Israelites; and that the 14th verse, which describes the Almighty 
as walking in the midst of the camp,,is no more than the usual 
sanction of the Hebrew. legislator, who introduces: the name of the 
First Person in the Trinity, that he might impress. more str ongly 
on the minds of the people, those ordinances, which, were, in a 
more special manner to be observed... ite (al Aeagtimet top beiee aD a 
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This particular law is-of the same tendeney asimany others im ithe 
Hebrew code’; in'which Moses, either directly or vtherwise; seems 
to have snupilta ged an attention to cleanliness among his cotintry- 
men... The importance, however, which 1 now ‘attach to the, pas- 
sage, isin the way of illustrations: "This 1) apprehend «will strikingly 
appear in the following quotation from  Busbequius, who’ was 
ambassador from the Emperor Ferdinand [. at Constantinople. 
The very same custom prevailed in the. Turkish armies. of his time; 
and as he mentions it incidentally, and without any reference’ to: the 
Mosaic precept, he may justly be considered as an unbiassed ‘and 
unconscious witness. . 

This strange and even puer ile way of ensuring: tahini hed 
so contrary to our own manners, seems to be evidently of an oriental 
origin. ‘This, among other innumerable instances, affords ‘an in- 
ternal and indirect evidence, that the Pentateuch was the work of 
an Asiatic, both from its coincidence with the ‘Turkish custom, 
and because no European could possibly have thought of such a 
precept. How it has been derived to the Turks, 1 am unable to 
determine ; whether it came down to them as a piece of military 
discipline, common throughout the East, or whether it was derived 
from the Deuteronomy itself by Mahomet, and made a part of his’ 
own system. Be it as it may, the coincidence itself is curious, and 
even perhaps sufficiently important to find a place im the” shi 
Journal. | Ae 

The English Bible can be so aie ae) that it is unneces- 
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Busbequii Ep. 111. p. 151. “ Turce in proximis campis ten- 
debant, cum vero eo loco tribus mensibus vixerim, fuit mihi facul- 
tas videndorum ipsorum castrorum, et cognoscende aliqua ex parte 
discipline, qua de re nisi pauca attingam, habeas fortasse quod me 
accuses. Sumto habitu Christianis hominibus in illis locis usi- 
tate, cum uno aut altero comite quacunque vagabar ignotus. Pri- 
mum videbam summo ordine cujusque corporis milites suis locis 
distributos, et (quod vix credat, qui nostratis militie consuetudinem 
novit,) summum erat ubigue silentium, summa quies, rixa nulla, 
nullum cujusquam insolens factum, sed ne vox quidem aut vitulatio 
per lasciviam aut ebrietatem emissa. Ad hec summa mundities : 
nulla sterquilinia, nulla purgamenta, nihil quod oculos aut nares 
offenderet. Quicquid est hujusmodi, aut defodiunt Turce, aut 
procul a conspectu submovent. Ipsi quotiescunque alvi exonerande 
necessitas urget scrobem sibi ligone cavant, in qua excrementa multa 
obruunt. Sic tota castra sordibus vacant. Sed nec ullas compo- 
tationes aut convivia, nullum alee genus, magnum nostratis militiz 
flagitium, videre erat; nulla lusoriarum chartarum neque tessera- 
rum damna norunt Turce. Occurrebat modo horridus aliquis, a 
finibus Hungaricis cum suis gregalibus, miles, qui flebili in chelyde 
meestum quiddam, tristis ipse, ululabat verius quam cantabat. Ea 
erant suprema verba commilitonis in herbido prato ad Danubii 
ripam e vulneribus morientis; quibus Danubium obtestabatur, ut 
quoniam cursum teneret versus eorum regionem, unde ipse ortus 
esset, meminisset referre amicis et popularibus, se pro religionis 
Incremento, et pro gloria gentis, non indecoram neque inultam 
mortem oppetere. Ad que ingemiscentes socii, O ter felicem, 
beatum, et cum quo suam sortem permutatam vellent, vocibus in- 
geminabant. Habent hoc in opinione Turce, ut nullorum animas 
majore compendio in coelum evolare credant, quam virorum for- 
tium, qui in bello ceciderunt ; pro quorum etiam incolumitate vir- 
gines quotidie ad Deum preces et vota faciunt.” 

I bave no doubt that this quotation will be phe as a 
full illustration of the. passage in question. Such is the impression 
that it has had upon me; and therefore any thing else that 1 mht 
write concerning it, would be, 1 fear, but a superfluous extension 
of this article. | 
— Bodmin, January, 1818: , D.. 
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MONUMENTS OF ARISTOTLE. 


I sENp for the gratification of your readers two engravings, which 
I consider the most valuable of the portraits of Aristotle. Uhey are 
copied from Visconti’s splendid work intilled Icunographie Grecque: 
The monuments of this east:aordinary man were numerous in anti- 
quity. Philip of Macedon dedicated to him a statue at Delphi," as a 


) JElian, xiv. 1. 
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testimony ‘probably ‘of a approbation « Aah the method which the 
Stagirite had adopted i in forming the mind: of his son. [tis probable 
that his. portrait was executed during his life-time by Gryllion.’ 
Pausanias speaks of a statue raised to his honor at Olympia; 
and Diogenes. Laertius records another erected by his disciple 
Theophrastus in the Lyceum. A bust of the Stagirite adorned 
the house of Atticus at Rome.” Visconti mentions that some 
years since a bust was dug up on the Quirinal mount: as Atticus 
dwelt there, it has been presumed to be the same alluded to by 
Cicero. Visconti laments, with reasou, that this monument has 
never been engraved. We know from Juvenal that his portraits 
were common at Rome. In the gymnasium of Zeuxippus at 
Constantinople there was a fine bronze image of the Stagirite. 
There exists in the Spada palace, a very good one in marble, as 
large as life ; it is given in Visconti’s work; and a copy of it 1s 
annexed to this memoir. but of all the portraits commemorated by 
that accomplished scholar, none appear to me so deserving of 
notice, as the fine cornelian in the Dolce cabinet: a copy of 
which I herewith transmit to you. Several of your readers, as 
they examine it, will probably call to mind the line of Pope, in his 
Temple of Fame : 


“‘ Sits fix’d in thought the mighty Stagirite,” &c. 
8 sity Britt 


Diogenes Laertius has left us some interesting memorials of the 
person of Aristotle. He was under-sized, lisped, had small legs 
and thighs, was bald, and had little sunken eyes, but sparkling 
with intelligence; which characteristics the Abbé Barthelemy has’ 
admirably hit off in his Anacharsis : “ Quel est ce jeune homme,” 
exclaims the Scythian, as he stands at the gate of the Academy, 
“‘maigre et sec, qui grasseye, qui a les yeux petits, et pleins de feu? 
C’est Aristote de Stagire.” A¢lian also has preserved a few anec- 
dotes of Aristotle: Wedearn from that author, that he was uot a 
little attentive to his dress; indulging in refinements which did not 
suit the strict discipline of the Academy of Plato: he tells us also 


dal i 


* Diog. Laert. Iv. ¢. i. *sCicero'ad Att iv. 10. ~ *: 
> One would almost think that thiswas a description of Pope. 
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that he had a satiric smile on his lips, yy 32 pwxle tic abrod meg) TO 
mporwmroy, which expression has beeu preserved in the gem given by 
Visconti; though in the copy herewith sent, it 1s not perceptible : ‘ 
the least deviation of the durin loses it. A®lian relates auother 
anecdote of him, which may furnish useful hints to medical prac- 
titioners, when they prescribe for great philosophers. When ill, 
he addressed his physician in this dry and half-satiric manner : pyre 
wc Bovardrny ue Oepameve, pnts we oxamaven, AMAA Oidakac mpdTepov Tiy 
aitiav’ ovtws ees eromov mods rd metberdas. “ If you mean that I 
should follow your prescriptions, master first the diagnosis of my 
malady ; and do not take mein hand, as if I were a digger, or 
ox-driver.” But these are trivial memorabilia of the Stagirite, and 
would be thought scarcely worth recording, did they not relate to 
the man who disentangled the minds of the deep thinkers of Greece 
from the reveries of Plato. Nothing gives us a higher idea of the 
extraordinary mental powers of the Stagirite, than the consideration 
that the same man who outstripped all the other Greek piilosophers 
in the depth of his metapliysical researches, and his application of 
analysis to pvetry, politics, and ethics, should himself have excelled 
in poetry; which is confirmed-to us by the celebrated ode on the 
death of his friend Hermeias of Atanuea. As the translation given 
by Stanley in lis Lives of the Philosophers is not only tame but 
defective, I subjoin.a new one; which will, I trust, be found to 
make a nearer approach to the spirit of the original.— | 

"Apera morvpoxde yéver Bpotslp,—xal er. 

Virtue! pure offspring of the skies, 

Whom multifarious toils delight ; 

For love of thee, O Virgin. bright, 
The sacred flame through Greece is seen to rise, 

Which labour stern defies, ) 
And heroes’ souls inspires with scorn of death: 
They nothing loth to yield their breath, 5 . 


(Such fruit thou graftest in their bosoms a as), 
For ‘thee, ‘fair: maids they-deent? m1 te “yer Sore ons + 
Worthy alone of their esteem, 
Better than parents dear, and. downy. sleep, and gold, 
Alcides felt.thy:love, » | asd qo? 
Alcides sprung ’fronr Jove. ** he ale gules 
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And, Leda’s,twins toil’d many.a painful hourepares voto ; 
Their peerless deeds proclaim‘d. thy mighty pow’r; ys. 
Thou.wast at once their prize, and of defence their mers 


Ajax to thy iviting call attended, 
ol) o Like’ Peleus’ warlike son ; 

» Both into' Hades’ palaces descended, 
-yve. Both immortal trophies won. 


(eeies 


“Smit with the sacred fire 
‘Which thy beauty did inspire, 
 Atannea’s care, Atannea’s praise, 
For thee hath widow'd Phoebus’ rays. 


Forbid, ye Sisters nine, 
Ye handmaids of Mnemosyne, 
That Mysia’s boast Oblivion’s victim be. 
Ah! for his high desert your chaplets twine ; 
‘Enhance the name of hospitable Jove, 


Add faith to friendship ; purity, to love. 
wl 


ORPHIC FRAGMENTS, 


HITHERTO INEDITED. 


Tue following Orphic fragments have escaped the notice of 
Herrmann, the last and best editor of the Orphic remains ; 
which is ‘most probably owing to the rareness of the Greek 
Manuscripts, in which alone all of them except one are to be found. 


From the MSS. Scholia of Proclus’On the Cratylus. 


Das » Concerning Jupiter. 
Aid’ xe ‘Opdeus Ompsoupyouvre psy QUTOY THY oupaviay Tao ey ryevensy 
TUQHOOOOT, KAI HAlov wo1ouvra xa cEAnyyy, xe Tous aAAoUS aoTpwMoUSs 


beodde- “Onpioupyourra. Ge Ta umOTEAnVHY TTOINYEIA, Xa OrexpivOYTa TO Br 
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ten sin fodaghaal? Atrio poe avyas. Magnificent expression ! and which, » 
almost baffles the efforts.of the transjator). (4) 8/08) 8 eee ete AE 
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KOT MOY E45 LUTOV AYNPTHEVeLS, Xcel’ Siaberpolerouyra Rect bind 5 eynot in 
Seog xT arc Olavomes Tysav TH mavTI moovOIes. re 

‘jj. e. “ Hence Orpheus: represents him (Jupiter) fabricate 
every celestial race, making the sun and moon, and, the other stafry 
Gods, together with the sublunary elements, and, diversifying the 
Jatter with forms, which before, had,a disordered subsistence; )>He 
likewise represents him presiding, over the Gods, who: are: distri- 
buted about the whole world, and who are suspended from him ; 
and in the character of a legislator assigning distributions,of pro- 
vidence in the universe, according to desert, to all the mundane 

Gods.” | “8 
Kas yap dirras udsornos diaxoomous, Toy Te ovgavioy xo Toy umepoupa~ 
yoy ofsy autou xas To oxymTpOY Ewa Hyoly o Geodroyos, Ai up XO 
EIMOTI LETPWY, WE CIT TOY apxovtas duodexadoy. 
i.e. “ For Jupiter gives subsistence to twofold orders, the 
celestial and the supercelestial; whence also the theologist 
(Orpheus) says, that his sceptre oan of four and twenty mea- 
sures, as ruling over a twofold twelve.” 

Ds 8 Opdevs evbew cropars Asyes, xxi xaTomiver Tov mpoyovoy avToU 
Toy Davyta, xaos eyxoamileras marcas aurou Tas Ouvermers o Zeus, xas yive- 
Tak Mavree voepws oTamep mY EXEIVOS YoyTWS. | 

i.e. “ But as Orpheus says, with a Piviely respi mouth, 
Jupiter swallows his progenitor Phanes, embosoms all his POETS; 
and mecgines all things intellectually which Phanes is intelligibly.”” 

Concerning Saturn. 


O Kpovos raons THs Onmsoupy rats sxdiowos Tw Au Tos sone Xa TYS 
E56 Ta cnr OnTa mMeOVOIAS, HAI SLUTOY VowY yYwWTAs TOIG MPwWTITTOIS vonTOLS, 
xo memAnowTas Twy exeiley aryabev 810 xe Tesheodas duow auToy 0 Yeo— 
Aoyos umo Ths Nuxtos, 

Ex mavrwy 0¢ Kpovov. Nog erpedev,.yd cerixaAAey. 

1. e. ‘ Saturn also imparts to. Jupiter the) principles of fabrica- 

tion, and of “providential attention to ste and iptellegtually 


i The. eS relve. “Gods who_ first ‘subsist, in the. ‘lekccaladse or + sumericiceill v 
order, wich is called azonic by ‘the Chaldeans, and who are divided into. 
four triads, are Jupiter, Nepiune, Vulcan; Vesta, Minerva, Mars; Ceres, 
Juno, Diana; and ssa uos Venus,-Apolo:-—Fhe-first-of thes€ triads is 
fabricative ; the second defensive 5. the third vivific ; and the|fourth harmonic, 
See my translation of ‘Proclus on the: Theology of Plato,’ 2 vols.’4toi” 
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perceiving himself, he becomes united to first intelligibles, and 
is filled with the goods which are thence derived. Hence also the 
theologist (Orpheus) says, “ that he was nursed and nourished by 
Night from all things.” 

Or: 0 ev Oogeus modu tng Tw pudwy eFoucias amoAcAnuxe, xas TAITH 
Te mpo Tov Ovpavov weer pb TNS Tpwriorns AITIAS OvOmoIW EdnAwoE. KEI 
GUTO TO appyTOY xal Twy vonTwY evadwy exBeByxos Kpovoy mpoceipyxey® 
eG ors mMaons yEeveTews auTIOY mooUmAEY WY, es8” ort Te ovTwS OYTA yivo~ 
poevee mapudidous, ive THY Tag evdeikynros avuTwy, xa THY TwY OAIKWTEp~Y 
7 pos Ta [LEQINWTEDA UmEpoN NY svat y TAUTOV TO HATA XPovov, Tw XAT 
AITIAY, WOTED H VEvErts TY TETAY Evy mpooew. 

i. e. ‘* Orpheus greatly availed himself of the licence of fables, 
and manifests every thing prior to Heaven by names, as far as to 
the first cause. He also denominates. the ineffable, who trans- 
cends the intelligible unities, Tzme ; whether because Time pre- 
subsists as the cause of all generation, or because, as delivering 
the generation of true beings, he thus denominates the ineffable, 
that he may indicate the order of true beings, and the transcen- 
dency of the more total’ to the more partial; that a subsistence 
according to time may be the same with a subsistence according 
to cause ; in the same manner as ‘generation with an arranged pro- 
gression.” | " 

Kas rorye ots 0 Koovos uregtegos ects tou Qxeavov, Selyrawxey 0 beoro- 
vos maAly Aeywv' Tov wey Kpovoy auroy xarorcyBavery Toy oupavioy 
Orvpmov, xaxer Upovobata, BacsAcvey tov Titavay' tov be Axsavoy 
THy ANEW amacay THY METHY VabELY yap avTOV ev ToIs Feomsorors peidposs 
Tos peta Tov OAvumov, xaos Tov Exes me pieTrely Oupayor, aAN ov TOY 
axporaroy, ws de Oyo 0 puloc, Tov EumerovTe TOU Oduparon, Hab exes 
tetaypevoy. Procl. in ‘Tim. p. 296. | 

1. e. ‘ That Saturn is superior to’ Ocean, the Theologist mani- 
fests, by again saying, that Saturn himself received the celestial 
Olympus, and that there being throned he reigns over the Titans 5 
but.that- Ocean obtaited all the middle allotment. For he says 
that Ocean dwells in. the divine streams which are posterior to 
Oiympus, and that he environs the Heaven which is theré, and 
not the highest Heaven, but as the fable says, that which fell from 
ol ympus, and. was there arranged.” 
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Concerning the occult (i.e. the intelligible) order of the Gods." 
Ooggeus wept Tou xpudioy Caxor wou Toy Gewy ourms £61, 49 
To é ATELOET LOY xara xUXAOY ar ouTws e¢opeiro. a 
- e. Orpheus thus speaks about the occult i of the Gods: id 
Unwearied, in a boundless orb it moves.’ 


Concerning Ceres. 


Ors thy Anpntoay Opgeus wey tny autry Asyoov TH Pea iva, AEYES OT! 
avootev wey rere Kpovou cura avexGoirntos Pea ects, mpoBadAouoe te 
xab amoyevywoa Tov Aina Anuytyo Aeyss yap, yt 

Peiny To xpiv cougay, emes Atos exreTo wntno, 
Deyove Ayuyrnp. 

i. e. * According to Orpheus, Ceres is the same with Rhea: 
for he says, that » }-isting on high in unproceeding union with 
Saturn, she is Riu, at that by emitting and i vp J gia 
she is Ceres. Tor thus he speaks, 


The Goddess who was Rhea, when she bore 
Jove, became Ceres.” 
H & Anuntne Tpwrn, xas Tas OiTras rpodas. OuetAey ey ToKs Beis, we 
oyriv Opdeus, 
Mncaro yup mpomoAous, xas apdimadous, xai omadous’ 
Mycaro 8 apBpooimy, xo epudpou vextapos ughgor 
Mycaro 8 ayAan eoya pericoawy epiBouSwy. 
i. es © Ceres first separates the two kinds of aliment (1. e. nectar 
and ambrosia) in the Gods, as Orpheus says, 
She cares for pow’rs ministrant, whether they 
Or Gods precede, or follow, or surround : 
Ambrosia, and tenacious nectar red, 
Are too the objects of her bounteous care. 
Last to the bee her providence extends,” 
Who gathers honey with resounding hum.” 


Concerning Proserpine. 

Pod Hepoedovy HUT pLEV THY AXPOTYTA EXUTYS Aprepis NaAEIT OL mag 
Ooter, xara de To pevoy Hevg pov Ilepregovy, ata de TO mepas THS Siam 
xOo pao eons Abnua. . 

i.e.  Proser pine according to her summit,is called Diana by 
Orpheus; but according to her middle centre, Proserpine, and 
according ‘to the extremity of the (vivific) order, Minerva.” 


VOL. XVII. OL Shi No. XXIII. L 
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Avo xe rep’ Ones ¥ Anpenrnp enksiptoure TY wane THY BaciAgioy 


Pyciv. . men 
Aureep ibaa Sant, pee payeBuew, 


Tekeras ayran Texve. mugsprcysbovra mpocwrots. 

i.e. According to Orpheus, when Ceres delivered up the 

government to Proserpine, she thus addressed her : 
But next Apollo’s florid bed ascend ; 
For thus the God fam’d offspring shall beget, 
With faces glowing with refulgent fire.” 

Obey oy xas » Kooy xara pev thy Apremiv Tyv ey eauTy, xXas THY 
Abyvay, moobevos Asyeras meverv, xara Ce THY THs Iepregovns ryovspov 
OUYELIV, XO TOOTIEVO Kees TUYaNTETO a TH TLITH onpiaupy® Xb TIXTELY 
ws Pyow Oofens, 

Evvsc buyarepas yAuuxwmidas avdersougyous. 

i.e. “ Core also according to the Diana and Minerva which she 
contains, is said to remain a virgin; but according to ‘the prolific 
power of Proserpine, she is said to proceed forth, and to be con- 
joined to the third demiurgus (Pluto), and to bring forth, as 
Orpheus says, nine azure-eyed, flower-producing daughters.” 


Concerning Diana. 

Ors 0¢ TOAAY THs Apreusdos, xas n mpos THY eyxooioy Exaryy evwoss, 
x21 4 mpos thy Hopyy, Pavepoy Tois xasoArya tw Opes mapaBeBAanxociy, 
e& ay Ondrovors xarn Anrw meptexoura ev TH Anuytoi, xas tyy Kooyy 
UmoaTyT ATA Tuy TH At, Xai THY EynoTmioy Exatyy ewes Xai THY ApTewy 
Exaryy Opgeus xexAnxeyv. 

HY apa Exaryn maidos psay avis Amoure, 
“Anroug eumroxcp.ora Koon mpooeByoar OAuusoy. 

1. e. “ That there is a great union between Diana, the mundane 
Hecate, and Core, is evident to those that are in the least degree 
conversant with the writings of Orpheus; from which it appears 
that Latona is comprehended in Ceres, and together with Jupiter 
gives subsistence to Core, and the mundane Hecate.. To which 
we may also add, that Orpheus calls Diana Hecate.” 

, Concerning Bacchus. 

Ors roy Aavucoy os GsorAoyor mOAAUKIS KAI AMO THY TEAEUTAIWY aUTOU 

Swomy orvoy xaAdUaIY, O10v Opdeus, 
Osvou mavra medn xorpm AdBe, nai jor eveixe. 
1.e. “ 'Theologists frequently call Bacchus wine, from the last 
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of his gifts, as, for’ instance, Orpheus, ¢ Take all the members of 
Wine (that are distributed) in the world, and bring them to me.” 

From the Commentary of Syrianus on Aristotle's Metaphysics. * 

«¢ Ancient theologists assert that. Night and Heaven reigned, and 
prior to these the mighty father of Night and Heaven, who dis- 
tributed the world to Gods and mortals, and who first ‘possessed 
royal authority, the illustrious Ericapaus ; 

Toy crwy Sievenee Oeoss, Ovgroirs Os xocpoy, 
Os momtos BuriAsue weginautTos Hpixemcios, 

Night succeeded Evicapeus, in the hands of whom she has’a 
sceptre : | a8 7 
Sxymrpoy eyoug ev veo Hpixerasov. 

To Night, Heaven succeeded, who first reigned over the Gods 
after mother Night. 

Os mpwros Baorreve bem, pytepa Nouxta. 

Chaos transcends the habitude of sovereign dominion : and with, 
respect to Jupiter, the oracles given to him by Night, manifestly 
call him not the first, but the fifth immortal king of the Gods : 

Alavaroy Barirsa Jewy menmroy yeverbas. 

According to these theologists, therefore, that principle, which 
is most eminently the first, is the one, or the good, after which, 
according to Pythagoras, are those two principles, /Ether and 
Chaos, which are superior to the possession of sovereign dominion. 
In the next place succeed the first and occult genera of the Gorls, 
in which first shines forth the father and king of all wholes, and 
whom on this account, they call Phanes.” Lib. xin. | 

Chaos is said by Orpheus to be 

Xarwce no payee yaowo merwpioy™ evla noes evict. 
«A mighty chasm ev’ry way immense.” Lib. 11. 


Manor Place, Walworth. Tod ay LOR. 


" As a Latin translation only of this work of Syrianus is printed, and I 
have not the MS. of it in my possession, I have not been able to give the 
original of the whole of these extracts. But as my copy belonged to the 
learned Thomas Gale, who has everywhere in the margin given extracts 
from the Greek, I have been fortunately enabled to give the above Orphic 
lines in the original. 

> Aristotle, in his Rhetoric, Lib. ii. cap. 3, says, that merwoiov 1S aN ancient 
word, which affords an arg zument in favor of the great antiquity of these 
Orphic remains, 
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The Patriarchal Funeral: or, 


A SERMON 
Preached before 
‘Fhe Right Honorable the Lord GEORGE BERKELEY 
Upon the Death of his 


) FATHER. 
By JOHN PEARSON. 


LONDON: 


Printed by E. Cotes, for John Williams, at the Sign of the Crown 
in St. Pauls Church-yard, 1658." [Ato. pp. 1-31.] 


[It is dedicated] to the Right Honorable the 
Lord GEORGE BERKELEY, 
Baron of Berkeley, Sea-grave, and Bruce. 


Oratio habita in Capella Pembrochi ad exsequias Matthaei Waren * 
Ep. Eliens. per lo. Pearson, S, 1. P. et Coll. Trin. Mag. 
Reverendissime De. De. Procancellarie, N ebilissimi 
Juvenes, Viri ornatissimi spectatissimique. 


S1unquam mihi in ullo Reipublicae Literariae negotio exoptan- 
dum fuit, ut feliciter cederet, et, officio auspicaté suscepto eventus 


x Gs. ist May,’ in this year Mr. John Tio, tic poet, was CePA in the 
Parish-church of St. Michael, College-hill, London, § ‘and the Reverend and 
learned Dr. Pearson, (now Lord Bishop of I eat Nystad oe Funeral 
Sermon, and made tis death glorious.” 

% 66 Matthew Wren, D.D: was translated) to Ely, Aprili24: perth ied April 
24, 1667, in t the 82d year of his age, and was Interred, a: cording to his own 
appoinimeni, iu a vault. which he bad caused to .be.. built for that, purpose,. 
under the Communion Table of the new. built chapel,of Pembroke Hall, _ 
Cambridge, wich -had been erected.at, bis.own expense,, without any fur- 
ther memorial than-the initial Jetters, of his name, and date of his Wleath, on 
his Coffin.” Bentham’s Ely, p. 201.—“ He was a CHRON of great learning, 
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responderet, certé hoc potissimum tempore..votis omnibus expe- 
tendum videtur, ut digna nobis, digna Présule contingat oratio: 
ne vel Academie existimatio, vel Ecclesia hunos et diguitas, aut 
animi mei imbecillitate, aut verborum pénuria, aut infirmitate judicii 
evilescat. Neque enim hactenus-amplissimo huic artium domicilio, 
quod habitamus, justior sese efferendi occasio indulta est, neque 
Religionis, quam colimus, illustrior unquam splendor emicuit, quam 
in ejus Antistitis vita, rebusque gestis, ac varietate fortune, cujus 
exequias funebri solenmitate celebramus. In quo uno viro, si hee 
Musarum sedes, quicquid honestum, nobile, gloriosum, ostendere 
potuit, non exhibuit; in quo si fama ab omnibus meritissimod elicita, - 
extorta, ad nos non maxima redundavit, de honore literis vendicando 
in zternum plané desperandum est. Aspicite sacras infulas vobis 
quasi im Lycxo ante oculos positas, cogitate hec Episcopatis 
insignia, tanquam tropea ad Athenas reducta: sed precipué 
Mattheum, Presulem vestrum animo, memorif recolite, cujus 
feretrum non magis manifesté hec ornamenta gestavit sustentavitque 
quam ipse dum viveret, sacrum illum ordinem, dignitatemque suftul- 
sit, excoluit, ornavit. Erit igitur opere pretium, viri gravissimi; 
et vobis grata cogitatione revolvere, et mihi luculente orationis filo 
explicare, quibus auspiciis consummatissima queque aggressus 
est,’ quibus gradibus ascenderit, per quas ambages et diverticula 
transierit: ut ejus vestigia legentes, illius exemplo ducti, illius vir- 
tutibus ornati, tantum ducem sequi discamus, et ad tam ardua, 
tamque preclara anhelemus. Ut familiam miré antiquam, ac satis 
nobilem, ceteraque que in exemplum trahi minis possunt, pra- . 
teream; ad Academiam accessit summz spei juvenis, nec vulgari 
expectatione, aut aliorum more missus: sed (quod felicissimi omi- 
nis fuit) a Lancelotto Andrewsio laudatissimo hujus Aule Preposito 
expetitus, accersitus, adductus: illius manu in hoc feraci Episco- 
porum solo primulim positus, illius cura diligenter observatus, 
consillis perpetim instructus, favore pertinaci excitatus, bonarum 
literarum studiis totum se dedit, perpetuis vigiliis animum excoluit, 
corpus maceravit, attrivit, exhausit. Brevi, Artium, Linguarumque 
Insigni peritid notissimus, publicis Academie muniis exercitiisque 
summa cum laude perfunctus, ritus religiosissimé observabat, disci- 
plinam acerrimé exercuit, privilegia gravissimé tuebatur, tamque 
altum animo harum sedium amorem concepit ac fixit, ut non etatis 
longinquitas, non iniquitas temporum, aut obliterare aut diminuere 
potuerit. Postquam omnibus humaniofibus literis, liberalissimisque 
| | 
singular eravity, and exemplary piety.” Echard, p. 848. a. “ and was buried 
with the greatest solemnity seen in the memory of man,, performed by the 
whole University, 24 scholars of St. John’s, Petet-house, and Pembroke, being 
his relations, in mourning.” Lloyd, p. 612. See Peck’s Desid, Curiosa, lib, 
xlv. p. 545. 
* Est— sit supra ex correctione, 
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studiis er uditus, excultus, ac perpolitus evaserat; totd mente, atque 
omni annni impetu in Ecclesiam incubuit: Et sand eximia acer- 
rimaque ingenia, hominesque omni doctrinz genere, et illustris 
cujusduam’ note dotibus maximeé florentes Theologia quasi jure suo 
sibi vendicat; neque enim imelitis omnes animi vires, quam in 
pietate excolenda, 1 in cultu Dei exornando, in rebus divinis cele- 
brandis, exerceri, et impendi possunt. Dum in, his versatur vir, 
Tara | conspiratione et doctissimus et pientissimus, et ad promovendos 
Academia fines et Ecclesiz paritér intentus, quamvis inter_ hos 
parietes, quos tantopere coluit, delitescere videretur, aut Lancelotto 
suo fidissimeé obsequentissimeque adheeresceret; in summa ex pec- 
tatione esse coepit; nihil erat tantum, quod non ab illo _pertici 
atque obtineri posse omnes judicabant ; neque perspicacem saplen- 
tissimi Regis Jacobi oculum latere potuit, cui erat anté vel ex 
subselliis nostris satis cognitus atque perspectus; quare eo tem- 
poris articulo, quo familia “Principis verum Ecclesie Anglican, et 
exploratissime fide filium postularet, hunc potissimum sua sponte, 
et ex Judicio proprio, (hoc est maximo) a sacris Carolo suo 
assignavit: cul rei hic etiam honoris cumulus accessit, quod tam 
: ecretd gesta sit, ut in dubio relinqueretur, an daretur a Rege, an 
peteretur a Principe: que dubitatio adhuc etiam felicissimé aucta 
est, quod utrique pariter carus esset: et in illo secreto, hoc certé 
apertum et perspicuum fut, quod majori arcano preluderet. Ecce 
enim alté insedit animo prudentissimi Regis rei gerende certissimum 
consilium, que toti terrarum orbi cum ageretur, miraculo fuit, et 
postquam gesta est, fortasse nunquam desierit : aded fatigantur et 
caligant hominum ingenia qui arcana Principum rimart et *publico- 
rum negotiorum causas discutere, ac rationes cognoscere * satagunt, 
ambiuntque : ; Statutum est Regum solertissimo filium unicum, 
Regni triplicis heredem, indulgentissimi Patris dilectissimam pro- 
lem, paterne familie spem et solatium, Carolum, in oras Hispanie 
“mittere ; ‘prudentissimorum occultissimorumque ‘consiliorum genti, 
nobis hactenus ex versutia, superbiad et diuturna mimicitia note, 
non exercitu cinctum, non classe armatum (quales Angli Hispanos 
petere solebant) concredere, et eorum fidei satis suspecte, sua tantim 
prudentid munitum committere. Cum igitur Mattheus. vester 
optimo Principi in negotio periculosissimo. a sacris (dixerim ana 
secretis’) esset. (ubi enim vera pietas radices egit, et pectus haud 
ficta religione penitus imbutum est, hec apud alios tam laté discre- 
“pantia, aut nihil aut parum differunt) tum verd Religionis nostre 
fundamenta tam diserté ubique explicavit, nervos¢que defendit ; et 
~“nedos ab Eeclesiasticis viris NBO res) Uh eda i SHS mAnaes NeXOS, 


2, ; Yo ta Waar tanpe / teyiite afre ft eo 
IAT COOKE Prindo be) RN pO, mox in Siedladans mutatum, «9+ >- 
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tanto cum acumine privatim dissolvit, ut nec ullis aliis artibus reditiis 
Principis ad Patrem magis aperté patuerit. Ceterum si ullo indi- 
cio, Virl gravissimi, reputare cupiamus, quanta Academie nostrz 
ill4 tempestate wstimatio fuerit ; non aliunde conjecturam faciendam 
reor, quam quod hic eam tam ardenter deperiret, ut huca reduci 
(sic) Principe convolaret: Carolus tanta cura dignatus, tanta indul- 
gentid prosecutus sit, ut ad eam ornandum, a suo quasi latere 

Mattheum dimitteret. Pretereo beneficii opimitatem, qua statim 
remuneratus; Praebende dignitatem qua omatus: ad Collegii D. 

Petri gubernacula admotus potilis quam exsectus (f. evectus i clin 
Socios omnes moderatione animi atque imperii ad summam concor- 
diam pertraxisset, Juventutem ad studia bonarum literarum excitas- 
set, nova etiam edificia extruxisset, archiva Collegii blattis et tineis 
erepta, excusso pulvere, summa industria in luculentum ordinem 
redegisset: videretque pietatis officia, (ob defectum sacrorum in sinu 
Collegii conventum, et emendicatam quandam Deo serviendi extra 
pomeeria licentiam minus decore peragi; quod proprio sumtu tunc 
temporis efficere non potuit, alieno impendio, sed sua apud bonos 
auctoritate, Capellam extrui et ornari curavit. Procancellarius 
factus, disciplinam collapsam restituit, omnes in officio continuit, 
‘Academiam ipsam docuit, ut se tandem aliquando intelligeret. 
Verum enimverd serenissimus Rex ferre non potuit, ut diu a se 
abesset, et in Academico pulvere decertaret ; quare privati Oratorii 
Clericum adscivit, (sub minoris vocabuli nomine ingens decus:) imd 
prius Capella sue apud Winsoram Decanum prefecit, ubi non 
tantum officiis divinis, ut rite et decoré fierent ; sed etiam summz 
hujus imperii dignitati atque splendori qui in clarissimo Periscelidis 
ordine consistit, inserviret: quem non tantum insigni gravitate, 
prudentia, auctoritate rexit; sed scriptis accuratissimeé perpolitis 
ornavit, et locum amplissimum fratri, exemplum posteris omnibus 
reliquit. Cim enim eum ad publicum Ecclesie regimen quasi 
natum et comparatum, non jam conjectura Rex prospiceret, sed 
omnibus experimentis probé perspectum haberet, Herefordensi 
Episcopatui admovit. quem vix attigisse crederetis, nisi brevissimo 
illo temporis spatio Ecclesiam aut ambiguis, aut mutilibus (f.2nuée- 
ftbus ), aut auctoritatis nullius statutis fluctuantem, certis et definitis 
statumindsset, accuratis et elegantibus orndsset, Ecce Norwicensis 
Diceceseos sedes vacua, larga ¢ quidem illa ac patens, schismate etiam. 
quassata atque dirupta, gnarum, prudentem, fortem, . consultum 
Presulem efflagitabat: huc igitur qui solus tanto negotio par vide- 
batur, ab Herefordia translatus est: ubi per biennium et quod am- 
plius fuit, Schismaticorum fraudes detexit, conatus repressit, animos 
fregit. Interim ab oratorio privato ad Regi Capella Decanatum, 
quo altiis in Aula non ascenditur (hoc “est Rest propinguits non 
acceditur), transit? et cum ad. Episeopatum Bliensem recté admi- 
nistrandum non tantum in rebus Ecclesiasticis peritia, sed et aliqua 
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légum Civilium cum Academicorum etiam institutorum notitia con- 
juncta requiratur; chmque inillouno hec omnia tam manifesté concur- 
rerent ; sedem etiam illam, ad quam factus esse videbatur, occupavit. 

Ita tandem ad dignitatis fastigium, ad proventus uberrimos, ad sinum 
indulgentissimi Principis, florentissimo et imperii et Ecclesix tem- 
pore, magnis virtutibus contendit: inter quas haud postremo loco 
ponende et apud vos presertim memorande Modestia et M oderatio: 
neminem unquam rogavit, neminem vel verbulo sollicitavit : hono- 
rem nullum, quem consecutus est, ambivit ; impetratum semper est, 

quod non erat expetitum, oblatum est quod non postulabatur : faces 
sant, qui honoribus Ecclesiz inhiant, qui fores Magnatum aut Presu- 
Jum obsident, qui dignitatem non tam acquirunt quam surripiunt: illum 
vobis preponendum judico, quem von sua vota sed merita evexerunt: 

qui in 1pso pene felicitatis apice, cum lectissima con yuge , et numerosa 
prole, magnum faventissimi numinis exemplum stetit. Nimium, 
Academici, ea eetate, pimium felices fuimus: ea tunc temporis nobis 
indulserat Deus, quz nec ingrate gentis scelera ferre, nec longani- 
mitas clementissimi Numinis diutius pati potuit, ipsa ‘felicitas quos 
corrupit, perdidit; ipsa beatitas quos depravavit, pessundedit. Subitd 
enim ab Aquilone orta tempestas Regni compagem protenus laxavit ; 

omniaque membra pestis pervasit ; sub larva pietatis sceleratissimi ho- 
mines Ecclesiam conyellunt, in Episcopos omnes, sed precipué Regi 
caros involant, quod non tam eos quam Carolum peterent, accusationes 
corradunt, turbam concitant, invidiam conflant, odia instigant, eo 
tantim fine ut in Regem transferant. Prasulem imprimis nostrum 
solo Principis sui favore sceleratum, gratiaque nefarium, Isimu- 
lant: non querunt quam veré, sed quam fortiter calumnientur : 
coram supremo tribunali facinora exponunt, ultimumque supplicium 
exposcunt 5 ; Interim sedatissimi animi Praesul, innocentia fretus, et 
non sua culpa perire certus, defensioni justae se tacité accinxit, 

que cum mira felicitate prodita servavit; ut quem fraus accusarat, 
perfidia protegeret. In carcerem igitur causa incognita conjiciunt, 
conjurationis celebritati et suorum opinioni confisi : ; vite et fortu- 
narum omnium reum. faciunt, ab omni indulgentiz spe et expecta- 
tioné, publico deereto secludunt. Ita calumniis onustus, defensione 
nudatus, potentia oppressus, rapine expositus, bonis omnibus. ex- 
utus, decreto confossus, libertate privatus, latebris inclusus, perpetui 
carceris pedore foedatus, dignum Ecclesia, dignum orbe terrarum 
non tam spectaculum quam “exemplum factus est. Indigna hee 
qhidem zrumnosa, miseranda, omnibusque deflenda preter illum 
qui passus est ; homines sapientes turpitudine, non infelicitate ;, et 
delicto suo, non aliorum i mnjuria commoventur. voluit. divina provi- 
dentia ut cétere virtutes.in. prospera,. zequabill, perpetuaque fortuna 
minis conspicne hac tandem quasi flamma accense, emicarent et 
illustrioribus: radius illucesserent:(sic).. Comparuit enim ad durissima 
perférenda, ad ‘contemnendas minas ingenit4 quadam firmitudine 
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non tam institutus quem) nauis atque firmatus: et ne eum du- 
bitemus in shis angustus divimitds constitutwim, uded era’ obfir- 
mati anim, constantie mcredibilis, aquabiluatis maudie, spe 
certissima suffultus, expectatione semper erectus, ad savissima 
perpetienda paratus, ad op'imaquaque letisgimaqne mgent fiducid 
preciplenda proclivis et promius, ut conscienta, recive voluntatis 
et honesto presidio infamerit imjurias 5 si quom aliguando virum.tam 
fortiter miserum videndi cupido mvadere‘, si virtu' Ss iafeligis spe- 
ctande desiderium, periculo suo potentitis illiceret, widebat. unum 
homme, erectissimum animum se solo sustiventem,ettotas: Hegni 
spem, rerunique meliorum expectationem ad uni angulus redae- 
tam, m uno pectore conservatam. Quinetiam hance mconcusse inentis 
firmitatem msuper studiorum solatio nutrivit. et quem onma pené 
hibrorum subsidia destituerant, ad sacras literas suo ingenio, acu- 
mine, doctrina, judicio, memoria ilustrandas animum appulit: quod- 
que alii incarcerationem vocabant, ipse liberale otium ratus, totum 
meditando se et scribendo impendit; intimos. 5. Codicis. sensus 
triplici linguaram peritid rimatus, innumeras chartarum. paginas 
furtim conscripsit, totque volumina confecit, ut eum plures-quam 
18 annos in carcere transegisse facilé crediderit posteritas : que 
quidem omnia ipse eleganter et accuraté delineavit, testamentoque 
curavit, ut amicorum doctissimorum judicio, in publicum si ita 
videretur prodirent. Dum in his totus esset, tyrannidis jugum pau- 
latim collabi, et nove reipublice gubernacula fatiscere coeperunt, 
omniaque que mente conceperat, que solus speraverat, prospex- 
eratque, contingunt: dum nefarii homines sui facinoris satis conscil, 
quod fecerant, cogitant, et infectum cupere videri volunt: carcere 
tam subitd, tam inopinatd eripitur ; ut ex omni mutatione rerum 
sola sui ipsius liberatio fuerit ipsi improvisa, quod ut dive indul- 
gentiz singulari acceptum referret, eodem die a turri Londi- 
nense pené invitus prodiit, quo Capellam Petrensem consecrandam 
curaverat, necduin tamen adibus suis restitutus, sed incerto lari ex- 
positus est, ut e carcere potius ejectus quam liberatus videretur, 
donec Carolus omnium votis expetitus, bonorum omnium gaudio 
exceptus, suprem4 auctoritate armatus, et in Paterno Solio locatus 
constitit. Quam memorem versam illam rerum faciem : licetenim - 
hoc triste spectaculum sit et luctuosum, neminem tamen esse arbi- 
tror, quem non illius diei recordatio ab hoc meerore aliquantisper 
recreaverit. Ille cum ceteris quidem, iisque paucis restitutus, sed 
haud pari momento rediit ; confugit ad sinum ejus concussa Eccle- 
Sia, qui aut solus aut inter paucissimos disciplinam collapsam,. ex- 
tinctamque renovare et novit et ausus est, in illo pené uno, et libertas 
éjus, et salus et securitas fundabatur. Cum. igitur eum summa, po- 
scerent, videturque Ecclesia non aliter quam illius humeris sustentar} 
potuisse, ad altiora minimé aspiravit, non provehi cupidus,, sed.re- 
stitu contentus, in sud sede resistere, senescere, obdormire cupivit. 
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In magna bonorum copia affluentiaque nihil voluptati indulsit, summa 
continentiz : temperantiaeque imservire obstinaverat Lf: obduraverat} 
animum: ne vim quidem guttulam per viginti pene annos hausit, 
gustavit; cor pus inediis } Jejunnisque macerare perseveravit, aliis satis 
indulgens, sibi soli crudelis, quasi hujus vite pertesus festinaret ad 
Ceelos. Neque vero familiz sus, qua tantopere recreabatur, nimium 
prospexit, pari.et in hac exornanda continentie studuit, non ad eam 
ditandam aliena involavit, non omnia, que ad ipsum pertinebant, 
arripuil ; successoribus ex industria haud spicilegium, sed amplam 
messem ‘reliquit: et hanc insuper Aulam adoptavit in familiam, in 
hereditatem ascivit, pecuniam ex proventibus primd receptam, in 
hoc A4rarium premisit ; hic in honorem Dei op. max. cujus jugi 
venerationi se totum semper dicaverat, in Academie decus, quam 
incredibili cura et flagranti quodam amore constantissime prosecutus 
est, in memoriam prim@ institutionts quam gratissimo animo quo- 
tidie recolebat, Capellam hanc impendio maximo extruxit, perpetuis 
reditibus dotavit, precibus suis rite consecravit, sub hac dormitorium 
condidit, huic tandem corpus concredidit, illustre quidem hoc, nm 
minimum tamen, ex monumentis que reliquit.. 


‘otteee 


[The List will be continued in our next No.] 


ON M. GAIL’S RECHERCHES 
Mist. Geogr. et Philolog. 


An vir doctus mihique amicissimus, J. B. Gail., KoAyiac, in 
Theocr. xiv. 17. (v. Recherches Hist. Geogr. et Philolog. pp: 
127-37.) recte verterit, Semblable a 1 oignon “de la Colchide, dubi- 
tare mihi liceat, Pauca quzdam afferre debebat exempla gentilium, 
vel deminutiyorum, vel frequentativorum, in ses desinentium. Dum 
id fiat, quod quidem haud facile fiet, Koayiag nec deminutivo nec 
frequeritativo sensu sumi potest, s sed nec simpliciter significabit 1 1. q- 
Lat. Colchicus. Gentilia enim im ias sunt feminina: at BoaBis, cul, 
ut Gail. arbitratur, a ‘Theocrito Koryias junctum est, masculinum 
‘sibi sumit genus. Koayias ergo, 6, pro voce mihi proculdubio ha- 
bendum est. Etym. p. 389. 14. Ta cig evs tbvina, ef wey exyoues moon- 
Yoopevoy cUudwvoy, Els Io MOLOUTI TO Gnduxey, olny, "AArszavdgeds, “AAsEay- 
eels youn "Avtioyeds, "Ayrioxis yur’ ei Oe duvijev, eg as, “Taseds, TAsas. 
“Oorms "Moos. Ceterum, ut in Theocr. xoyaias et Koayias permu- 
tantur, sic in Anthol. Palat. (vide Jacobs Sea p- 592. et 842. 
ite, el et sil herpes nag 0 


‘Thetfordie, Mar! 44. D.1818. °°” ‘BE. H. BARKER. 
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ON A GEOMETRICAL QUERY Hi 
IN PLATO’S MENO. } 
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hy , 3 e / ma NX hod 6 
Ruyxwpyooy e& verolerews aurd oxomesolas. 
4 ‘ z < of e , 4 ~ Pi oa 5 
évews Os" women ob yewmeTpas moAAaKIG OxOTOUYTAL, EmEday TIS ZonTAI 
> rg @ \ ‘4 ihe hed > / \ f / ‘ t 
avrous’ oloy meph xwpiou, ei olovte &¢ TOvde Tov xUxAOY TOdE TO ywoloY 
, na ” oy fi » Me “a 
Tphywvoy evralnves eimos av Tis, Ors oumw oldu ef zors toto TovToy, 
f , e > w~ 
GAN women ev Tive Umddeciy mpoupryou olmas Exeiy mds TO Marya TOI 
, ~ ~ e ~ vo 
avde el mev ors ToUTO TO ywploy ToLoUTOY oloy mapa THY” OolEicay adTou 
/ < AY 
‘Ypaumny maparelvavra eAAgimsiy ToloUTM rwolw oloy av atro TO maparE- 
t ee / ns > 3 , 
Tamevov 7, GAAO TS TUMBaivery 201 Cones xal AAAO AV, Eb AOUYATOY ECTE 
~ ~ 3 4 Leg A oe bn 
retire mabelv. tmobeuevos ovv eleAw eimeiy cos TO cuuBaivoy mepi THs 
4 ~ » r 
yTaTEwWS AUTOU eis Toy xUXAOY, EiTe AddVaTOY EiTe 4y.—Plato, Meno, 


pp. 86—87. ed. Steph. 


This most difficult passage has lately attracted so much atten- 
tion in Germany, that no less than seven different explanations 
have been offered. Unfortunately they all agree’ in the radical 


mistake of supposing the query to relate to a given triangle, as if 


the words had stood, ree 0 telywvov ywelov. But the construction 
is, TO0e TO ywploy evrabjvas (ws) tplywvov. Can this figure be re- 
duced to a triangle, and so placed in this circle? Or, Given a 
circle and a rectilinear figure, to determine whether any triangle, 
equal to the figure, can be inscribed in the circle. 

M. Mollweide, Astronomy Professor at Leipsic, has published 
an elaborate, and, as far as I-can judge, anable paper on the whole 
subject ;* I agree with him in thinking that taparetve xwgloy mace 
ypueuyy, &c. means, to apply to a line a figure deficient by an- 
‘other similar figure. (waped tiv Cobsioay etleiav etddyoupmov mage- 
Bareiv duomov ro eAAciupats. Euclid, vi. 27,°28, 29.) In other 
words, to divide the line into two parts, and on each part to de- 
scribe a figure, so, that the two figures shall have a common Me 


eo 


t One critic conjectures rerpdywvov. But he also supposes that the given 
figure itself, and not merely one given to if, is to’ be inscribed. eA 

% Commentationes Mathematico- -Philologicee tres, &c. Lips. 1813. pp. 
33—64; | si ti) 
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and be similar to each other But [ differ from him in translating 
the words tototrov, ofov. He makes the sense to be, such, that af 
a similar figure be applied; I conceive that the figure itself is to 
be applied. 

T imagine the given figure to have been a rectangle. The most 
obvious meaning of yepiov is a square, as in the oe presently 
quoted. But as Tosdrov and roidv8e are four times used, pp. 83—4, 
to express similarity, and not equality, it may simply mean a space ; 
i. e. the given figure. In this case the figure itself is applied to 
the line. If we translate it a sguare, we must understand Plato’s 
expression, of applying ¢, to mean, applying some figure ia 
to tt. 

But what was the ypapuy? The hypothetical mode of reason- 
ing, of which this problem is an illustration, requires that the first 
step of the imvestigation be grounded entirely on the thing as- 
sumed. Now-this is either a property of the figure, or one of the 
circle ; and it is evident that part at least of the words <i wév éors 
tobTo TO ywolov, &c., relate to the figure. I therefore am of M. 
Mollweide’s opinion, that they all do so. 

It is by no means impossible that in Plato’s diagram (for he 
doubtless did refer to a particular diagram) the figure and the circle 
had some common line ; but this need not affect the reasoning. 

The ypeup may perhaps be the line whose square equals the 
figure. Thus p. 83. D. 84. A. 4 rod dxramo80g ywelov peep is 
the side of a square which is equal to eight square feet. 

If these conjectures be admitted, the enquiry will proceed thus : 


‘If this be the case, the line must be produced before the second rect- 
angle, or @AAeja, can be drawn; and the length to which it is to be pro- 
duced, will depend on the ratio of the sides of the first rectangle applied. 
That Euclid or his predecessors, in the actual solution of a problem, would 
have talked of applying a figure to a line whose length was not already 
known, it is not my business to prove. For, 1. it has been observed by 
others, that it is not certain that Plato uses strict mathematical language. 
2. The object of this hypothetical theorem, is not to obtain a specific trian- - 
gle, but to find in the given figure some limiting property which shall af- 
terwards be compared with something in the given circle. In one word, 
this isnot the solution of the problem, but merely a theorem laid down as a 
Jemma, 
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Let the square of A B equal the given figure, and AC equal 
the diameter of the given circle. 

On any part A D of VE 
AB describe the rect- 
angle A D, DE,* equal 
to AB2. Produce AB | 
to F, so that AD: ie dion = 2 
DE:: DE: DF, and 
ED to G so that DG 
=DE; complete the 
rectangle 4 pe lias ke G: 
jon AE, AG, The points A, E,G are in the Ct gore of 
a circle whose diameter is AF; and the triangle AEG is. equal 
to the rectangle AD, DE, or AB2. Therefore if to AF be ap- 
plied the rectangle A E, equal to A B2, and similar to its defect EF, 
a triangle equal to A B2, can be inscribed in the circle whose 
diameter is AF... If, therefore, AI be equal to AC, or less than 
it, the thing inquired about is possible. 

So much for our lemma. The problem itself I leave to pro- 
fessed geometers ; merely observing, that as Plato has given, in 
the same dialogue, a peculiar method of doubling a square, he 
may have known one of trebling it. Now as the equilateral is the 
greatest inscribable triangle, and the square of its side is three times 
the square of the radius, this would soon lead:to the solution of 
his query. 


SKETCH OF THE LIFE, CHARACTER, 
AND. PHILOSOPHY, OF ANAXAGORAS. 


Berore we come to Anaxagoras himself, it will be expedient, and 
eyen necessary, to say a word about. his ‘apie dtade predecessors, . 
Anaximander and. Anaximenes. 

Anaximander was.a Milesian, anda ‘disciple of ‘Thales. He first 
constructed mBReTGe and asserted that the earth w as of a cylindrical ! 


“ a ed 


& TF ae ey 


5 © dy : ' ; 
* The reader is , requested to complete the figure. 
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forin. His opinion was, that men were born of earth and water, 
impregnated by the sun. He was the first (according to some ac- 
counts) who thought that the moon shone with a borrowed light, 
reflected from the sun; which last he considered as’a circle of fie! 
twenty-eight times bigger than our earth. He first made maps and 
dials. He died jaged 64. B.C. 547. 

' Anaximenes was the son of Erasistratus, and disciple of Abn? 
mander, whom he succeeded in his school. He thought that the 
air was the great principle of creation, and a self-existent deity ;— 
that * the sun, the moon, and all the stars” were made from the 
earth ;—that the earth was an immense plain; the heavens a solid 
concave sphere ; ; and the stars fastened to them like nails. Hence 
the proteis Ti et odpaves éuméooss Quid st celum ruat? ‘The Ori- 
ental philosophers, on the other hand, thought that the heavens were 
made of cloth: (Pro tentorio vel canopeo habebant. Gesner on 
Llorace.) Anaximenes died B.C. 504. ‘There was another phi- 
losopher of the same name, said to have been a pupil of Diogenes, 
_ and one of Alexander’s preceptors. He was the means of saving 
Lampsacus, his native city, (when Alexander threatened its destruc- 
tion,) which he did by interceding with him, and begging of him not 
to destroy the city, but to be content with enslaving its inhabitants, 
He wrote a Life of Philip (Alexander’s father,) in twelve books, 
which have long since perished. 

Anaxagoras was the son of Hegesibulus, or, as some say, of 
Eubulus, : and disciple of Anaximenes. He was born a Clazomene, 
(hodie Kelisman). Heévros TH VAN vooy emer Tyo ey ap apevos ouTw 
TOU ouyypapparos TAVT OL ph ecer qv Om0d, Ere voids eAdeav adra diexd- 
ope” apres OS Tas dmosopepetocs® xeudoemep yap em Tay Snypcerwy be 
Asy/opeviay Tov XevTov Tuverravas,ovTenS & Ex TOY OMOromepooy pebxgooy Tomar wy . 
TO way curyxexpso bau xa voiv wav doxny xivnoews. Diog. Laert. Anar- 
agoras inquit materien infinitam, sed eas particulas similes inter se, 
eanatiies eas primum confusas, postea in ordinem adductas mente 
divina. Cic. Acad. Quest. ii. Nune et Anaxagore scrutemur 
homeromeriam, Quam Greci memorant, nec nostra dicere lingua 
Concedet nohis patrit sermonts egestas. Lucret. Tiparos T0IS GAOsS 
ou Tingny, 0 oue avayxny branoowhoens AEX TYs GAA vouy emearyoe xoebapoy 
nab axperoy pL LE MY LEV OY TAT TOS BAADIS cimonpivoyra THs Opno1opvepelans: 
Plutarch. Pericl, And so Timen also: Kei mou Avakaryopny ao” 
SU PeVOLL LAX ‘LOY Ps Notiv, ors oy vos auTo, O¢ eLuming & emraryel pees Tavre 
cuver>yxacey ood Terapayweve mpdcbey. He is said to have dis- 
tributed all his patrimony amongst his friends; and, being re- 
proached with indifference as to his own interest, to have replied, 
Tt ob seis émsperciobe : Why don’t ye observe the lesson yourselves, 
that ye would fain have me learn’ ? On retiring from public life, and 
giving himself wholly up to the study of ph ysics, he was wi Why 
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he paid no regard to the affairs of his country: whereupon, point- 
ing up to heaven, he exclaimed, that his country was his dearest 
object. We was twenty years old at the time that Greece was in- 
vaded by Xerxes; and died, aged 70. According to Apollodorus’s 
account, he was born Olymp. Ixx. and died in the first year of 
Olymp. Ixxxviii. He taught philosophy at Athens, in the time of 
Callias, at the age of twenty, according to Demetrius Phalareus. 
In this occupation he is said to have continued thirty years. 

Of all his philosophical opinions, the most remarkable is the no- 
tion which he entertained of the sun.' Odrog eAeye tov HAiov pvdpor 
eives Oicerrupov, xab relfw tis IeAorovicov, Diog. Laert. According 
to Plutarch, he believed the moon to be of the same size with the 
Peloponnesus ; an assertion, we believe, false, and childishly de- 
duced by that author from the well-known idea which he had formed 
ofthe sun. He believed the moon to be inhabitable,z &c. Ty 83 
TEAnnY OlnHoEs Eye, AAA xal Adpous xab Gapayyas apyas 8 Tac 
Smomepsiac xalemep yap éx thy Wyyparwy Tév Asyouevoy Toy yeUcor 
TUVETT AYE, OUTIWG EX THY OLOLOMEPEY LIXQdY THMAT HWY TH may gUYyxExoIT DEK 
nah voy ev doviy THs xivyTEws THY OF cHpaToY Ta Wav Bupa, Tov xaTWw 
TOmOV, chs Thy yyy Ta Oe nOUpa Toy avw emloyeElY, ws TO TQ? UOwp Te xe} 
hEQK, Toy perov' oUTw yao emi tis yas wAatelas odons Thy baraccay 
Uroorivas, Garpsodevray t7d Tou yAlou Tov Uypav. Tad 8 doroa xa 
pras wev Oodoesdars eve Ojvas, Wore xuTa xopumyy Tis ys Tov del daive- 
[EVO Elvoes WOAOY, UTTEGOYOETIY By KAITIY ActBEiy’ xab Toy yaraklay dvZxnrdoty 
Elves DwrTOS HAraxov, Uy xaTUAauMmomEevWY THY doTEwY TOUS OF xduyTac, 
cbyodoy mAayyTwY PAdyas aPsévtwy’ TOUS 02 DiatrrovTas, lov omivbnoas asd 
Tov depos dmomarrsabas. "Avewous yiverdas Aewrvvomévou Tod cépog dao 
Tov HAlou Bodvras, cuyxpoviow vega aoTeamac, exTpibiy veGay" TET joy, 
Umovoatyoiy dépos eicyyy. Zac yeverdas ee dypod xah Depot xal yeodous, 
vorepov deek AAVAwY xab aphéva poy, od Thy Oeklov, OnAga O8 dad Tély 
épioteguv, Diog. Laert. He is said tohave foretold the fall of the 
stone near AXgos-Potamos ; and his opinion was, that it fell from 
the sun. Pliny (11. 68 ), speaking of the fall of that stone, remarks, 
that a comet made its appearance about the same time, and was vi- 
sible for several nights after; and Aristotle, alluding to the stone, 
Says, Eruye OE Tore xouHTYS AoTHO, yevomevos ED Edmepas. It was from 
this circumstance, (namely, the apparent corroboration of Anaxago- 
ras’s opinion respecting the sun, by the fall of the stone,) that Euri- 
pides, one of his disciples, embraced the notion as being a true one. 
Ina fragment of the Phaeton, he calls the sun ypucée Baro, a clod 


' Some ascribe this opinion ts Tantalus, which, however, Xenophon does 
not notice. Sdoxwy dt toy HAtov AlGov Sidarupoy ceive, nal tovTo Hryvdet, Gre AlOos pev, 
év up) dv, obre Aduret, ove WoAdY xpdvoy avTéxet. ‘O SE HAios Tov wdvTa Xpdvoy, mdvTwy 
Aapmporaros dy, Siamevet. Memorab. iv. He isspeaking of Anaxagoras. 

-? This was likewise the opinion of Xenophanes. 
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of gold. Compare also Orest. where Electra says, MéAois “ray 
cupavod pecov ybovos Terapevey aiwoymacs Iétpay edvoess vouccaics, 
Geoomevay Alvaiss Buaov EF ‘OAdwmrov. See Porson on’ the passage, as 
also the Scholiast. Likewise t!e Scholiast on Pind. Olymp. i., 
Strab. 1., and the Scholiast on this line of Apollonius: Nelxsog 
GAdoio Orexpilev dugh exacta. Of Euripides Feciies says, “Emi 0 
montixyy metabas, Und Tw Txyvinds PiArdoogos éxAydn. And Cicero, 
similarly, (Tusc. Quest. 111.) Quod autem Theseus a docto viro se 
audjisse dicit, id de setpso loqguitur Euripides. Fuerat enim auditor 
Anaxagore. Other pupils of his were Pericles and Archilaus. 

It is related, that on a remarkably clear and serene day, he once 
went to Olympia in an outward leathern garment, while the rest, 
who were thither bound, thought the precaution unnecessary. Ac- 
cordingly (a circumstance which none looked for but himself) there 
came on a heavy shower of rain, which proved our philosopher to 
be weather-wise, Some one.once put it to him, Whether acertain 
hill at Lampsacus would ever become sea? His answer was, Yes.; 
if time shall vut continue to gv on. -When asked, for what pur- 
pose he was born? he replied, that he cume into the world to look 
at the sky, the sun, and ihe moon. Being told that he was a great 
loser by not associating with his friends at Athens, he answered, 
that they were the losers, not himself.. On beholding the monu- 
ment of Mausolus, his remark was, that ragos moAureAns AcAslwmevns 
éctiv ovcias eidwaov. A friend happened to express his displeasure 
at the philosopher’s wish to die in a foreign country, when he ob- 
served, with much truth, ravraydlev duola early 7 cig Aldou xara Bacis. 
According to Phavorinus, the historian, he is said to have been the 
first that observed, that the poems of Homer were written with a 
view to promote the cause of justice and virtue ; to which opinion 
it is related thathe brought over his friend Metrodorus of Lampsa- 
cus. He was the first man, also, who published what he. wrote; 
although we are told by Suidas (in ‘Exaraios) that Pherecydes, of 
Syros, was the first wrtiten author. Plutarch (Life of Nicias) re- 
marks, ‘O yép mpwtos capiotardy ye wavy, xah Vapparswraroy, megh 
TeAHYNS KaTaUyATUdY Kal TAXIS Adyovels youdiy narabepmevos ’Avataye- 
eas. It was in consequence of Anaxagoras’s idea that the moon bor- 
rowed her light from the sun, that Euripides, his disciple, wrote 
Nerdva Ovydrep ’AeAtov, the daughter of the sun, not the szster, ac- 
cording to the usual mythology. Some say that he was indebted to 
Anaximander (see above) for the notion tyy osAnyyy Wevd0gay, xal 
amd HAlov durilerbas AA xal Toy HAlov OUx zAATTOVA Vis, xed xabapw- 
taroyv mip Others attribute it to Parmenides; Aial zamtaivouca mpeg 
etryats jeAloro, Nuxridats mech yaiav drdpevov aAACTpIOV ddc. Anax- 
imandei’s idea of the moon was, however, according to Plutarch and 
Stobeus, quite different from Anaxagoras’s. | 

The stone before spoken of, is said to have fallen, according to 
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the historian Silenus, during the archonship of Dimylus*: on which 
occasion Anaxagoras is said to have remarked, that the whole sky 
was composed of vaulted stone, and consisted of an immense con- 
cave. ‘I’o this account, however, too much credit must not be at- 
tached ; as he had already ascribed the phenomenon to the circum- 
stance of the sun being made of stone. This last notion had well-nigh 
Jost our philosopher his life; as we are informed by Sotion, i716 Kaz- 
wos avtov aoeBelas xpiOjveu, Srors Tov HAsoy wudpoy zAeye Oremupov. Hisde- 
fence was undertaken by Pericles, and the sentence of death commuted 
into a fine of five talents and perpetual banishment. Some accounts 
have it that he was acquitted through the eloquence of Pericles, or 
from pity on account of the feeble state of health in which he ap- 
peared to be at his trial, and not because he was innocent. It is 
said that be was accused by ‘Thucydides of entertaining political 
sentiments opposite to those of Pericles. On hearing that bis sons 
were dead, he remarked, dri j8eiv atrobs buntods yeyoveras. Compare 
Cicero, (Tusc. Quest. 111.) Quem ferunt, nunciata morte filii, di- 
xisse, Sciebam me genuisse mortalem. And a little after, Et Anaxa- 
goras inquit, Sciebam me genuisse mortulem. See /Elhian, iv. 2. 
Some report this of Solon, others of Xenophon. Demetrius _ 
Phalareus says, that he buried bis children with his own hand. 
He died at Lampsacus, aged seventy-two years, B.C. 498, and 
ordered that the boys educated there should keep holiday annually, 
during the month in which he died. ‘This period was termed the 
Anaxagorea. He was buried sumptuously by the inhabitants of 
Lampsacus, and this inscription was placed on-his tomb ;— 


"Eviade, mAciotoy dAybelas él téepun mepnoas 
Otpaviou xoopov, xeitas ’Avazbayopus. 
Laertius wrote the following epigram upon him :— 
~*Hénioy mupdevra pudpdy more Paoxey Uragyely, 
Kal 012 rotiro bavely perrev "Avakaydous, 
"AAN’ 6 PiAos Tlepixays pev épdoaro Touroy’ 6 8 auroy 

"Ekayaysv Biorou pxrdaxty coping. 
He was the first person. who thought of the method of squaring the 
circle, or of comparing the diameter of a circle with its circumference. 


™ Menagius says there was no such archon as Dimylus, and proposes 
Avoideod, in the place of AytaAov; or he would read dipvaoy Albov, lapidem instar 
duorum molarium, and strike out tod &pxorTos, 
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“e Codice MSio Emerici Bigot. 


PROMETHEUS. 


Vv. 23. Pro dcutve. MS. drpetvo. 

27. xw. MS. rov. 

69. “Opes. MS. ‘Oea. 

76. woes. F. Portus #édus. 
“80. TeceyuraTe. MS. Oecervrnros. 
Van, Shee: MS. evicesce. 

« 06 bnoduasr MS. 0 iva bnoay. 
179. oes Aurat. oneal 
241. Qivtra:. MS. Qoredows. 


447. POTEAU ELEVOYe MS. meoridov= 


pesvov. ~ 

4433 éanBorous. Hesych. taiorretcras. 

665. cadas. MS. cdé@ as. 

792. Kiobivns. MS; xebyyns. 

833. weormyoetubns. MS. meornyo- 
endns. 

837. xarwra — MS. ToAvTAay- 
XO 

865. yraudye dueiv Os bceregov MS. 


4 ~ 
yao voty 08 bodrepees. 


899. dvomrdysyvois. MS. dvewrdvois. 


902. tews. MS: ee 0. 
903. amoee. MS. siz awoex. 
915. Pro xrbxos MS. xrvrois 
947, txaiares. MS. ixBandy. 
960. woarod. Aurat. PésBov. 
979. “Quo. MS. io [2066 

1013, weodis. MS. aeidy. 

1025. py tr. MS. pis 96 

1056. edzruyi. MS. evTvy Te 


1086. eérodux—MS. avrodenyopsver. 


Septem contra Thebas. 


12. Pro Badorneov srdaivovre. 
MS. Badornwat crdaivey te, et pro 
moavy. MS. moar. 

13. éyovd’. MS. exe. et pro ds 7 
MS. dove 


299. dvcivvireren. MS. ductvriroge. 


644. rdvde. MS. rade. 
738. Dbicvorcr. MS. Obspetvous vte 


Agamemnon. 


10. Pro HP OTELV. Port. HELTIbe 

11. éamiGo. Port. cAmiCoy. 

13. émicxomovuémy. Aurat. emione- 

TOULEVHY. 

14. éuiv, Dobos yoo. MS. euoi a 

ae TOTE. ; 

81. aegsioy. MS. cgsiov. 

87. dvocxiveis. Aurat. rvorxtic. 
106. zxrercay. Aurat. evrercwv 
107. woramay. Aurat. mormds. 

122. Baubivre. Aurat. BawBeicay. 
137. orgerevdiy Glossema. 

ib. olxw yee tar —MS. olurw & cg, ime 
155. cmevdomive. MS. caevdopeivec. 
158. Desonvogee. MS. ceonvoga. 
206. égorel oe. MS. eweivee 08. 

. agsoraveens. MS. Acizwov ceevtinse 

. Glossema. 

«beets. MS. “A eTepelse 

296. txsi 0. MS. exec. 

. ndovive MS. sdoviv. 

: adeacu—MS. aDeaupavars. 

» agloroiwiy. MS. dvagioroscsy. 

. veovow. MS. vasouciv. 
344. ws Svodelpoves. MS. o tie 

Deokpeovese . 
373. imie acreay. MS. dxrtgerrpor. 
374. cxyeiev. MS. cxppor. ~ 
397. clvos. MS. ceras. 
4.52. ’Avrgvogos. MS. cvesvogos. 
4.53. evoerov. MS. evbirous. 
AGG. Snwoxedrov do. MS. Onpeoxpet 

TOUS He» 
469. moavxtovav. MS. rorvorovwy. 


485. érnrouas. MS. exgrvzeos. 


489. avgadivre, MS. wvgodd reey. 


a 


Strada’s Conéest, &c. 


490. aarray&. MS. ceroye. 

. aixud. MS. cx. 

509. yéeg. MS. 0 ce’. 

. Took OD Opepooers. MS. ceis 4d0- 


- “Oy viv. MS. "Qe tore 

. yae. MS. 0’ ae’. 

. rig ev. MS. cis ey, 

564. poxfous yee. MS. peoxtos & 


566. ruyavres, MS. rcexovees. 

. yée. MS. 0 ce’. 

. yae. MS. o¢ 

. avaoryvar, MS, cverréverye 

- xer MS. xeinv. 

587. ratra. MS. revere, 

605. tvbewy. MS. éy bear. 

612. ax. MS. 9 ’xre. 

- weaned. MS, yarnos. 

624. sime. MS. sira. 

. evareeras. MS, svxpimtle 

. & aanty. MS. en Anda. 

- axeos. MS. coxgov. 

639. yae. MS. aes 

» TeePovros. MS. crgtPovres. 
643. yee. MS. o ae’. 

. tod. MS. ravd’. 

ss Ovonvpecvrete MS. Oveyeipeoy~ 
The . 

. moieivos xaxove MS, Toeevary 


YOUTINAY T égtiméay. MS, YRUT I 

x015 T° tgermsoss. 

. véove MS. yécees. 

. xtracavcay, MS, xeAroy Tes. 

. a&iDvrrove. MS, avés@orrous 
2 £9 t yA i 

. exipfere. MS, émeemey. 
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723. mayregictn' MS. wavdran « 


mepemev On. 
725. avetrmce. MS. dvcrd ce. 
728. obtes. MS, otrws. 
‘730. sv@sromesda. MS. xeel Qirdr— 
731. yegaeois. MS. yegcesoic. 
732. morte. MS. moard. 
734. Pardons. MS. PoesDewror. 
736. —vyov ce MS. vovre. 
738. yee. MS. ae’. 
744, te be0d. MS. ixdéov. 
754. mwsneds serdeutds. MS. HIN CHY 
TiAEuTey, 
763. werd. MS. sieve 
770. yée. MS.» e's 
777. vectee Pecovs xoroy. MS. yeeeou 
Deous rox0y. 
180. perccivas—ceras. MS, peercivecy 
m——— TAY. 
791. signe. MS, Tepuears 
795. vmoxdprlas. MS, ixoxirbas. 
796. xaigsr. MS. [ergo 
834, dcmiduorecpos Atos. MS. cee 
miOnTredPov TrEWG. 
877. titewres. MS, eTET OWT’ ave 
ibid. Aeyttye MS. rove. 
887. 2006056 MS. x00 05 @Ye 
900. arnuernrous. MS. cernpsahros 
942. dsicag. MS. dhoue. 
951. chvde. MS. cacds. 
957. capauroPbogtiv. MS. Trg wEece- 
ToPbogsiv. 
1662. tgoipesbe. MS. akeoupesbat. 
1671. peor. MS. pcx, 
1672. daspovas. MS. Dueipeovos. 
1675. pcreipe’ err. MS. (erercvcorectt. 
MATTHAEUS RAPER. 


STRADA’S’ CONTEST 
Of the Musician and Nightingale. 


The insertion, in the pages of our Journal, of this remarkable com- 
position, which the elegant and classic Tytler has pronounced, perhaps 


* Prolus. Acad. Orat. Histor. Poet. R. P. Famiani Strade Romani e 


societate Iesu, Lib, 11, Prol.6, Acad. 1. 
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with certainty, as bidding defiance to the art of the translator, will not, 
it is presumed, need apology. We shall therefore only premise, that the 
present transcript, with the notes below that. give the substance 
of the poem as it proceeds, is made out from. an edition of the 
“* Prolusiones Academice” of Strada, printed, as the title bears, Colonie 
Agrippine, apud Joannem Kinchium, sub monocerote. Anne 
MDCXVEIL, except that we have here and there (it is hoped for the 
better) taken a liberty with the punctuation. The translations that have 
been hitherto attempted are ; that by Ambrose Philips, the celebrated 
pastoral writer; another, by the Reverend T. Bancroft, printed at 
Chester 1788, os a little volume entitled ‘‘.Prolusiones Poétice 3”. and. 
a third, to be found in the poems of Pattison, the ingenious author of 
the epistle of Abelard to Eloisa. See Tytler’s ‘Essay onthe Principles 
of Translation, p. 346. seqq. third edition. 


JAm Sol a medio pronus deflexerat orbe, * 
Mitius e radiis vibrans crinalibus ignem : 

Cum Fidicen,” propter Tiberina fluenta, sonanti 
Lenibat plectro curas, zstumque levabat 
Ilice defensus nigra, scenaque virenti. 

Audiit hunc hospes sylve Philomela propinquee, 
Musa loci, nemoris Siren, innoxia Siren: * 

Et prope succedens stetit abdita frondibus, alte 
Accipiens sonitum ; secumque remurmurat; ef quos 
Hile modos variat digitis, hec gutture reddit. 

Sensit se Fidicen Philomela imitante_referri, 

Et placuitludum volucri dare, Plenius ergo 
Explorat citharam ; tentamentumque future: * 
Prebeat ut pugne, percurrit protenus omnes 
Impulsu pernice fides. Nec segnius illa, ° 
Mille per excurrens varie discrimina vocis, 
Venturi specimen prefert argutula cantus, 

Tunc Fidicen, per fila movens trepidantia dextram, 
Nunc contemnenti similis diverberat ungue, 
Depectitque pari chordas et simplice ductu ; 

Nunc carptim replicat, digitisque Sten urget 
Fila minutatim, celerique repercutit ictu.7 . 
Mox silet. Illa modis totidem respondet, et artem * 
Arte refert. Nunc, ceu rudis aut incerta canendi, 
Projicit in longum, nulloque plicatile flexu 
Carmen init, simili serie; jugique tenore 

Preebet iter liquidum labenti e pectore vocl: 

Nunc casim variat, modulisque canora minutis 
Delibrat vocem, tremuloque reciprocat ore. 
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. Claudiaui Stylus. 2 Fidicen. . 3. Philomela. _ + Fidium exploratio. 
7 Par Philomele responsio, 6 Ad Hispane cithare modum, 
7 Minuritio. * Par Philomele responsio, 
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Miratur Fidicen parvis e faucibus ire’ ‘ 
Tam varium, tam dulce melos: majoraque tentans 
Alternat mira arte fides: dum torquet acutas 
inciditque, graves operoso verbere pulsat, 
Permiscetque simul certantia yauca sonoris ; 
Ceu resides in bella viros clangore lacessat. 
Hoc etiam Philomela canit: dumque ore liquenti 
Vibrat acuta sonum, modulisque interplicat wquis ; 
Ex inopinato gravis intonat, et leve murmur 
‘Turbinat introrsus, alternantique sonore 
Clarat, et infuscat, ceu martia classica pulset. 
Scilicet erubuit Fidigen ; iraque calente, 
** Aut non hoc,” inquit, “ referes, Citharistria sylvz ! 
Aut fracta cedam cithara.” Nec plura locutus, 
Non imitabilibus plectrum concentibus urget.? 
Namque manu per fila volat, simul hos, simul illos 
Explorat numeros, chordaque laborat in omni ; 
Et strepit, et tinnit, crescitque superbius, et se 
Multiplicat relegens, plenoque chereumate plaudit. 
Tum stetit expectans si quid paret emula contra. 
{lla autem, quanquam vox dudum exercita fauces * 
Asperat, impatiens: vinci, simul advocat omnes 
Nequidquam vires. Nam dum discrimina tanta 
Reddere tot fidium nativa et simplice tentat 
Voce, canaliculisque imitari grandia parvis, 
Impar magnanimis ausis, imparque dolori, ° 
Deficit,—et vitam summo in certamine linquens, 
Victoris cadit in plectrum, par nacta sepulcrum.° 
Usque adeo et tenues animos ferit emula Virtus. 

** It must be here remarked,” says the accomplished Tytler, *‘ that 
Strada has not the merit of originality in this characteristic description 
of the song of the Nightingale. He found it in Pliny, and with still 
greater amplitude, and variety of discrimination. He seems even te 
have taken from that author the hint of his fable.’ We give the 
passage. 

“Digna miratwu avis. Primum, tanta vox tam parvo in corpusculo, 
tam pertinax spiritus. Deinde in una perfecta musice scientia modu~ 
latus editur sonus ; et nunc continuo spiritu trahitur in longum, nunc 
variatur inflexo, nunc distinguitur conciso, copulatur intorto, promit- 
titur revocato, infuscatur ex inopinato: interdum et secum ipse 
murmurat, plenus, gravis, acutus, creber, extentus; ubi visum est 
vibrans, summus, medius, imus. Breviterque omnia tam parvulis in 
faucibus, que tot exquisitis tibiarum tormentis ars hominum excogi- 
tavit.—Certant inter se, palamque animosa contentio est. Victa 
morte finit sepe vitam, spiritu prius deficiente quam cantu.” 

| Plin. Nat. Hist. x. 29. 

A an 

* Fidium varia alternaque percussio. 2 Fidium omnium multiplex ac 
plena complexio. 3 Philomelz responsure conatus. * Sed mnpar. 

5 Kjus obitus. © Vis emulationis, 


* 
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NOTICE OF 
_Ehistoire Chronologique de ? Art du Dessin. 


Ir is not, perhaps, generally known, that we are indebted fora very 
Curious work, (or at least for the commencement of one) to Monsieur 
Langlés, a gentleman whose skill in oriental literature, which has long 
since procured him such well-merited celebrity, must not be con- 
sidered as his only accomplishment ; whilst travellers of every country 
pay him a’due tribute of praise for, the urbanity, attention, and 
liberality with which he fills his important station in the Bibliotheque 
du Roi. | | 

Of the work to which I allude, sixteen pages are now before me ;— 
whether more have ever been printed, (and it was evidently the author's 
intention to continue the work) I beg leave to inquire from some of 
your ingenions correspondents. The title is “‘ Histoire Chronologique 
de l’Art du Dessin ;” and the form is Quarto. In this work M. Langlés 
proposed to trace chronologically the art of Design or of Drawing, 
through a series of miniatures, embellishing various manuscripts 
preserved in that magnificent library, over a considerable department 
of which he so ably presides. Z 

His history of Design commences with that inestimable copy of 
Virgil, formerly belonging to the Vatican Collection, and commonly 
entitled the Codex Romanus. It has been assigned by learned an- 
tiquaries to the fourth, and even the third century. Of this literary 
treasure the text was published in 1741 at Rome, by Bottari; with a 
fac-simile of the writing, and vignettes taken from the miniatures 
which illustrate the manuscript, and originally engraved by Sante- 
Bartoli. But as this artist thought proper to give a high finish to 
what was imperfect; to give plan and perspective, and light and 
shade, where none existed, his copies (if so they may be called) of those 
old drawings cannot be of any service to the artist or the antiquary, 
who wishes to trace the history of design. M. Langlés, however, 
desirous of conveying a just and precise idea of the state of that art 
.at the time when those drawings were executed, has placed before his 
readers some outlines engraved with the most scrupulous fidelity after 
the originals; although the able artist whom he employed found con- 
siderable difficulty in restraining himself within the bounds of exact- 
ness prescribed. From the total absence of punctuation, and other 
circumstances, our learned author is inclined to believe that the codex 
in question was copied from one of more ancient date, and perhaps 
contemporary with Virgil himself; or one that escaped the proscrip- 
tion issued by Caligula against the works and portraits of that immortal 
poet, and of Livy; as we learn from Suetonius. Of the eighteen 
miniatures which ornament the manuscript, such as seemed most 
interesting from their style of execution, or the subjects which they 
represent, have been selected: by,M. Langleés for the illustration of bis 
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work. The fragment before me comprises three plates, equal in size 
to the original drawings ; and each a square of above eight inches ; but 
some miniatures of the MS. are not so large. The first plate repre- 
sents the navigation of the Trojans, forced to seek an asylum ina 
foreign land :—we behold two gallies filled with armed men, and the 
pious Mneas is easily recognised, raising his hands towards Heaven.— 
The winds blow in opposite directions on those vessels, and Juno is 
seen shaking over them, from the clouds, two flaming torches— 
Venti velut agmine facto, &c. 

Intonuere poli, et crebris micat ignibus ether, &c. 

Ingemit, et, duplices tendens ad sidera palmas, &c. An. 1. 
Notwithstanding this tempest, the gallies float with perfect horizon- 
tality on a cone sea; but their forms, their sails and oars, the lances, 
shields, and other details represented in this plate, deserve minute 
attention. M. Langlés has offered some ingenious remarks on the 
aureole or glory which generally throughout this MS. surrounds the 
head of A‘neas, and every other person invested with supreme power. 

In the second plate Dido appears entertaining at a table, near which 
her guests recline, the Trojan hero and the faithful Achates. ‘This 
modest banquet (for.the table contains but a single dish) does not 
exhibit those arte laborat@é vestes ostroque superbo, or the ingens 
argentum mensis, which might be expected from En. lib. 1. v. 643, 
&c.: still, the drawing possesses much interest with respect to the 
costume—the fashion of the table—the bed or couch—the vessels for 
wine or for water which servants hold—the cup from which Eneas 
drinks, and other particulars. 

Not less interesting is that scene represented i in the third engraving, 

_ Speluncam Dido dux et Trojanus eandem 

Deveniunt— ‘fin. lib. iv. v. 165. : 
—and here, while the minute details will gratify the artist and the 
antiquary, we are surprised at the indifference or apathy with which 
/Eneas seems to receive the caresses of his lovely Carthaginian Queen. 
But I must not dwell on this cavern-scene, the clandestine union of 
Creiisa’s pious husband with the inconsolable widow of Sicheus. In 
indicating this work of M. Langlés, my object was to ascertain, through 
the medium of your Journal, whether that learned writer had completed 
his design. PBs Deh. 

Feb. 1818. ; | 


MANUSCRIPTS, 
BIBLICAL, CLASSICAL, AND BIBLICO- 
ORIENTAL.—No. 1x. 
*x We have made arrangements for collecting an account 
va ALL Manuscripts on the foregoing departments of 
Literature, which at present exist in the various Pus- 
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Lic Lrpraries in Great Britain. We shall con- 
tinue them till finished, when an InvxEx will be given of 
the whole. We shall then collect an account of the Ma- 
nuscripts in the Royau and IMpERIAL LIBRARIES On 
the Continent. 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY LIBRARY. 
ORIENTAL Mss. 


1. Ravzat Essafa: i.e. Hortus Claritatis; Historia Univer- 
salis a Mahomed Ben Khasvand Shah Persice scripta, septem 
tomis ; quorum tres primi, hoc volumine contenti, et charactere qui 
Nesk dicitur, conscripti, res gestas narrant a Mundi Creatione ad 
Tempora Chalife E |monstanser Billa Abu-Giafar Ben Mansoor 
Kstahir. Fol. Chart. 

2. Dictionarium Persicum (Berhan Katnah dicitur) Pars Prima. 

3. Dictionarii Pars Secunda, 

4. Historie, Rauzat Essafa dicte, Tom. 4. 

5. Rauzat Essafa dicta, Tom. 5. 

5. Rauzat Essafa dicta, ‘Tom. 6, 

7. Habeed Essayar, sive Historia duodecim primorum Filamismi 
Pontificum Secte Persice. 

8. Tooteh Nama: i.e. Psittaci Historia. 

9. Berhan Kalaah: i, e. Argumentum decisivum, Dictionarium 
Persicum absolutissimum. 

10. Ganz ul Lughat: i.e. Thesaurus Verborum, sive Lexicon 
Arabico-Persicum per modos Infinitivos (Arabicas Sc. Radices) 
digestum. 

11. Lexicon Mulla Giamal Eddeen Hossein Argiu, e quadra- 
ginta quatuor Furhang, seu Dictionariis, compositum. 

12, Magiumah Ulpharsee Serwari; i.e. Dictionarium Persicum 
ad intelligendos Poetas presertim compositum. 

13. Ganz ul Lughat: i.e. Thesaurus Verborum, Lexicon, sc. 
Arabico-Persicum. 

14. a. Tage Ulmussader; Primitivorum Corona. 

14. b. Furhang e Pharsee ; hoc est, Dictionarium Arabico-Per- 
sicum. ro 

15. Historia Akbar; Tertii e shia: Mogulorum Teperetan in 
Hindostan. 

16. Anwar e Sohelce ; i.e. Canopi Stelle Lumina ; ita ab Ara- 
bibus Persisque dictus, 

17, Idem iterum. 

18. Historie Regum Dekhan, sive Regionum India Me- 
ridionalium, 

19. a. “Malhnovee. Mullaie. Bean. i.e. Carmina Eruditi Pivots 
poete scilicet Persice docti, natione vero Greci. 
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19. b. Aalam Arai: i.e. Ornamentum Mundi ; Historia Regum 
Persarum. 7 

20. a. Aalam Arai: Tom. 2. 

20.6. Nazumee: i.e. Poema Persicum de Amoribus Josephi 
et Zuliche. : 7 

21. Insshai: i.e. Liber de Conscribendis Epistolis. 

22. Boostan: i.e. Hortus; Liber Poematum Persicorum de 
Moribus et Virtutibus Politicis. 

23. Timur Namur: i.e. Liber de Vita Timuri, seu Tamerlani, 
versibus Persicis conscriptus. 

24, Codex Al-khorani insignis, Arabice ; interjecta Verborum 
Interpretatione Persice, literis rubris. 

25. Nazumee Carmen Persicum de Amoribus Chorron et 
Shereen. 

26. Dewan e Saib: i.e. Opera Saib, poete sc. Persici pra- 
stantissimi. 

27. Dewan e Hafiz: i.e. Opera prestantissimi poete Hafiz. 

28. Inshai Abul-fazel: i.e. Formulare de Conscribendis Epi- 
stolis. 

29. Goolistan: i.e. Floretum, sive Rosarium, auctore Sheic 
Saadi eximio inter Persas poeta. 

30. 'Tractatus de Rythmis Persicis et Versuum Scansione. 

31. Poemata quedam Sheich Saadi. 

32. Tareek Vazirat: 1. e. Historia et Elogia quorundam 
Viziriorum. 

33. Ousaph Nama Aureng-Zeb: i.e. Liber de Laudibus Impe- 
ratoris Aureng-Zeb. 

34. In hoc Volumine continetur Liber Abul Fazel de Conscri- 
bendis Epistolis, una cum Jesoophi Libro, De Arte Medica et 
Medicamentorum Compositione, atque de Secretis septem Chemi- 
corum. id : 

35. Dewan e Hafez: i.e. Opera poete Hafez. 

36. Dewan e Rehai: i.e. Opera Rehai poete Persici. 

37. Dewan e Akberee : i.e. Opera Akberee poete Persici. 

38. Carmina poete Abu Turah Beg. Quedam etiam poete 
Giani de Rebus Divinis et Mysticis, Persice, Codex scriptus. 

39. Khissah Seiph Almulk : i.e. Regni Gladi Historia, Prin- 
cipis sc. cujusdam Historia, qui Regni Gladius appellatus est, 
Poema Indica Lingua scriptum. | 

40. Khasfah Ambeia: i.e. Prosodia Persica. 

41. Taaveezat: i.e. Incantationum Liber. 

42. Amad Nama: i.e. Modus Conjugandi Verbum Amad. 
In hoc etiam Libro Verba Persica et Indica secundum Modos et 
Tempora, inter se comparantur. beg 
_ 43, Naseeb. Sibian: i.e. Pensum Puerorum in quo Vocabula 
Alkhorani Arabica 'm usum puerorum Persice explanantur. 
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44, Vita et Elogia Prophete: Mahomedis: Codex Arabicus. 

45. Codex Al-Khorani preclarissimus. 

46. uatuor Evangelia Persice, scriptus Codex. Chatimah 
Rauzat Essafa: i.e. Coronis Libri Rauzat Essafa dicti. Quatuor 
Evangelia, Persice. A. Dewan e Saib: i.e. Opera Saib poeta, 
recentiore manu descripta. Vide Num. 26. B. Kaleel e Damna, 
Pars 1. ex Versione que habetur Num. 17. C. Kaleel e Damna, 
Pars 2. ex Versione Num. 17. D. Anwar e Sohelee, sive Kaleel 
e Damma, ex Versione in Lit. Et. E. Anwar e Sohelee e Lingua 
Indica in Persicam Versio. F. Libri Vet. Testamenti, Job, Pro- 
verbia, Ecclesiast. Cant. Canticorum, Isaiah, &c. Arabice. H. In 
hoc Volumine continentur Tres Libri, Insha Ierooffee. 2. Mifta 
Goolistan. 3. Teftah Sheruar Impthalah. I. Dewan e Hafez 
Sherazi; Opera sublimis illius et mystici poete Hafiz Sher- 
ziensis. v. Num. 27. et 36. K. Quatuor Evangelia Persice. 
L. Naseeb Sibean: i.e. Pensum Puerorum; in quo Puerorum 
gratia. Al-Khorani Vocabula Arabica Persice explanantur. M. 
Huic Volumina varia insunt; inter alios Liber lingua Indica in 
Persicam conversus, et Poema, quod in lingua que Hisdostan in- 
scribitur. N, O, P, Q, R. Historia Universalis, que Rauzat Essafa 
vocatur, ‘T'om. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6. S. Dewan Aaraphie, Opera poeta 
Aaraphie, Persice. ‘T. Dewan e Hafez: i.e. Opera Hafez, vid. 
Lit. I. et Num. 27. 56. U. Pand: e Attar, hoc est, Monita. Doc- 
toris Attar, que Juvenum gratia carmine Persico conscripsit, ad 
eos Virtutis preceptis imbuendos. W. Liber Precum Communi- 
um; seu Liturgia Anglicana, Arabice. X. Lexicon, Persico- 
Latinum, ad finem litere A. perductum. 


Dr. Buchanan’s Eastern MSS. are classed generally thus: 

1. Hebrew MSS.—Pentateuch,—Esther,—Gad,—Ahasuerus, 
— New Testament,— Acts and Epistles,— Rabbinical Books. 

II. Syriac MSS. 1. Old and New Testament,—2. Pentateuch, 
—3. Historical Books,—4. Prophetical Books,—5. Apocryphal 
Books,—6. Gospeis,—7. Acts and Epistles,—8. Psalters,—9. Li- 
turgies,—-10. Miscellaneous. 

III. A&thiopic MSS.,—St. John’s Gospel. 

IV. Persian MSS. Official Letters. 
V. English Letter to Sir W. Jones. | 
More particularly, Dr. Buchanan’s MSS. are, as follows. 1809. 

1. Pentateuchus Heb. Class Oo. i. 3.—This MS. on a roll of 
goat-skin, dyed red, was found in the Record Chest of the Black 
Jews, in the interior of Malayala, in India, in the year 1800. 

_ %. Megillath Esther. Class Oo. 1.4. An elegant Roll of the 
Book of Esther, brought from one of the Synagogues of the Black 
Jews in India. Itis a vellum roll covered on the back with silk, 


_* Alia manu ;—a mistake: itis a poem of Jami. 
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and mounted with a handsome roller. It has the same peculiarities 
as the former, but has not been collated. 

S. Megillath Esther. Oo. i. 5. A small parchment Roll, con- 
taining 26 columns in squares of a hand’s breadth, tiddert and 
written without points, but retains the Masoretical distinctions ob- 
served in the preceding roll. 

My TWAT, Words of Gad the Seer. Cl. Oo. i. 20. or Book 
of Gad the Prophet, a paper Book in 4to. and is only a transcript, 
written apparently for private use. ‘This also was obtained from 
the Black Jews in India, written in 1771. 

4. WITWN 777°, Megillah Ahasuerosh. Oo. i. 20., or the 
Roll of Ahasueru, and is found to be no other than the Book 
of Esther; or that part at least inserted in the Apocrypha. The 
English version prefaces this book in the following manner: The 
rest of the chapters of the Book of Esther which are found neither 
in the Hebrew nor in the Chaldee. 

5. Novum Testamentum Hebreum. Oo. i. 82. A paper Book, 
small 4to, written in the Epistolary Rabbinical character. It con- 
tains all the Books except the Revelations. It is a version in the 
Chaldaico-Hebrew dialect, supposed to have been made by some 
Chaldaic Jew, to whom the Syriac text of the N. Test. was known, 
but neither the person, place, nor time, is expressed in this copy. 
The much-disputed text of 1 John. v, 7. is found in it. 

Acta Apostolorum, or Epist. Heb. Oo. 1. 16. A large 4to Vol. 
written in the square Hebrew character, containing the Acts, 
_ Epistle to the Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, and Ephe- 
sians ; also the Revelation of St. John, in the Epistolary Rabbini- 
cal character. 

m>pn Wn Toor Tephilloth Ordo Precum, or Hebrew 
Liturgy, imperfect, in 12mo. obtained from the Black Jews in 
India. Class. No. 42. © 

Commentarius m Pentateuchum Heb. N.46. A small folio, 
imperfect, and without a title; not known whether it Is extant in 

rint. 
i Commentarius in Peeeeuchuin Heb. No. 19. A Ato Book, 
containing about 500 pages, supposed to be not in print. 

Commeutarius in Pentateuchum Heb. No. 34. A 4to Book, 
imperfect, in the Rabbinical character. 

Parashath Beresheith, N.35. A Commentary on the Book of 
Genesis, small 4to, perfect, no date, in Rabbinical character. 

Orach Halim. Semita Vite. A Treatise of Practical Rules ac- 
cording to the Jewish Institution, 4to. Rabbinical character. N. 30. 

Regula Vita. A Treatise of Rules according to the Jewish 
Institution, 4to. imperfect. N. 33. 
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Likute Joseph. Collectanea Josephi, or Seldehiots from the 
Talmud. 

Joreh Daah &c. N. 38. Containing directions about Slayhity and 
Slaughtering of Beasts; 

Sepher Machalmoth Relatio Somniorum. This is a book bound 
up with N. 20. and is a Hebrew Translation, made by a learned 
Jew in India, containmg a prophecy of the events to happen to 
Europe, which he characterizes by the name Babylon. 

Liber Cabalisticus, tractans de Nominibus Divinis ; mae 
beautifully in the Rabbinical character; an Indian Copy. N. 

Historia Judaica. Written in Rabbinical Hebrew ; but it is ab 
clear to what part of the Jewish history it relates. N, 37. 


VARLZ LECTIONES AD EURIPIDEM. 


Desumre sunt ex exemplari editionis Aldinz, quod im fronte 
prefert nomina Laur. Bochelli, C. Val. 1588. et Stephani Joha *ni 
(duas literas non expedio). Bochelli esse videntur. In Medea 
plerumque cum Lascari consentiunt. Intermixte sunt glossis, ita 
ut interdum difficile sit statuere, utrum ascripta vox glossa sit an 
varia lectio. Manuscripti disertamentio fit ad Hec. 332. 819. 


Hec. 13. (ed. Porson.) gue res. 537. dos & th. wm. a. 


 60-@ [hoc forsan pro 
v. 1.] 

86. yp. kagdvepay 

147. yp. dppavor isig}t 

149. Top By 

158. yp. apvyn 

187, 8. cowwa—yvwpa [sic] 

207. yp. aida 

225. dpacor [sic] 

332. yp. wépux’ cpa vel d&yar 
vel rédv«’ dei. sic in ma- 
nuscripto codice 

369. yp. &yov p’ 

399. ovK, iv ye 

401. poy 


679—80. vopor Baryetor 


772 7 KaKOY 


$19. é« rov oxdrous yap Tay Te 
vuxrépwy wavy Dirrpwy 
peyiorn yiverat [porois 
xdpes. sic in codice ma- 
nuscripto 

842. yp. paveln ¥ 

yp. soi T Exe KadGs 

S65. yp. ypaia 

885. yp. dioor péptmva 

906. KopoT omy 

960. d&dAXAws TE 

975. pépos 

994. itias 


413. yp. rédos déyn vel rédos 1065. ravde avbeis 
8 eye. yp. rédos & ey’ 1176. axddovro 
HO 1261. é&dpao’. 
468. yp. dacdadéoror 


481. yp. dida Orest. 128. arébpice 


143. drdxpobe [servato poe 


200. 
384. 
495. 
746. ed 
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scil.] 

ézt 

pe 

avri [pro ay rijs] 
are: 


792. wv 


1021. 
1259. 
1433. 
1477. 
1506. 


Phen. 31. 
Ad. 
rem 

119. 
b/s: 
191. 
803. 


804. 
902. 
950. 
1061. 
1108. 
1202. 
1268. 
1415. 
1738. 


kpavdérr’ 
er’ 
ovoToNioas 
Aatwor 

\ B \ 
d7) 70 


yovor 
évweEaper 

e \ 

Um0 ©. 
oTparoy 
pudatparou 
Kouieous 


-est var. lect.] 
m@Nov 
—orvras 
krycea? 
dopevos 
Aaimav 

[yaiv & voluit] 
OKITNTPWY 
KEV 

éXavyvets 


53. 
105. 
138. 
140. 


dovwy 
[eg ante apxjs delet] 
éret pot o. 


Os pey 


—~— yp. Aéxrpa 


281. 
284, 
319.6 
330. 
425, 
434. 
SLi. 
566. 


Alii evmpdatros 
yp. mapeuréxery [sic] 


yp. wOXEs 
yp. ewveuae 
Eeiva 

yp. sepvor 
Avewy 


584. @s 


586. 
610. 
640. yp. mpoofsddAdou Secva Ku- 


4 
TEeloavTa 


vp. puyns 


Rpls, arroAépuous 0 ebvas 


adda [quasi. schol. sed 


642. 
662. 
664. 
666. 
Tabs 
720% 
734. 
739. 
(oF 
763. 
778. 
858. 
859. 
860, 


926. 
948. 
962: 


969. 

974. 
1060. 
1069. 
1083. 
1097. 
1104. 
1242. 
1248. 
1207, 
1353. 
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ye. Kpivoe 
YP. pirovs 


eTLOTPWOE 


yp. éaraAns 


yp. €xou roe 
TOGOVOE 
pede? ay 
yp. @ yuvat 


gaos [pro re pas] 


KaAAiviKkot 
mohepi as 
gory 


yo. duvaoy 

TITVOUVTWY 

1. yp. réyEae xeipa porvi- 
av 7. 0. 

einvyov 

yp. GAN eis p. 


keivny [v. 1. pro xetva, 


potius quam schol. | 
éxelvnv 

yp. avadeopéwy 

yp. TéemTpwrat 

yp. evdapovetroy 


yp. dé [pro 37] 


OoéVover 

dy f ? 
Piordy @ 
ws 


ovdopévav 


TiTVOUVT 
\ 
mpoo0eis 


Hipp. 160, vel duvaég [sic] 
AQ1, dcioréoy [pro em. stejus 


mentem capio | 


637, rayabor ro dvoruxet 
750. ailéer 


Androm. 6, Suvcruyeotépa 


326. 


> / 
ayrimados 


Iph. A. 1350. scwewy 


1355. 
1381. 
1507. 


Ipb. T. 112: 
194. 


evvey 

Tas 

éEwlev 
TpoapepovTe 


[éé €dpas conjicit, et. 
sic Elmsleius] 
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281. mérpous—tévow | 1042. elror 
329. Baror 1049. ye : 
390. To @. 1096. a&yopas 
394. otorpos 1119. Kcpvec 
483. vel duty 1135. bréporodov 
487. avedres 1154. vel dn 
AQ4. éori y et cox [ut fe- ; 1169, off 
re Porsonus | 1182. ayyédorré 
552. dewos 1213. ws ¢. 
553. Oavwv. 1214. ide. ws 
556. id. mas. dpe. vey 1216. porors 
592. oicba 1350. zpwpny 
728. Eévoe 1356. 6¢ edOvyrnpias, | ovs 
757. exowow fet punctum delet; 
811. eis Néxrpa ergo volebat dcev- 
814. vel i080 Ouvrnotovs, ut Rei- 
837. evrvyns vel evruyova’ skius. | 


912. aroornoee 


STANLEIL NOTA QUEDAM IN 
CALLIMACHUM. 


No. II.—[{Continued from No. XXXJ. p. 167.] 


In Hymn. II. Eis ’Amoaaava. 


1. Oley 6 x. r.A.] 
Quod Greeci dsc pov émidypotyros Jeo) Romani ‘tripudium sonivium’ 
dicebant; diversum certe (ut ait Heinsius) a terre motu, quanquam 
ad poetam id grammatici confundunt, ad illud 
tremere omnia visa repente 
Liminaque laurusque Dei— 
ubi etiam exemplum tremoris #eyAarov e paganorum mente, et 
FEneid. VI. 
Sub pedibus mugire solum, et juga cepta moveri 
Sylvarum ~ (additur) 
Adventante Dea— 
quod Aristot. Muxérics ceicpol. 
Sic caopuds péyes, tremor ingens, quem interpretes terre motum 
reddidére. Hesych. ceicpic, tpdmos. B. cxiv. 7. ard moocwmov 
Kuplou tcarsdln 4 yh (S.) - 
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— Eselouro.] Signum sc. adventantis Dei: sic Stat. Sylv. IIT. iv. 106. 
: Sic ait, et motas miratur Pergamos aras: 
et Claud. De Raptu, I. 7 ! 
Fam mihi cernuntur trepidis delubra movert 
Sedibus, et claram dispergere culmina lucem 
Adventum testata Dei. 
8, Kal 04 mov x. 7. a.) Sic Catull. Ix. 7, 8 
Nimirum taos ostendit noctifer ignes. 
Sic certé; viden’ ut perniciter exstluere ? 
et lix. 77, 78. 
Virgo adest. Viden’ ut faces 
Splendidas quatiunt comas ¢ 
4. Aydws 4. tT. Goiwé.] Pausan. In omnibus feré certaminibus 
victor palma datur, ex instituto Thesei: 1s enim, ex Creta Delum 
vectus, ludos Apollini celebravit, ipsosque victores Deliz palmz 
follis ornavit: cujus Homerus in Odyss. meminit, ubi Nausicae 
supplicat Ulysses. Sic Claud. De V1. Cons. Honor. 25. etc. 
Cum pulcher Apollo, etc. 
At si Phebus adest—— 
Tunc sylve, tunc antra loqui, tunc vivere fontes, 
Tunc sacer horror aquis, adytisque effunditur Echo 
Clarior et docte spirant presagia rupes. 
5. ‘083 xvxvos| Prise. lib. ii. De Construct. Homer. 
—Trrcuay’ otros avev beot nauiev opysc 
Koxvos, "AmodAdivos rays a&yledos, ty 08 mederos 
Tidars médgiav eyov' 
Koxveiov dicitur 76 tod xuxvod wéAos.  Kixvos, opveov PiAwoov. (Suid.) 
Idem de cygni cantu distichon hoc, cujusdam veteris poete refert : 
Awtregos xdxvev panpte Godos, He xoAoloy 
Kporypsts ey elaspivas oxidvawevos vehéAaic — 
Quod Lucretius sic expressit, iv. 182, 183. 


Parvus ut est cyent melior canor, tlle gruum quam 
Clamor in etheriis dispersus nubibus Austrt. 
[Est illud distichon ultimum Epigrammatis, ab sHighiass Sidonie 
conscripti.] Et est versus proverbialis, 
Ov bdvaras xixvm xopudds magamAnosoy ¢ Bev. 
Horat. Od. IV. ui. 20. pro dulcissimo sono dicit. “ cycni sonum.’ 
Ilinc et Aigyptii, clin significare volunt musicum, cycnum pin- 
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gunt, test: Oro Niliaco in Hieroglyph., Isidor. xii. 7. Idem 
scribit B. Ambros. v. 22.; etiam collum cyenis hanc ipsam ob cau- 
gam procerius a natura datum esse scribit, ut ed suavior et magis 
canorus per procera modulus colla distinguatur, et longiore exerci- 
tatione purior longé resultet. 
Plura de cycnis Minoes in Alciat. Emblem. essai (B.) 

6. Adrol] Adréuaros rectissimé. Sic Hom. 

Adromwaros 03 mira pdxov odpavod 

et Virg. Sponte sua patuére fores— 
nec absimile illud Petron, Dum loquimur, sera sud sponte de- 
lapsa cecidit, recluseque subitd fores admiserunt intrantem (S.) et 
Philosophus Heron in Pneumaticis zdiculam docet construere, 
cujus accenso igni fores item adtouarms (id est, sponte) aperiantur, 
extincto claudantur. Et Apul. Metam.1. Janue, que sua sponte 
deserate noctu fuerant. (B.) Ad verbum expressit illud Psalm. 
RXxlv. 7. “Apare mires, of dprvovres tyndiv, ol emapbyre: mUAaI duddvioL, 
nal elocrsvoeras 6 BaciaAsis ris Adéns. 

7. ‘O yap Gets x. 7. A.] Sic Virg. supra Adventante Ded (et 
Psalm. a6 rgocwmov Kugiov), quod est én} rapovcia, vel mapovons Tis 
§eod’ nam quemadmodum suam MDW sive Dei veri presentiam 
Hebrai celebrabant, ita Diabolus, Dei ubique simia, Deorum 
quandam qui non essent presentiam excogitavit ; unde 1 In Inscrip- 
tione quadam Rome, 

PRAESENTIAE 
MATRIS.. DEVM 
Q.SEPTIMIVS . FELIX 
OB .CORONAM 
MILLESIMO.VRBIS. ANNO. 

9. ’2 ‘xAdwy.] Bourdelot, in’ Heliodor. Pectora scelerata 
adveniens numen, nec suscipere, nec solum suspicere posse ex phi- 
losophorum decreto, ut patet sepius apud Platonem, notat quedam 
ad hoc facientia ‘Theod. Marcil. ad Aur. Carm. Pythag. S. 

17. Edpnpeir’ aiovres] Sic Horat. Favete linguis: unde et fa- 
vorem Latini r}v edgyuiay dixerunt. Glosse veteres Evdnpta, favor; 


eudypyer, favet, hoc est silentio ; quem favorem innuit Horat., de 
Sapphone et Alcxo loquens : 


Utrumque sacro digna silentio 
Mirantur umbre dicere. 
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18. sdgypel xab. xovros| Pontus (inquit) sacro favet silentio, chm 
poete canunt, Virg. urbanissimé in eodem sensu lusit ; 
~ Et nunc ecce trbi stratum silet equor, et omnes 
; Aspice ventosi ceciderunt murmuris aure ; 
hoc est, ipsum mare eddyes, et expectat ut canas ; quam urbani- 
tatem non ceperunt interpretes, ut nec illud Horatu, 
| Ingrato celeres obruit otio 
Ventos, ut caneret fera 
Nereus fata— — (Od. I. xv. 4.) 
Ubi ottum ventorum vocat sacrum silentium, Solent enim silentium 
ventorum et maris orationibus Deorum premittere poete, quod 
ex aliis satis notum est; quod otium pausam more veteri antiquus 
poeta dixit, | 
——Mundus cali vastus constitit silentio, 
Et Neptunus s@vus undis asperis pausam dedit, &c, 

22. Kal pev 6 daxoucsis] Ad verbum a Propertio expressum 
(II, )x.:8:) 

Et Niobes lacrymas supprimat ipse lapis. (Dous.in Cat.) 5. 
--Hoc Blomfieldius et alii indicaverunt. 

25. xaxdv paxapecow eciley.| See Gr. 
Bed wayerdar Sevdv eori nah royy (Menand.) 
et DOS ein? dvayny, net Geoios wy p2ycod. (Eurip.) 
Hom. item Od. 8. 397. *"Apyarsos yep T eth beds Boore ay Ccpanvcnt, | 
et Pind, Pyth, 1, 161. ypy 02 pas 
Ocdv odx give. 

Siracides xlvi. Contra Deum pugnare non est facile (quod tamen 
in Greco aliter). Huc refert La Cerda illud A%schyli pos xévrpe 
ubaoy éxréverv, et Scripture: [pds xévrpa Auxritery. 

28. Ail de£s5¢ Fores] Sic Psalm. cx. Kédou éx deflay wou, et Symb. 
Apost. xaleGowevoy éx dekiav tod Uérpos Iavroxpéropos: dexter enim 
locus honestior. Sallustius: Sed Hiempsal, qui minimus ex illis erat, 
ignobilitatem Jugurtha (quia materno genere impar erat) despiciens, 
dextra Adherhalem adsedit. Ratio est, did 1rd thy xivyngiy elves ex 
tiv deElwy, xx) innugorégay Oi tail’ elvecs THy GUow Tay Det lov. (Aristot, 
de Part. Anim. ix.) 

34. Kai t= toauxréavos.| Strabo, lib, ix. Iporepoy 82 TOAUX PIS 
Tov Hv TO Vepov, xabamep" Omnods Te elgyxsy, 
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Ove dou Axivos ov8d5 apyropos evrd¢ eépyel 
PoiBov ’Amcrrwvos Hubot evi werpyecon. 
35.—kel nardg, xab ded véoc.] Opp. Cyneg. f. 
| —tol T ey pandoscow ayyros 
PDoiBov Sagvaxduyy, xel xiocog¢dpoy Aidvucoy : 
et Tibull. I. iv. 37. Solis eterna est Baccho Pheboque juventa. 

39.—a@ xev exeivas x.t.A.] Scholiastes Theocriti ad Carm. iv. 
16. Tiy oraydva tig Spdoou mpi Agyouriv, amd Too mow! méwmrer bas 
nah Kararimayos, @ xv éxeivas Lpdnes touke mecotoas x. 7. A. (Casaub. 
Lect. Theocr.) 8S. Hunc proculdubio versum imnuit Scholiastes, 
quod miror doctissimum Casaubonum fugisse. 

42. Oicrevriy tray’ avipe.] Scaligeri lectionem, Zruyev péc vix 
affrmare ausus sum. Vulg. Lect. defendunt Homeri jargos avjp, 
Herodoti dvjp aaAsede, Plauti servus homo, Sallustiique homo 
sacerdos et mulier ancilla. (B.) 

47. Seuynridas erpedev Yrrovs.] ‘Vibull. IL. iu. 11., et Senec. im 
Hippolyto, Tauros, Ovid. in Epist. GEnones, 151. Vaccas. B. 

48. ’Hiléov bn eowrs.] Plutarchus in vit) Nume Phorbantem, 
Hyacinthum, Admetum ab Apolline amatos fabulari poetas ait : 
et in Instit. Div. T. 10. Quid Apollo, pater ejus, inquit Firmianus, 
nonne ob amorem quo flagravit turpissime gregem pavit alienam? 
Ex quibus luce fit clarius ob amorem hujusmodi usum fuisse Apol- 
linem ministerio, aliam licet causam afferant Orpheus, Euripides, 
Diodorus, Eusebius, Flaccus, Papinius, Servius, et alii; qui idcirco 
eum dicunt ———vaccas pavisse Phereas, 

———Ingrato Steropen quod fuderit arcu. (B.) 
— xexavucevos. | loquendi genus, quo nihil apud poetas magis frequens: 
Oppian. Cyneg. ii. Aaidmevos vougns xuaviemidoc dueavivns 
et Claud. De Nupt. Honor. et Mar. 16. 

Syria sic tenerum virgo flammabat Achillem, S. 

Me torret face mutud 

Thurint Calais filius Ornyti. (Hor. Od. ILI. 1x. 14.) 

Accede ad ignem hunc ; jam calesces plus satis. 

5%. Umapvo.| Josephus Taig trowatios. Rufinus, Erat et sub 
uberibus parvulus filius. Latin sububeres appellant, qui adhuc 
sub ubere. Stat. Theb. ii. 672. 

—parcumque sub ubcre caro 
Lhessandrum portabat avo— 
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2.€. sijunncoe et ut agni a Varrone subrumi ap pcranaay qui adhue 
sub ruma, h.e. mamma, ita Callimacho oves dicuntur 0 umapyos, oud 
ay Ananres Re ts Me 

Agnus quisque sue pendebit ab ubere matris, 
Eurip. Androm. 555. “Yrapvos yep ris wis, &mdAAucas. 

61. Baupwoy éx xegdav.] Kegadrivos Bwyss inter septem orbis spe- 
ctacula (sicut Plutarchus ait) celebratus, qui tantiim ex dextris 
cornibus sine glutino ullo aut vinculo coagmentatus compactusque 
sit; non verd ex dextris (eodem, in Theseo, teste) sed ex sintstris 
tantum cornibus. Diogenes Laeértius item, in Pythagore vita, 
mentionem nonnullam facit Cerating are, et Mart. Epigr. 1.1. 4. 
B. Ex cormibus sc. Cynthiadum caprearum a sorore interfecta- 
rum, de quo diserté Ovid 

Mrror et innumeris structam de cornibus aram Cydippe 
Acontio, 99. Vid. quoque Politian. Syll. 1.52. 

68. *2 ’xoAdov, woadol.] Istiusmodi alliterationes multhm in 
deliciis habuerunt poete, ut ex multorum locis manifestum est. 
‘Theocr. Id. xxvi. 26. 

FE cpeos wévonuxe nad od evn gepovecs, 
ubi Euripidis imitationem in fabula cognomini agnosco, qui dixit, 

Tlévdevs 8 omac poy wévdos cicolres Odors 

Tois coios, Kade Ss. 
Allusio,- sive ut vocat Hermogenes (iv. de Inventione) raenyyois, 
quam tunc fieri ait, dray Oo } tTeeis } Técoapas ASEes } dvdmara eimy 
Tis, Owoin pev HyouvTa, Vidhopov Os Tiy CyAwow eyvovra. Placet ex- 
empla ex. ejus Persis depromere. Xenophon. Heiles tov HeiPiav 
Homerus : "Hros xanxmediov ’AAniov ol05 XAXTO, 

| “Ov duuiy xaridwv, marov avipmmay cArgsivoy" 

Thucydides : Kel piv tor Aiyuntos tro rh Eépkn Bacsagi eyévero, 
wAyy Auveraion Tod ev Tois EAsos Buoirzws, ToUrov OF dic preyelos TOD 
eAeous ovx Hovvaro EAciv, x.T.A. Sic Cicero in Orat. pro P. Sextio: 
Vultis recordari vultum ?. Si nondum. scelera vulneraque inusta 
Reip. cultis recordari, vulium atque incessum animis intueamini. 

72. actu Kupyyys.| Corripuit syllabam que alls producitur, nec 

tamen id sine exemplo, inquit Scaliger ad Catull. vil. 4. : 
Laserpiciferis jacet Cyrents ; 
et Hermesianax, "Avipa Kupfvaiv x.7.A. B. Sic Vulcanius antea. 
75. ’Apicroréays.] Aristeus, filius Apollinis ex nympha vena- 
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trice Cyrene, rex Arcadia, ut est apud Apollon. i., Cic. de Nat. 
Deor. ui., Ovid. Fast. 1, et Virg. Georg. iv. quem pre ceteris 
vide. B. 

78. ainzovowy.] Sic et cadere Latinis verbum sacrificiis pro- 
prium ; Agna cadet vobis. S. 

7Q. oeio 88 Bwmol x.7.A.] Eadem omnia hoc versu expressit 
Catullus, viii. 

Florido mihi ponitur picta vere corolla. 

88. rébuias.| Schol. apsopévar sic Opp. Cyneg’ ill. xvgioy quap, 
Pind. xupio év wy, et Eurip. xdpiov jyap et xuelav qwegay dicit; 
Aristophanes item xvplay éxxAnociay, todterTs vopsov xah dormpcvny 
xah nexugayevyy. (B.) 

Ql. civw.] Sic vint pernicies, Catull. 

Q6. 7h, i, Hasyov.] Sic Claudian. Omnis ‘lo Pean’ regia 
sonat.—Proclus, [diay 32 éoriv eldos wins cis mavras viv ypudomevoy 
Gsods, To 0 meAcoy iiws amevéepeto tH “AmdAAwM xab TH "Agreplds enh 
xatamavoe Aotuwy xa} vordy adduevas. S, 

105. 8c mévrog.| Editio Epistole Vindiciani, quem alii De- 
signationem puto vocant Archiatrorum Comitis, habet proverbi- 
alem hance de Nilo locutionem: Quibus ego presentibus, clemen- 
tissime Imperator, tantis sudoris ejus abstersionibus laboravi, ut 
st dict fas est, Nilus ex ejus corpore videretur effluere: Nilus enim 
maximorum amnium non postremi personam sustinet. Dion. 
Longin. Hee)" 
pesugdd pein ie at aa ei xa} Braxteyy] xah XP HT eat araAa [rov] 
Neldoy, xclIorpoy, ‘Phvov, wordy & ers paaaoy tov’Qxéavoy. Sil. Ital. 

——montes ut Atlas, ut flumina Nilus. 
Hine flumen ingenii est eloquentia potans et uberans hac oratione ; 
nudlius est tantum flumen ingenii, nulla dicendi aut scribendi tanta 
gis. Sic Demosthenes et Ovidius locuti sunt. Apollinar. Sydon, 
Et qui pro ingenio fluente nullis, 
Corneli Tacite, es tacendus ort. 
Auson. Profess.v. Mox inde cursim, more torrentis freti, 
| Epos ligastt metricum, 
Contrarium est ingentum rorans, id est, non fluens sed stillans, 
apud Pomp. Mel. Omnia, qua magna copia mgruunt, fluctibus 
comparantur : 
Mane salutantum totis vomit edibus undanm. 
Valerianus ad Matt. vu. Barth, Adv, (S.) 


Thou. xxxv. *Evbev gua ins TOE cry Spevos poo Af ob Ta 
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Proverbialiter—Catull. cxii. 2.—Cetera sunt maria. Hebrei 
eodem proverbio utuntur, in Threnis Hieremiz, ii. 13. Magna est, 
sicut mare, tribulatio tua. Callimachus malé audiebat apud poetas, 
quod semper parva poematia scripserit. Eluc respexit Propertius, 
LT.3. 39. Sed neque Phlegreos Jovis Enceladique tumultus 

. Intonet angusto pectore Callimachus. 

109. Méaicces.] Porphyr. lib. de Antro Nymph. Tas Anuyrpos 
iepeis, ws THs yboving Oeds ptoridas, ‘MeAlocas’ of maAccos excdAoiv. 
Eurip. Schol. ad Hippol. rag tepelag (Anuytpos) ‘Merioous’ exaroiiy of 
molyras. S. . 

111, HiSaxos 2& iegys.] Fontes fluviorum sacri habebantur ab 
antiquis, ut inde ingens commodum humano generi proveniret. 
Hine descendit quod proverbium Graeci de re imusitata habent 
(apud Laert.) “Avw iéguv norapav ywootos meyos. Extat autem in 
Medea Euripidis. Horat. 

—ad aque lene caput sacre. 
Theocr. ———10 9 eyyudev iepdv vdwp. 
Propert. Divini fontes. } 
Frontinus de Aqueductibus: Fontium memoria cum sanctitate 
adhuc extat et colitur. Hinc a Cicerone De Legg. in, Fontis 
Ara memoratur, et De Nat. Deorum, ni. Fontis Delubrum. S$. 
_—dxpovautov.] Sic Hom. Aivov dwroy, ofvov dwrov, quod Plautus 
sepiuscule jlos vine.  Philostrat. “Avéos mupds, quod AXschylus 
avdos ‘Hoaicrov, flos flamme. Sic apud A. Gellium flos cene pro 
delicatissima coena. Alu flos Bacchi, flos Liberi. Virgilius, eodem 
sensu quo Noster, Summum laciis, et alibi flos lactis, quod Itala 
adhuc fior di latte. S. 

Virg. flos faring, quod Angli adhuc flower (flour) Lucret. flos 
@vi, Pindar. Pyth. iv. dvéos 748a5, Senec. Hippol. flos juvente, fios 
etatis apud Livium et Apuleium. Quod optimum purissimumque 
est in quaque re, id florem rei appellarunt veteres: exempla 
passim obvia. j 
- 112. $4dg0c.] Malé Robortellus et alii g@cvos: precatur enim 
poeta, ut Momus ibi habitet ubi Mors, id est, ut intereat. (B.) 
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REMARKS 


To prove that Josephus is an Historian and Apologist of 
| the Gospel. 


No. L1.—[ Continued from No. XXXII. p. 380.] 


Havine in the preceding Number proved, I presume by satis- 
factory evidence, that Epaphroditus, the master of Epictetus and 
minister of Nero, was a Christian, it is natural to conclude that the 
books against Apion, dedicated to him by Josephus, were intended 
to support and promote the Gospel; and this conclusion is ren- 
dered unquestionable by one or two passages that occur in them. 
That I might.not be suspected to misrepresent the original, I will 
here take some extracts from it. O¥ pay &AAd xa wander Hoy 


TeipavTas xal tTHy meds AAAHAOUS HudY Ouovolay, xal THY THY oYTwY ava 
dori, xab TO Pidrspryov ey Tals Teyvasc, nal TO xepTEpsKoy EY THIS UmEp THY 
wouoy avayxoics 70 yap lauparimraroy Ore ywols rod Tig Hoos Erayw- 
you ob dercaoros, adTos xed: adrov loxucev 6 vomos" xak women 6 Beds dict 
mayTos TO xoomod meGolryxev, oUTWS 6 vdmos Oia MavTwy avipwmwy BeBa~ 
Gimev’ airs O€ Tis Exaoros THy TaTpide xual Tov olxoy emioXoTmY TOY at- 
TOU, Tig Um 200 Asvyoudvois odx amioTHTE .... . xalyao El my cUViemeED 
AUTO) Tis Aperijs Thy vouwy dmavrey, Urd Tod mAnDous yoo Tay CyAodyTOY 
maryee Ppovery ex adrois mponybyuev. Con. Ap.1.2.§. 59. Moreover, mul- 
titudes for some time become exceedingly zealous for our worship ; 
nor is there a city among the Greeks, nor a nation among the Bar- 
barians, to whom the custom of observing the sabbath as we (Jews) 
do, has not been extended, and who do not endeavour to imitate the 
cordiality and harmony, the distribution of ther property, the 
industry in their callings, the patience under tortures in support of 
our laws, which are evinced amongst us. And what is most worthy 
of admiration in this respect is, that this zeal for our law ts 
awakened, not by any allurement from pleasure or profit, but by 
the internal excellence of the law itself. And as God pervades 
the whole world, so his law has at length pervaded all mankind ; 
and whoever reflects on his own country, and even his own fumily, 
will find evidence of the assertions now made by me... . Andif we 
ourselves were not sensible of the superior excellence of our laws, 
we should be taught to glory in them by the multitudes who embrace 
them. 
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In this passage, it is asserted that some time before the compo- 
sition of it, a zeal for the Jewish religion broke forth among the 
nations; and that multitudes of Greeks and Barbarians in every 
place had eagerly received it. Are we to understand this of Ju- 
daism as the termis now used in contradistinction to Christianity ? 
If so, the assertion made by Josephus is a gross falsehood. The 
teachers of Judaism, however zealous to make converts, never en- 
tertained the thought of planting their religion among the Gentiles, 
‘Their worship was entirely local, and every convert was expected 
to reside in Judea, or at least on solemn occasions to visit the 
temple. And if they entertained the generous design of bringing 
mankind at large to the knowledge of the true God, and to the 
cultivation of the moral virtues, that design would have been hope- 
Jess, and even impossible ; for they blended with these fundamental 
principles, netions the most repugnant to the rest of mankind. 
‘The name of Jews was odious even to a proverb; many of their 
rites were ridiculous in the eyes of .a stranger, and too oppressive 
even for themselves to bear. Above all, the doctrine of an expected 
Messiah to subjugate and not to save the world, excluded for ever 
all hope of converting the Gentiles to Judaism. From the advent 
of our Lord to the destruction of Jerusalem, the leading men 
among the Jews, by their wild expectation of emancipation and 
universal conquest, were incessantly employed im irritating the 
Romans, and the tributary nations around them, rather. than in 
schemes of proselyting them to their faith: and after the fall of the 
Jewish state, their religion would, instead of being diffused among 
the Gentiles, have been completely extinguished, had it not survived 
in the scattered remnants of that unhappy nation. 

When Jesus announced the Gospel, he professed not to teach a 
new religion, but to fulfil the law and the prophets. His religion 
therefore was the religion of his ancestors, improved, refined, and 
spiritualised. With this view he considered the institutions of 
Moses and the language of the prophets under the figure of a diving 
being ; the external ordinances, or the express literal signification, as 
constituting the body, while the implied, spiritual sense formed the 
soul of the Jewish Scriptures. This new interpretation formed the 
nature and grounds of the dispute between the advocates of the 
Gospel and its opponents among the Jews. ‘The latter, taking the 
words of Moses and the prophets in a literal sense, expected a tem- 
poral king; and contining their attention to the lettgr of the law, 
considered it only asa system of external ordinances. But the former, 
overlooking the literal and primary signification, hike the body or 
flesh, as of inferior importance, rested in the spiritual meaning as 
the soul, the essential part, of Moses and the’ prophets. Hence, 
while the Scribes and Pharisees degraded the religion of their 


% 
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fathers below its natural standard, Christ and his followers regarded 
it as a divine institution, addressing its exterior only to the infancy 
of human society, but expanding from sense to intellection with the 
progress of reason, till the period was ripe for the promised 
Messiah. In the fulness of time the Messiah came, rising like the 
sun with all the majesty and mildness of truth. Supported by the 
power, and illumined by the wisdom of God, he drew aside the 
veil of sense: the twilight of rites and symbols disappeared, and the 
Gospel with life and immortality emerged mto a bright eternal day. 
This is the light in which Philo and Josephus considered the re- 
ligion of Jesus. ‘The terms Christianity and Christians had 
originated with the enemies of the Gospel; and these noble authors, 
in common with the rest of the Jewish believers, rejected them as 
terms of reproach, obviating by that means the objection made, on 
one hand, that the followers of Jesus were apostates from Moses, 
and, on the other, that the Gospel was a new religion. Whenever 
then, they speak of the religion of the Jews or the laws of Moses, 
they mean that religion or that law spiritualised and perfected by 
Jesus Christ. Of this we have the most satisfactory proof in the 
testimonies they give to its diffusion among the gentiles, which 1s 
not in the smallest degree true of Judaism, but in the strictest sense 
true of the Gospel. Thus m the paragraph before us Josephus 
asserts that, long before he wrote it, a zeal for the Jewish worship 
broke out among the nations; that there was no city or place 
among Greeks or Barbarians, where it was not made known and 
embraced ; the law of God being thus, like God himself, rendered 
universal. ‘This we know to have been the case with regard to 
Christianity. Between sixty and seventy years before the apostles 
had received their commission to preach and to convert the heathens, 
and within the space of 50 years, there was not a place in the civi- 
lized world where the glad tidings of the Gospel were not known 
and welcomed. It is remarkable that the heathen converts were 
not in general inferior to their Jewish brethren in the zeal they 
showed for the new faith, in the credit which they reflected on its 
influence, or nthe firmness with which they attested its truth ; and 
this circumstance is observed by Josephus when he says that, ‘¢ if 
we Jews were not sensible of the superior excellence of our laws, 
we should be taught to glory in them by the multitude of converts 


‘who embrace them.” 


Before the advent of Christ, the sanctions of the Jewish religion 
were altogether temporal, its rewards and punishments being con- 
fined to good and evil in the present life. But after the mode of 
interpreting it in’a metaphorical sense was taught by Christ, it was 
a natural consequence. that, as a spzritual prince was understood 
to be presignified under the symbols of a temporal prince, so the 
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language immediately expressive of the present sensible world might 
be construed as holding forth an intimation, and even the assurance, 
of a higher, and spiritual state. It was this construction, it appears 
to me, more than any direct express prediction, that enabled our 
Lord to refer his adversaries to the Jewish Scriptures as containing 
eternal life, (John v. 39.); and the great apostle of the Gentiles to 
affirm that he said ‘ none other things than those which Moses and 
the prophets did say should come.” Acts, 26. ‘The doctrine of a 
future state arising from the supposed immortality of the human 
soul prevailed not only in Judea, but in other countries. Our 
Saviour might have availed himself of this popular notion, as a 
powerful auxiliary in support of the Gospel. But though i some 
places he uses the common language respecting the soul, he has no 
where adduced its-immortality in favor of its surviving the stroke 
of death. He might have considered the notion as very un- 
certain, or altogether erroneous ; at all events he could not but think 
it an improper subject of testimony; since its advocates, if they 
submitted to suffer im its support, would only evince the szncerity, 
not the éruth of their faith. Our Saviour therefore seems to have 
forbidden all discussion of this important question, in the commis- 
sion which he gave to his apostles; and to have taught them to 
rest their own faith and the faith of others on the fact of his own 
resurrection as a pledge, as the first fruits of the resurrection of all 
mankind. ‘This fact, of which they were eye-witnesses, and in 
which they were deeply interested, they could not have mistaken. 
Now if we examine the preaching of the apostles, we shall per- 
ceive that, though due use was made of Moses and the prophets, 
of the works of Christ, and of the descent of the Spirit, the principad 
cause of the conversion of the Gentiles, was the doctrine of a future 
state, placed on a solid foundation by the resurrection of Christ. 
It followed, moreover, that as the immortality of the soul was not 
insisted upon by Jesusand his apostles, it was naturally concluded 
that death was not its separation from the body, but a suspension 
of life in the grave; and that there could be no hope of a new life 
till the resurrection of the body. This conclusion might not 
necessarily follow ; but it was natural to be drawn from the silence 
of the evangelical teachers on a question in which, if true, they 
might fairly avail themselves of the prejudice of mankind. | Fortu- 
nately, Josephus is not silent on this important point. ‘ ‘The re- 
ward of those who conform to our laws, is not silver, or gold, or 
acrown of olive, or some such honor: but each one believes, 
having in himself the testimony of his conscience (i.e. entertaining 
a firm and conscientious conviction) that, as our lawgiver foretold, 
and God has afforded a mighty proof, if they keep our laws, and 
when necessary cheerfully die for them, God has appoited them 
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to live again, and after a revolution of ages receive a better life.” 
"ANAM abros Exacros alta Td cuverdds Eyav paprupovy, menloreuxe, TOD 
piv vouolerou mpotyreicavros, Tov 62 Oso THy mioti ioyupay mapéoyy- 

XOTOS, OTS TOS TOUS vomous Siaguadtacs, xav deo Ovnoxe brép adray mpo- 
Gduws arolavoticw, Elwxsv 6 Ozds yeviobas Te maAW, xed Blov cyuslvw AaBelv 
éx mepitponnc, Kc. §. 30. 

‘The arguments, which prove that Josephus is here speaking of 
the Gospel, may thus be briefly stated: ‘he law of Moses, or, as 
he calls it, the law of God, had at the time be wrote, that is, about 
70 years after the resurrection of our Saviour, pervaded the whole 
world, and was received with ardor by multitudes in every place 
and in every city. This is mot true of the religion of Moses as now 
understood 2 any sense: it is true of the religion of Moses, as 
perfected and spiritualised by Jesus Christ, 27 the strictest sense. 

The sanctions of Judaism were limited to the present state ; the 
sanctions of the Gospel were extended by Christ to a future world ; 
and they rest chiefly on the foundatioa of his death and resurrection, 
which he was authorised by God to announce, as a pledge of the 
resurrection of all mankind. Josephus, therefore, means the Gos- 
pel, and not Judaism, when he represents all men as embracing it 
from a firm confidence in the proof which: God had given of a 
future existence. 

The cause of the attachment of the Jews and the conversion of 
the Gentiles to the law of Moses was, according to Josephus, a 
firm belief of a future life: and it appears from the book of the 
Acts, as well as from the early fathers, that this belief was the 
principal, if not the on/y, cause of the prevalence of Christianity. 
By the law of Moses, be must, therefore, have meant that law as it 
was fulfilled by Jesus Christ. 

By Christ and his apostles we are taught to expect that we shall 
live again, because we shall rise frum the dead ; and this great event 
shall take place at some remote period which God has appointed 
m his wisdom. ‘This was the conviction of the converts spoken of 
by the Jewish histonan. "They embraced, and when necessary died 
for the divine law, not because they believed in the immortality of 
the soul, and in its survival of the body after death, but because 
God has solemnly promised after a revolution of ages to confer 


on them a new and better life. 
JOHN JONES. 
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HERCULANENSIAN PAPYRA. 


As the attention of the public has, since the researches of Walpole 
and Drummond, been once more directed towards the Herculanen- 
sian Papyra, a catalogue of those, whose subjects and authors have 
been ascertained with precision, may not be wholly uninteresting. 
Its value may be somewhat enhanced by its being hitherto unpub- 
lished at Naples. I obtained permission to have the catalogue 
which is preserved in the Studi transcribed, and transmit this 
copy after having examined its accuracy. 


Rome, Feb. 4, 1818. PHILELLENUS. 


ee 


Societa Reale Borbonica, Napoli. 
NoTaMENTO Dt Votumi pi Paprro secondo l’ordine col quale 
sono stati suolti. 


Di Filodemo intorno la Musica 
Di Filodemo intorno la Rettorica 
Filodemo intorno la Rettorica 
Filodemo intorno i Vizj, e le opposte Virtd 
Filodemo intorno i Fenomeni, ed 1 Segni 
Filodemo intorno la Rettorica Commentar} 
Filodemo intorno i Vizj, e le opposte Virtu, e di coloro 

in cul sono i intorno a che 
Filodemo intorno la Rettorica 
Filodemo intorno i Vizj 
Filodemo di cid che deve farsi, e della causa e di al- 
cune altre cose Trattati memorabili 

Filodemo intorno ai Poemi 
Filodemo intorno la Rettorica 

Di Epicuro intorno la Natura 
Filodemo intorno la Rettorica 
Filodemo intorno la Grazia 
Filodemo mtorno la Ricchezza 
Epicuro intorno la Natura 
Epicuro intorno la Natura 
Epicuro intorno la Natura 
Epicuro intorno ja Natura 
Epicuro mtorno la Natura 
Epicuro intorno la Natura 
Filodemo Commentary intorno la Rettorica 
Filodemo intorno ai Dei 
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Filodemo intorno la Rettorica 
Filodemo intorno ai Poemi 
Epicuro intorno la Natura 
Di Colote sul Liside di Platone 
Epicuro intorno la Natura 
Filodemo intorno la Marte 
Di Polistrato sul Disprezzo irraggionevole 
Filodemo intorno ai Filosofi 
Di Demetrio intorno ai Poemi 
Filodemo intorno ad Epicuro 
Epicuro intorno la Natura 
Epicuro intorno la Natura 
Di Cameisco intorno alla Amicizia 
Demetrio intorno alla Geometria 
Di Crisippo intorno alla Providenza 
Filodemo intorno ad Omero 
Epicuro intorno la Natura 
Filodemo intorno ai Costumi, e alle Vite, Opera com- 
pendiata dai Libri di Zenoue, o sia imtorno alla 
Liberta di Dire 
Filodemo intorno al Modo di Conversare 
Filodemo intorno all’ fra 
Filodemo intorno ai Vizj, ed opposte Virta 
Filodemo interno al Culto degli Dei 
Filodemo intorno ai Poemi. 


ADVERSARIA LITERARIA. 


No. Xv1. 
Extract from a Letter by Dr. Bentley to John George Grevius, 


comprising the leading arguments against the genuineness of 
the Epistles of Phalaris, commonly so called. See Bentleu Epist. 
p- 98. 


(1.) “ Obitum Phalaridis, secundum Eusebium et Suidam, incidere 
in Olymp. lvii. In Epistola autem ultima mentionem esse Yivriéwr. 
Phintiam vero urbem Olymp. demum cxxyv. conditam, ab Agrigenti 
tyranno Phintia nomen habuisse. (Diod. p. 867.) 

(2.) Ibidem una cum Phintiensibus nominari Tedwous, tanquam ab 
illis diversos; atqui eosdem esse Phintienses (idem ibid.) qui antea 
Geloi dicti. 

(3.) Epistola xcii. eis "AXacoavy. Sed Alesam primum conditam 
esse Olymp. xciv. (Idem p. 246.) 
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(4.) In Epistola Ixx. wornpiwy Onprrrciwy: Pocula autem Thericlea 
a Thericle figulo appellari, (Athen. p. 470.) qui equalis erat Aristo- 
phanis Comici. 

*(5.) In Ep. Ixxxv. ZaykdXa‘ovs, in xxi. et Ixxxiv. Meconviovs. Sed 
eosdem esse Zancleos, qui (Thucyd. Herod.) Messenii vocati Olymp.~ 
Ixxili, sub Anaxilao Rhegii tyranno. 

(6.) Ep. xv. et allis Tupouevetras. Taurominium (Diod. Lib. xiv, xv.) 
autem conditum Olymp. cv. 

(7.) Ep. xxxv. Adyos épyou oxeca: hujus (Laert. Plutarch.) sententia 
auctorem fuisse Democritum post Olymp. Ixxx. 

Hec, et alia multo plura,” &c. &c. 

* * On the origin of Doctor Bentley’s Dissertation, &c. see Bent- 

lei Epist. p.95. 


EG 


Derivation of the word PecunIA. 


The word pecunia comes from pecu, an old expression denoting 
the same with peews. The common origin is the Greek réxos, vellus, 
Pecu, and the plural pecua, occur in Plautus and Livy. Before the 
invention of coin barter was used, and wealth estimated according to 
the number of live-stock of which a man was possessed. In the sixth 
Iliad, Glaucus exchanges his golden armour, worth one hundred head 
of oxen, with Diomedes for his brazen armour, worth but nine,—é€xa- 
rouPot évveaBoiwr. The term golden fleece, in quest of which the 
Argonauts are said to have sailed, will receive illustration froin this 
consideration. Compare Virgil. Eclog. ii. 20. 

Quam dives pecoris nivei, quam lactis abundans ; 
Mille mez Siculis errant in montibus agne. 

And again, in the Zneid: 
Dives equum, dives pictai vestis et auri. 

Ovid, Metam. xiii, 

Hoc pecus omne meum est; multe quoque vallibus errant ; 
Multas sylva tegit ; multe stabulantur in antris. 

Homer, Iliad B. . 

——— _ rodiapye Ovéarn. 

—— Iliad lL 
- xire tréorn, 

Aiyes 6uov, oiés 7, & of Gomera TompaivorTo, 
Theoerit. Idyll. xi. 
"AXN wiros rawiros éyw, Bdra xyidva Bdokw. 
—_— 


Meyddwy axodcobdavery dpaprny evyevés. 
Fragm, apud Longin, zepi tpous. 
So read for the common dmoAcobalvery, a form never used in Attic 
Greek. Compare Ovid; 
Quem si non tenuit, magnis tamen excidit ausis, 
And Propertius ; 
Quod si deficiant vires, audacia certe 
- Laus erit: in magnis et voluisse sat est. 
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With respect to the expression ebyeveés dpdprnua, compare Pope’s 
Elegy on the Death of an Unfortunate Young Lady: 
Ambition first sprung from your blest abodes, 
The glorious fault of angels and of gods. 
Again, in The Temple of Fame: 
And here and there disclosed a brave neglect. 
Se also Publius Syrus, the gnomologist : 
Est Aonesta turpitudo pro bona causa mori. 


a 
Keirat 8 douros, cop’ boels adynddve. 
Eurip. Med. 24. 


The poet seems to have had in his eye (which none of the commen- 
tators have observed) the following line from Homer : 
Keir’ ap’ dotros, dxacros édyrvos, ide Tornros.—Odyss. A. 788. 


The poetical expression ‘to deliver over unto death,’ is Greek, it 
should seem, as well as Latin. Virgil has, 
Quos dat tua dextera letho. AEN, Xi. 172. 

And Pindar, 


TlodAovs &idwor Oavdrw. 


Olympic. 
iain amecananal 


Chronology of Horace’s Works, according to Dr. Bentley. 


Horace’s Age. Works. Date. B.C. 
26, 27, 28 eeeee First book of Satires e+s++s 38 36 
31, 32, 33 ++++++ Second book of Satires «+++ 33 31 
84,355 eorece Epodes sees cesces ececes 30 29 
36, 37, 38 seeees First book of Odes «e+eeees 28 26 
40, 41, — eeeee- Second book of Odes «+++ 24 23 
42,43, — eeecese Third book of Odes -e++++ 22 21 
40, 47, — +e+ee+ First book of Epistles »«+s+5 18 17 
49, 50, 51 Fourth book of Odes and Secular poem 15 = 13 

The rest afterwards. 


ee eo 


The figure of Speech called by Grammarians 
ANACOLUTHON. 

When an author begins a sentence with a construction, which, in 
order to be complete, ought to fall, in a natural and grammatical 
order, upon a subsequent part of that sentence,—as, for instance, 
when he begins with a nominative suspended (pendens nominativus), 
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Avhich to all appearance belongs to a verb forthcoming,—and 
no such subsequent part,—or verb,—is to be found,—but. -the 
train of ideas pursued flies off at once into a construction quite at va- 
riance with what was looked for, the figure which thus takes place is 
termed Anacoluthon, (from avaxédovdos, pracedentibus non adherens). 

One of the most remarkable instances where this figure occurs, is 
to be found in Homer, Hiad Z. 506. seqq. 
‘Os & Gre ris orards immos, dkoarijcas él barrn, 
eas Laie 
Aecspov aroppntas, Selec rediow Kpoaivwr, 
— Eiw6ds Novecbat-évppetos rorapoio, 
Kvdidwr, tod Sé xapn yer’ api b8 yatrac 
"Opos diooovrar 6S ayXainge werodas, -—— 
Hitherto the grammatical order is correct and according to rule, and 
the reader is prepared to expect a verb to 6 dé, as he found one be- 
fore to ixros, and yaira. Instead of which he meets all unexpectedly 
with a break at wezo.8as, and the direction of the whole sentence is 
thus turned off, as it were, into another channel, — 
‘Pippa € yotva déper pera 7 ij0ea Kal vopor imrwy. 
Other instances occur in Virgil ; 
Urbem, quam statuo,—vestra est.’ 
‘In Terence : 


fEneid. 


Quas credis esse has, non sunt vere nuptie. Andr. 
Populo ut placerent, quas fecissent, fabulas— Prolog. ad Andr. 
And in Euripides : 
MaAdur b€ réurecy pe? Oidizov Krewos yovos 
Marreia ceva Ao€iou 7’ én’ éoyapas,— 


"Ey rao éxeorparevaay ’Apyetor roduy. Pheniss. 


The custom (in a Grammar-school in the North of England) 
of pronouncing the Greek 2 like the combination 6c,” and not like 
the English z (as is the common method of pronunciation), is com- 
pletely justified by a passage in Bentley’s Dissertation on the Epistles . 
of Phalaris. See p. 173. In speaking of the introduction of some 
new Greek letters into the language, he expressly says that, in the 
earlier ages, before the introduction of ¢@ the Greeks used d¢, and 
that the substituted double letters were afterwards sounded in the 
same manner as their constituent parts had been formerly ; for that 
the language was the same. Now it is not easy to conceive the termi- 
nation adow pronounced like the English azo. Add to this, that the 
custom derives still further support from the metathesis which takes 
place in the Doric dialect of od for 2, that is dc. 


a 


* Id est, Urbs, quam urbem statuo, vestra est. Ep. 
? Thus, the Italians pronounce the words gazetta, zona, as though they 
were spelled gadsetta, dsona. 
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Nov and vu. ‘ 


The precise difference between the import of these two words may 
be thus laid down. 


Noy signifies the “ now” of time. 
Nur ——— argument. 


So we should say, ei wore 7AOes, €XOE kat viv. <<‘ If you ever did 
come, come now—se. instantly.” ‘ Come, [aye, and let it be] now.” 

But where the other form occurs, viz. the enclitic for instance, so: 
Meyakdijs fev vuv ovrws éxnpacce,—* Megacles, for his part then, was 
going on so, or so,”—the word may be ustially represented in English 
by then, where it is similar to the Greek ovy. But yuv so circum 
stanced is, generally, less emphatic than ody: it serves frequently to 
brace together the opening particles of a sentence, where itself is, 
almost universally, a secondary particle. Ody, on the other hand, is 
mostly a primary one. 

By the way, our English words now and then are used precisely in 
the same manner. ‘‘ Come, (we say) and let it be now,” (emphatically, 
and with a tone equivalent to the Greek circumflex). ‘* If it is done 
at all, it must be done then.” Where both evidently have reference 
to time. On the other side, we say: “I told you now what would 
be the consequence ;” ‘ Well then, let him do it, if he can.” Here 
is no reference to time. The historical usage too (as it may be called), 
«*« Now Barabbas was a robber ;” ‘‘ Now it came to pass,” &c., is of 
the latter sort. — 


Gr 


It has been observed that the celebrated expression in a passage 
(quoted by Longinus) from Herodotus, book vi. “Emi évpod yap axpijs 
éxerat pty ra mpnypara kK.T.. was popes from Homer : 

vu yap yy) TAVYTETOLY ézi Evpod 7 toTaTral aKpijs 


i} pada dvypos dreOpos ’Ayaiors, Hé Provar. 


It has not yet been remarked, that the historian Procopius has used 
the same expression : *Hy pey ovy éxi roy TONE MLOV | LW, ert cupou pev 
axpijs Ta Tpaypara jyiy orioera. p. 41. Edit. Princ. which for twper 
and Evpov, that we have restored to the text, reads toiuev and Enpod. 
And again ; Ois ra rpaypara éml Evpov apis, Oorep jpiv ra viv, torav- 
vat. p. 228. ejusd. Edit. Procopius seems here to have had in view 
both the passage from Homer and that from Herodotus, 


7 


Potores. 


Vix adsunt, properant mensis considere leti 
Potores, ictoque simul quasi foedere, bella 
Indicunt vino, unanimique capacia poscunt 
Pocula, nil pejus quam pocula parva timentes. 
Quam male tum vetulum, non servatura, tour 
Heu fragili nimium mupimine cera tuetur | 
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Objicibus ruptis fervet, vitroque nitenti 
Gemmeus exsultat, leni cum murmure, Bacchus. 

_Irrequieta manus it amica lagena per omnes, 
Perque manus omnes redit irrequieta lagena. 
Pocula jam ‘crebro crepitant admota vicissim. 
‘Tum vapor involvens multa caligine mentem 
Surgit, et in venas discedit plarimus ardor. 
Visus hebet duplici delusus imagine ; credunt 
Circum se volvi muros et tecta rotari. 

Nec mora: confuso miscentur murmure cantus, 

Queis longe et late vicinia tota remugit. 

Felices nimium Arcadiz telluris alumni, 

Vos quibus haud molles dotali munere finxit 
Auriculas natura; melos qui fundere durum 
Assueti, durum securi audire potestis. 

Quales concentus! stridens hic perstrepere aspro 
Gutture, hic eliso longam modulamine vocem 
Protrahere, ille sonis gravibus producere gaudet, 
Tinnit acuta alius: si quis caret arte canendi, 
Interea tremulo exercet stridore susurros. 

At simul ut siccam sitientia guttura ravim 
Contraxere, merum poscunt iterumque reposcunt. 
Jam sensim subeunt convicia, jurgia, rixe ; 
Pocula ad ora volant, volat omnis ad ora supellex, 
Et trahit ingentem mensa exturbata ruinam. ay 


EXAMINATIONS FOR THE CLASSICAL 
MEDALS AT CAMBRIDGE. 


Our readers will have seen the method of examination at Cam- 
bridge for one of the public Scholarships, in p. 180. of No. XX XT. 
We now add the examination proposed in February last for the 
two Classical Medals, at the same University. 


First day.—Meorning. Latin Essay: subject: ‘ Oderunt. pec- 
care boni virtutis amore.—Evenmg. An Extract from Lord 
Chesterfield’s Letters into Latin Prose. 

Second day.—Morning. Latin Hexameters: subject: ‘Somnus 
agrestium Lenis virorum,’ &c.—Evening. Translation of Shen- 
stone’s Song, entitled ‘ Daphne’s Visits,’ into Latin Elegiacs. 

Third day.—Morning. Apol.. Rhod. Arg. iv. 350-393. into 
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English Prose. Quote parallel passages in Virgil, Homer, and 
Euripides. Adsch. Ag. 926—256. into English | Prose and Latin 
Verse. Quote. the passage of Lucretius, which appears to be 
imitated from >it. Evening. .Aristoph.. Ran. 895—904, 993— 
1008. into English Prose». Thesmophor. «1186-1159. into 
English Verse. “Mention the different metres. ’ Lysistr. 1297— 
1322. into. Attic G reek. (uote passages in the T ragedians, which 
are imitated in.any of these extracts. 

Fourth day.—Into) English. Prose: Thucyd. v. 16., and an 
extract from the wep} xarampen Blas of /Mschines. 

Fifth day.—Extract from Dryden’s Prose Works: Vol. ii. p. 
269. into Greek Prose. Milton, Sonnet 23. into Greek Tragic 
Iambics. Comus-v. 982.: ‘ Noble Lord +++» and intemperance,’ 
into Greek 'Tragic Anapestics. 

Sixth day.—Cicero, Epist. vi. 18.: and Persius, Sat. v. 161. 
to the end, into English Prose. 


MOLA JUVENTUTIS RESTAURATRIX. 
CARMEN COMITIALE,. 


_ Narune effeetas vires, tardumque Senecte 
Languorem, et siccas occulta febre medullas 
Lugebant veteres ; nondum ars reparaverat evi 
Deciduos flores, avidumque fefellerat orcum. 
Frusira illis medicus salientem pollice venam 
Arguto explorat, pingui-de cortice frustra 
Balsama guttatim exsudant—Mors frigida, membris 
Se furtim, insinuans vitai claustra relaxat. 

Discuss tandem tenebre, atque evanida cele 
Nubila discedunt: vanas ars dedala curas 
Dispulit. Avterno ridet lasciva lepore 
Progenies humana, mgroque insultat Averno. 

Dic, Musa, ingenii que vis: miracula rerum. 
ignota explicuit ; qua debilis arte,;Senectus 

~‘Pulsa fugit, tremulos late dum fusa per artus 
Dia salus redit, et pigro se corpore miscet. 

Admiranda, pedes bis senos, machina plano | 
Assurgens campo erigitur ; non ila rotanti 
Ventorum impulsu, aut rapida versatilis unda: 


Comitiale. 


; Urgetur : : Quivis anse ‘moderamine curve 
Obtortam regat adsistens. — Compagine ligni 
Quadrati aptatur PyXis ; ;—de mar gine preceps 
Extrema huc sénior demittitur:; js alicet omnes 
Corporee excedunt pestes ; rediviva repente 
Luxuriant membra, et juvenilis subsilit.ardor.. 
Discolor huc ccetu certatim turba frequenti 

-Conveniunt. Sonitus passim obversantur ad aures 
Confusi, et tremulum fluitans natat aere murmur. 
Singultu, en! vetuli titubans labat mterrupto 
Lingua loquax; illi obluctantem-tussis anhelans 
Pulmonem quatit, atque artus nervosque coactat. 
Plurima pallidulis circum tremebunda labellis 
Mussat anus: macies rugosis tetrica malis 
Incubat, horrendum visu ! curvantur in arcum 
Corpora distorta, et segni languore vacillant. 
Parte alia incedens immani mole movet se 
Cruribus inflatis Hydropicus ; albus aquoso 
Suffusus morbo venter tumet :—exuere annos 
Jam parat, et nitidis iterum juvenescere membris. 

Hos juxta veneranda cohors, quibus invida nomen 
Virginitas peperit multos servata per/annos. 
Si quis forte erat, dudum decor excidit omnis 
Vultibus ; inque vicem ruge, pallorque, famesque 
Corripuere genas ; nunquam illas serus amator 
Solicitat, primo nullus procus ambit ab zvo. 
Non tamen antiquum cessant defendere honorem; 
Et tutari arcem, quam nemo invadere gestit. | 
Ergo ubiconcessa est reparande copia forme, 
Huc omnes propere accurrunt :. licet horridus zgros 
Deformet squalor vultus, humerique tumescant 
In gibbum, aut limos acies obliquet ocellos,., 
Parpureus veniet rursus decor, aptaque nervis | 
Compages membrorum; at vos, pia turba, cavete, 
Casta prius: novus instat amor, nova vota lacessent. 
Non erit ulterius, credo, genus omne virile 
Exosum, juvenis nec jam execrabile nomen. 
Mille parat fraudes Dea Cypria, mille, Cupides 
Et non invitas mox in sua retia coget....)/ 
Haud procul informi subridet lurida vultu 

Turba senum, queis nulla Venus,, nullique Hymenzs 
Surripuere jocos, et ccelibis: otia vite. 
Ile humero, hic lumbis, hic coxa debilis ; Ille 
. Dirigit arboreis trepidus vestigia fuleris. api 
Multaque praterea variisiportenta figurisy, | 
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Matres atque vir agglonierant ; magis horrida nunquam 
Tisiphone visa est, non vipereo ore minaces. 
Gorgones, Harpyieque, aut Graiz bellua Lerne 
Hydra, venenatis circum vallata colubris. 
Nec mora: jamque operi accinctus, preludia tentat 
Impiger, et turbam preco compellat biantem. 
«< ia agite, O cives, queis lento egrore senectus 
Membra hebetat, frigentque effoctee in corpore vires, 
Hic evi datur exuvias, hic semina morbi 
Concreta excutere, atque annos revocare priores. 
Dicite Lo Pxan!—Nature claustra refregit 
Artis vivida vis: gelidas discedere mortes 
En! jubeo, atque omnes vegeta florere juventa., 
Vos, Erebi latebre, plorate, et lurida Ditis 
Limina ;—non aliis posthac immania lethi 
Pallescent umbris adyta, aut Cyllenia proles 
Mittet agens virga trepidos ad ‘Tartara manes. 
Vos quoque, queis vires datur, herbarumque latentem 
Humorem excoquere, et medicos miscere sapores, 
Deserti lugete Machaones;—irnita Phoebi 
Dona jacent; letam. quamvis incocta salutem 
Pharmaca concipiant); quamvis referatur in artus 
Distractos anima Hippolyto, medicamine sensim 
Pzonio fota, atque infusis vivida succis. 
Vos quoque, funeream soliti longo agmine pompam 
Instruere, et vanum pretio conducere luctum, 
Exuite horrorem, et speciose insignia mortis 
Tollite ;—ne picea trepident ferrugine tede, 
Ne fluitet vaga crista, et vertice nutet equino. 
Pelle nova micat,: et rediviva ztate coruscat 
Vipera; ridenti guttarum imbuta lepore, 
Deciduos reparat Pavonis pluma colores ; 
—Nos quoque purpurex florem renovare juventz 
Ars docet, atque iterum validis adolescere membris.” 
Dixerat: Unanimi populus clamore secundum | 
Ingeminat plausum, scalisque interritus heeret 
Pensilibus. Facili momento impulsa rotatur 
Machina, demissoque in capsam desuper egros 
Excipit amplexu vitali, artusque figurat. 
Attritis furtim excedens vis morbida nervis 
 Exprimitur ; passim vitai diditus humor 
Per dubios fluit anfractus, et clausa relaxat 
Spiramenta :. salus roseis perfusa labellis 
Subrubet, atque habilem sinuat per membra vigorem. 
Pro vetulis sensim exiliunt puerique puelleque, _ 
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_ fee veluti Aésonia proles rediviva juventa 
-Luxariat, luditque animis lasciya. novellis, 
In Comitiis: Prioribus: 1774. wmiGwCOLh, AB. 
Coll. Reg. Cantab. Soc. 


_ LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


Under the Patronage of, and Dedicated to, 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE REGENT. 
Prospectus of a new and corrected Edition of the DELPHIN 
CLASSICS; with the Vartorum Novres appended. To 
be intitled The Regent’s Edition. ‘To be prmted and edited by 
A.J. Valpy, M.A. late Fellow of Pembroke College, Oxford. 


Tue high reputation in the Learned World of the DELPHIN 
CLASSICS, and the prevailing scarcity of most of them, leave 
little doubt that their Republication will be received with patron- 
age and approbation. 

The Edition, now proposed to be published under the Patron- 
age of, and Dedicated to, His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
will be printed in a neat and uniform manner. 

The Maps will be beautifully executed ; and the Woon-Curts 
at present existing in the DeLpuin and Variornum EpITIONS 
will also be inserted. 

The avidity with which the DELPHIN CLASSICS are sought, 
and the impracticability of procuring complete Sets, as well as 
the knowledge that they contain many fiteral errors, and that the 
critical labors of the last Century, and the collation of many im- 
portant MSS. have considerably improved the text, encourage the 
Printer in the expectation that a new and corrected Edition wiil 
be regarded in the most favorable manner ; especially as it is con- 
ceived that no library can be considered as complete without a re- 
gular Collection of the CLassics, and the DELPHIN have been 
- ever regarded by the Literary World as most valuable and distin- 

guished Editions. te 

The Notes in the best and latest Variorum Edition will be 
printed at the end of each Author; and the Various Readings 
placed under the Text—thus will be incorporated, as it were, the 
Deruin and the Vartorum Epirions. 
_» The best Indices will be adopted, and carefully collated with 
the Text, to remove the present numerous faults in the references. 
‘The reference will be to the Book and Chapter, and not to the 
_page, by which means the same Index will apply to all other edi- 
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tions. The. Delphin Interpretatio. will be placed.under. the text, 
to preserve the beauty of the page. The Literaria Notitia from 
the Bipont Editions, continued to the present time, will be added 
to each Author. _ 

The whole will be printed uniformly in Octavo, pr. 18s. boards, 
each Part to Subscribers, and £1. 1s. to Non-Subscribers. Each 
Part will contain 672 closely printed pages, without reference to 
the conclusion of any author, so that the Subscribers may bind 
each author in as many Volomes as they please, and arrange them 
oe or chronologically, as most convenient. 

Some ‘Copies will be struck off on very fine thick Royal Paper, 
with a large margin, and hotpressed, Price to Subscribers £1. 16s., 
to Non-Subscribers £2. 2s. each Part. The Price will be raised 
higher to Non-Subscribers, as the Work advances. 

‘The whole will. make about 120 or 130 Parts—and twelve Parts 
will be printed in the year without fail. Each Part to be paid for 
on delivery. 

As only a certain number of Copies will be printed, the Work 
cannot be sold in separate Parts. 

To preserve a fair margin, the page will not be quite so broad 
as the present Octavo Editions. 

It may not be improper to observe, that a complete set of the 
Delphin Editions sold at the Roxburghe Sale in 1812 for above 
£500. and that a uniform set of the VarionuM can scarcely be 
obtained at any price. 

‘The necessity of publishing such a National Work by subscrip- 
tion is obvious, as it prevents all apprehensions of any check to 
its completion, and without which it could not be undertaken. 

A List of Subscribers will be published with the Work. 

As it is confidently hoped that the Subscription will soon enable 
the Work to be sent to press, it may be necessary for such as are 
desirous to subscribe to be early in forwarding their names; and 
at the same time to state darge or small paper, as also the manner 
in which the name should be printed in the List of Subscribers. 

*,.* To save expense, it is particularly requested that a reference 
may “be given to some friend or agent in London, where the Parts 
may be left and the money received. Any Person travelling abroad 
may have his Parts kept at Mr. Valpy’s Office until his return. 

For Subscribers’ Names see Mr. Valpy’s Catalogue at the be- 
ginning of this No. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 
CLASSICAL. 

Mr. Thomas Taylor is now preparing for the press, a tHatisiae 
tion from the Greek of Iamblichus’ Life of Pythagoras, or ‘Pytha- 
goric Life; ‘which ‘Will’ also ‘be accompanied with a translation 
of the Ethical Pythagoric Fragments in Shinn Dorie dialect, pre- 
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served by Stobeus; and of many Pythagoric sentences, which 
have escaped the notice of all modern editors. This work will form 
one Vol. 8vo., and will be published by subscription. 


IN THE PRESS. 
CLASSICAL, 


The publication of “The Regent’s Edition”. of the Latin 
Classics in 18mo. (somewhat retarded, of Jate, by accidental cir- 
cumstances) will henceforth be prosecuted with vigor, industry, 
and perseverance.— Livy and Sallust are now in the press, under 
the Editorial superintendence of Dr. J. Carey, to whom the public 
are already indebted for the Horace, Catullus, Tibullus, Proper- 
tius, Martial, Cesar, ‘Tacitus, and the second edition of the Vareil 
with the Opuscula, “recently published. 


Dr. Carey has also in the press “The Eton Latin Prosbdy 
illustrated,” with English explanations of the rules, and copious 
examples from the Latin Poets. 


In the Press, and speedily will be published in two large Vols. 
Octavo, (dedicated. by permission, to The Right Hon. Lord 
Colchester,) An Introduction to the Critical Study and Know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures, by Thomas Hartwell Horne, A. M. 
illustrated with Maps and Fac-Similes of Biblical Manuscripts.— 
This work, on which the author has been engaged for many years, 
is offered ia the biblical student and to divines, as a manual of 
what is most valuable in sacred literature, digested from the la- 
bors of the most eminent biblical critics, both British and foreiga, 
and is divided into three Parts. 

Part I. contains a view of the Geography of Palestine, and 
of the political, religious, moral, and civil state of the Jews, il- 
lustrating the principal events ‘recorded in the Scriptures ; and 
treats on the physical and political Geography of the Holy Land, 
including a description of Jerusalem and its various editices—the 
political state of the Jews from the patriarchal times to the Baby- 
lonish captivity ; under the Asmonean princes, the sovereigns of 
the Herodian family,.and the Roman procurators—the Roman 
judicature, manner of trial, and treatment of prisoners, as men- 
tioned in the New Testament—Crucifixion, comprising a particular 
illustration of the circumstances attending the crucifixion of Jesus 
Christ—the ecclesiastical state of the Jews, including an account 
of the Jewish church and its members; the ihinisters of the temple 
and other ecclesiastical persons ; the sacred times and seasons ob- 
served by the Jews ; their religious and moral state during the time 
of Jesus Christ ; their different sects; Jewish and Roman modes 
of computing time, mentioned in the Scriptures. 

Part II. is appropriated to the interpretation of the Scriptures, 
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comprehending an investigation of the different senses of Scripture; 
literal, spiritual, and. typical, with criteria for ascertaining and 
determining them—the signification of words and phrases, generah 
rules for investigating them ; emphatic words, rules for the investi- 
gating of emphasis, and particularly the Greek article—the subsi- 
diary means for ascertaining the sense of Scripture, viz. the original 
languages of Scripture; 1. Hebrew: its antiquity ; characters ; 
review of the question concerning vowel points; bibliographical 
and critical notices of the best Hebrew Lexicons and Grammars. 
2. Greek : critical history of it; and of the style of the New Tes- 
tament, its dialects, Hebraisms, Rabbinisms, Syriasms and Chal- 
daisms, Jatinisms, Persisms and Cilicisms ; bibliographical and 
critical notices of the best Greek Lexicons to the New ‘Testament 
—the kindred dialects ; Chaldee, Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic— 
ancient versions of the Scriptures ; the Chaldee targums or para- 
phrases ; history of the Septuagint and other Greek versions, with 
critical and bibliographical notices of their several editions, and of 
the Biblical labors of Origen; the Syriac, Arabic, and other 
Oriental versions; the Latin, Gothic, Sclavonic, and other Wes- 
tern versions of the Old and New Testaments ; the use and appli- 
cation of ancient versions—analogy of Scripture, or parallel pas- 
sages, rules for ascertaining and applying them; Scholia and Glos- 
saries ; the subject matter, context, scope, and analogy of Faith— 
the figurative language of Scripture, comprehending the principles 
of interpretation of tropes and figures; together with an examina- 
tion of the metonymies, metaphors, allegories, parables, proverbs, 
and other figurative modes of speech occurring in the Sacred 
Writings—on reconciling the apparent contradictions in Scripture, 
whether in the Mosaic laws, historical or chronological ; seeming 
contradictions between prophecies and their accomplishment; ap- 
parent contradictions in morality ; apparent contradictions between 
the sacred writers themselves, and between sacred and profane 
writers ; seeming. contradicticns to’ philosophy and the nature of 
things—on the quotations from the Old ‘Testament in the New, 
_ presenting new tables of all the quotations ; showing, first, their 
relative agreement with the Hebrew and with the Septuagint ; and, 
secondly, whether they are prophecies cited as literally fulfilled; 
-prophecies typically or spiritually applied; prophecies accommo- 
dated; simple allusions to the Old Testament ; apocryphal pas- 
sages; and passages from profane authors quoted in the New Tes- 
tament. . 
These discussions are followed by the application of the preceding 
principles, for ascertaining the various senses of Scripture, to the 
historical mterpretation of the Sacred Writings ; the interpretation 
of Scripture-miracles ; the spiritual or mystical interpretation of the 
Bible ; the interpretation of types ; of the doctrinal and moral parts 
of Scripture ; of the promises and threatenings of Scripture ; and 
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to the practical reading of the Bible; observations on commenta- 
tors, with rules for consulting them to the best advantage. 

Under each head or section are introduced very numerous refe- 
rences to the Scriptures; and,’ throughout the work, references are 
also made to the most approved writers on every topic discussed, 
in order to assist the further researches of the studious. 

Part III. treats on the analysis of the Scriptures, in two books; 
Book I. On the Old Testament, comprises a short account of the 
Sacred Canon, its ancient and modern divisions, and English trans- 
lations of the Scriptures—observations on the Pentateuch, proofs 
of its authenticity, and a vindication of it from the exceptions and 
misrepresentations of Dr. Geddes and others—critical prefaces to 
each book, and also-to the historical books of the Old ‘Testament; 
arranged under the following heads, viz.—1. titlke—2. author—3. 
date—-4. general argument—5.scope—6. prophecies or types of 
the Messiah (if any) mentioned in each book-—7. synopsis of its 
contents, exhibiting them at one view on an. improved plan—8s. 
Observations on difficult topics occurring in any book.—On the 
poetry of the Hebrews ; its construction, nature, and genius; dif- 
ferent species of Hebrew poetry; observations for better under- 
standing the productions of the Hebrew poets; similar critical 
prefaces to each of the poetical books, particularly illustrating their 
respective structures, and their prophetical and mystical or typical 
import.—On the ‘prophetical books of the Old Testament, includ- 
ing an account of the various kinds of prophets mentioned in the 
Scriptures ; nature of prophetic mspiration ; structure of prophe- 
tic poesy ; number and order of the prophetic books; rules for 
ascertaining the sense, and for the interpretation, of the prophetic 
writings ; critical prefaces to each of the prophetical books, which 
are arranged in the order of time when the prophets respectively 
florished, viz.—1. prophets, wlio lived before the Babylonian cap- 
tivity—2. prophets, who lived near to or during the captivity ; and 
3. prophets, who florished after the return of the Jews from Baby- 
lon.—On the apocryphal books, with critical prefaces to -each, 
briefly exhibiting an account of its title, date, in what language 
originally written, its argument, scope, and synopsis. | 
._ Book II. On the New Testament, contains an account of its 
canon, with critical prefaces to each of the historical books, com- 
prising—t. its titlek—2. author—3. date—4. canonical authority— 
5. argument—6, scope—7. synopsis—8. observations on its style. 
—An Essay on the state of the Christian church during the apo- 
stolic age.—On the Epistles in the New Testament, arranged in 
the’ order of time when they were respectively composed, with simi- 
lar critical prefaces.—On the Apocalypse, with a lke preface.— 
Notice of the apocryphal writings ascribed to the apostles. 

A copious Appendix will be subjoined : comprehending, 1. an 
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account of the Jewish calendar, in which the various festivals are 
introduced ; together with the state of the weather in Palestine in 
the various seasons of the year.—2. a list of commentators and 
Biblical critics of emimence, with bibliographical and critical no- 
tices of each, extracted from authentic sources.- 3. rules for the 
better understanding of Hebraisms.—4, a critical account of the 
principal manuscripts of the Old and New Testament.—3. a critical 
notice of the principal editions of the Old and New Testaments. 
——§6. observations on various readings; with a digest of the chief 
rules for weighing and applying them.—7. an abstract of profane 
oriental history, from the time of Solomon to the Babylonian cap- 
tivity ; illustrating the history of the Hebrews as referred to in the 
prophetic writings, and including historical notices of the Assy- 
rian, Chaldee, Median, Persian, and Egyptian empires.—8. tables 
of the weights and measures mentioned in the Bible, together with 
chronological and other tables, necessary to facilitate the study of 
the Holy Scriptures. 

The greater part of this work is printed off ; and the whole will 
be executed with as much iaspeaoe as the variety and importance 
of its contents will admit. 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 
CLASSICAL. 

Hermes Romanus, ou Mercure Latin, par J. N. Baghier: 
Vémars. 12mo. Paris. 

This is a monthly publication of an interesting nature to the 
classical student. It consists of Extracts from the best ancient 
Latin Poets, under the title of Veterum Carmina; of modern 
poetry, Recentiorum Carmina ; of Miscellanea, ancient and ori- 
ginal Latin prose. We have given, in the Adversaria, a specimen 
of B. V.’s poetical talents, which many of our readers will think 
very respectable. 


Clavis Metrico-Virgiliana, a Metrical Guide to the right intel- 
ligence of Virgil’s versification, by John Carey, LL. D. 12mo. 
1818. 

It is sufficient to say that this little book is written by the author 
of Latin Prosody made easy, a work, to which we have had more 
than once occasion to allude, and which ought to be in the hands 
of every metrical scholar. This Clavis notices and analyses every 
verse in Virgil containing a poetical licence, and is calculated to 

be materially useful to the young Prosodian. 


A neat Edition of the Septuagint, with the Apocrypha, from 
the Oxford Edition of Bos. Pr. 1. 8s. 
This Edition is hot-pressed, and handsomely printed by Mr. 


Valpy, in one volume 8vo. for use in Churches, Chapels, and refe- 
rence, as well as the Library. 
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Horace, with English Notes to the Odes, Critical and Explana- 
tory. Pr. 5s. bound. Printed by the same for Schools. 


Lettere e Dissertazioni numismatiche di Domenico Sestin, &e. 
Tomi I—II—III1. in 4to. Milano, 1813—17. 


Sopra le Medaglie Antiche relative alla Confederazione degli 
Achei: Dissertazione di Dom. Sestini, &c. Milano, 1817. 4to. 
pp. 44. 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Our Correspondent W. D. we hope will bear with us for the 
omission of his solicited article, till he knows our reasons. 


Muscologus in our next. 
Kimchi-came too late for our present No. 


We shall be obliged to any of our Readers to lend us a copy of 
Professor Luzac’s Dissertation de Ostracismo, for the purpose of 
reprinting it in our Journal. 


In our next we shall give Professor Boissonade’s Dissertatio ad 
Inscriptionem Actiacam, with many additions and alterations: 


Observations on some Lines of Homer in our next. 


Mr. C. Leo’s Observations on Mr. Bellamy’s Prospectus will 
certainly appear in No. XXXIV. 


Rhenus, a Poem, came too late. 


On s’empresse d’accueillir les articles de A. N. T. P. L. 
mais il:a mis tant de fleurs dans ses traits de plume, qu’il nest pas 
facile 4 un compositeur Anglais de les déchiffrer. Ses caractéres 
_ Grecs sont presque i/lisibles. 


J. Cs Alcaics are’ in general good: but we wine recommend 
to his perusal the rules in the Classical Journal, particularly in 
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| - AN EXAMINATION’ 

Of the Fourteen Verses selected from Scripture, by Mx. J. 
BreLLAmMy, ds a specimen of his emendation of the Bible. 
By Curistoruer Lro, Teacher of the German Lan- 
guage in the University of Cambridge. 


Ir is difficult’ for a mind laboring under the continual pressure of 
private cares, to assume sufficient resolution and composure to enter 
on the task of literary disquisition ; particularly when the subject of 
that disquisition is important, and renders it necessary either to sanc- 
tion or to oppose the assertions of another author, 

This cause alone has prevented me from expressing my senfiments 
sooner on the intended New Translation of the Bible by Mr. Bellamy. 

It was at the Public Library in Hull, that I met with No, XXVI. 
of the Classical Journal. rom this publication I first learned Mr. 
Bellamy’s intention ; together with some remarks and references, by 
_ which he claims, not only the favor of the public, but also the ap- 
probation of every Hebrew scholar, for the intended New Transla- 
tion of the Bible: and on these he rests, what he calls, a satisfactory 
reply to the Bishop of St. David’s ‘“‘ Remarks why a new translation 
of the Bible should not be published without a previous statement 
and examination of all the material passages which may be supposed 
to be misinterpreted 2” 

As I have neither‘seen nor heard of the Circular Letter published 
by the Bishop of St. David’s, and know nothing of the controversy 
between his Lordship and Mr. Bellamy concerning the New Transla- 
tion, 1 shall confine myself to the observations and references by 
which Mr. Bellamy supports the cause of his new version, and 
which he has inserted in the Classical Journal, No. XXVI., witha 
view, I suppose, to stand the test of a fair and impartial examination. 


* A full answer is given to this Examination in the Preface to the first 
Part of Mr. Bellamy’s new Translation of the Bible, which is just published. 
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But before I enter into this examination, I think it necessary to say 
a few words respecting translations in general, and the difficulties of 
expressing in a modern language the simplicity and spirit of the most 
-ancient of all. The translator will frequently find that he cannot do 
justice to the author. The reasonis very obvious: the grammatical 
constructions, the idioms and phrases of different languages, even of 
those in modern use, vary so widely from each other, that in the best 
translation a material shade of difference will appear, when compared 
with the criginal.*. Hence an impartial translator is often obliged to 
quote the very words of the author, and to accompany them with a 
comment, to avoid misinterpreting the sense of the original work. 

It is then absolutely necessary, before an author finds fault. with a 
translation, and presumes to give us a better one instead of it, that he 
should have a perfect knowledge of the grammar, idioms and phrases 
of the original language. If we believe the pretensions and assertions 
of Mr. Bellamy, he possesses all*the requisite acquirements for the 
task he has undertaken. But with me the question is: Are his ac- 
quirements equal to his pretensions? This I am now going to exa- 
mine. : 

Why the author in question has placed the few verses he has picked 
out from the Bible in such a confused order, appears to me very 
_ singular. It, gives the scholar whe wishes to consult the Bible an 
unnecessary trouble, in looking backwards and forwards, in order to 
examine them. ‘To save the reader this trouble, I shall take notice 
of them in. the regular order in which we meet with. them in. Holy 
Writ. 

But before I consider them all according to the order in which they 
stand in the Bible, it may be proper to make an exception with one 
verse, 2 Kings, v. 18. since Mr. Bellamy has filled up nearly seven 
pages with the words RI TINWM [YI NWT NIA, and with re- 
ferences in order to establish the correctness of his translation: and 
this will naturally claim a greater space and minuteness, in my exami- 
nation of them. ; 

*« A reference to the following passages,” says Mr. B., “ will show 
that the word N32 in the simple form, occurs in the sense of came.” 
“* See Gen. xxxix. 16. Ch. xlit.. 25. 1,Sam. ix. 15.. Ezek. xxxiii, 22.” 
“Thus we find, that his Lordship is not strictly accurate, in saying,” 
‘There is no example in the Bible of N\A (in the simple form as, it 
i represented inthe note) inthe sense of came. Does Mr. Bellamy 
here pretend to assert that x), in the four instances cited, signifies 
in the original came? If he does, I tell him tbat his knowledge of 
the Hebrew must be superficial. But if he refers us to the trans- 
lation, to the very translation he finds fault with, what does his refer- 


~ } Dr. Biair, after pointing out the peculiarities of the French and English 
languages, says, “ Language is generally understood to receive its predos 
minant tincture from the national character of the people who speak it.” 
See his Rhet. Lect, ix. p. 200, 204. 
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ence amount to? It amounts to no more or less than quod volumus, 
facile credimus. ‘This may be a maxim with Mr. Bellamy, but this by 
no means affords a proof to the Hebrew scholar of the propriety of 
his translating NIDA came. 

Such assertions, supported by such references, are repugnant to the 
feelings of a scholar; they destroy the vital essence of the sacred 
language. No wonder that the Sceptic and Deist should add still 
more obstacles to those already opposed against the Divine Revela- 
tion, when they are told that the infinitive in Hebrew is often rendered 
in the perfect tense. 

But here Jet us ask, has our author given any reason, or pointed 
out any rule, why the infmitive N12 in these verses-to which he refers, 
occurs in the sense of came? No! And I have good reasons to affirm 

that he cannot. I will defy him to produce a single instance, where 
8)2 on the principle of grammatical construction can be rendered in 
the perfect tense. 

An attentive and impartial, examination on those principles will 
show that in the above-mentioned four verses, the infinitive N12 is to 
be considered as a noun: for whenever an infinitive is found in 
construction with a noun, or one of the following prepositions,-~— 
mM by, TW, yd, 9905, ry; WIN, &c. &c. so placed before it, 
we must regard it asa noun. Hence, Gen. xxxix. 16. JIA TMI) 
wyl-DN PITN Navy TSN And she laid up his garment by her, 
until his master’s coming home. Gen. xliii. 25. AMIDITNN Wd 
DWI AY NAW And they prepared the present during the 
coming of Joseph to dinner. The word N13 in both these verses 
becomes a noun; for it is constructed with a noun, and has likewise 
the preposition TY before it., The same is the case with the verse 
1 Sam. ix. 15. ONWTNND D2 7X OY ON ow TTR 22 MTN 
OND And Jehovah revealed in the ear of: Samuel a day before the 
coming of Saul, saying. Ezek. xxxiii. 22. 29y2 ON ANT TIN 
mbar N53 9995 And the power of Jehovah was upon me in. the 
evening before the arrival of the fugitive. Here again, 8)2 im both 
verses is constructed with a noun, and has the preposition 119? betore 
it. By either of these rules it is evident that an infinitive can be 
taken substantively. And: for this reason the Hebrew Grammarians 
call the infinitive likewise Sort Dv, that is, an infinitive noun, 
which. signifies neither more nor less than the infinitive mood being 
taken as a substantive. 

I now come to take notice of the infinitive NID with one of the 
letters p>53. And here, since Mr. Bellamy has in part, though per- 
haps reluctantly, admitted, that N22 in Gen. xv. 12. and wy5 Jud. 
v. 28. 1 Sam. xxiii. 7. and Mal. iv. 5. are in the infinitive mood, I 
think it proper to omit them; and direct my attention to the passages 
1 Sam. iv. 5. Ch. v. 10. Ch. vii. 13. 2Sam. xv. 2. and xix. 3. 

In these passages our author says, ‘ the translators have been 1m- 
pelled to translate NID and syd in the preterite.” Why 
impelled? I have good reasons to suppose that our translators were | 
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better acquainted with the Hebrew Grammar, and Syntax, than Mr. 
Bellamy, and had too good a knowledge of the English tongue, to 
find themselves impelled to translate the infinitive NID, with the 
letter 3 or 9 in the perfect tense.’ They might, I have no doubt, if 
they chose, have expressed the sense of these Hebrew verses in more 
than one way. It is a mere conjecture of Mr. B. to say “ they were 
impelled ;” and for my part I believe it is only done to give to his 
cause a plausible appearance: but here again, I will convince the 
author, if he wishes to be convinced of his errors, that his knowledge 
of the Hebrew is very confined ; for if he knew the grammatical rules 


concerning the infinitive, with one of the letters p32 prefixed, he 
would net for a moment suppose that the infinitive, in these passages, 
must be rendered in the preterite. F 

The infinitive, for the most part, has one of the letters N92 pre- 
fixed, and is generally preceded by a verb of the past or fu- 
tute tense: but in both ways the infinitive retains its infinitive 
sense. For instance, I shall cite the same passages 1 Sam. iv. 5. 
TAIT ON ATID PIN NID And it was at the coming 
of the ark, the Covenant of Jehovah, into the camp, chap. v. 10. 
wpy DONT WIN NID WY) And it was at the coming of the ark 
of God to Ekron, ch, vii. 13. 8129 Ty OTN ONWSDT wyIM 
Sys S399 And the Philistines were subdued, and they did not 
venture to come any more into the frontiers of Israel: 2 Sam. xv. 2. 
wo ab ma awn wri on And it happened that every 
one who had a dispute to come before the King, ch, xix. 3. 
VT ma> sian oa Oya awn And the people were obliged 
the same day to come into the city by stealth. In the first two the 
reader will see that the infinitive $127 1s preceded by the future tense 
it*T with a 4) conversive (being therefore in the past tense). In the 
two following, the infinitive nid is preceded, in the first by the pre- 
terite of the verb 4}D’, in the second by the future tense of the verb 
MI, and in the last by a reflective verb of the future tense, with 
a4 conversive.~ Since the infinitive in these verses, remains in its 
infinitive sense, consequently these references, in support of his asser- 
tions, are without foundation. pa 

Indeed our translators have given us a good interpretation of all 
these cited verses; and if I am allowed to judge from Mr. Bellamy’s 
questions, observations, and the translations of the fourteen verses, 
which he has chosen as a specimen of-his emendation of their labors, 
my opinion is, that he is not only incapable of amending our version, 
but cannot even equal it. 

It is true our translators have rendered the infinitive in all the above 
cited verses in the preterite ; but what of this? Does any scholar for 


1 There is a mistake bere in the references of the Author, and likewise in 
prefixing to all the infinitives.of NIJ cited a > two of them have a 9. 

* It may be proper to remark, that the verb 3), as a reflective verb, ap- 
pears in no other place of the whole Bible besides this verse. 
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® single moment presume to obtain a knowledge of the idioms and 
phrases of a language from a translation ? 

All we have to look for ina translation, is a faithful interpretation, 
so that the true sense of the original may be preserved ; and in this, 
with a few exceptions,’ our translators have been, considering the 
great task, very careful. They have transmitted to us the sense of the 
sacred writers; and as long as we have this, what need we more? It 
is one thing to point out the grammatical structure of a language, and 
another to translate a language. To analyse and to construe a phrase 
of a language, is the design of Grammar; to become acquainted with 
the customs and manners of a nation, or with any detail contained in a 
book, is the design of a translation. If we take our present version in 
. that light, we shall find it very little less than a well-executed and 
laborious work. , 

There is not the least doubt that our Divines were qualified to trans- 
Jate the Hebrew language ; and had they been called upon to answer 
the question, Why they rendered the infinitive in these verses in the 
perfect tense? their reply probably would have been the following: 
The meaning we have adopted, is the only one which suits the genius 
of both languages, by preserving the real spirit of the sacred pages, 
without violating the rules of the English syntax. 

Having shown that X)2 in the verses quoted by Mr. Bellamy is, on 
the basis of Grammar, either to be taken as a noun, or to remain in 
its infinitive tense, I will now (to conclude with it) point out a few 
passages in which we find the infinitive actually placed instead of a 
noun. Ps. ci. 3. DYMO TWY NNW I hate the work of, &c. Here 
the construction plainly shows, that the infinitive WY occupies the 
place of the noun Wyn. See also Gen. ii. 4, Jer. il. 17 and 19, 
Again, a noun instead of an infinitive: Numb. xxii. 10. DP) 
SN W PIN. And the number of the fourth part. Here also 
the construction convinces us, that the noun 5D) is substituted 
for the infinitive 9D9) See likewise Numb. x. 2. Esth. ix. 19. 

I now come to examine the other words, IYINNWA WW) RW 
2 Kings v.18. And here the reader will perceive, after I have 
pointed out the errors of this translator, how provoking it must be to 


ba 


* Ithas been the fashion of late to depreciate the merits of our learned 
translators; And why? Because there are passages to be met with, wherein 
they have been incorrect in their interpretation. Granted: but is it not for 
all this a valuable work? and have we not derived, and do we not daily still 
derive, great benefit from their labors? This cannot be denied, Let us 
then, instead of finding fault with a few passages, acknowledge our thanks 
for what they have done for us; and let those, who feel themselves compe- 
tent to render it more perfect, add their observations without accusation, 
Our translators had a difficult and laborious task to undergo, and we by their 
assistanee are now enabled to improve it, But letus never overlook their 
merits; let us never lose sight of this great work! It is the encouragement 
of our present and future labors; and is the cause of such an encourage- 
ment to be treated with contempt? Y 
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a‘person who is acquainted with the rules of the Hebrew syntax, to 
read such singular questions, and insignificant remarks; with the 
strange quotations given, in order to establish his notion, viz. that 
the 5, with shevah prefixed, in VAMNWM, is not conversive. 

It appears from the author’s own confession, that the Bishop of St. 
David’s has. taken notice of the same words, and stated the errors of 
them. ‘His Lordship allows,” says Mr. B. ‘‘ that the three verbs 
are, indeed, in the preterite form ;” but adds, “ every reader of the 
Hebrew text knows that the future time is commonly expressed by the 
preterite (sometimes without the 3 conversive, but oftener with it) 
perhaps more commonly than by its own proper form. The last 
preterite has the 4 covversive prefixed to it; the one before it has it 
prefixed to its pronoun.” 

These observations of the learned Prelate, ne Hebrew scholar wil 
dare to contradict. Ancient and modern grammars, written by 
Hebrews as well as by Christians, have filled whole pages with the 
rules of SIDA) WAM) (vau copulative and vau conversive). 1 
will here copy what Elias Levita says (who is acknowledged to be 
ove of the first Hebrew scholars that ever lived), in his grammar 


IDI ADD, fol. iii. p. 2. 


12 OD WRI Nw WA PAY? ay JN? ASnwD yt. 
2NWwW? 2 MU YD WawN DD NNW MA Jaw) sow - 
DowaNT Noy NWA ANP AT WON) sw wD NIM 
IRITY WR pT ow nnDI ow pwd aM oDaTDT 
217 py] 

NTO PST VIN WITT NT ON JUN pa GONN OND 2 
SON POD) WANT NT Ion say Sys med ow 
Np. OW PIT ow wD)- pay Sowam muy Syp om im 
wD? naw > Nant ywAw wos by mm 
TwN aw mEpPN NT Naya ray Syp ww oN ANN) 


Thy Try opo2a Tay pwoa ram wopen FI Dy 3 
Mwy IIT Wap. YAN ANIIIII2 aNd AN Tay opDI 
| “yr yD 

2D ANN YD >> Mya Tava m7 Mbnd wo yp 4 

OVO OF WANT) OY ONWD AN PST 1 yw. Want) © 

ANT ININ) wd Nt Wan aww. ann by yd 
py Dax >y>p oyonw onay on ONT OY NTI OT 
22 NN nw wd 3n> by ynbp pywa iw) pent} 
"YS W INIA) Nit 

That is, 1. To convert the past tense ino the ‘uture, a 3, with 

shevah, must be prefixed, as may be seen by tlie preterite WOW, turned 

into a future tense, Deut. vii. 12. 9 PPX AVY Ww, And Jehovah 

thy God will keep thee. Here the preterite “WOw, with the } shevak 

prefixed, signifies WW" (and he will keep). Again, Exod. xxxi. 16. 

ONT w 2 www, And the children of Israel shall keep, Here 
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YW) signifies, for the same reason, JTW). . And the 4 convefsive 
is always pointed with a shevah, except the DYWID (annthilators), * 
turn the } shevah, either intoa shurik, pathach, or chirik. 
2. The rule to-discern the .} copulative from the } conversive is, 
that every } prefixed to a past tense, preceded by a preterite, is copu- 
lative; for instance, Isaiah xli. 4. Dw) SYD %D, who has wrought: 
and done it? ch. vi. 3. VON) TM ON TM NIP, and one cried unto 
another, and said. In these two passages the 1 is merely copulative : 
in the first, on account of being preceded by the preterite, who has 
wrought, in the second, on account of its being preceded by the 
future tense of the verb to see, with a } conversive, which turns the 
future into the past tense. ; 
3. In prophecies; and poetical writings, we find frequently the past 
tense instead of the future, and the future tense instead of the past ; 
but in historical accounts very seldom. . 
4. In the first and second person singular of the preter tense, the } 
copulative may also be distinguished from the } conversive, by the 
accent: for the accent generally will determine the case. An accent 
im penultima shows that the 4 is copulative; for instance, Lev. x. 
19. DIT ANVMTNDNI, and had I caten the sin-offering to-day. 
Hos. sii. 10. OWI Sy INIT, have also spoken by the prophets. 
An accent in ultima, shows that, the } is conversive; for instance,, 
Exod. xv. 26. YPM DD NN Nw), and will keep all his statutes. 
Jer. i. 16. (OW INIA, and LI will utter (pronounce) my judg- 
ment.* To this Ladd, that instances of a } with shevah, converting 
the preterite into a future tense, might be produced to a very great 
“number; whole chapters can be exhibited for that purpose. See Exod. 
eh, xxv. Xxvi. Xxvii. xxvill. and xxix. I have now particularly to res 
quest the reader to apply these rules concerning the } conversive of 
the preterite, to the verse 2 Kings v. 18., which [think proper to 
transcribe, for the better and more convenient application of them: 
Taw NANWAD PID IN NII Tay? my mo mT 7379 
7 Fon nAwM soy we xm Tay? ma xavmdo 
| fe PR EDS 

RA ARETE ALE OEE TEEN EI LEBEL IRE SIE SPC LIE SI SELLE ERIE ELE EES ELSE ADA ELE LEAPED LE" BEAL ASN EOE MERE EE EE 
t By fap) canta) is understood, that the 4 conversive before the second 
person plural of the preterite is pointed with shurik, likewise before the 
labial letters 479). And before the guttural letters YANN the 4 is pointed 
with pathach, Wc. 
2 These rules are not only confirmed by eminent Hebrew and Christian 
scholars, who lived prior to, atid later than Flias Levita, as Juda Chyuck, 
Sadias Gaon, Aben.Ezra, Moses and David Kimchi, two brothers, Reuch- 
linius, Buxtorf, Schekard, &c. &c. but by authors of avery !ate date, as by 
David Levy, in his Grammar, called Lingua Sacra, publisiied in London, 
1785, (which, by the bye, is a mere extract of David Levita’s works), and 
by all the modern grammars ever since published in this and other coun- 
tries; of which I particularly notice J.G. Vater’s, D.D. at Konigsberg, 
who published a grammar no longer ago than 1814, and which, in my opl- 
nion, may be considered a copious and instructive work on that head. See 

his Gram. p. 54, 182, 183, 317, 329, 333, and 338. 
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The preterite tenses, in this verse, are preceded by the future of 
the verb MD (to forgive); hence the succeeding verb, in construe- 
tion with mp, must be according to syntax, likewise in the future 
tense; and on that account, the } shevah is prefixed to the last pre- 
terite (TYYNNWM, and accented in in ultima: and the preterite 
WwW" has the } shevah prefixed to its pronoun NWF. All verbs pre- 
ceded by a noun, pronoun, or particle, have the 3, whether copula- 
tive or conversive, prefixed to that noun, pronoun, or particle, instead 
of the verb itself: for instance, Exod. xxxiii. 7. Mp? wD), and 
Moses took ; Gen. xvii. 16. SNNI ON, and I will give thee also. 
And this is the case with {yw3. These passages may, without vio- 
lating the syntax, be written thus: 7wD mp, and Moses took ; 
DI NY, Lwill give thee also; NWT Ww, and he leaneth. 

It has been asserted, by the authority of Elias Levita, that the future 
tense is, at times, expressed by the past, and the past by the future ; 
but as I consider authorities and assertions, without proof, as mere 
dead letters, { therefore think it necessary to give a few instances, 
Deut. xxxii. 39. WONT, I will wound ; ver. 41. MW, TF shall 
whet : 1 Sam. ix. 6. D571, we shall go; Job xix. 17. IN, they shall 
see. Inthe following passages we find the future tense instead of the 
past, Exod. xv. 1. MWID77U" jN, then Moses sang ; Gen.iii. 0. 53) INI, 
but there went up a mist; Josh. x. 1. PWV IIT IN, then spake 
Joshua.* These examples will be sufficient to convince the reader 
how just and correct his Lordship is in his observations. 

Now having shown, in the second place, that the 4 in SYNAwm), 
is conyersive, and that a pronoun, belonging to a verb, has the ) con- 
versive, instead of the verb; and that the preterite, at times, expresses 
the future, and the future tense the preterite (particularly in prophe- 
cies, and in the poetical writings), what will the reader say to Mr, 
Bellamy’s mode of expression to the Bishop of St. David’s? Here 
are his words: ‘©The future tense expressed by the preterite!”— 
“* Without the ) conversive.”—‘* Does then his Lordship suppose that 
the ) with shevah is conversive ?”—‘‘ There is no such power in the 
shevah, as to convert the preter to the future.” Such questions 
started by Mr. Bellamy clearly indicate, that he has no knowledge of 
the Hebrew Grammar, and is of course unfit for the task to which he 
aspires. A person that is a stranger to these rules, cannot have spent 
much time in studying the Hebrew ; and I have, therefore, reason to 
doubt the following voluntary assertion of our author. Seventeen 


? In my humble opinion y3yy9 is here a participle, and in that case the } 
prefixed to the pronoun NF is merely copulative, which connects the first 
part of the verse with the following. Every participle must either have a 
noun, pronoun, or an article before it. . 


2 To substitute the past tense for the future, and the future for the past 
tense ; this is not only the case in the Hebrew, but also in the Arabic, Syriac, 
Chaldaic languages; and in the German, a modern language, the present 
tense is frequently used instead of the future. 
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years, says Mr. B., he has studied the Hebrew, and has ever since 
devoted the whole of his time to it. Seventeen years! And has he 
not even learned, during that time, to know the } copulative from the 
j conversive? Thathe has not, he himself proves, by the passages he 
refers to, in favor of bis strange remarks. ‘If the future tense,” 
says the author, “ be expressed by the preterite, with a } conversive, 
why is the preter of verbs with this } conversive, as it is erroneously 
called, found in every page of the Bible; and yet they still are in the 
preter tense. See Gen. xxx. 41. MY), and it came to pass; ch. x\vii. 
99. ODN, and they did eat; Exod. xxxiii. 7, 8,9. MN, and it came 
to pass; ver. 10. FINN, and saw ; Neh. xii. 39. SWIM, and they stood ; 
t Sam. ii. 15. WN) NAN, and he came and said.—2 Kings, xiv. 14. 
Mp1, and he took; 1 Sam. xvi. 23. SPIN, and it came to pass; 
Eccles.:ch. iv. 4. ch. viii. 17. JYNV, and Iconsidered.' Here I know 
not how.to express my surprise, that any one possessing the least 
knowledge of the Hebrew, can help knowing, that the 4 shevah, in 
these words, is not conversive, but copulative; which I hope to have 
fully explained, in pages 17, 18, No. 2. The next question is as sin- 
gular and inconsistent as the former, if not more so: Mr. B. asks, 
‘* If 5, with shevah, has this converting power, where was the necessity 
for the verb to be written in the future tense, when this same } is pre- 
fixed?” In order to convince him how strange and absurd his 
question is, I must add another quotation from Elias Levita )7) 


Ww TM WPT) yo Man 1 ITD ANN yD w’ OMY ‘D 
DTT } Dan Tyo. byd> onranw wD Nw. THI ST Vast 
YON) VON) “VOR VOD TAIN WIN ANDI TTI ny at 

Nal 
i.e. The 4 prefixed to the future tense has a particular mark, by 
which the 4 copulative is to be distinguished from the } conversive. 
The ) copulative is pointed with shevah, as I have mentioned in Sect. 
iv. But the 5 conversive is pointed with a pathach, and the following 
letter acquires a dagesh forte, as VWONI) WANT) VON, &e. &e. 

There are other rules belonging to that part of syntax. To mention 
them all would be to transcribe a great part of the Grammar itself, 
which is not my present object. But what I have stated will be sufh- 
cient to convince Mr. B. that he does not understand the rules of gram- 
mar, by which the syntax is regulated. 

The author quotes the following passages: Gen. ix. 27. JDW), and 
he shall dwell. Jer. xiv. 10. J)5%, and he will visit. Hos. viii. 13. 
TPS. 1 Kings xxii. 20. boy, and fall. Eccles. xii. 4. DY, and 
he shall rise; and asks, in atone of surprise, “ If ) with shevah had 
this converting power, where was the necessity for these verbs to be 
written in the future tense, when the same 4 is prefixed?” Where was 
the necessity? because, in all these verbs, the 4 is copulative, accord- 

ell 5) NLS ah a ISP D884 Ra A WA A ek A 

© The author has neither given us the Hebrew, nor the English, of these 
his references, which I consider an unjust omission ; such omissions may 
eause mistakes. | 
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ing to the rule jnst cited. Had it been conversive, the } would have 
been pointed with pathach ; as JDW") in Exod. xxiv. 16. Numb. x. 12. 
Deut. xxxili. 25. 1 Chron. xxii. 25. “TP5% in Gen. xl. 4. Numb. 
iii, 16, 42. ch.iv.4. Judg.xv.1. 1 Some xii 152° 2 Sam. xviii) 1. 
Ezek. viii. 10. 25%, Gen. xvii. 3. ch. xvii. 17. ch. xxxili. 4. ch. xy. 
4, Exod. xxxii. 28. Numb. xiv. 5. ch. xvi. 4. Josh. vii. 6. Judg. 
vii. 13. and DP”), Gen. iv. 8. ch. xix..1. ch. xxii. 3. ch. xxiii. 3, 6; 
17. Exod. i. 5. ch. xxiv. 13... Numb, xxii. 13, 21. In all these pas- 
sages (and numbers of instances more can be produced), the 4 is con- 
eeusive and is, therefore, pointed with pathach, and the following 
letter has a dagesh forte. 

Can Mr. B. produce a few more examples of JAW) TPH, ke. Ke. 
where the ) prefixed is pointed with shevah? That he Mahe, All 
these five cited future tenses in favor of his hypothesis are not to be 
found all together more than eight times in the whole Bible.’ | 

In fine, t the number of } conversive prefixed either to the past or 
future tenses, exceeds by far the number of } copulative prefixed to 
the future or past tenses.» This ) conversive our author calls’ erro- 
neous! But I have very good reason to say, that his ideas and his 
knowledge of the Hebrew are erroneous, and to these [ attribute his 
erroneous conclusions. 

To mention all the expressions of Mr. B. directed to the Bishop of 
St. David’s, in support of his cause, I should have to transcribe the 
greater part of his reply ; and since it is of no material consequence, 
T omit them, and refer the reader to the reply itself, in the Classical 
Journal, No. XXVI. I shall, therefore, only mention such as will 
serve to elucidate my observations: and for this reason I have only 
copied, in part, what he says in defence of his translation of the word 
syrnwit.. The same mode I adopt now concerning his remarks of 
WWI NWT. 

“« For another proof,” says Mr. B. “ that his Lordship is inaccu- 
rate in his conclusion, that the ) prefixed to a pronoun has any effect 
on the following verb, I refer to Gen. ili. 16, where the ) with shevah 
prefixed to the pronoun, has no effect on the following verb; for in 
that case the sacred writer would not have written the verb in the 


future form sa7own NW, and he shall rule over them.” 


* 13w) is found only once in this verse. 


pp — only twice, as cited. 

65%) — only thrice; once as mentioned 2 Chron, xvill. 19, 
Ezek. xiii. 11. 

Dp) — only twice, once as mentioned, and in Job xxii. 28. 


* I think it necessary to observe, that the } copulative, in three instances 
out of the five cited, is in the imperative mood. The Hebrews are obliged 
to make use ot the future, to express the third person of the impera- 
tive mood: they have no proper form for it. JW) Gen. ix. 27. and IPH 
Jer. xiv. 10, and oui viii. 13. are in the imperative mood; the oyntadt 
proves it. 
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** But the 4, with shevah prefixed to a pronoun, cannot even under 
the notion of that ) being conversive, convert the following verb in 
the preter, to the future tense, as his Lordship supposes, by its being 
prefixed to the pronoun NW.” “ See where the same word, NV, 
and the 4, with shevah prefixed, introduces the verb, and yet is not 
converted into the future time, Gen, xxxvill. 14. % mand NVM, 
and she was not given to him, eh. xxxil. 22. ry) NWN, and he lodged, 
ch. xxxill. 3. TAY NTN, and he passed over. These are conclu- 
sive.” : 
Does Mr. B. pretend here to assert, that his Lordship supposes 
that the ) prefixed to these pronouns is conversive ? I am convinced, 
from his Lordship’s cbservations, that he is too well acquainted with 
the syntax, to suppose, for a moment, that the 4, in the words here 
cited, is conversive ; each of these last three preterites is preceded 
by the future, with a 4 conversive, and becomes thereby a past tense, 


and "73 Swi) NIM, is in the futtire, on account of being preceded by 
the future, of the verb 7J24 (to. multiply). As to his next and last 
references, they tend to no other purpose, than to show, that he is not 
acquainted with the Hebrew conjugations. The cited passages by 
him are, Gen. xvii. 1. JW) NIN, and he sat; verse &. TOY NV, and 


he stood: ch. xxxil. 31. yoy NWN, and he halted; ch. xxv. 29. 
yy NW, and he was faint: of which the three first, namely, 
YON WY Dw», are participles, and as such they must always have a 
noun, before or after, or a pronoun, or an article before them; and 
when analysed, must be rendered in the original ; ‘ and he was sitting, 
standing, halting.’ As for the word *)Y, it is an adjective: and if 
the last passage, which is given without the Hebrew, like many others, 
and with an imaccurate reference, be the following, ch. xxvi. 6. AW), 
the } there found, is, according to the author’s own translation, con- 
versive, as we contend. 

For what purpose Mr. B. has quoted these passages, | am at a loss 
to imagine, since the } conversive does not affect a participle or ad- 
jective. Such mistakes, and the like, are entirely owing to the want 
of Hebrew knowledge. 

Having clearly proved, that all the references of Mr. Bellamy,.in 
favor of his translation, are of no avail; but, on the contrary, tend 
only to expose his incapability of amending the present version, it 
only remains now to take notice of 3, whether this word, in the 
verse 2 Kings v. 18. is a mere interpolation or not? But before I pro- 
ceed to examine the point, I am tempted to ask Mr. B. (as he has 
mentioned that the doctrine of 4, with shevah, depends on a branch 
of Hebrew learning), what is this branch of learning?) Why does he 
not point it out? It is but just that he should, in order that the 
reader may be informed on what ground and just cause he differs 
from the translators? If it be admitted, that the public are entitled 


* The learned.will here observe the nicety of the Hebrew syntax. 
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to know the competency of an author, before they subscribe to a 
publication, they are still more so entitled, when the publication of 
that author endeavours to supersede a translation which they already 
esteem, and particularly on such an important subject as that of the 
Bible? 

What time, what paper, what words might. not the author have 
saved, if he had given a direct answer to the learned Prelate’s obser- 
vations, in pointing out by what grammatical rule he is authorised to 
translate NIDA in the ‘past tense, and SNYINWM, and WwW) XW) in 
the like manner. But the truth is, he cannot; and has, therefore, 
adopted the same evasive mode of answer, which all cavillers are 
obliged to adopt. 


As for the word §&3, the THD sy), the learned biblical critics 
have taken notice of this word, as of many others, and have marked 


it in the margin as an orthographical error, with the words 45) DD 
™p. Learned men like these have not only examined with a pe- 
culiar attention, and singular application, every chapter, section, and 
verse; but every letter, point, and accent of each word of the Bible, 
and compared them with parallel passages. If the remarks of such 
investigators are not to be attended to, what are then to be attended 
to? 

_ Mr. B. considers them of no importance, and remarks thus : ‘‘ Five 
hundred or a thousand years after the dispersion of the Jews, we are 
to be told by a few Jews, who knew no better, that 8) is written, but 
not read: why then did the sacred writers insert it? and the Septua- 
gint translate it by 64?’ To this I answer, that he is under a great 
mistake, to suppose that these critical, orthographical notes in the 
margin took place one thousand years after the dispersion of the Jews. 
Their origin we can trace to have taken place (before the Christian 
era) in the schools of Judea and Babylon: since the Talmud, in many 
places, makes mention of-them. See Tal. Bab. Megilla, fol. 3. 
Nedarim, fol. 37. Berachoth, fol. 42. Eruvim, fol. 21. The Treatises 
of Sophrim, ch. vi. sect. 7,8. It appears also very clear, from what 
Hieronymus says in his Preface to Chronicles, that there were learned 
Hebrew Biblical critics at Tiberias, in the year 400 of the Christian 
era; for he confesses to have been assisted in his translation of the 
Bible by a Jew of Tiberias. ‘* Cum a me,” says he, “ nuper literis 
flagitassetis, ut vobis Paralipomenon latino sermone transferrem, de 
Tiberiade quendam legis doctorem, qui apud Hebreos admirationi 
habebatur, assumsi, et contuli cum eo a vertice, ut ajunt, usque ad 
extremum unguem, et sic confirmatus ausus sum facere quod jube- 

batis.” 
~ From the manuscripts of these schools, the two famous scholars, 
Ben Assur, and Ben Naphtali, composed each of them a copy, which 
afterwards were thoroughly examined, with great patience and perse- 
verance, as well as all other works of this kind, by Rabbi ben Chajim, 
and published at Venice, 1525; who has acquired thereby an immor- 
tal name among those that possess a love for biblical study, and 
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oriental languages. Are these authorities to be rejected, in order to 
follow the advice of Mr. Bellamy ? 

As to his question, why the sacred writers have inserted 83? Is he 
positive they have, and that the transcribers have committed no mis- 
take in copying it? And as to his last question, why the Septuagint 
did translate it by the word 6? They translated the Bible without 
the vowel points, and’ hence the word N) did not strike them as a 
conspicuous instance of exception: and how often have they not, on 
the same account, mistaken the sense of the Scripture; for instance, 


Isaiah xxiv. 23. MINAS MAY BDNTD Mon Ae mds mM, 
Then the moon shall be confounded, and the sun ashamed, when the 
Lord of Hosts shall reign: the Greek version is; the brick shall 
waste, and the wall shall fall, when the Lord reigns.. How abject 
and miserable is their interpretation of this verse!‘ ;They made a 
gross mistake in the reading, which they could not have made if the. 
Sacred Books from which they translated had been pointed./ Their’ 
faults of that kind are innumerable, and this will be sufficient to show, 
that the Septuagint is no criterion; and it likewise testifies against 
Mr. Bellamy’s assertions, “ that the translators have been guided by 
the Septuagint and the Vulgate:” if they had, how will Mr. B. 
account for such a material variation in the interpretation of the pas- 
sage just cited? besides, many other instances that might be pro- 
duced. And to finish with §3, [ have only this to add, that the rejec- 
tion of it in the afore-mentioned verse is grounded on its being 
contrary to the rule of syntax; and if Mr. B. will but examine the 
preceding verses of the same chapter, verse 7, 8, 9, and 15, he will 
then, perhaps, perceive better, why the Biblical critics have here 
rejected it. Their orthographical notes are always founded on parallel 
passages, and parallel constructions ; and this is the case here. 

I now conclude with this verse: 2 Kings v. 18. and hope to have 
given a clear and satisfactory explanation, why the words that have 
been under consideration are misinterpreted by our author. I likewise 
hope to have answered all his objections with truth and justice, since 
my remarks have been founded on the basis of grammar only. 

From all that has been said, it might appear to the learned reader 
a waste of time to contend any further with Mr. Bellamy; and I 
should be of the same opinion, and would willingly have saved my 
time, and spared myself the task of investigating his translation of the 
remaining thirteen verses, were it not for the following argument, 
expressed in his reply: ‘‘ In the prospectus of the new translation, I 
have given fourteen passages, which I bave contrasted with the same 
passages in the vulgar version, and among this number his Lordship 
has only found one, which he attempts to show is not truly translated. 
As he has been silent respecting these thirteen important passages, it 
is an acknowledgment that they are correct.” 

IS 

* See Bishop Lowth’s observation on this passage. De Sacr. Poet. Heb. 
Preleet. vi. p. 69, 70. 
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Such an unexpected argument might, perhaps, notwithstanding all 
that has been said, still cause some “prejudice against our authorised 
version, among those who are unacquainted with the original: and it 
is under this “impression, that I am determined to examine these 
remaining verses, and to show, in a clear light, that the translation of 
them is as incorrect as his conclusion is fallacious.* 

There is no other mode of obtaining the true sense and application 
of a word in the Hebrew, than in any other language. The best 
authors are the best guides. In the Hebrew, the sacred writers can 
be our only guides; he who affixes to a word another meaning than 
that which is authorised by the analogy and usage of the sacred 
authors, is not only guilty of inconsistency, but of something worse, 
of conyerting the language \of Scripture to his own fancies and opi- 
nions, ' It is the want of knowing those principles that affixes a false 
¥ e to imaginary improvements. 

Phat such is the very ease with our author, I shall take upon me 
to prove in each text, on the authority of passages in which the same 
words occur, and from passages in Holy Writ (either preceding or 
subsequent), which bear reference to them. The verses and parts of 
verses which Mr. B. has culled, as examples of his improvement of 
our version, when placed according to the order they have in the 
Bible (and in which order I propose to examine them), are, Gen. vi. 
3, 4. 6. ch. xx. 16. 1 Sam. ii. 25. ch. xix. 9. 24. Prov. xiv. 14. Isaiah 
iv. 10. ch. ix. 3. Jer. iv. 10. ch. xx. 7. and Amos iii. 6. 

1. In his translation of Gen. vi. 3. ‘‘: Then Jehovah said, My spirit 
shall not strive with man because of the transgression of his flesh.” 
There is no such word in this verse as transgression, nor will the 
grammatical construction admit of the words because of the, and of 
his; the words WA NV DIWA are too plain in their meaning, and 
too simple in their construction for either to be mistaken. OWA is 
2 contraction of OJ 7 WN, the first letter 2 is one of the letters 


nbd, a preposition, WWN, a pronoun relative, and D) is a conjunction ; 
the same word we find without the preposition 3, in Eccles. i..17. in 
the very same sense as here. That the letter Y, instead of TWN, is 
usually prefixed to a noun, pronoun, or conjunction, will be very 
clear, from the following passages: MT PIdW, Eccles. 11. 14. DTW, im. 
18. 7JDDw, Cant. v. 9. No Hebrew scholar can find the least objec- 
tion to our received version in the translation of this verse. 

2. Gen. vi. 4. “ The apostates were on earth in those days, 
and also afterwards, when the sons of the great came unto the dangh- 
ters of men.” ‘The sense of apostates Mr. B. has affixed to the word 


: If the learned Prelate had even selected out of the fourteen verses any 
one particular'verse for investigation, would it follow from thence, that the 
translation of the remaining thirteen is correct? Such an inference is far 
from being just, and still more so, if the reader but recolects that it was 
the very first verse in which his Lordship defeated this pretended improved 


translation. 
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D597; the real signification of the word DDIM, is explained in 
Numb. xiii. 33. DDI PIY 2 DY DIAN YN OW) “ There 
we saw the giants, the children of Anak descended from the giants ;” 
but that the children of Anak were giants is very plain from the 


passage in Deut. ix. 2. D'Pay 320% STI"Dy, i.e. *§ The children 
of Anak are a tall.and mighty people.” See also Deut. i. 28. ch. ii, 
10, 11. 21. Many other passages are to the same effect. ‘* The sons 


of the great,” is his translation of OoFONA 3D; the very same words 
occur in Jobi. 6. ch. ii. 1. ch. xxxviii. 7. From these passages it is 
evident, that the true translation of this verse is that of our Bible. 

3. Gen. vi. 6. “* Yet Jehovah was satisfied that he had made man 
on the earth; though he idclized himself at his heart.” Here ONY) 
MW is translated by Mr. B. “ Yet Jehovah was satisfied,” but from 
the authority of the following parallel passage, in 1 Sam. xv. 35. 


DNWDN PIO OF) MAN the true sense of OMY? is that of 
our common version. See the very same words, in Exod, xxxii, 14. 
2 Sam. xxiv. 16. 1 Chron. xxi. 15. Jonah iii. 10. Jer. xxvi. 19.; and 
to Jer. xvii. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. I particularly request the reader’s atten- 


tion. Of the words 195.5» AYN his translation is ‘“ though he 
idolized himself at his heart.’ The following passages will clearly 
prove the correctness of our present translation. See Gen. xxxiv. 17. 
DWINT IANYIV “ And the men were grieved.” ch. xlv. 5. 2 Sam.: 
xix. 3. Isaiah Ixiii. 10. Nehem. viii. 10, 11. 

- 4.-Gen. xx. 10. “* Behold, he is to thee a covering of the eyes, to 
all that are with thee, and with all; thus she was justified.” The 
word J\f1))) is interpreted by our author, “ thus she was justified.” 
Here I differ, not only from his translation, but also from that of our 
version; the root of this word I take to be [733,? signifying ¢ present,’ 
and not MD); the J affixed is, on account of its being in the feminine 
gender, and in that case, ought to have been translated (including the 


words 55 JIN), ‘and to all that are present ;” for examples, see 
Exod. xxvi. 35. ch. xl. 24. Numb. xix. 4. Judges xviii. 6. Esth. v. 1. 
Prov. v. 21. Ezek. xiv. 2, 3.6. To this I add, that the word AMDN 


cannot be separated from the preceding two 5) MN}, on account of 
the aceents under them, since the accents are conjunctive. 

5. 1 Sam. ii. 25. “* Notwithstanding they hearkened not unto the 
voice of their father, therefore it pleased Jehovah to cause them to die.” 
If the reader compares this translation with that of our Bible, he will 
easily perceive that the emendation of it concerns the construction 
only: but itwould be more conformable to the syntax of the Hebrew, 

pe OSI ob A SR EA eee Sb AA ee 

t The words OFT py) might be expressed without violating the syntax, 
by FIT OF). See page 20. 

2 The rout of this word is OP9, and is conjugated as a verb passive; but 
has an active signification, like the deponents in Latin. ; 

3 This word is an anomaly, and I express this vpinion with difhdence, 
since the precize word here used is found in this passage only. 


a 
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to say, ‘* but they would not listen to the voice of their father, so the 
Lord would have them die.” 

6. 1. Sam. xix. 9. ‘ Now the spirit of Jehovah was displeased oath 
Saul.” By ‘‘ displeased” Mr. B. expresses the word MY. Now it 
is clear, from preceding passages, that MY signifies “ evil.” See 


1 Sam.xvi. 4. AP AND AIM Aya) Nw DY TID MA AN 
“« And the spirit of Jehovah (the Lord) departed frem Saul, and an 
evil spirit from the Lord terrified (troubled) him.” See also: the 
two following verses 15, 16. ch. xviii. 10. And I need hardly 
observe, that this verse, th. xix. 9. stands in connexion with the fore- 
going verses, to which our translators, it appears, have paid a strict 
attention. However, according to the syntax, the words M7 YW) 
SNW ON TWIT ought to be translated, “and the Spirit of 
the Lord was an evil unto Saul (i. e. torment). 

7. 1 Sam, xix. 24. ‘ Then he took off his garment, and prophesied 
also the same, before the face of Samuel; but he supplicated artfully, 
all that day, and all that night.” Mr. B. interprets the word 1 55%, - 
“but he supplicated,” and the word DOW, “artfully.” In order to 
show that our translators are very correct in the sense they have 
affixed to these two words, it will suffice to refer to the following 
passages. See Gen. xvii. 3, 17. spy pan ON, “And Abram 
jell (or lay down) on his face,” ch. xxxiii. 4, ch. xlv. 14. ch. xlix. 
16. Exod. xxxii. 28. plies) xiv. 5. Josh. vii. 6. Judges iv. 16. 
1 Sam. iv. 10.18. ch. xi. 7, ch. xvii. 49. ch. xx. 41. ch. xxviii. 20. 
ch, xxxi. 4, 5. &e. &e, Ma to the word OY, Mr. B. has mistaken 


Dy wy * for oq, the following passages will convince him of his error: 
Gen. iii, 1. 559 DV MT Wr. “< And the serpent was more 
cunning.” See also Prov. xii. 16. 23, ch. xiii. 16. ch. xiv. 8. ch. 
xxl. S. ch. xxvii. 12. and for OY, “naked.” See Job i. 21. ch. 


EXlv. 7, 10. ch. xxvi. 6. Eccles. vy. 14. Isaiah xx. 2, 3, 4. and Amos 
i. a 

. Prov. xvi. 4. “ Jehovah has ordained all to answer him; thus 
its the wicked for the day of wickedness.” Here Mr. B., as well as 
our trauslators, have made a mistake in the etymology of the word 
waynd in this verse. This word is compounded of the preposition 
wr, signifying (for), and the pronoun NW, signifying (he, it); and 
the literal translation of this verse is, “‘ God has wrought every thing 


for a (its) period, and to the wicked for the day of evil.” (Lic@s for- 
ment.)” 


This word, when applied to men, signifies prudent, but to brutes 
cunning. . 


* The genius of the Hebrew language, and particularly the style in whick 
the books of the Prophets, Psalins, and Proverbs, are written, will not 
aiways admit of a literal translation; hence this verse: Jy} byy 53 
my on pwr on wy, according to the spirit of the original, ough 
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g. Isaiah vi. 10. * The heart of this people became gross, also his — 
ears became heavy, because his eyes turned aside; lest he should see 
with his eyes, and hear with his ears; or his heart should under- 
stand, and return, and be healed.” Uere Mr. B. has been mistaken 
in the mood of the verbs, and in the construction : JOWTT JAIN PW 


are in the imperative mood of the conjugation SyDr, and can have 
no other signification than that expressed in our version. References 
to that effect cannot be produced, since they appear in the simple 
form of the imperative mood in this verse only, except in Exod. viii. 
15. where T1/3 occurs in the same sense as here, but with a 4 copu- 
lative. It is used more frequently in the other tenses of the verb, to 
the same effect. See Zech. vii. 11. Exod. ix. 34, &c. &c. This 
chapter is very remarkable for the accomplishment of one of the pro- 
phecies predicted by Moses, Deut. xxviii. 28. ch. xxix. 4. and the 
correspondence is, in the interpretation of these passages, another 
proof of the strict attention which our translators have paid to the 
general spirit of the work. | 

10. Isaiah ix. 3. ‘* Thou hast multiplied the nation ; hast thou not 
increased the joy? they joy before thee, according to the joy in har 
vest, and as men rejoice when they divide the spoil.” Mr. B. turns 
the words 7TNDwn rn Xo into a question: ‘* hast thou not in- 
creased the joy?’ There is no interrogation in this verse. The 
difficulty in understanding this verse arises from the negative particle 
x, but from the Massorites’ annotation in the margin, 35 is marked 
as an orthographical error. It should be oy, (a pronoun), and not Xb, 
(a negative), and the difficulty is thus removed; for, according to 
the correction of the Massorites, this verse ought to be translated thus ; 
- «© Phou hast multiplied the nation,* and increased its joy; they joy 
before thee, as in the joy of harvest; they rejoice like men in dividing 
their booty.” The connexion of the preceding, and the following 


to be translated thus: “‘ God has fixed a time for every being, and so for the 
wicked a day of retribution.” The word Syp signifies literally, “ he 


wrought.” See Isaiah xli. 4. TWD) byp 9 Deut. xxxii. 27. ‘ ordained, 
made, fixed,’ are analogous terms; the proper use of them depends on the 
construction. The word wD we find compounded with many other pro- 
nouns; for instance, p> 0? oD3y709, the first consists of the prepo- 
sition wn and °$8, the second of yn and 1; the third of wh and 

35. Our translators, as well as Mr. B. derive this word, as I suppose, from 
the root py}: this appears to me to be a mistake. See examples of Its 
being a compound, in Deut. iii. 4. Isaiah xlviii. 11. ch. xfitt. 14. Job xvill. 4. 
The idea that all words are derived from verbs, causes many errors in the 
etymology of the Hebrew, 

« The sense may be more properly expressed by * Thou hast caused the 
Gentiles to be prosperous,” &c. That the Gentiles were to be made pros- 
perous, is evident from the declaration in this chapter, Verse 6, 1s partl- 
cularly strong to that effect. 
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verses of this chapter, is in favor of the Massorites’ observation, of 
which it is proper to mention, that our translators have taken notice 
in the margin. 

11. Jer. iv. 10. ‘ Then I said, Ah! Lord, Jehovah, truly to deso- 
lation thou hast desolated this people, even to Jerusalem, for saying, 
Peace shall be among you: but the sword reacheth to the soul.” To 
the words NNW NwWit* Mr. B. affixes the sense “to desolation thou 
hast desolated ;” these two—belong to the conjugation Syor, and 
their true meaning, including the particle {DN is, ‘‘ thou hast justly 
deceived this people.” See the following passages: Gen. iii. 13. 
YNWiT wT, “ the serpent has deceived me,” 2 Kings xix, 10. 
NW bs ch. ii. 18. Jer. xxix. 8. ch. xxxvii. 9. ch. xlix. 16. Obad. 
1.3. 7. Isaiah xxxvil. 10. 

12. Jer. xx. 7. “* Thou hast persuaded me, O Jehovah! thus I was 
persuaded; strengthen thou me, for thou hast prevailed.” The 
words TDN) UD” are translated by Mr. B. “ thou hast persuaded 
me, and I was persuaded.” ‘These words certainly admit as well of 
such interpretation, as of that of our Bible. However, that it is gene- 
wally used in the sense of persuading a person in a bad cause (or to 
an evil deed), we learn from Exod. xxii. 16. Prov. i. 10. ch. xvi. 29. 
hence by analogy, ‘ to entice, to deceive,* ‘NPI our author trans- 
lates “‘ strengthen thou me:” this word is not in the imperative 
mood, but in the past tense; and its meaning is, “ thou hast urged 
me (or encouraged me, or made me strong).” And although the past 
and the future tenses are frequently found with two pronouns affixed 
to them, as here, yet the word “JPW occurs in this passage only. 

13. And last, Amos iil. 6. ‘* Shall a trumpet be blown in the city, 
and the people not be afraid? shall evil be in the city, and Jehovah 
has not requited it?” Vhere is no difference in the translation of this 
verse by Mr. B. and that of the Bible, except in the werd WY, which 
is the last word in it, to which he affixes the sense of ‘“ requited it.” 
Now this word is so frequently used in the Sacred Books, that we 
cannot be mistaken in its meaning. The literal signification of WWY 
is ‘ to make,’ and its analogous terms are, ‘ to do, to finish,’ but it 
is never found in the sense of ¢ to requite.” Numberless references to 
that effect can be produced from Scripture: seven times it occurs in 


* The root of this verb is NW) (signifying to deceive, disappoint, beguile), 
and not NW, (signifying to make a noise, to rage, to distress); hence the 
conjugation DYHFFI is pointed’with a dagesh forte, to compensate for the 3 
(being the first letter of the root), which is deficient in this conjugation. 

* It is very probable, that the Greek words mel0w, &mardw are derived from 


the root FJ». 


3 That either of these expressions will suit the interpretation of 975 
TYDN) is very plain from the language of the Prophet, in this chapter, to 


, which I particularly call the reader’s attention ; he will do well also to consult 
the foregoing chapter. 
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the very first chapter of Genesis, and from thence the reader will be 
convinced, that its meaning is the very same which I have stated 
here; and if we compare with this passage the words of Isaiah xlv. 7, 
MIN~2D WY TDN YT ND DY WY TWIT NN TN IY 
Ido not know whether we shall find them consistent with the opinions 
which Mr. B, entertains; but we shall certainly acknowledge a 
strong testimony in favor of the translation which he here attempts 
to disparage. 

These are my evidences, which might have been extended to a 
greater length ;* but if these evidences alone testify that our autho- 
rised version has given us, for the most part, a faithful translation, 
then conciseness and brevity will add to the weight of them. 

But it is not to be wondered at, that the Sacred Books should 
become unintelligible, nay even become exposed to the most absurd 
conclusions, when a man sets about selecting a few words” or verses 
out of them, for the purpose of confounding the text of Scripture. 
Any original work, or any translation must suffer, when it falls into 
the hands of a person who exercises his ingenuity in picking out pas- 
sages, and separates them from their connexion and context. They 
must become ambiguous, and still more so, when they are collected 
and exhibited with such a view. And is not this the very case with 
our author? The verses under consideration, I confess, are, in the 
state in which he exhibits them, very ambiguous: they would, per- 
haps, puzzle the sacred author himself; separated, as they are, from 
their proper place, they cannot convey that sense and just idea which 
they have when we read them in the course of the work te which 
they belong.* In a word, one could hardly know they belong to the 
Bible, if the author had not told us he took them from the Bible. 
Who, for instance, could have supposed for a moment, that the ex- 


* Many Rabbinical and Christian commentators I could have produced, 
to plead the cause of our version; but I have aveided, on purpose, all 
learned authorities; since a just cause need no assistance from others. Our 
translators had recourse to the fountain head, or, in other words, to the 
Scripture only, and by that standard they ought to be defended. 


* The one half of his specimen consists only of parts of verses. 


3 It is generally admitted, that no one can form a proper judgment of a 
work until he has read it thoroughly. Why should it be otherwise with the 
Bible? There is such an union and harmony in the Sacred Books, that we 
can hardly understand the one, without reading the other: the Sacred Writ- 
ings are reciprocally illustrated by each other, If the reader will compare 
the first verse in Genesis, with the following passages of Psalm xxxill. 6. 9.-- 
civ. 26. Jer. li. 15. Prov. iii. 19. Isaiah vi. $.—xl. 26. 28.—xli. 4.—xliv. 24. 
—xlvi. 10.—xlvill. 13.—Ixvi. 1. Neh. ix. 6. Dent. ii, 24. 1 Chron. xxix. 11. 
it will, perhaps, better convince him of the intimate connexion which exists 
throughout the writings of the prophets. 

- 4 Every verse of bis specimen is as plain, and as easy to be understood, as 
words can be made; if the reader will but pay attention to the chapters and 
verses before and after, with which they stand in relation. 
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pression ‘ Yet Jehovah was satisfied that he had made man on the 
earth, though he idolised himself at his heart,” are the words of 
Moses, unless our author had mentioned the book of Genesis, 
chapter and verse? If the sense of Of3'), Gen. vi. 6. is (according to 
Mr. B.’s translation) ‘‘ Yet God was satisfied ;” then the very next 
verse, where again this verb occurs in the past tense, must accord- 
ingly be expressed thus: ‘‘ And the Lord said, I will destroy man, 
whom I have created, from the face of the earth ; both man and beast, 
and creeping thing, and the fowls of the air (OJ*WY %D WM) 5), 
for lam satisfied that I have made them.” Here I call upon Mr. 
Bellamy to explain to us the meaning of this verse, and to reconcile 
this connexion. In our Bible, both these verses are as plain as they 
are in the original, to which the reader is referred. 

Such a correction, which is intended to remove a difficulty, has 
_ actually increased it: and, indeed, it is not for an interpreter of Holy 
Scripture, because he cannot form a just idea of some expressions, 
when applied to Providence (how, for instance, can it be said, that 
God repents, or that he is the Author of evil), to alter, on that 
account, the true sense of the words, and ‘‘ to torture them,” as a 
consummate Divine has remarked, “ till he has made them to speak, 
what he had previously determined they should speak.” * 

Our author's objections are of a very ancient date: Rashi, an 
eminent Hebrew commentator, has answered them many hundred 
years since; and whilst I advise him to consult Rashi on these pas- 
sages, I recommend him also to read, and to examine the passages in 
Jer, xvill. 7, 8,9, 10, and Isaiah xlv. 17,” as well as his translation of 
the Fourteen Verses; then, perhaps, he may see, whether I am not 
justified in forming the idea, that such interpretations and objections 
can only originate from his not having a proper knowledge of the 
sacred language ? But how a man can become a critic in the Hebrew, 
or in any other language, without having a sound knowledge of it, is 
a subject which I submit to the judgment of the public. 
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CELEBRARE DOMESTICA FACTA. 


Lia upasunr alii mediis volitantia signa 
Nubibus, et rigido fulgentes wre catervas, 
Jusque datum furns et tela minantia telis. 
Sepius arma ducum bellique referre tumultus 


* See the Lectures of the Bishop of Landaff, Part iv. Lect. xix. page 21. 
* | have already taken notice of these passages. 
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Musa dedit fidibus: quis nunc certamina Galli 
Nescit, et infestis concussum viribus orbem ? 
Semirutas urbes delubraque lapsa deorum, 
Impositosque rogis juvenes ante ora parentum 

sque sonant chorde. Te tr isti, Mosqua, favilla 
Pressam, et Cantabriz multos inarata per annos 
Jugera, et effuso saturatos sanguine manes, 
‘Assiduo clamant rupte lectore columne. 


Nune igitur, Phoebo quoniam non gratior ulla est, 
Quam que victrices celebravit pagina laurus, 
Nos etiam tenui conabimur alite pugnas : 
Querentesque modos plectro leviore, canemus 
Arma, quibus ccelo caput extulit alma Mathesis, 
Et studia et mores et non inamabile bellum. 


Vos, operosa cohors, quos anni tedia primi 
Preteriere, toga volitantes atque galero: 
Vosque, quibus molles digitos subducere nuper 
Contigit Orbili ferula, valeatis, amici: 
Nil nunc tale loguor. Juvat, O juvat acta Sophorum 
Pieriis tentare modis, et prodere versu 
Innocuas rixas litesque sine hoste furentes. 


Ergo cum radians Sol bis sua signa peregit, 
Incipiuntque Sophis iterum procedere menses, 
Nuncius accedit, vultuque et veste tremendus: 
Invisamque viris vibrans Superisque papyrum, 
Indoctum sevis terret doctumque loquelis. 
‘Tempore non alio tantum exsultantia pulsat 
Corda pavor juvenum : qui sorte premuntur acerba 
Degeneres trepidant, prope nunc instare periclum : 
Cetera turba ruunt duros cognoscere casus, 

Et, quando ista sibi tempus spectacula poscit, 
Tecta petunt ultro, dictu mirabile, monstri. 
Incusare moras desistite : proferet hora, 

Serius aut citius cunctis ventura, dolores, 
Speeds, levesque metus et acute prelia lingue. 
Quanto rectius hic, animo qui preditus quo 
Non absens optat fatum presensve tremiscit. 
Hic, quamvis aliis sonitum trepidetur ad omnem 
Queis volvenda dies objecerit hosce labores ; 
Hic, qualem nequeo monstrare et sentio tantum, 
Participes operum brevis ad convivia mense 
Invitat latus : nam curas pellere vino 

Lex patrum prohibet, prohibetque potentior usus. 
Ut ventum est, primo cceli de lenibus auris, 
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Aut de precipiti, si res ita contigit, imbre 

Fit sermo: posthac dicenda tacenda loquentes 
Aure bibunt avido false mendacia fame, 
Opprobriisque onerant reges regumque ministros. 
Quas inter nugas postquam deperditur hora, 
Consurgunt omnes, citiusque aquilone procellas 
Discutiente graves, abeunt. Quid multa? Vicissim 
Festa salesque parant, iterumque iterumque fruuntiy 
Alloqutis:variis, ‘Theaque calentibus undis. 

‘Te tamen, O juvenis, jurantem in verba verendi 
Newtoni, veterum leges mandataque cogunt 

Has Divum noctes coenasque relinquere primum. 
Nam simul ac lentis pedibus discedis et egris, 

Inter se coeunt, et monstrant dira flagella, 
Spiculaque exacuunt rostris aptantque lacertos 
Impavidi, donec cursu fugiente dierum 
Grammaticas sedes ineunt et pulpita nota. 


Non, mihi si lingue centum sint, oraque centum, 
Enarrare queam, quantus tremor occupet artus, 
Ingeniique premat vires, quum voce superba 
Bella ciet pulcri certaminis arbiter aquus. 

‘“* Ascendant juvenes, hic, respondere paratus,” 

‘ Tile, sagax astu verum obscurare dolisque.” 
Haud mora: nunc illis, populi spectante corona, 
In solitas sedes ascenditur: aurea vultus 

Pax tegit, et rixis strepituras deserit umbras. 
Principio, lenes assueto more loquelas 

Effundunt ambo, proprizque ad murmura hngue 
Pallescunt trepidi: mox nil mortale sonantes, 

Et propiore Defim contacti numine, promunt 
Quidgquid habent Newtoni armamentaria dirum, 
Ampullas gravidas et sesquipedalia verba. 

Siccine sed prensus lupus effugit? Hac ratione 
Inter vos agitur? Non, si mea pectora vero 
Impulit augurio Phoebus, sic salvus abibis ? 
Hora cito veniet, quum vox subsellia frangens, 
Ingenti luctu curisque oppressa, silebit ; 

Quum loca per fremitu reboantia concidet omnis 
Verborum fragor et dicendi copia torrens. 

Dum loquimur, venit: cessat volitare per edem 
Istud, summa caputque operis, pulchrum, bene, recée. 
Nunc, juvenis, rabidum si versat in ossibus ignem 
Magna sitis laudum, nunc viribus utere totis, 
Nexibus implicuit te cautum cautior hostis : 

Si potis es, nodi contexta ligamina solvas. 
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« Sum Davus”—Novi. “ Non Cidipus :” id quoque novi. 

‘Te tamen intendas, queso, bone: nil sine magno 

Vita labore dedit mortalibus. Hec dum agis, ecce 

Longior [ade et fortassis inanior exit 

Formula. Te preter, tenet admiratio cunctos. 

Sed tibi terror adest; teque et tua sidera damnans 

Trruis in mortem, et similis praclara minanti, 

Distorquens oculos et pulvinarta pulsans, 

Nescio quid tecum grave cornicaris inepte. 

Omnes solvyuntur risu: fremit ipse cachinno, 

Quem premit et condit nostri regnator Olympi. 

‘Tunc oppoventem compellat. Commodat aurem 
~ dlle pavens :; demittit eum, nudo capite alter 
_Ingenium laudans, Stat circum cuncta juventus, 

Attonitisque mhians animis miratur euntem, 

Ut pueri Junonis avem, stellantibus alis 

Fulgentem. Ne te longis ambagibus ultra 

Quam satis est cuncter, superadditur alter et alter. 

Cedunt, inque vices plagis vexantur iniquls, 

Lento Samuites ad lumina prima duello : 

Et seepe in seram noctis crudesceret horam 

Pugna, nec argutis tum cessaretur ab armis, 

Ni belli judex, venturis omnibus eger 

Impatiensque more, dictis finiret amaris 

Flos motus animorum atque hec certamina tanta. 


Sic, ubi convolvit vastos ad littora fluctus 
Eripuitque diem foedis niger imbribus Auster, 
Porta tonat ceeli, scopulisque illisa reclamant 
/Equora, tempestasque furit: maris advenit alti 
Rector, et oceano late dat signa cadenti. 
Placantur citius dicto fera murmura venti, 
Undaque languescens tacitis adlabitur oris. 
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No. 11,—[Continued from No. XXXIILI. p. 138-] 


Concerning the energy of intellect about the intelligible : .. 
Kevrow etiomegy wv eavtov Gwros xeAadorTos. Procl. in i im. p. 2366 
Eagerly urging itself towards the ceutre of resounding light. 
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Concerning the triad: 
lavrs yap ey xoomw Actwres Tplas ys moves apryel. 
~ Damasc. in Parmenid. 
In every world’ a triad shines forth, of which a monad 1 is the 
principle. 

Ta wavra pwetoouy xa aGopiov, we Ta Aoryice Duos. - 

Proel. in Plat. Theol. p. 386. 
The triad measures and bounds all things. 


Concerning intelligible, and at the same time, intellectual na- 
tures : | 
TH MEV COT) VOEpC Xe VONTO, OTe YOOUYTE YOEITAS. e 
Procl. in Theol. Plat. p. 179. 
Those natures are both intellectual and intelligible, which, pos- 
sessing themselves intellection, are the objects of intelligence to 
others. 


Concerning the Iynges, or the summit of the intelligible, and, 
at the same time, intellectual order of gods : 
TloaAas ev On as be exe Baivours Pasivoss 
Kooj.o1s svigwoxouras, ev ais axpotytes cari 
Tpeis. Damasc. in Parmenid. 
These being many, ascend leaping into the shining worlds; and 
they contain three summits. 


Concerning the defensive triad, which subsists with the Iynges : 
Ppovpos Twv epyay eos TOV WUT POS, 
Kau Tov evog vou Tov voytou. Procl. in Plat. Theol. p- 205. 
‘They are the guardians of the works of the Father, and of one 
intelligible Intellect. 


Concerning the empyrean Synoches : 
Tots 0 mupos voEpou voEpoIg MpnaTYPTY amuYTE 
Eixahe dovasvovra, marpos mesdyvids Boury. Procl.im Parmenid. 
All things yield ministrant to the intellectual presters of intel- 
lectual fire, through the persuasive will of the Father. 


17, e. In each of the seven worlds mentioned by Psellus, in the exposition 
prefixed to these oracles: and the like must be understood in every divine 
order. Indeed, that in every procession of divine natures, a monad pre- 
sides over, and is the principle of, a kindred multitude; and, first of all, 
of atriadic multitude, is largely and beautifully shown by Proclus, i in Plat. 
Theol., and is demonstrated to be the doctrine of Plato; but, to understand 
this, requires very different qualifications from those ‘by which a man is 
able to discover, that instead of av@pwray in a Greek MS, you may read 
ovipov!—Et hoc dico pro ratione officii mel; non quod velim conviciarl, sed 
admonere. 
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Concerning the material Synoches: 
AhaAa xa vAaiois ora Sovreves Suvoyevet. | 
But likewise such as serve the material Synoches. 


Concerning the Synoches in general : 
Ppoupew av mpyTtnposy 01g axpotytas edwxey 

Eryxspacas adxns iiov psvos ev Suvoyevosv. Damasce., epi apywy. 

He gave them to guard the summits with their presters, mimg- 
ling the proper force of his strength in the Synoches. 

* oroayra Y2xOQ TuveNywy TH EXUTOU Min THS umapkews AXPOTHTI, KATA TO 
Aoylov, autos mas e&w umapyet. Procl. in Theol. p. 212, respecting 
the first of the Synoches. 

~Connectedly containing all things in the one summit of his hy- 
parxis, according to the oracle, he himself subsists wholly beyond. 

* ra Aoyia Tas yuvinees TUuRBoAuS THY oYNUATWY TUVOYnidaS aTOXAAEL, 
xaloroy esova Pepouriw. Twy TuvOYInwY EvMTemV, xaI THY TUCenzEwWY TwY 
Geroy xal as ta Siectwra cuvamrouci addyAos. Procl. in Eucl. p. 36. 

The oracles call the angular junctions of figures Synocheide, so 
far as they contain an image of synochean unions, and of di- 
vine conjunctions, according to which, they connect together things 
separated from each other. 


Concerning the Teletarcliz : 

O: 8e ra aroma xa asolyta Snwsoupyoucs, 

Kar cwparosidy xo xararetayyevar 215 vAny. . 

These fabricate indivisible and sensible natures, together with 
such as are endued with corporeal form, and are distributed into 
matter. 

Os Tererapyas cuverAnmras Tors Suvoyeuos. Damasce. meg1 apm. 

The Teletarche are comprehended together with the Synoches. 


Concerning Saturn, the summit of the intellectual order : 
Ou yep eis vAny mup exexeiva TO MOWTOY 
Eny duvapi xaraxrgset epyors, arc vow. 
Nov yap voug extiv, 0 xoopou TeyviTyS TUPIOU. : 
Procl. in Plat. Theol. p. 333, and in Tim. p. 157. 
The fire which is the first beyond, did not shut up his power in 
matter, nor in works, but in intellect. For the artificer of the 
fiery world is an intellect of intellect. 
Kas Tov vou og Tov emmugioy xo Moy ayes. Damasce. reps aprywy- 
And of that intellect which conducts the empyrean world. 
Aurov yap exbpwoxouciy aperAixToite xepauyor, 
Kas xpyornpodoyos xoAmos map peyyeos aAxNS 
Tlarpoyevoug Exarys, xa vrelwxos mupos avios, 
Fide xpatasoy mvevp.ce woAwY wuplwy emexelvee. Procl. in Crat. 
From him leap forth the implacable thunders, and the prester- 
capacious bosoms of the all-splendid strength of the father-begot- 
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ten Hecate, together with the environed flower of fire, Fiba the - 
strong spirit which is beyond the fiery poles. 

* Ey TObs AaYiOIg THY NpwTIOTHY mHYNY Tov cLsrAixtrov (id est Satur- 
NUM) Asyetas mepiernelv, xc emo ero cs TOMS AAAOLS ATATIV. 

Nous mareos apasoss emorouprevog iuytygosy 

Axvayntov actpantoucw amedrimrou mugos oAxos.  Procl. in Crat. 

In the oracles it is said, that Saturn, who is the first fountain of 
the Amilicti, comprehends and rides on all the rest. ‘ The intel- 
lect of the Father, riding on attenuated rulers, they become reful- 
gent with the furrows of “inflexible and implacable fire.” 


Concernirg Rhea, who, in the intellectual triad, is called by the 
Chaldeans, Hecate : 

Trro dv0 vow 4 Cworyovos myryy megieyeros Yuywy. Damase. megs wow. 

The vivific fountain of souls is comprehended under two intel- 
lects. 

Novross 8 audi Deas Quois amdytos nwonras. Procl. in Tim. p. 4. 
Immense Nature is suspended about the shoulders of the god- 
dess. 

Meooyv tay mareguy Excrns xevroov Goperras. 

The ceutre of Hecate is carriedin the middle of the fathers. — 

Xairas yop es ok mehuxors Guts PrAemovras. 

Procl. in Plat. Polit. p. 387. 

Her hairs appear similar to rays of light ending in a sharp point. 

© Pew TO voEpwY Laxupwy mH TE poy TE, 

Tlavray yap mpwrn duvapwers xoAmoIoW adeaoross 

Akane, Yeveny exh MAY MpOrEEl TPoY aouTay. Procl. in Crat. 

Rhea is the fountain and river of the blessed intellectual gods. 
For first receiving the powers of all things in her ineffable bosoms, 
she pours running generation into every thing. 


Concerning Jupiter, the artificer of the universe : 
Avas yap mapa tude xabnrou, Koes oEpals aoTpamTes TOMAS, 
Kaito xuBepvay Ta mavta, Kab TaTTEW exaoToy ov Tar bey. 
Procl. in Plat. p. 376. 
The Duad* sits with this god, and glitters with intellectual sec- 
tions ; together with the power of governing all things, and placing 
in order every thing which 1s not regularly disposed. 
Kas yyy myyov, xa mepas myyov amar. Damase. reps agywy. 
And the fountai of fountains, and the boundary of all foun- 
tains. 
Eis tpia ya eine vous matpos aidiou 
Nw ravra xupepyoy. Procl. in Tim. p. 313. 


* Thus too both Orpheus and Plato characterise Jupiter by the duad. 
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The intellect of the eternal Father governing all things by intel- 
lect, said into three. ; 
Ess tpia yap vous esme matpos treuverdos amavret, 
Ov To bzAgw xarevevoe, nas yon mavt eretuyto. Procl. in Parmenid. 
For the intellect of the Father said all things should be cut into 
three. His will assented, and immediately all things were cut. 
Evdev apdny Gowornst yeverts woAvmosxsAou vans. Procl.in Tim. p. 118. 
Thence the generation of multifarious matter wholly leaps forth. 
Epya vonras yap matpsxog voog autoreve ros 
. Tlaciy evermetgey Secpov xupiBpsly egwros 
a Otpa Ta TUvTH EVN YOOVOY EI¢ amEvaYTOY EpwYTa, 
_  Mevy macy tx marpos voegws uducmeva deyyes, 
Os ev eputs mevy xocLou oToryetce Geovree. Procl. in Tim. p. 155. 
The paternal self-begotten imtellect, understanding his works, 
disseminated in all things the bond of love, heavy with fire, that 
all things might remain loving for an infinite time; that the con- 
nected series of things might intellectually remain in all the light of 
the Father; and that the elements of the world might continue 
running in love. 
@ XupBora yao marpinos yoos exmeipey xaTa Kooy, 
Os rx vonTa vor, xaI appucta xaAAwmiges. Procl. in Crat. 
The paternal intellect, who understands intelligibles, and adorns 
things ineffable, has disseminated symbols through the world. 
New ev xareyer te vonre, aicdyow 0 exayes xocposs. Procl. in Crat. 
Through intellect he contains intelligibles, but he introduces 
sense to the worlds. 

Eots yap “Anns : 
AudiPaous Cuvepnis voegais otpamrouTe TOMCTI. Damascius. 
For he is the power of a strength every way lucid, and he glit- 

ters with intellectual sections. 
Kato moitys, og aurougywy text yvero TOY KOT [L0V. Damascius. 
The artificer who himself operating, fabricated the world, 
Nozgais actpanter Tomas, spwros 0 averAnoe Ta TAVTO. Damascius. 
He glitters with intellectual sections, but he has filled all things 
with love. 

Tavra maryp evonoe Spores 92 os Yuxwro. Procl. m Tim. p. 336. 

These things the Father understood, and the mortal nature be- 
came animated for him. 

Mytpa cuveyoure Ta TavTE. 

A matrix* containing all things. wn 

Chaldworum theologia septem processiones huic deo tribuit. Is 

le co aS eee Cane Ba gk oe cs peace 


* Agreeably to this, he was celebrated by the Pythagoreans as the decad, 
from the all-comprehensive nature of this number. 
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enim exrayAwyis et exraxris ideo dicitur in oraculis. Gal. not. in 
Tamblich. p. 315. 

The theology of the Chaldeans attributes seven processions to 
this god. Hence he is called, in the oracles, seven-angled and 
seven-rayed. 


Concerning the unpolluted, or guardian intellectual order: 

* AvurepBAnros yap exriv y evwors Tov Te mpwrov matpos (Saturni) 
Rab Tov TowToU THY aroavT ny Dewy, xe die TOTO “ oHywmevos XAAEITOL UmrO 
Tuy Yewy, ovTos 0 axditos Geos, xe Tw vw TUVWdEIY AcyeTal Xo KaTO vOUY 
peovoy uo Tay purcwy yywpitec bau.” Procl, in Theol. Plat. p. $21. 

The union of the first father (Saturn) and the first of the unpol- 
luted gods, is transcendent ; and hence this stable god is called, by 
the gods, “ silent, and is said to consent with intellect, and to be 
known by souls through intellect alone.” 

* Kou wo Cones Sie rourwy maa 0 Aaroy roe avr reys WW UTTEPOY TOIC 
umo Tov Oswy meGuomevoss. Nab YY Exsivo! MAYTEVYOY MODTEIPHXAT, TUT 
AVITAL MAYTEAEL HEXOTMEVHY EUdNMS. 

Kas yae 02 mavrevyot, evorrAios, eine Geng. 

Procl. in Plat. Theol. p. 324, 

And hence, Plato appears to me again to assert the same things — 
which were AFTERWARDS asserted by the gods. For what they 
have denominated, furnished with every kind of armour, this he 
celebrates, by the being adorned with an all-perfect and complete 
armour. 

“ For being furnished with every kind of armour, and being 
armed, he is similar to the goddess. 


Chaldean Oracles, which were eid delivered by T: heurgists, under 
thereign of the emperor Marcus Antoninus, or by oroaster. 


Concerning ideas, as proceeding from the intellect of Jupiter, 
the artificer of the universe: 

Nous marpos eppoitnoe vonoas axpods Boury 
TIappophous eas. mnyns 0€ pias amomTacas 
Efebogoy mat pobey yap env Bovante TeAog TE. 

AN emepiobycay voepm mugs poronferocs 

Ess arras voepas* xoopw yap avak moAumopgw 
I]poubyxev voepov turov addiroy ov xaTa Xoo Moy 
Tryvos exerryouevos mopgns mera xoopn0¢ eGavdy, 
Tlavroiais wWeats xeyapiopevos, wy min any; 

EE ns porCouvtas [LEMEDIT WL EVAS AAAAL AMANTOS, 
nfo HOT MLOU TEP THAT, KI MEPs XOAMOUS 

Xpwspdareous, T paver ciy,eosKusce Popeovrcts, 
Tpamouos reps 7 aps mapaonedoy aAAUOIS GAAY. 


ie 
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Evvoscs voepas mnyns matpixys amo, modu 

Aparropevas mupos avios axoimyrou spovou, axpy 

Apxeyovous iWeas mpwrn matpos eBAuoe Tas Oe 

Auroreans THY. Procl. in Parmenid, 

The intellect of the Father made a crashing noise, * understand- 
ing, with unwearied counsel, omniform ideas. But with winged 
speed they leaped forth from one fountain: for both the counsel 
and the end were from the Father. In consequence too of being 
allotted an intellectual fire, they are divided into other intellectual 
forms: for the king previously placed in the multiform world, an 
intellectual incorruptible impression, the vestige of which hastening 
through the world, causes the world to appear invested with form, and 
replete with all-various ideas, of which there is one fountam. From 
this fountain other immense distributed ideas rush with a crashing 
noise, bursting forth about the bodies of the world, and are borne 
along its terrible bosoms, like swarms of bees. They turn them- 
selves too on all sides, and nearly in all directions. ‘They are in- 
tellectual conceptions from the paternal fountain, plucking abun- 
dantly the flower of the fire of sleepless time. But a self-perfect 
fountain pours forth primogenial ideas from the primary vigor of 
the Father. 


An oracle addressed to the intellectual gods : 
O: tov umepxoopsov matpixoy Bulow care voouvrTes. Damasc, 
Ye who understand the supermundane paternal profundity. 
Concerning that intelligible which is co-ordimate with imtelleet : 
Ou yap avev v005 errs voyTOU, OU ywpis UmapyYes. 

id | ¥e i aes Plat. Theol. p. 172. 
For intellect is not without the intelligible; it does not subsist 

separate from it. 


Concerning intellect : 

Tov Se voes mas vous beov. Damascius, 

Every intellect understands deity. 

Concerning fountains and principles : 

TATAS MHYAS TE KOs Apres ; ; 

Aiveiv, aes te peverv aoxvw oTeodadiyyi. , Procl. in Parmenid. 

All fountains and principles rapidly whirl round, and perpetually 
abide in an unsluggish reyolution. 

Concerning the multitude of rulers: 

Prroneitas avTass aprysnos avawy Damasc. in Parmenid, 

The ruler of the immaterial worlds is subject to them. 


' The crashing noise, signifies the procession of ideas to the formation of 
the world. 


aw 
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Apycs a maT OOS Epa vonTura voyTo, 

Aicinross epyors xo Tomaciv aupexadupey. 

Aramooiusos exrwres havar tw maT ps xas TH VAY, 

Kar ta euhavy mipywara tov apavey epyatojuzv0b, 

Kast ahavn ess thv eudavy xoomomoay eyypadorres. 

Damase. zeps apywy. 

Rulers who understand the mtelligible works of the Father. 
These he spread like a veil over satciile works and bodies. They 
are standing transporters, whose employment consists in speaking 
to the Father and to matter; in producing apparent imitations of 
unapparent natures; and in inscribing things unapparent in the ap- 
parent fabrication of the world, 

* rakems aomomTinns epyov mens THY Vospay povada THY Onusoup'yixyy 
AVEANEIY TH MET QUTHY, WOTED AAANS (rakews) 7 POs THY VONTHY, H TIS eX eh 
CramopOusoy DuvarLsy, ws 0b Geos Asyougs mavrwy am’ exes wexpe THS VANS, 
MAL TOALY EW exelvny TwY THVT WY. Procl. im Parmenid. 

Concerning fontal time: : 

TIyyciov aAdov og Tov eemupioy xorwoy aye. Procl. in Tim. p. 252. 

Another time which is fontal, and the leader of the empyrean 
world. oF 

* 


Concerning Time: 


O1 ve cougar Geov ceuToy esvecs acw, XOs umvougs mpecBuTepov xas - 


YEWTEQOY, KOE XUXAEAINTOY TOY Deov ret CLIWYIOV. Xe YOOUYTa Tov TUMmAYTE 
TwWY EY TH KOT ULM XIVOULLEVOODY cemcyTOY apIOLOY. ‘Ko mpOs TOUTOKS amEgUyToY 
Bice Ty Buveqway. Kon ersnozidy pact wera rouTwy. Procl. in Tim. p. 244. 

Theurgists assert, that Time is a god, and celebrate him as both 
older And’ younger, asa circulating and piended god; as. understand- 


ing the whole number of all the natures which are moved in the 


W orld; and, besides this, as eternal through his power, and of a 
spiral ‘form. 


Concerning the fontal soul : r 

A pony eubuvoura daos, mup, aidepa, xoo mous. 
_ Simplic. in Phys. p. 143. 

Abundantly animating light, fire, ether, oy the worlds. 


The speech of the soul of the universe, respecting the fabrica- 

tion of the world by Jupiter : 
Mera de matpinas Cravoras, bury eyw vouc, 

Ozpyy Wuyoure Ta mavTa, xerelero yao 

Novy ev en buyn puyny 8 evi coma apyw 

Hyewv eynareinne rarng avipwv re Gewy te. Procl. in Tim. p. 124. 

I, soul, reside after the paternal cogitations, hot, and animating 
all things ; for the Father of gods and men placed our intellect in 
soul, but soul he deposited im sluggish body. 


* 
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Concerning natural productions, and the soul of the world: 
Suvdioraras yap Tx purine epya tw voeowm Geryryes 

Tov maroos. Wuyy xe y xoopycare TOY meyay 

Ovpavoy, Hb KOT MOUTH LETH TOU MATPOS. 

Kepara Oe xaos autys eorypintos avo. Procl. in Tim. p. 106. 

Natural productions consubsist in the intellectual light of the 
Father. For it is soul which has adorned the mighty heaven, and 
which adorns it m conjunction with the Father. But her horns are 
established on high. 

Concerning Nature : 

Aoxe 0 av ducts ananutn xoomwy Te xas epyuy, 
Oupavos odge bees Soomoy aidioy xaracugwy. 

® Hob OT WS AY Os HAAG mep 1000s TAROWIT AL nAtou, TEANYNS, WOWY, YU- 
HTS, NEOs. Procl. in Tim. p. 4 and 323. 

Unwearied nature rules over the worlds and works, and draws 
downward, that heaven may run an eternal course; and_ that the 
other periods of the sun, moon, the seasons, night and day, may be 
accomplished. 

Kou taryus nediog wep xevT gov omws eas erde. 
__ And that the swift sun may as usual revolve round the centre. 

My ae euBrcers, Esuagmevoy ouvome THT. 

Procl. in Plat. Theol. p. 317. 


You shuld not look upon Nature, for her name is fatal. 


Concerning the light above the empyrean world: 
Ey tovtm yae ta atumwra Tumovedas.  Simplic. in Phys. p. 143. 
In this light, things without figure become figured. 
Concerning ‘the universe : 
Nov yap piynuce meres, To 0s Texlev Tr owpceros exer. 
Procl. in Tim. p. 87. 
It is an imitation of intellect, but that which is fabricated pos- 
sesses something of body. 
XupPora yao marpinog vo0s eomeipey xaTa noo Moy. 
The paternal intellect disseminated symbols through the world. 
Concerning the Cap position of the world from the four elements, 
by the Demiurgus. 
Tov odoy Koo Lov Ex TUPOS, Heb UOATOS, KeLb NS, 
Kas mavrorpogou aidons moist. 


He made the whole world from fire, water, earth, and all-nou- 
rishing air. 


2 This alludes to the intimate connexion between Fate and Nature. For 
Fate, as we have before observed, is the full perfection of those divine illu- 
minations which are received by Nature. 
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O romrns 0§ auToupywy TexTyvaTo TOY KOT MOY. 

Kat tig mugos oyxos eyy erepoct rade mavta 

Auroupyuy, va cw TO xoTmIXOY exToAoTevby, 

Koopos wy exdnaos, xo pon houvyf’ vwevwdes. Procl. in Tim. p. 154, 

The artificer who, self-operating, fabricated the world. And 
there was also another mass of fire. All these he produced, self- 
operating, that the mundane body might be conglobed, that the 
world might become manifest, and that it might not appear mem- 
branous.* | 


Concerning the seven firmaments, the heavens, heavenly bodies, 
ether, air, earth, and water: 

Enta yup ekoyxwoe matyp oTepewmara xoomoy, 

Tov ovgervoy xugTa oN LATE TepiKAEIo as. Damasc. in Parmenid. 
‘The Father gave bulk to the seven firmaments of the worlds, 
and mclosed the heavens in a convex figure : 

Emnge de xa moduy opsroy acteowy amravwy, 

Ma taces eximovw movynpe. . , 

TInky 02 wrAavyy ox eovon depeoday. « 

To WUp mpos TO TUp avayxaoas. Procl. in Tim. p. 280, 

He established the numerous multitude of imerratic stars, not by 
a laborious and evil tension, but with a stability void of a wander- 
ing motion; for this purpose compelling fire to fire. 

E& aurovs (planetas) umectycev, eBComov neAsou : ' 
MeoepBoarnous mug. Procl.in Tim. p- 280. 
He made the planets six in number, and for the seventh, he 

hurled into the midst the fire of the sun. . , 
‘To araxroy aurwy evtaxtois avanpercoas Corvetis. , 
He suspended the disordered motion of the planets in orderly 
disposed zones. 

Aisepios re Spomos, xa wyvns aMAETOS ODL, | 
Hepios te poas. Procl. in Tim. p. 257. 
The ethereal course, and the immense impetus of the moon, 

and the aerial streams. __ a 
Asdnp, nie, mveuMa TEANVYS, GEpOS AYO. Procl, in Tim, p. 257. 
O ether, sun, spirit of the moon, and ye leaders of the air. 

Aaianwy Te xUxAwY, XOb MYVALOY KavayIomoY 

Kodnwy te nepiwy. " 
Aibons p20Q0¢, yercou Te xoer ennS oETwY NTE NEpOS. 

: ; Procl. in Tim. p. 257. 
Of the soler circles, the lunar rattlings, and the aerial bosoms, | 


_* Asevery deity is a self-perfect unity, ali things must be as much as pose 
sible united: for union must necessarily be the offspring of unity. 
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The portion of wther, of the sun, of the rivers, of the moon, 
and of the air. 

Ke maarus anp, pyvasos re Ogaio¢ xou moog yEAsolo. 

Procl. in Tim. p. 257. 

The broad air, the lunar course, and the pole of the sun. 

TIup mupos efoxereupa 

Kai mupos Tapsas. | Procl. in Tim. p. 141. 

The sun is a fire, which is the channel of fire; and it is the dis- 
pensator of fire. 

Zoawy Oe mrAUvwLEvOV UPETTYXEY emTada. 

Fe constituted the heptad of wandering animals. 

Py Oey werw Tilers, vdwp 0 ey Yates xOAMOIS, 

Hepa d avobev rovtrwy. 

Placing earth in the middle, but water in the bosoms of the 
earth, and air above these. 

* Tous tumous Twy eountyowy, xo TwY arrwy Demy dacwarwy ey To 
aides daiverdas, ra Ayia Aeyous. Simplic. in Phys. p. 144. 

The oracles assert, that the impressions of characters, and of 
other divine visions, appear in wether. 
| ye Oi Ys MUCTIKXWT ATO Toy hoya, xa THY OAoTHTa auto (Solis) TyY Ey 

TOS UMEDKOT ALOIS MUPADSOWHKATIV. EXEL AQ ONAIAKOS XOT MOS, KAI TO OAOY 
dws, ws ab Te Yurdawy Oynuas Aeyovuos. Procl. in Tim. p. 264. 

‘The most mystic of discourses inform us, that the wholeness of 
the sun is in the supermundane order. For there a solar world 
and a total light subsist, as the oracles of the thats affirm. 

* O ariiesregas NAIOS TUM MET PEL TH YY POYW Ta THYTA, * ypovou Xpov9s 
wy aTExYwWs,” KaTa THY megs aUTOV Ta Dewy oudyy. Proel. in Tim. p- 
949. 

The more true sun measures all things together with time, being. 
ss truly atime of time,” according to the oracle of the gods re- 
specting it. , 

* O dioxos em ts HVAT T POV PEgeTUs, MAY THs amMAuvoUS uyroregas. 
Heb OUTW be THY Ey TAAYWMEvMY OUx E&EI TO ETOY, ToIWY De THY KOT MOY 
xara Tas TeAsoTinas umolccess, Julian. Orat. V. p. 334 

The orb of the sun revolves in the starless, dae sue the in- 
erratic sphere. Hence, be is not the middle of the planets, but 
of the three worlds, according to the telestic hypotheses, 


Concerning the middle of the five mundane centres : 

* Kas rewarov wsoov adAoy mugioyoy svla xareios 

Meyei vaaiav CanGogov mug. Procl. in ‘Tim. p. 172. 

And another fifth middle fiery centre, where a life-bearing fire 
descends as far as the material channels. 

Concerning the summit of the earth: 

* Andrus 8 ovy 01 Tw oroiyermy aideoes, ws PyoI Ta Adie, exes, 

Olympiod. in Phed. 
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The xthers of the elements, agreeably to the oracles, are there. 


Concerning matter : . 

* Eres pabyoopebcr, Sie mavTos TOU xoTMou THY VANY CiyxElY, WOTEP Hots 
0) Geos dacs. Procl. in ‘Tim. p. 142. 

We learn, that matter pervades through the whole world, as the 
gods also assert. 


Concerning evil: 

* To xaxov ausvyvorepoy Tov My OVTOS EaTIY, xaTa To Acryioy. Procl. de 
Providen. 

Evil, according. to the oracle, is more debile than non-entity. 


Concerning the aquatic gods: 
* To evudpsy, ems wev Tov Gsiwy, THY aywploToY EmiDTATIaY EvOEIKyUTOS 
Tov-vdaTos. O10 xa TO Aoryioy vOpoBarypas nares TOUS Jeous ToUTOUS. 
Procl. m Tim. p. 270. 
The aquatic, when applied to divine natures, signifies a govern- 
ment inseparable from water; and hence, the oracle calls the 
aquatic gods water-walkers. 
Concerning ‘Typhon, Echidna, and Python: 
“Ori taptapov xaryns THs cuCuyourns Tw supe o Tuday, y exiova, 0 
wulcy, o1oy yardainn Tig TEs Edog0S THs aTaxTOUS MATHS OnuIoUpYIas. 
Olympiod. in Phed. 
Typhon, Echidna, and Python, being the progeny of 'Tartarus, 
and Larth, which is conjoined with Heaven, form, as it were, a 
certain Chaldaic triad, which is the inspective guardian of the 
whole of a disordered fabrication, 


Concerning the origin of irrational demons : | 

* Ano Tay aegimy apyovTmy cuyUgioTayTas 0b aADOI Oximovec, O10 mot 
To Aoysov dyow, 

Hegiay erarynpa xuvev xYoviwy te xcs vypwy. Olympiod. in Phed. 

Irrational’ daemons derive their subsistence from the aerial rulers, 
and hence, the oracle says, “ Being the charioteer of the aérial, 
terrestrial, and aquatic dogs.” . » 

Concerning terrestrial demons : 

Ou yap pn xEIvoug oe BAswesy amply conc TedsoOy. 
Tas uras Oeryovres aes TeAsTav amayoucs. Procl. in I. Alcibiad. 


’ The earth, according to Plato, in the Phado, is every where cavernous, 
like a pumice-stone; and its true summit is atherial.—Agreeably to this 
theory, which probably is of f'gyptian origin, and which we see was adopted 
by the Chaldwans, we only live at the bottom of four large holes in the 
earth, which we denominate the four quarters of the globe; and yet fancy, 
as Plato observes, that we inhabit the true summit of the earth. For far- 
ther particulars coneerning this curious theory, see my Introduction to the 
Timeaus of Plato, and Notes on Pausanias, 
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It is not proper that you should behold them, till your body is 
purified by initiation: for these demons alluring souls always draw 
them away from mystic ceremonies. 


Concerning divine names; 
Addat eOTty OUYOLA TELVOY HXOLNTH oT QOPAAIYYI, ‘ee 
Koo jous evdowaxwy, xocumvyy Orc TUTPOS EviTHY. Procl. in Crat. 
There is a venerable name with a sleepless revolution, leaping 
into the worlds, through the rapid reproofs of the Father. _ 
Eorts yap ovomara map’ exnotoss Geoodora, 
Avvaiy ev TEAETAIS HOPYTOY EvoUTa. 
There are names of divine origin in every nation, which possess 
gn ineffable power in mystic ceremonies. _ 
Concerning the centre: 
Kevroov ag’ ov, xa m0 0, LEX BIG AY TUZOY : 
Toast exo. Procl. in Euclid. p. 43. 


The centre is that from which, and to which, (the lines) as far as 


they may happen to extend, are equal. 


Concerning prayer : 
H rupslarmns evvoie mowrioryy eves Tabs. 
Pu ups yap Bpotos eumedacas Oeolev duos c€es. 
Ayduvovts yap Boorm xgaimvos manages tTeAsioucs. 
Procl. in Tim. p. 65. 
A fire-heated conception has the first order. For the mortal 
who approaches to fire, will receive a light from divinity: and he 
who perseveres in prayer, without mtermission, will be perfected 
by the rapid * and blessed immortals. 


Concerning divine natures, and the manner m which they ap- 
pear to mankind: . 
) Acwpera psy sors toe Jee mayre. 
Slwpuoerce 0° EY LUTOIS UmwY EvexeV evdedeT aU, 
My duvapevay xararye aTaparous Tay THmLarwy, 
Ase THY TwmaTInyY, E15 YY evexevTpIoOnTE HuciY. , 
Procl. in Plat. Polit. p. 359. 
All divine natures are incorporeal, but bodies were bound in 
them for your sake ; bodies not being able to contain incorporeals, 
through the corporeal nature.in which you are concentrated. 
Ilug sxsdov gxsprndoy Em NEDOG 01D TITAIVOY, 
H xou mup arumwroy, obey puvyy mooleouray, 
H Qus manciov, apgipeves, portasov, edi dev. 
Adda nal immoy ely GwrTos WAeov aToamTOYTA, 


' By the rapid, the oracle means, according to Proclus, the intelligible 


gods. 


™ 
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H xou masde Goors voorors erovoumeyov immou, 
Eymupey, was xpuow memurccmevoy, rou marryvuyor, 
/H xaos rokevovta xa eornwr ems ywross. 
Procl. in Plat. Polit. p. 380. 
A similar fire extending itself by leaps through the waves of the 
air; or an unfigured fire, whence a voice runs before; or a light 
beheld near, every way splendid, resounding and convolved. But 
also to behold a horse full of refulgent light; or a boy carried on 
the swift back of a horse—a boy fiery, or clothed with gold, or on 
the contrary naked; or shooting an arrow, and standing on the 
back of the horse. 
* TlagaxeAevovras ob Geos 
Noa wopoyy duros moorebeioay. Procl. in Crat. 
The gods exhort us to understand the forerunning form of light. 


Concernmg the mystic ceremonies of Apollo: 
dh §, Jeoupyos 0 THs TEAETHS TOU ATOAAWYOS mpoxadnyourrevos, amo Tey 
xalaooewy apyVeTas, Hab TwY TEPIPAVT EWY. 
Autos 0 ev mowrols sepevs mugos enya xuBepyoy, 
Kupars pasverdo moyen Bapunyetos arpys, ws pyos To Aovyioy. 
Procl. in Crat. 
The Theurgist who presides: over the mystic rites of Apollo, 
begins his operations from purifications and sprinklmgs. The 
priest, in the first place, governing the works of fire, must sprin- 
kle with the cold water of the loud-sounding sea,” as the oracle 
says. 
Concerning the human soul, its descent, ascent, body, &c. 
Try buony avemarnoas epwti wey Bader. Procl, m Plat, Theol. p. 4. 
Filling the soul with profound love.’ 
None hes Td EDYA TOU TAT POS 
Moions eimaguervyns to mrepoy devryoucsy ceveudes. 
Ey 82 Qew xewras mupoovs eAxourds axmasous, ae 
Ex maT povEY HAT IOYT AS, ap wy puxy HATIOVT OY rN RE ae 
Euruoioy Ogemeras eagmreny buxyorpohoy avboc. 
Procl. in Tim. p. 321. 
By understanding the works of the Father, they fly from the 
shameless wing of fate. But they are placed in God,” drawing vi- 
gorous torches descending from the Father: and from these the 
soul descending plucks empyrean fruits, the soul-nourishing flower. 


? Profound love must be our guide to the beatific vision of the intelligible 
world: and Plato informs us, that a better guide than this cannot be 
found. 

* The soul, when united with deity, energizes supernaturally: and is no 
longer self-motive, but is wholly moved by divinity. 
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Kay yao tyvde bunny Ons awoxaracracay, 

AAW aarAny evings TOTO evap iOnsoy elves. 

Though you should perceive this particular soul restored to its 
pristine perfection, yet the Father sends another, that the number 
may be complete. 

ET attra Oy xewas ys wanagrata eFoya macewy 

Puyawy wore yasuy ar’ oupavodey mooyveovra. 

Keivas 0 oABics re, xb ov Pata vypar’ eyouras 

Occas am avyrnevros, avaz, oelev nde xas avTov 

Ex tig eevevovto, Milov xpurepys um avayxys. : 

‘Synes. de Insom. p. 153. 
Those are in the most eminent degree the most blessed of all 
souls, that are poured forth from heaven on the earth: but those 
are fortunate, and possess ineffable stamina, who are either pro- 
duced from thy lucid self, O king," or from Jupiter, through the 
strong necessity of Mithus. 
Myre xatw veucess €1¢ Tov PeEACLYCLUY EDL HOT LOY 

Ds Bubos esev amortos, UmecTpWTAL Te xa Adne, 

AuPixvedys, eumowy, eldwaoyvapys avontos, 

Kpeuvwdys, oxorsos, mwpov alos, casey earoowy 

Aisi vuudevey apaves Oeuces, apryov, amveuycy. 

Synes. de Insom. p. 140. 

Nor should you verge downwards into the darkly-splendid 
world, whose bottom is always unfaithful, and under which is 
spread Hades:* a place every way cloudy, squalid, rejoicmg in 
‘images, stupid, steep, winding, a blind profundity, always rolling, 
always marrying an unapparent body, sluggish, and without 
breath. 

Kas 0 pwicopayys xormos, xar Ta cxoAre peilod, 

Lh’ wy moAAos xaTracupovTas. Procl. n Tim. p. 339. 

And the light-hating world, and the winding streams, under 
which many are drawn down.* k 

Enmis rpsPetw oe mupioyos ayyedinw evs ope). 
Olympiod. in Pheedon. et Procl. in [. Alcibiad. 

Fiery * hope should nourish you in the angelic region. 

Tots 62 Cidaxroy edune Guovs yrwpiope AxBeobas. 


Tous 0: xas umvmovTas ens evexapmigney HAxNS. Synes. de Lnsom. 
oo aan dame a 
* Apollo. 


*Se the exposition of Psellus. 
° The winding streams signify the human body, and the whole of gene- 


ration externally placed about us. ex] 
4 That is, divine hope: for the ancients assimilated a divine nature to 


fire. 
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To these he gave the ability of receiving the knowledge of light, 
which may be taught ; but to others, even when asleep, he extend- 
ed the fruit of his strength. * 

* Ov yao cory eGixra ta Jere Bporors Tog cwpce voouriy, 

AAW 0608 yuuyyTes cevm omsvdouTs mpog ups. Procl. in Crat. 

Things divine cannot be obtained by those whose intellectual eye 
is directed to body: but those only can arrive at the possession of 
them, who, stript of their garments, hasten to the summit. 

Miryvoyseveov O° onercov mupos agbitov soya Tedourc. 
Procl.in Plat. Polit. p. 399. 

Rivers being mingled, perfecting the works of neon dnabtd fire. 

* Tvce wy Obra os ee OlOT POS, Hour Toss THS PuTEws aya KaIC 
(15 Gyo Tg Toy Oewy) amoryras. _.” Procl. in Plat. Theol. p. 297. 

Lest being baptized in the furies of earth, and in the necessities 
of nature (as some one of the gods says), it should perish. 

* As wey sppwmeverregas Pures Os exutay Jewyras To aAnes, xo Eien 
eupetixnmrepas, “ owtomevas Or auTys aAuys,” ws GyTL TO Aovyioy. 

Procl. m J. Alcibiad. 

More robust souls perceive truth through themselves, and are of 
a more inventive nature; ‘ sucha soul being saved (according to 
the oracle) through its ows strength.” 

* PEuxTE0y, AATA TO AOYsOY, 
To wAnbos tay avlownay tay ayerndoy sovTwy. 
Procl. in I. Alcibiad. 

According to the oracle, we should fly from “ the multitude. of 
men going along in a herd.” * 

* Qs youv Gyoi nai TO Aoyiov, ovdevog Eevexey AAAOU ATOTT DEPET ALI Seog 
avope, HO VERS EMIMEAMEL AT PATOUS, WS OTAV ATAKTWS Kab TANMMEAWS ETE 
va Qeotara Tw ewonporey, Y TUY EpY WY, XA TO AsyoMevoy, cjnuNTOIS 
CTOMATIV, N aVITTOIS TOT! MOInTOMEDa THY avodoy. Tw yao ourw metioy- 
THY, OTErEIE peY EOF Cra Pacers, xeves de Kb Opies, TUPA Os a AT OUTTA. 

Procl. in Parmenid. 

As the oracle, therefore, says, “‘ Divinity is never so much 
turned away from man, and never so much sends him novel paths, 
as when we make our ascent to the most divine of speculations, or 
works, in a confused and disordered manner, and as it adds, with 
unhallowed lips, or unbathed feet. Tor of those, who are thus neg- 
ligent, the progressions are imperfect, the impulses are vain, and 
the paths are blind.” 


Ce AR RE i a ES PRE OT RE RU RE I RD RES TO EET fT ET TE ES ES 


™That is, some men acquire divine knowledge through communicating 
with divinity in sleep. 
* He who voluntarily mixes with the multitude, necessarily imbibes puer- 
ile notions, and engages in puerile pursuits. 
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* H tercoriny Con dia rou beiov Tupos aGavites Tas ex Tyg yeverewe 
cemaras KHAIDeS, ws TO ADYiOV CoaTxXE, Xo MATA THY AAAOT ELOY, YY EdeIA- 
xucaTo THs buys TO MyeUULa, Kab AADYIOTOY GuCIY. 

Procl. in Tim. p. 331. 

The telestic life,’ through a divine fire, removes all the stains, 
together with every foreign and irrational nature, which the spirit 
of the soul attracted from generation, as we are taught by the ora- 
cle to believe. | 

* Aksopen TouTo TOWTOY ANTTEOY® TAs Boe aryetloc, Mob TwWY Aoyieoy akiw- 
[LATS MAPTUDOUYT WY, EV Ob¢ ANTE Mey ee TYyY Toy avdowmuy aoe Bercy Pye, 

Oud’ ots mas avalos 20g eloTes aTaraepyos yyibore. 

Procl. in Plat. Polit. p. 355. 

This axiom then must be first assumed : every god is good, and 
the oracles witness the truth of the axiom; when accusing the im- 
piety of men, they say, “ Not knowing that every god is good, ye 
are fruitlessly vigilant.” 

* AvOpog tsp0v cumce Cuverwers oinodomoucs. Boeth. de Consol. 

The powers build up the body of the holy man. * 

“Ta tov Gewy Aoyia hac, ors Sia THs ayitTeas aux » buy Movov, aA- 
An xa Ta Tomar Bonleras roAANS nal TwTNpIAS aFLouYTas. 

Nwleras yao (Pyos) xat ro minpas vans mepiBAnuc Booresov. or Geos 
VTEDAYVOLS TADKKEASUOM.ZV0b THY Geovoryoy HATETUYYEAAOVT AL. 

Julian. Orat. V. p. 334. 

The oracles of the gods declare, that, through purifyimg ceremo- 
nies, not the soul only, but bodies themselves become worthy of 
receiving much assistance and health: “ for (say they) the mortal 
vestinent of bitter matter will, by this means, be preserved.” And 
this, the gods, in an exhortatory manner, announce to the most holy 
of ‘Theurgists. 

* Qui autem A DEO TRADITI SERMONES fontem per se lau- 
dant omnis anime empyrias, id est empyrialis, etherialis, materialis ; 
et hune sejungunt ex tota Zoogonothea, a qua et totum fatum sus- 
pendentes, duas faciunt cespac, id est ordines, hanc quidem animalem, 
hance autem ut diximus poisaicy, id est sortialem, fatalem. Et ani- 


*Thatis, alife consisting in the exercise of divinely mystic ceremonfes. 

2 This sentence is, by all the editors of Boethius, erroneously ascribed 
to Hermes Trismegistus. I say erroneously, because Philosophy is made 
to utter it, as the saying of one greater than herself. But since Philosophy, 
according to Plato, in the Banquet, ranks in the demoniacal order, it 1s evi- 
dent, that one greater than herself must be a god. As the sentence, there- 
fore, is clearly oracular, I have not hesitated, from the peculiar sanctity of 
its meaning, to insert itamung the Chaldean oracles. 
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mam ex altera trahentes, quandoque autem fato servire, quando 
urationalis facta, dominum permutaverit, pro. providentia fatum. 
Procl. de Providentia, apud Fabric. in Biblioth. Gree. 
vol. vill. p. 4806. 

The oracles delivered by the gods, celebrate the essential foun- 
tain of every soul, the empyrean, the etherial, and the material, 
This fountain they separate from the whole vivific goddess (Rhea) ; 
from whom also, suspending the whole of fate, they make two se- 
ries, the one animastic, or belonging to soul, aid the other be- 
longing to Fate. They assert, that soul is derived from the anima- 
stic series, but that sometimes it becomes subservient to Fate, 
when passing into an Irrational condition of being, it changes its 
lord, viz. Fate for Providence. 

* To Aoytoy gyor tas Puyas avayomeves Tov mascLver odely. 

Olympiod. in Phed. 

The oracle says, that ascending souls sing a hymn in praise of 
Apollo. 

* Oude umegRabusov mode pimrwy xcera To Aoysoy eis Ty eoreBercey. 

Damascius in vita [sidori apud Suidam. 

Nor hurling, according to the oracle, a transcendant foot towards 
piety.” 

* To ye Tos mveua TouTo To uyixoy, o xa veUoTIMnY huxny mpooy- 
YOREVTAY Of eudeLimoves, nots Deos Hees Oclnwy mavTOdumMS, xo ELo@WADY YyivE- 
THI, HAL Tog Toivas ev TouTw Tiver Wuyy. WENT MOI TE Yao oMOPwyouTs 
Tsp AUTOV, THIS OVAp GavTATIAs THY Exes Orecaywmryny THs buYNS mpOTEI- 
xalovTes. Synes. de Insom. p. 139. 

This animastic spirit, which blessed men have called the pneumatic 
soul, becomes a god, an all-various demon, and an image, and the 
soul in this suffers her punishments. ‘The oracles, too, accord with 
this account: for they assimilate the employment of the soul in 
Hades to the delusive visions of a dream. * 

* Responsa sepe victoriam dant nostris electionibus, et non soli 
ordini mundalium periodorum: puta quando et dicunt: Te epsum 
videns, verere. [Et iterum: Extra corpus esse te ipsum crede, et 
es. Et quid oportet dicere, ubi et egritudines voluntarias pullulare 
nobis aiunt ex tali vita nostra vascentes. 

Procl. de Providentia. p. 483. 

The oracles often give the victory to our own choice, and not to 
the order alone of the mundane periods. As for instance, when 
they say, ‘‘ On beholding yourself, fear.” And again, “ Believe 


‘ Nothing so requisite as an orderly progression to the acquisition of a 
divine life. 
* For he who lives under the dominion of the irrational life, both here 
and hereafter, is truly in a dormant state. 
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yourself to be above body, and you are.” And still further, when 
they assert, “ ‘Chat our voluntary sorrows germinate in us as the 
growth of the particular life which we lead.” 
Oracles of uncertain or imperfect meaning : 
T appyra xas ta pyre cuvdynara xoopou. 
The ineffable and effable impressions of the world. 
Svarsyes auto, AnuBavovoe aspyns wepos, 
eAbou Te, LeAnvys Te Xas oon Neps OuveryovT as. 
He collected it, receiving the portion of ether, of the sun, of 
the moon, and of whatever is contained in the air. 
Kas epavyoay ev aury yt apety xa y oogie, 
Kain moavgpov arpexeica. 
There appeared in it virtue and wis-lom, and truth endued with 
abundance of intellect. 
Ex tawvoe pecs reiadas Seas mpo THs ouTys 
Ov mpwrns, HAN ov Te meTeEITas. 
From these the body of the triad flows before it had a being, 
‘not the body of the first triad, but of that by which things are 
measured, 
Tepos mputos Opopos, ev 0 -apa merw 
Hegsog, tpit05 aAdos, 05 ev mugs Thy xUova Jarret. 
The first course is sacred, the aerial is in the middle, and there 
is another as a third, which nourishes earth in fire, 
Oroghuns mepia og, nas emenioTos, 
An intire and tmpartible division. 
AGowosor yup eauTov, exsivos ereryomevos 
Toy tumoy meciBarrcaias tay eidwarwy. 


For he assimilates himself, he hastening to invest himself with 


the form of the images. 
Eocaupsvovu mavtevyoy aAnyny duros xeradovros 
Ahxy TaryAixw voov, puyyy 7 omascavte. 
Tlavrovwy cuvonwa Barre pes. 
— Mr® emiorray eumupiors cmopadyy overars 
Adaa oriBapydoy. 
Nor to approach in a scattered manner to the empyrean chan- 
nels, but collectively. 


resus 
——— 


The following Chaldean oracles are extracted from the treatise 


of Lydus, De Mensibus. 

® son de yarwuoas puyny Bporoy ovra voytov, 

Odpa pn syxupon yGow duopopm, arArAu ccmly. p. 2. 
i.e. “ It is requisite that [man] being an intelligible mortal, should 
bridle his sou!, in order that she may not incur terrestrial infelicity, 


but may be saved from it.” 
Conformably to this, Socrates, in the Phedrus, represents the 


mn 
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soul as resembling a winged chariot, the charioteer of which is 
intellect, and the horses are the powers of the soul. Hence Ly- 
dus introduces the above oracle by observing as follows: zpimAas 
yuo exe tTHy ux Suvapers o ev Pasdwyi (lege Pailowv) Miwxoarys ma- 
pxdiuciv, nviorov Lev TOY vouy, immous be Tas THS buns OvVamers. TAUTY 
xo Karivoocs Tyy uyny Jeomiler TH Aovyic. . 

Lydus farther observes, that the oracle delivers to us the whole 

soul asa divine triad. For it says: 
“buyaioy omivdnpa duck npards opovorcis 
vee xos vevjeets (lege mveuati) Osim, ed’ ols Tpirov cyvov epwrd, 
cuvderinay ravtoy exiBynropa ceuvov ebyxev. p. 3. 
i.e. “ [The Demiurgus] having mingled the vital spark from two 
according substances, intellect and a divine spirit, he added, as the 
third, to these, pure and holy love, the venerable charioteer that 
binds all things together.” 

Again, Lydus (p. 20.) observes from Proclus, in his Hypoty- 
posis of the Philosophy of Plato,' that the summit of intelligibles 
is the intelligible triad, containing in itself the cause and essence 
of all powers, as Parmenides says. For all intelligibles are coms 
prehended in this triad, and every divine number proceeds in this 
order, as also the, Chaldean” says, in the Oracles: sorzoy rosyuy, ors 
Tpers Tpiadaso Timasos mapadidwoes, nas apts o IIpoxdog ev Taotumwoss 
THs [Aatwvos PirAorogsas Pucxwy, OTs N TWY VONTWY AxpOTHS (Tesas ouc a 
YONTY) HOb Overs EOTIV, EVES Yap TUYyavely CUVaTaS EV suUTN, THY TATwY 
CUYCLLEWY CLIThaY EXOUTA Kab oUTIAY, we Gyo o Tlaouensdys. mare yap 
TH vonTe sy Ty Tprcds mEQrereTas, nos mas 0 Devos apsIuos ev ty Takes 
TAUTY mpozryauiay, ws xab autos oO AaAVaIOS Ev TOIS Aovyioss. 

But the oracles are as follow: 

Hab TAAL 
ans de yap ev Tolndog xoAmoioW exapyel amavra’ 
Tis Ce yao ex Tpindos May MYEUMLA TATYD EXEpAceE. 

ise. “ All things are governed [by the father] in the bosoms of 
the [intelligible] triad. 

And again, “ The father mingled every spirit from this triad.” 

In the next place, the Oracle says, that souls which are return- 
ing to their pristine condition, 1. e. to the highest felicity of their 
nature, transcend Fate. ’ 

Ov yapud’ emapryy ayerny mintoucs Gsoupyos. 
i.e. “ Theurgists do not fall so as to be ranked among the herd 
that are in subjection to Fate.” 


The words of Lydus are, ravty tas amoxabiotamevers puyas umep- 


* This work of Proclus is not extant. 


, *1.e. Julian the Theurgist, who lived under Marcus Antoninus; for an 
account of whose writings see. Suidas. 
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Bae THY eapwevny Gyo To Aoyiov; by which it is evident, that for 
eimaptyy in the above oracle, we should read esapuevys, were it not 
for the metre. 

Farther still, Lydus observes: ori 4 ceAyyn mpoceyms em BeGnxe 
Toy YEvNTwY TAYTs Ko TavTs xUvBepvaTas Ta THIE EvepYywS UT CUTS, ws 
Ta royia dacs 

Nuppas myyasas, xavevvdoin mveupata mavTa, 

Hai XGovios xoAmOL TE XO NEQION Ka UTaUYOE, 
penvaios maons emiBytopes 70° emiPyrees, 

VANS OUpavias TE XL aOTEpIAs, x41 aButowY. Pp. 32. 

i.e, “The moon proximately rides on every thing generated, 
and all these terrestrial natures are manifestly governed by her, as 
the oracles say : 

Fontal nymphs, all aquatic spirits, and monthly terrestrial, aerial, 
and splendid bosoms, who ride on all matter, viz. the celestial and 
starry matter,* and that which belongs to the abysses.” 

In p. 83. iyidius informs us, “ that Dionysus, or Bacchus, was 
pala by the Chaldeans fao (instead of intelligible light) in the 
Pheenician tongue, and that he is frequently called Sabaoth, such 
as he who is above the seven poles, i. e. the Demiurgus.” 

or Xardasos tov Oeoy (Atovucov) Iaw Asyoucsy, (avts tov, dws vonToy) TY 
Powinwy yAwoon, nas SaBawd le mohrayou AsyeTas, ov 9 vmEQ Tous 
emTe ToAoUs, TOUTET TI O OnmsoURYOS. 

And lastly, in p. i21, he says, ‘‘ that the number 9 is divine, re- 
ceiving its completion from three triads, and preserving the summits 
of theology according to the Chaldaic philosophy, as Porphyry 
informs us.” Qos 0 Tyg evvedos apiOuos ex ToIWY TpIA wy TANpoUmEVOS, 
Hab TKS AXPOTHTAS TIS GzorAoyias xara tyy XaAdainyy Pirorodiay (2g 
gnow o Iloptupios) amocwlwy. 


It appears to be a circumstance of a most singular nature, that 
the oracles respecting the divine orders, which were delivered by 
Chaldean ‘Theurgists, under the reign of Marcus Antoninus, 
should be, in every respect, conformable to the Grecian theology, 
as scientifically unfolded by Plato. ‘That this is actually the case, 
every one who is capable of understanding the writings of Plato, 
and his most genuine disciple Proclus, will be fully convinced. ‘The 
philosophic reader, who is desirous of obtaining a partial convic- 
tion of this extraordinary fact, may be satistied by perusing my In- 
troduction to the Parmenides of. Plato: 

It may, indeed, be clearly shown, that the most ancient ae 
priests, and philosopher s, have delivered one and the same theology 


ET a RS RR) a DE i RR Se NA ns 2S 


* The celestial and starry matter is called by the oracles primogental mat- 
ter, as Lydus elsewhere informs us : Tv mpwroyern vAnY, NY Kat aorepiay | Kat OUpa~ 
ViGV KUAEL TA AVIA. Ps 24. 
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though in different modes. The first of these, through fabulous 
names, aud a more vehement diction; the second, through names 
adapted to sacred concerns, and a mode of mterpretation grand 
and elevated; and the third, either through mathematical names, or 
dialecticepi thets. Hence we ‘shall find, thatthe A ther, ChaosyPhanes; 
and Jupiter of Orpheus; the father, power, intellect, and twice 
beyond of the Chaldeans: the monad, duad, tetrad, andl decad, of 
Pythagoras ; and the one being, the whole, infinite multitude, and 
sameness and difference, of Plato, respectively, signify the same di- 
vine processions from the ineffable principle of things. 

I only add, that Fabricius seems to have entertained’ a very 
high opinion of these oracles, and to have wished to see them in 
that form in which they are now presented to the English reader. 
For thus he speaks (Biblioth. Grec. tom. 1. p. 249.) “ Digna autem 
sunt prestantissima hee prisce sapientiz apospasmatia, que post 
clarissimorum Virorum conatus etiamnum eruditorum industriam 
et ingenia exerceant, adeo multa adhuc restant in illis notanda, que 
ab interpretibus male accepta, et quia argumentum de quo agunt 
paucis perspectum est, inepta plerisque vel sensus expertia viden- 
tur.” And in page 250, he expresses his wish, that some one 
would consult the writers from which Patricius made his collec- 
tion (a great part of which, though unpublished, are to be met 
with in various libraries), and not negligently consider the places of 
the authors where they are to be found. 


But whatever merit there may be in the preceding collection, 
long experience has taught me to expect from mere verbal critics 
nothing but impertinent and malevolent censure, in return for la- 
borious exertion and valuable information. However, as these men 
may be aptly compared to the mice that nibbled the veil of Mi- 
nerva, I soothe my resentment with the consoling assurance of the 


goddess herself (in the Battle of the Frogs and Mice) that, 


“ To such as these, she ne’er imparts her aid.” 


Manor Place, | THOMAS TAYLOR. 
Walworth. 
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ON SOME 


LINES OF HOMER. 


SeveRAu of the commentators and editors of Homer seem to 
have been of opinion that many: lines, both in the Iliad and Odys- 
sey, were not the production of that poet, but of later rhapso- 
dists, who endeavoured to imitate Homer’s style and manner in the 
descriptions or narrations they introduced. In some instances these 
opinions appear to be well founded, while in others they rest only 
upon vague conjectures and partial notions of the structure of his 
verse. Of those that have been condemned by some critics and 
defended by others, I know none that deserve a fuller investigation 
than the lines commencing with the 56th of the 15th book of the 
Iliad,-and ending with the 77th. 
“Oop h pev pera adv ’Ayaoy yarkoyirovey 
"ENOn, Kat eirnor Mocedawre dvaxre, 
Tlavodpevoy rodéporo, ra & rods dopa? ixéoOace 
"Exropa 8 drpbvyot paxny és DoiGos ’Ardddor, 
« Adres & éurvedoner pévos, AeaOy 8 ddvvdwy, 
Al viv pu relpover kara doévas’ abrap ’Ayauods 
Airis aroorpédnaow, avadkida piear évdpcas® 
Mevyovres 0 év vynvol moAvuKAHion Téowst 
UInreidew “Ayirjijos’ 6 8 avoryges Ov Eraipov 
Tldrpoxdov, rov dé xrevet éyxet gaidipos "Exrwp 
"INiov mpordpoube, modes GA€cavr’ aignovs 
Tods addovs, pera 07, vidv émov Laprnddva dior. 
Tod d€ yoNwotpevos krevei “Exropa dios “Axiddeus. 
°Ek rove’ dy roe érerra wadiwéy mapa ynov 
Aiéy éy& rebyouue duaprepés, etadn’ “Axacot 
"Troy aimd @datev, "AOnvains dia Bovdds. 
To aptly & ob7’ ap’ éyw ravw yodoy, obre rw’ ddAdAwY 
’AGavdrwy Aavaviow aprvvéuer év0ad’ édow, alt 
TIpiy ye 76 TIp\eidao redeurnOijvat éédXSwp' 
"Os of bréorny mea@ror, éuo 0 éxévevoa Kapnre 
"Hyuart ro, d7’ épeto Oea Oéris flaro youvey, 
Acocopévn rysjoat “Ayiddija wrodiropbov. 
So far as I can form an opinion of these lines, they appear to me 
to be the production of.some later poet, who was qualified peither 
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by his judgment or knowledge of Homer's style and manner, ta 
supply any deficiencies in the works of that immortal author. The — 
verses alluded to contain a confidential communication from Jupiter 
to Juno, of the principal events that were to take place in the history 
of the war till the capture of Troy; and this communication, it 
may be observed, is voluntarily made at a time when Jupiter was but 
partially reconciled to Juno, in consequence of her asseveration that 
she had not instigated Neptune to assist the Greeks. It is not con- 
-sonant with the distrust he uniformly entertained of her, and the sus- 
picion that must have rested upon his mind, notwithstanding her 
solemn declarations that she intended to deceive him, to make such 
an unreserved and open communication of the most important events 
of the war. The constant dissensions between them ; the irritating 
jealousy of Juno; her endeavour to pry into all Jupiter’s schemes, 
and eager wish to thwart his favorite measures ; made him very 
reserved towards her, particularly in what regarded the discomfiture 
of the Greeks. Homer was more attentive to uniformity of character, 
than to make Jupiter depart from his usual coldness and severity of 
manner towards Juno, when he knew that, although she might not 
have instigated Neptune, her constant aim and purpose were to assist 
the Greeks, not more out of favor to them, than opposition to himself, 
But there is one part altogether inconsistent with the design of the 
poem, and quite beyond what the poet ever intended to communicate 
to his hearers. The expression is—eiod« "Ayatot 
Idcov aixd @drorey, "AOnvains duc [2ovdAas. 

The subject of the Iliad, every one knows, was the anger of Achilles, 
and its consequences to the Greeks. The action of the poem, there- 
fore, terminated properly with the reconciliation of that warrior with 
Agamemnon, the discomfiture of the ‘Trojans, and the death of 
Hector. The recovery of Hector’s body by the aged Priam, and even 
the account of his fall, are, strictly speaking, episodes, not necessarily 
connected with the subject of the poem. It never was the intention 
of the poet to describe the capture of Troy; nor does he, in any 
other place, say by whose means it was to be taken. ‘The whole nar- 
ration is, indeed, clumsily put together, and exhibits none of that 
judgment, clearness, and nice discrimination of character, for which 
Homer is so justly celebrated. Besides these objections of a general 
kind, there are others founded on the structure of some of the verses, 
the use of particular words, and certain grammatical distinctions, 
hitherto unnoticed, so far as I know, which, in my opinion, prove 


> 
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incontestably that the lines are spurious. In verse 57, the conjunction 
kat is the first of the foot, and placed before eixyor. It was evi+ 
dently a rule with Homer, never to place this. conjunction before a 
word beginning with a vowel or diphthong, as the first syllable of the 
foot. I am aware it will be said by the supporters of the digamma, 
that eiwyoc was pronounced with it, and that, therefore, there is here 
nO violation of the rule, This is a point which, I apprehend, so far as 
Homer’s poetry is concerned, will never be satisfactorily ascertained, 
It is a mere assumption, unsupported by any thing like positive evi- 
dence, and arose from a misconception of the nature of his versifi- 
cation. If the rules I have elsewhere laid down for the structure of 
his verse be correct, it will be eyident that if he did use the digamma, 
it was not with the power of a consonant, But leaving this as a 
disputed point, I shall proceed to notice some other errors. 

In the following line the article ra is employed in an unusual way, 
—Te & mpds dHpah’ ixécOae. In almost every place where the article, 
as it is called, was used by Homer, it was in the sense of a demon- 
strative adjective, or relative pronoun ; most commonly the first, and 
seldom or never employed in that sense, especially when separated 
from a noun by some intervening words, without the particles péy, 
de, or yé, thus :— 

6 pev aviis é3n Oeds. I. P. 82. . He, the god, &e. 

rd0e por kpynvoy éédSwp. Hl. A. 504. Accomplish this, my desire, 
TOY Krdpevae pepaws darts Tov y dvris ZXOow Il. P. 8. When 
it is used without these particles, it is generally as an adjective, pros 
noun, or relative. 

‘Aockadabos, roy dnow oy euevat oGoros”Apns. I. O. 112.. Whom 
furious Mars calls his. 

fam indeed of opinion, that Homer never used it in the manner of 
the Attic writers, but always as a pronoun; and that, wherever it is 
prefixed before a word, and cannot be so rendered, it ought to be 
expunged. In the following sentence it is demonstrative— 


Alavre 8é paduora Saigpore Oupoy optve, 

To TeXapwrady. Wl. =. 459. Of that Ajax, the son of 
Telamon, in contradistinction to Oilean Ajax.—rel ré KEPELOVA VEKGe 
Il. A. 576. Since these bad practices prevail A)Aa ra piv row 
eSempaoper, ra dédacrar, 125. But what we plundered from the 
cities, these have been divided.—Ovéé ferarpémerat puderyros eTaipwr, 
Tis } pv wapa vynvaly ériopev. Il, 1.626. There are a few instances 
in which the article is not employed in the usyal manner, the correc- 
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tion of which is easy, thus—s éparo: Seicey 8° 6 yéowy. Il. A. 33. 
read Seisey 5é yépwr, as suggested by Heyne; wod\da & ere?’ drdvevbe 
kiwy 7pa8’ 0 yepatos, 35, read, yparo yepatos. In verse 11, roy Xpionv 
qriuno’? epyripa, should probably be rot Xpionv, &c. his priest 
Chryses. Tov should, according to the doctrine I have stated, be 
accompanied with ye, but this particle would require a transposition 
of the words: the line is as unmusical as any in the whole poem, and 
probably requires correction, the more especially as 6 yap, in the fol- 
lowing verse, coming immediately after “Arpeidys, would lead one to 
refer it to that name, did the context not point out the connexion. 
The use of the article appears originally to have been deckricds, to use 
a scholastic expression, to point to some person or thing to which the 
hearer’s attention was also called by appropriate gestures. From 
being confined at first to objects in view, it came by degrees to be 
applied to persons, or things, just mentioned or alluded to in the 
course of conversation; and lastly, ina more general and indefinite 
way, when speech became more elliptical, more metaphorical, and 
caused particular rules to be applied to general cases; or, in other 
words, made this pronoun, which was at first employed to mark indi- 
vidual objects without naming them, point out abstract ideas, and 
objects that presented themselves to the mind, without any referenee 
to a particular designation. In Homer’s time it was never used with- 
out an immediate reference to the object; but, in after times, it came 
to be associated with certam words which had originally required it 
to point them out in a more definite manner, and continued to bé 
used with many of them as a part of the established idiom of the 
language. In line 58, where it is employed, had the verse proceeded 
from Homer, he would probably have made it rad’ & pds d0pa6” 
ixécOa. ‘There is another objection, however, to this line. Every 
attentive reader of the Iliad knows that when a message is sent, or a 
communication made, the very words of the méssage or communi- 
cation are employed by the messenger. If then Jupiter had so ex- 
pressed himself to Juno, respecting the mission of Iris to Neptune, 
we should have found him, in all probability, repeating the same 
words when he gives her his orders to that god. But this is not the 
case, as may be seen in the following lines. His words are— 

Baor’ 161," Ipe rayeia, Wocewdawve dvaxre, 

Tlayra rae’ ayyeidar, nde pevdayyedos eivac. 

Tlavodperdy puy divx Oe payns d5€ od€é moro 

"Epyeo0ae pera gira Gedy, 7] eis dda dtav. r58. 
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In v. 60, AeAdOy governs the genitive; AckdOy F ovrdwy. The pas- 
sage is quoted by Damm, in his Lexicon, “ ubi,” says he, ‘ hoc 
preter. perf. m. conj. est active positum pro évAnaOijvar roejon, ut 
Apollo Hectorem oblivisci faciat dolorem ex vulnere. Possit tamen ut 
intransitive sic intelligi, ut Hector obliviscatur, ut sit Aor. 2. m. con}. 
cum reduplicatione Ionica.” It does not appear to me that AcAaGy 
can be either the subj. of the perfect middle, or of the ad. Aor. 
middle, with the Ionic reduplication, The perf. m. of this verb is 
AéAnOa, and with the Attic writers uniformly governs the accusative. 
Kai Aeydvrwr, dre ob AedjOare jas, Demosth. epi rapampea[s’ wore 
pndé ev ce AeAnPévar, Ken. Cyr. AcAnCEevae cE Hype. Soph. Gd. Tyr. 
366. It cannot be the subj. of the 2d Aor. m. as that would be 
AeAdOyrac and not AedAady, but it was probably intended for the 3d. 
sing. subj. of the 2d. Aorist active, by reduplication for X46y. ‘This 
tense, however, uniformly governs the accusative, and not the genitive. 
Néoropa & obk €dadey iayh. [l. 2: 1. 008 dab’ “Arpeos ‘vidy. P. 1. 
How this word, in this place, should have escaped the notice of eri- 
ties, appears to me incomprehensible. It is one proof among many, 
how little attention has been paid to the language of Homer. 

There is another decisive proof in verses 65 and 68, that the 
whole passage is an interpolation by some later poet, strangely igno- 
rant of Homer’s style. The former runs thus—Ildrpoxdoy, roy dé 
krevel éyxei paidipos"Exrwp. Krevet occurs no where else in the whole 
of the Iliad and Odyssey, except in these two places. In all others 
we have the genuine Ionic future xrevéw, formed by an elision of the 
o, from krevéow. Thus,—xrevéet 5é pre, yupvoy éovra. Il. X. 124. our 
abros krevéer. 2. 156—185; atpricew, Krevéecy dé rap’ adbrope TavTas 
"Ayauous. Il. N. 42. vijas éverprjcer, krevéew 8 fas ’Ayaots. O. 702. 
These examples will be sufficient to show that «revet could not have 
proceeded from Homer, but from one better acquainted with the Attic 
than the [onic dialect. 

The next suspicious circumstance is the penult. of ‘TMiou long in 
v. 66, ‘Tiov zporépoe. Hermann, who has perhaps written more 
upon Greek prosody than any other person, and with no great suc- 
cess, as he has never established any thing like sound general prin- 
ciples, but merely arbitrary notions, says, that the accent here length- 
ens the short syllable. This is, indeed, an easy, convenient, and sum- 
mary way of getting over the difficulty. There can be little doubt 
that the reading, if the verse was genuine, ought to be, TAcdOe mpomd- 
poe, The same correction is necessary in ®. 104, ‘IX/ou mpomapoley, 
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TAdOe xpowdpobev—and in X. 6. “Thid0e xpd occurs in O. 557. In 
Z. 478, there is an error where ‘IAfov is also met with: wde Biny 7 
éyaboy, cat IXlov idt Gvdooew. Heyne recommends here a string of 
digammas, 2s unharmonious as can well be imagined, fidiou Fide 
Favdocew. If any one can be persuaded that the Greek language, in 
Homer’s time, required the digamma in all these words, and that it 
was pronounced in each with the power of a consonant, I can only 
say that he has an ear net of the most délicate kind; and that he 
would equally relish the Aberdonian dialect in our own country, where 
the digamma seems to have taken its last refuge. The line should 
undoubtedly run thus— 
woe Biny ayabdy re kal “Wiov ige dvdocer. 

‘The xai, which was long in the 2d. foot before a vowel, is thus made 
short, and the re occupies its proper place, rendering the verse much 
more harmonious. The quotation here reminds me of proposing a 
construction in the two preceding lines, which would have come 
better under the observations made upon the use of the article. The 
lines are— : 

Zed, Uddot re Geol, ddre di) Kai rovee yevécbac 

iad’ éuov, Ws Kat éyo wep, apimpeméa ossbiaei€ 
The construction should be Sére rat rovoe, Tae €por, and not as 
Heyne, roy mas’ épov yevéoOar, &c. ‘Grant that he also, my son, 
become, as I, the hero of Troy.’ In Tiad P. there is a series of 
errors in the proper name [dvos. Wherever it occurs in the oblique 
cases, the diphthong or long vowel forms the second syllable of the 
foot, and is made long before the next word beginning with a vowel. 
To those, indeed, who have paid little attention to Homer’s versifi- 
cation, or are so influenced by names, or so wedded to their preju- 
dices, as to view every new idea, however well supported, with sus- 
picion or aversion, this will probably appear no mistake. But if these 
persons would be candid for once, and examine the matter coolly, 
they would perhaps find that they and others, by whose opinions they 
are willing to be led, are likely, in this case at least, to be in the 
wrong. The nominative of this noun is Ild»Oo00s, not TdavOos: this is 
evident from the accusative TdvOoor, in T. 146. 

Oi & agi igi tela kat Tlav@oov dé Ovpotrny. 

In P. 9. we have ov dpa TavOov vids evpptehins apédnoe. 
In ea dcaoy (door) IlavOov vies éiupediae dpovéovory. 
In both these the reading should be Tav@éov, which makes the diph- 
thong short before the next word. In the Princeps Ed. of Homer, it 
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may be remarked, there is only one p in cippedlas (éipedéar). - In v. 40, 
the same error occurs, [dro év yelpecor Badw vat Dodvride Sm, read 
FlavOéw év yelperct. 

In O. 71. we have a very extraordinary granmatical blunder, an 
adjective in the neuter gender agreeing with a feminine noun, “IA/oy 
aimv €Notev. 

From the general observations made upon the inconsistency of the 
narration, and those more particular criticisms upon violations of the 
versification, and the singular use of certain words, it will, I should 
think, be evident that these lines ought not to be ascribed to Homer. 
I do not think that in the whole compass of the Iliad, so many errors 
occur in any one book as in these few lines, and none of so gross and 
palpable a nature; and yet they have been strangely overlooked by 
all who have examined the passage. It is, indeed, not a little sur- 
prising that, while so much attention is paid in England and on the 
continent, to prepare correct editions of the Attic poets, so little has 
been done for Homer, the prince of poets. I believe it is a general 
opinion, that his language is very easily understood, and that little 
more can be done towards elucidating his poetry than has already 
been done by Heyne and others. I have no wish to disparage the 
labors of that eminent scholar, but I must be allowed to assert that 
his knowledge of Homer’s language and versification appears to me 
often incorrect. If the observations I have just made have any foun- 
dation, it will be clear how much has been overlooked which a dili- 
gent and able critic should have- investigated. In my judgment. . 
Homer’s language is less understood than that of any other Greek 
poet. It requires a much more minute knowledge of the principles 
of the Greek language, to understand him thoroughly, than is com- 
monly imagined, much more than for any succeeding poet; and that 
must be sought, not in the usual sources of criticism, but in himseif. 
The fundamental error has always been to assimilate his langnage 
with that of the Attic poets. Instead of examining it by them, theirs 
should be examined by him, and thus the distinctions, which hold im 
so many instances, may be correctly traced. 

College, Edinb. Feb. 1818. G. DUNBAR. 
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‘ [Continued from No. XX XIII. p. 170.] 


NO. Iv. b. 


TO HIS REVEREND AND MUCH HON OURED FRIEND, 
DR. DILLINGHAM, 


Vicechancelor of y* University of Cambrige 
SIR, 

T xxnow nothing but your former civilities which could have per- 
Swaded mee to hope or expect any such favour as you are pleased 
to expresse in your letter. If you have not y® offer of a more 
worthy. person to performe y® Commencement-dutyes, I shall be 
much encouraged to adventure it under your conduct. The 
Question which L have now concluded to make a position on (if it 
may be accepted) 1s,— 

Regimen Monarchicum est S. Scripturae maximé conforme, 
For y rest I shall take care to send downe such a number as 
you mention against y° day, and shall desire your favour then, as 
to one of that number: and in all things shall endeavour to give 
you satisfaction, as becometh him who ts already sensible of your 
- great kindnesse, and shall ever be your faithfull friend and servant, 
May 25. Joun PEARSON. 


Se > 


[Dec. 21, 1671.—Agreed by the master and seniors (of Trin. 
Coll. Camb.) that Dr. Barrow be chosen College Preacher. 
Jo. Pearson.]| 


* Perhaps 1659. The expectation of meeting with a copy of the Concio, 
which I have read, induced me not to Insert this inedited letter in its 


proper place. A copy of it will be reprinted in the Appendix to this ar- 
rangement, as soon as it can be procured. 
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VINDICI#! 
Epistolarum 
S. IGNATII. 
AUTORE 
JOANNE PEARSON? 
PRESBYTERO. 
ACCESSERUNT 
ISAACI VOSSII 
EPISTOLZA DUE 


ADVERSUS 
DAVID BLONDELLUM, 


S. Chrysestomus, etc. 
CANTABRIGILZE: 
Typis Joann. Hayes ;* Prostant Londini, apud Gul. Wells et 
Rob. Scotty, ad Insignia Principis in vico Wittle Writain dicto. 
1072. 


* Syll. Epist. T. iii. p. 94. Pearsonus, Anglorum doctissimus, molitur 
Apologiam pro Ignatii Epistolis contra Dallaeum. J. G. Graevius Nic. 
Heinsio. Traj..ad Rhen. a. d. rv. Kal. April. crorccLxx1. 


* The venerable and learned Dr. Routh, in the preface to his collection of 
the valuable remnants of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, enumerates, amongst 
other fragments which have lately been brought to light from the dark 
recesses of libraries, “ Origenis excerpta, quibus 4 yvnoidrys epistolarum 
Lgnatianarum, firmissimi propugnaculi ordinis episcopalis, et porro alterorum 
sacrorum ordinum, omnino stabilitur. Etenim, cum harum Epistolarum 
duas pices Origenes ita clare et dilucide protulisset, ut vel importune urgen- 
tibus effugium praecluderetur, nonnullis a criticis objectum est, opuscula 
ipsa, in quibus extant haec Ignatiana, ah Origene merito abjudicanda esse: 
Latini enim potius scriptoris esse videri, quam e Graecis in sermonem 
Latinum translata. Quorum hominum argumentis cum obviam ivisset 
magnus Pearsonius, haud tamen succubuit adversariorum pertinacia, inter 
alia de interpretum ejusdem Origenis ambigua fide mussitantium. Postea 
vero ipsa quoque Graeca Origenis, in quibus laudatur unus ex duobus illis 
Ignatianis locis, idemque ettam a defensore Ignatii Nourrio olim ferme 
abdicatus, [in Apparat. ad Biblioth. Max. Patrum, c. vi. p. 176. Paris, 1694. ] 
inventa et in vulgus edita sunt; atque inde crisis est Pearsonw insigniter 
firmata. Et qui scriptor Origeni videbatur esse Ignatius, eundem profecto 
dicerem semper mihi fore Ignatium, donec tela in eas epistolas cusa fuerint 


fortiora, quam sunt vetera illa aut nova.” Prar. ad Reliquias Sacr, Pp. xxi, 
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The two following letters are now first published. 
CLAUDIO SALMASIO ISAACUS VOSSIUS S. 


Vint partem libri D. Blondelli de Episcopis. Vult in illo 
probare Episcopos a Presbyteris distinctos fuisse et praelatos iis 
demum saeculo tertio. Utque id adserat vix dixerim quam vio- 
lentas addat interpretationes multis auctorum locis, qui per se 
satis plani sunt, si aliter intelligantur. Primo quidem saeculo 
fuisse eosdem presbyteros et episcopos, non illi opus fuerat osten- 


axl. The passages alluded to by Dr. Routh are,—1. Origenis prolog. in 
Cantic. Canticorum, T. iii. p. 80. col. 1. é€d. Benedict. ‘“ Denique memini 
aliquem sanctorum dixisse, [gnatium nomine, de Christo: Meus autem amor 
crucifivus est.”—Sic Ignatius in Epistola ad. Rom. p. 60. Is. Vossit. =p. 40. 
Smithi, “O euds pws eoravpwrar. 2. Origen. in D. Luc. hom. vi. p. 938. col. 2.* 
“eleganter in cujusdam martyris epistola scriptum reperi, [gnatium dico 
episcopum Antiochiae post Petrum secundum, qui in persecutione Romae 
pugnavit ad bestias: Principem saeculi hujus latuit virginitas Mariae.”— 
Schedae Grabii: Kad@s év ula trav pdprupds twos emicTorAay yéeypamra: [rov *Tyvd- 
Tov Agyw Toy peta TOY paKdpioy Tlérpov ris “Avtioxelas Sevrepov emloxomor, Toy ev 
TE Siwyy@ ev “Pawn Onplois paxnodpevov'] kai Zable Tov &pxovra Tod aidvos TovTOUV 
n mapbevia Maplas. Ignatius, in Epist. ad Ephesios, p. 27. “EAadey tov dpxovra 
Tod aidvos TovTov 7 wapbevia Mapias: Vide Coteler. adl. p. 446. Dr. Routh 
states, that the original Greek of the testimony in favour of Ignatius, 
which is cited by Nouray, has also been discovered. I shall, however, wait 
with considerable anxiety for farther information on this point. 


3 This has been recast by the Bishop; the original title-page, of which 


a specimen is preserved in a copy, which formerly belonged to this prince 
of Theologians, ran thus :— 


VINDICIZE 
Fpistolarum 
S- 4 4N, APT OES. 
Autore 
‘JOANNE PEARSON, 


PRESBYTERO. 
S. Chrysostemus, ete. 


CANTABRIGIA, 
Typis Joann. Hayes, Celeberrime Academie Typographi. 
Prostant Londini etc.—M.pc.LXXxIl. 


* Maximam partem graeci contextus [a p. 932 ad p. $71. ed. Ben.] 
Gallicanis et Anglicanis codicibus ad suos tusus eruerunt Combefisins et 
Grabius.  Ruaeus. 
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dere ; egerat id jam ante satis superque Walo Messalinus :* quod 
vero secundo et tertio saeculo factum esse probare conetur, id 
satis mirari nequeo. Nullum attulit exemplum aut argumentum 
quod me potuit inducere ut id crederem. Et certe mirari subit 
qui fieri potuerit ut in tot millibus locorum nihil reperiatur unde 
probari possit plures simul Episcopos fuisse in eadem urbe; id 
quod tu ex Clemente Romano et aliis probasti fuisse’ primo 
saeculo et fortasse initio secundi. Quare autem ejus rei exem- 
plum non habemus in secundo, multo minus tertio saeculo? Nam 
si unus presbyterorum appellari potuerit Episcopus, quare non 
omnes simul Episcopi dicti fuissent? Cum autem ejus exemplum 
non habeamus, adparet secundo, magisque multo tertio, saeculo 
episcopum semper appellatum fuisse toy apocotéra tod mpecBure- 
piov. Ita tempore Ienatii nemo Antiochiae Episcopus dicebatur 
quam solus Ignatius, Smyrnae nemo praeter Polycarpum, [iera- 
poli solus Papias, etc. Ex omnium praeterea ecclesiarum succes- 
sione adparet illum ordinem simplicem fuisse, nusquam autem 
duplicatum aut triplicatum. Sed quid Ego haec ad Te, vir incom- 
parabilis? Epistolam Ignati ad Magnesios in qua ila verba 
habentur quae petis, mitto. Videbantur mihi illa [p. 31. ed. 
Is. Voss. p. 21. Sinith.] ob mporssanddras tiv vewrepinyy takiy posse 
etiam explicari de juvenili Damae Episcopi ordinatione, ut 
2 Timoth. 11. 22. vewrepixnds guvenilem significat. In hac eadem 
epistola est locus ille unde Blondellus probare conatur Lpistolas 
has serius esse scriptas quod ibi arguat quosdam, qui dicant Adyoy 
amd ovyys prodisse. [Conf. Is. Voss. ad]. p. 34=23.] Id ille 
putabat ex haeresi Va/entini esse desumtum. Pace tamen tantt 
viri liceat mibi ab illo dissentire. Nemo veterum est qui dicat 
Valentinum A®onas istos ex nihilo creasse, sed omnes, puta Lre- 
naeus, Tertullianus, Theodoretus et alii, in eo conveniunt ut dicant 
illum veterem opinionem resuscitasse et ex plurium haeresibus 
genealogias suas et w09ous istos dmregavrous condidisse. Quam mag~- 
nam partem istorum /Zonum desumsit ex haeresi Basilidis, ita 
alia ex aliis mutatus est [f. mutuatus]. Neque verum est Valen- 
tinum immediate statuisse Adyov 7d oryijs prodiisse, ille Adyov 
produxit éx rod vod xal ric dAvbefas. Aliam itaque haeresin hic 
indicat Ignatius, quae fuit prior et simplicior illa Valentiniana. 


* Walonis Messalini (i.e. Claudii Salmasii) de Episcopis et Presbyteris 
contra D. Petavium Loiolitam dissertatio prima. EL. Bat. 1641. p. 166. In 
his “ Apparatus ad Libros de primatu,” Salmasius states, ‘ Episcopl secund! 
vel tertit saeculi singulares in singulis Civitatibus urdinabantur, qui pluribus 
preessent Presbyteris. Quod genus ignotum fuit Apostolis quamdiu Eccle- 
_ sias rexerunt.” This gave rise to a controversy replete with erudition and 
asperity. 
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Sed mibil aeque miror in D. .Blondel/o, quam quod ille putet Tgna- 
tium nullas scripsisse epistolas. Vellem scire quid dicturus sit de 
epistola Polycarpi, in qua ejus epistolarum fit mentio? Sed haec 
non puto egere confutatione, cum sciam te im his longe alia sentire 
atque ille. Blondedlus partium studio coga saepe déouaxa solet 
immiscere scriptis. Conatur ostendere Episcopos et Presbyteros 
eosdem fuisse prioribus duobus saeculis a Christo nato. Prodiit 
non ita pridem in Angha, edente Se/deno, Eutychii historia Patri- 
archarum Alexandriae ex Arabico translata * quae egregie huic 


adversatur opiioni. 


Eidem Idem. 


Mirro reliquam partem epistolae Ignatianae ad Magnesios. 
Mitto quoque Eutychium Seldeni, quem tibi, coram cum essem, 
promiseram. Utinam is auctor extaret Graece. Ita enim et plus 
auctoritatis obtineret et certius in multis mentem ejus adseque- 
remur. De veritate tamen Scriptoris non dubitandum puto. 
Neque enim illa Arabibus rerum Christianarum peritia ut talia 
fingere potuerint. Miratus sum cum primum legerem in eo 
[p. “xxxii.] nullum fuisse Episcopum in provinciis /Egypti usque 
ad tempora Demetrii Patriarchae (ita vocat Episcopum, qui 
Alexandriae electus est anno CLxxv) quod etiamsi ita intelligatur 
tanquam nullus fuerit episcopus qui diversam habuerit potestatem 
ab aliis presbyteris, non tamen id faciet ad opinionem Blondelli 
firmandam, qui serius id factum putaret. Clementem enim 
Alexandrinum primum esse qui Episcopos alios a presbyteris esse 
dixerit : [Strom. vi. p. 793. Pofter.] illum autem orpwyereis scrip- 
sissé anno Cxcit. Atque nunquid ille, quem Eutychius vocat 
Patriarcham, erat Episcopus? Qui itaque fierl potuit ut nullus 
in Agypto fuerit episcopus, cum tamen X. ante illum patriarchas 
numeret?) Cum enim patriarchae vocabulum inventum sit tum 
cum episcopis aliis subordinarentur episcopi, non potuerunt alio 
quam episcopi nomine adpellari, idque praesertim saeculo secundo. 
Proculdubio itaque hoc eo modo capiendum est quod in tota 
/Egypto nullus alius ante Demetrium fuerit episcopus quam 
solus Episcopus Alexandrinus. Sed utcunque statuatur nullum 
in A gypto fuisse Episcopum, imo ne Alexandriae quidem, ex eo 
ipso quod addiderit 2x provincis Agypti, non immerito colligit 
quispiam in aliis locis fuisse episcopos, qui differrent a presbyteris 
ut Antiochiae et alibi. Praecipuum argumentum quo pugnat 


s 


‘ Eutychii Mgyptii,—Ecclesiae suae Origines. Ex ejusdem Arabico nunc 
primum typis edidit ae Versione et Commentario auxit Joannes Seldenus, 


hondini. 
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Blondellus est quod auctores saeculi secundi, qui sunt pauci, nul- 
lum alium in ecclesia ordinem agnoscant quam presbyterorum et 
diaconorum. Nescio an hoc movere debeat, nam omnino videutur 
presbyteris accensiti fuisse episcopi, non tanquam singularis aliqua 
ecclesiae rz£ic, sed tanquam pars presbyter. jus rei manifestum 
habemus exemplum in ipso illo Alexandrino Clemente, qui cum 
Christianum clerum in episcopos, presbyteros et diaconos distri- 
buat (alibi tamen [Strom. vil. 830. Potter.] inquit xara tiv éxxdrn- 
ciav, THy pev Bedrintixyy of mpecBurepos ooLoucs eixdvar THv Iaygerixiy 
[22] of Sicxoves, ubi duas tantum in ecclesia tages recenset.) Om- 
nino itaque Episcop.’ accensentur presbyterio tanquam et ipse 
presbyter non aliter ab us differens quam solet Princeps senatus 
ab reliquo senatu. Sed hoc forsan verum erat: tempore Cle- 
mentis cepisse episcopos non amplius subjici presbyterio et tyran- 
nidem quodammodo in ceteros presbyteros exercere, de quo Onri- 
genes gravissime conqueritur. Maneo itaque in sententia tua et 
manebo semper jam secundi saeculi initio singularem episcopatum 
fuisse supra presbyteratum. 


(1673, March 16. Dr. Pearson, Bishop of Chester, preachd ; 
a most incomparable sermon from one of the most learned Divines 


of our Nation.” Memoirs of John Evelyn, Esq. Vol. I. p. 435.] 


NO. XV. 


To Mr. HENRY ATKINSON, att 
his house att Rippon-Parcke, 
Yorkshire. 

a 1673. 
Finding it under my Predecessors hand that hee had dis- 
charged Mr. Brockhall of y* Curateship of Patrick-Brompton, 
Sept. 4, 1672, and receiving a good Testimoniall of y° unblameable 
conversation of Mr. John Place, and upon examination finding 
him fitt to discharge y® duty, [have given him yt Curateship under 
my Episcopall Seale. But because 1 understand y* Mr. Brockhall 
hath officiated since the time of his discharge: I desire y‘ hee 
may receive y® money usually allowed for y° Cure, according to y* 
time w™ hee hath officiated. And yt Mr. Place may receive y° 
same allowance for y® future. At y" leisure I should bee glad to 
see you, y' wee might conferre about y° nature of y' Lease, wh I 
understand you manage for y° benefitt of y* relations. In the 
mean time | rest your very loving friend A 

. Joun CESTRIENS. 

ener 
* De terminatione hujus vocis non liquet. ‘ 
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The Tenour of the Oath to be Tendered to the Church-wardens 
and Side-men. 


You shall swear, diligently to enquire, and true Presentment 
make, of all Defaults and Offences against the Laws Ecclesiastical 
of this realm. In which you are to take Direction from these 
Articles. And that you will not Present any Person out of Ma- 
lice or [Nl-Will, nor spare any out of Fear or Favour.’ So help you 


God. 4 
ARTICLES 
OF 
ENQUIRY 
within the 


Diocese of CHESTER. 


Atte lk 


Concerning Churches or Chappels, with the Ornaments, Furni- 
ture, and Possessions, belonging to them. 


I. Is the Fabrick of your Church (or Chappel) with all things 
appertaining to it, kept in good repair within and without, in such 
order and decency, as becometh the House of God? 

If. Is there in the Church (or Chappel) a Font of Stone stand- 
ing in the usual ancient place, with a Cover to it, for the Admi- 
nistration of Baptism? Is there also a convenient Communion 
Table, with a fair Carpet of Silk, or other decent Stuff, in the 
time of Divine Service; and with a fair Linnen Cloth at the time 
of administring the Sacrament? What Cup, Chalice, Patin, or 
Flagons, have you, belonging to that service? 

III. Have you in your Church (or Chappel) a convenient seat 
for the Minister to read Divine Service in? And a pulpit witha 
decent Cloth or Cushion for the same? , 

IV. Have you a large Folio Bible of the last Translation, with 
two Books of Common Prayer well-bound, one for the Minister, 
the other for the Clerk? Have you the Book of Homilies set 
forth by Authority, the Book of Canons, and the Table of Degrees 
prohibited m Marriage ? 

V. Have you a Register Book of Parchment for all who are 
Christned, Married, or Buried in the Parish? Doth your Minister 
every Lord’s day in the Presence of your Church-Wardens set 
down the Names of Parties, with the Day, Month, and Year of 
each Christning, Marriage, or Burial? Is the Transcripts thereof, 
every Year, within one Month after the T'wenty-fifth of March, 
carried into the Bishop’s Registry ? 
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VI. Have you a Paper- Book in which the Names of Strangers 
who preach or officiate i.the Church (or Chappel) are set down ; 
and another Book for the Church-Warden’s Accompts ¢ 

VII. Have you a fair Surplice for the Minister to wear at the 
times of his publick Ministration, provided at the Charge of the 
Parish ? ‘ 

VIII. Have you a Chest with three Locks and Keyes to keep 
the Books and Ornaments of the Church? Have you a Bier with 
a black Herse-cloth for the Burial of the Dead? 

IX. Is the Church-yard sufficiently fenced with Walls, Pales, 
or Rails, and decently kept from all Annoyance or Incroachments ? 
Are the Trees therein preserved ? 

X. Is the Mansion-House of your Minister, with all other 
houses thereto belonging, kept in good Repair? Have any of 
them been pulled down or defaced? Have any Incroached upon 
the Land thereto belonging, or felled the Trees thereon growing? _ 

XI. Have youa perfect Terrier of all Glebe-Lands, Gardens, 
Orchards, and 'Tenements belonging to your Parsonage or Vi- 
carage ; as also an Account of such Pensions, Rate Tyths, and 
Portions of Tyths, or other Yearly Profits (either within or with- 
out the Parish) as belong thereunto? Have any of the same been 
withheld from your Minister? And by whom, as you know, or 
have heard? 

XII. Have any of the ancient Glebe Lands belonging to your 
Parsonage or Vicarage been taken away, or exchanged for other 
without the free consent of the Incumbent, and Licence from the 
Ordinary ? Have any Inclosures been made in your Parish, to the 
detriment of the Church, by the decay of Tillage, and converting 
Arable Land into Pasture?) By whom hath the same been made? 
And how many years since? And how much is your Parsonage or 
Vicarage damnified thereby im the yearly value thereof; as you 
know, believe, or have heard? 

XIII. Have any new Pews or Seats been erected in your 


Chancel, or in the Body of the Church (or Chappel) without 
leave from the Ordinary ? 


Pro alt. 


Concerning Ministers. 
I. Is your Minister, Curate, or Lecturer, Episcopally Or- 
dained ? 
Il. Hath he been licensed to Preach by the Bishop or either of 
the Universities ? 
III. Is he defamed or suspected to have obtained his Orders or 
Benefice by any Simoniacal Compact? 
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IV. Doth your Minister diligently read Divine Service, and 
preach every Lord’s-day in the Church, unless hindered by sick- 
nesse, or reasonable absence? And in such cases doth he procure 
some lawful Minister to read Prayers, to Preach, and perform 
other Ministerial Duties ? ; 

_ V. Doth your Minister in the Morning and Evening Service, 
in the Administration of the Sacraments, and in performing other 
Religious Offices appointed by the Church of England, use the 
respective Forms in the Book of Common Prayer, together with 
all those Rites and Ceremonies which are enjoined in this Church? 
And doth he make use of the Surplice when he reads Divine Ser- 
vice or Administers the Sacraments ? 

VI. Doth your Minister diligently Catechize the Youth of his 
Parish? Doth he prepare and procure them (as occasion is 
offered) tocome and be confirmed by the Bishop? And doth 
he endeavour to reclaim all Popish Recusants, and all Sectaries in 
your Parish, to the true Religion and Worship of God, as it is 
established by Law? 

VII. Is your Minister a man of a sober, unblamable and exem- 
plary life? Is he grave, modest, and regular in his outward de- 
meanour and apparel, according to the Constitutions of the Church? 
Or is his carriage, conversation, or company in any kind whatso- 
ever disorderly, or scandalous, and unbeseeming his Calling and 
Charge? 

VIII. Is your Minister ready to visit the Sick, and to Baptize 
Infants in danger of death, being so desired? Is any Infant, or 
more aged Person in the Parish yet Unbaptised by his default ? 
Doth he duely Administer the Blessed Sacrament of the Lord’s 
Supper, Three times every year, at the least, whereof Easter to be 
one? Doth he baptize with Sureties ? 

1X. Doth your Minister marry any persons at Uncanonical 
Hours, not between eight and twelve, or in private, or such as are 
under Age, not having the Consent of their Parents and Guardians? 
Doth he marry any either without Banes first published three 
Sundays or Holy days in the Church; or without License so to 
do; or with the License of any other than the Archbishop, Bishop 
of this Diocese, or bis Chancellor? 

X. Doth your Minister duly bid and observe Holy days and 
Fasting days, as is appointed? And doth he then use the Forms of 
Prayer prescribed by the Church? Hath he taken upon him to 
appoint any private Fasts or Religious Exercises without lawful 
Authority? Doth he or any other Minister or Lay person in your 
Parish hold any unlawful Conventicles or Meetings under pretence 
of any exercise of Religion? 

XI. Is your Minister constautly Resident among you? Hath 
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he a Curate conforming to assist him in his absence or presence ? 
Doth he carry himself in all things as an able and discreet Mi- 
nister, and conformable to the Church of England? Doth he serve 
any more Cures besides that of your Parish, on the same day? 
What is the name of your Curate, and what yearly Stipend doth 
your Minister allow him ? 

XIf. Is there in your Parish any Lecturer; what is his name ? 
Doth he read Divine Service before his Lecture, as by Law is re- 
quired; and is he Conformable to the Discipline of the Church 


of England : ? 
Tir. ILI. 


Concerning Parishoners. 


I. Are there any in your Parish, who are reputed Hereticks or 
Schismaticks refusing Communion with the Church_of England ? 
Any impuguers of the Religion established of his Majestie’s Su- 
premacy, or of any the Laws, Rites, and Ceremonies Ecclesiasti- 
cal? Have any spoken or declared any thing in derogation, or to 
the depraving of the Form of God’s Worship in the Church of 
England, and Administration of the Sacraments, Rites and Cere- 
monies prescribed in the Book of Common Prayer as it is now 
established by Law? 

II, Are there any m your Parish, at lie under a common 
fame, or vehement suspicion of Adultery, Fornication, or Incest? 
Are there any common Drunkards, Swearers or Blasphemers of 


God’s holy Name and Word? 


{11. Are there any Excommunicate persons, or any who coun- 
tenance, or keep company with them ? 

IV. Do any of your Parish prophane the Lord’s day by neglect- 
ing of publick Holy Duties, or by doing the Works of their ordi- 
nary Calling, or using anlawful Recreations, or permitting their 
Children or “Servants so to do? Do they duly observe other Holi- 
days, Festivals, and Fasts appomted by Authority ¢ 

V. Do all those who inhabit in your Parish duly resort to your 
Church, (or Chappel) and continue there during Divine Service, 
Sermon, and other Holy Duties, with that Reveresce, Order and 
Decency, as befits devout Christians? Or have occasioned Riot, 
Clamor or Fighting in the Church at any time? Are there any 
Recusant Papists or Sectaries in your Parish? Do they, or any 
of them keep any Schoolmaster in their House which cometh not to 
Church to hear Divine Service, and receive the Holy Communion ? 

VIL. Are there any in your Parish who refuse to have their 
Infant-Children Baptized by your Minister? Or do they keep 
them unbaptized any longer than the Church allows? And what 
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Infants, or more aged persons, are there in your Parish unbap- 
tized ? ; 

VIL. Do all your Householders duly send their Children, Ap- 
prentices and Servants to be catechized? And do they take care 
(when occasion is offered) they should be confirmed by the 
Bishop ? os 

VIII. Is there any person in your Parish being Sixteen years 
of age, who refuseth to receive the Blessed Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, at least three times every year? whereof Easter to 
be one? And do all receive this Sacred Mysterie with that out- 
ward gesture of Humilitie and Reverence as becomes them, meekly 
kneelmg upon their knees ? 

IX. Are there any.in your Parish who are known or suspected 
to-be unlawfully married, contrary to the Laws of God and this - 
Church? Are there any (who being lawfully married and never 
divorced) do yet live asunder ? Or any who being lawfully divorced, 
do live together again? Or bemg separated for Adultery, have 
afterwards Enter-married with any other, during the life of their 
First Consort ? 

X. Are there any married Women in your Parish, who after 
their safe Delivery from Child-Birth, neglect to make their humble 
and publick Thanksgivings to God, decently apparelled, according 
to the appointment of the Church? Or refuse to pay the Offer- 
ings according to custom ¢ 

XI. Are there any of your Parish who refuse to pay their 
Easter Offerings, and other Duties to your Minister? Or to pay 
the Rates assessed on them, for the repair and provisions of the 
Church! 

XII. Do you know, or have you heard of any Patron, or other 
Person in your Parish, who havmg the gift of an Ecclesiastical 
Benefice, hath made gain thereby upon any Bargain, either for 
Money, Pension, Lease, Reserve of ‘T'ythes, or Glebe, or other 
Simoniacal Compact whatsoever ? 

XII. Do any among you refuse to Bury their Dead, accord- 
ing to the rites of the Church of England? Are there any Wills 
of Deceased persons unproved, or Goods not administred? Do 
you know of any Legacies given to your Church, not yet received 
by you, or detained from you, or not applied to the uses ap- 
pointed? 

Tir. Ty. 

Concerning the Officers belonging to the Church. 

I. Are the Church-Wardens of your Parish, yearly chosen 

an g to Law? And are there Side-men appointed to assist 


them, for the due ordering of the Church ? 
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If. Have the former and last Church-Wardens given up their 
Accompts to those that succeed them, together ath all Monies 
and other things belonging to your Church (or Chappel) ? 

Ill. Have you a Parish-Clark, aged one and twenty years at 
least, who is of sober life and eood report? Is he chosen by your 
Minister, and approved by the “Parish ; and is he able for Reading, 
Writing, and Smging as a Clerk ? Are his Wages duly paid him? 

LV. Doth he or your Sexton take care of your Church, to keep 
it lockt, and clean, to open the Doors, and ring the Bells indie 
time, to call the Inhabitants to the Worship of God? Also to ad- 
monish them by Tolling of a Passing-Bell for any that are dymg, 
thereby to meditate of their own Death, and to commend the 
others weak condition to the mercy of God? 


fs aa 1 


Concerning Alms-houses, Schools, and School-masters, Phisicians, 
Chirurgions and Midwives. 


I. Is there any Hospital, Alms-house, or Free School founded 
in your Parish not of the King’s Foundation? Are they so go- 
verned and ordered in the use and Revenue as the Founders 
appointed, according to set Ordinances ‘and Statutes which have 
been made concerning the sane ? 

If. Doth any man keep a publick or private School in your 
Parish? Is he or they licensed and allowed thereunto by the 
Bishop? Is he of sober, religious, and exemplary Conversation ? 
Doth he instruct his Scholars in the Catechism-and Religion of 
the Church of England? Is there any Woman that taketh upon 
her to struct and educate any young Maidens? Doth she resort 
duly, and bring with her to Divine Service, upon the Lord’s day 
and Holidaies, all such Young Maidens as are committed to her 

care? 

If. Do any in your Parish practise Phisick, Chirurgenie, or 
prifenie, without License from the Ordinarie ? 


The Minister of every Parish may jom in Presentments with 
the Church-Wardens and Side-men, and if they will not present, 
then the Ministers themselves (being the Persons that have the 
chief care of the suppressing of Sin and Impiety, in their Parishes) 
may present the Crimes aforesaid, and such things as shal! want 
due Reformation. Can. 113. Jou. CESTRIENS. 


The Ministers of every Parish are desired to give inthe Names 
of such of the younger sort, in, their several Parishes, as they judge 
fit to receive Confirmation from the Bishop. 


Finis. 


gi * 
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{Epistola Reverendi admodum in Christo Patris Joannis Pearsoni, 
Episcopi Cestriensis, ad V. Cl. Edvardum Bernardum.| 


[Josephus contra Apion. I, 1333. ed. Hudson—xai Touro (ray 
Bi iBAicov) MEVTS puey 2OTI TH Maiotos, a robs Te voMous MEguex sh, nah THY 
THS avi gamoryovices mapabor iy, Benes Tis auTOU TeAcuTYs. OUTOS 6 xpdVvOs 
amoAcines TQITXIAIwy GAlyoy érdv. GAbyw in editis Josephi. | 


Dix, mi Bernarde, locum illum adversus Apionem multum 
JD. Vossio favere: nec aliter nunc sentio. Vox Tplon Alay ferri non 
potest : mendum enim est, licet antiquissimum. Apud Eusebium 
4. 3.c. 10. legitur TPIT XIAbDY, et Ruffinus habet tr7a madlia; ex quo 
Eusebii loco colligit Beda Eusebium et Josephum breviorem tem- 
porum seriem quam in LX X. Editione vulgo fertur comprobasse. 
Sed neque Eusebius, neque Josephus, neque Veterum quisquam 
tria tantum millia annorum ab Adamo ad mortem Mosis numera- 
bat. Quidni autem pro tpsoxiAiwy legamus TETOMHITVIALOY 3 ; cum 
insclens non sit, ut unus numerus millenarius aut centenarius pro 
alio scribatur. Sic Antiq, 1. 10. c. 11. pro reioxiasa legendum tz- 
Tania Asc’ in verbis Kupolemi apud Cl. Alex. “pro Bodie legendum 
xAse, et p. priori in verbis Demetri TETOUKOT IE pro Telaxdoie. 

eque mirum est Josephum tot pene annos numerasse, Cum e€0 
longe antiquior Demetrius ab Adamo ad mortem Mosis 3895. ni 
fallor, numeravit, cumque Eupolemum, qui pauciores numeravit, 
ipse Josephus dicat Sacras Scripturas recte intelligere non potuisse. 
Quin igitur Josephus putaverit tempus ab Adamo ad mortem 
Mosis parum defecisse ab annis 4000, dubitari vix potest. 

Duplicem tu hic objicis dissensum, unum a numero 2000. an- 
norum Sacerdotum, sive Politiz Judaica, alterum a numero 5000. 
historiz : sed neuter rem conficere videtur, Non prior, quia 
numerus annorum ab Adamo ad mortem Mosis, quicunque tandem 
sit, dissidere a numero Politia Judaice non potest, qui ab eodem 
ferme tempore incipit, quo alter desinit. Si Josephus plures an- 
nos Politie Judaice, ad honorem gentis sue, tribuerit, quam 
oportuit ; id non probat priorem supputationem falsam fuisse, aut 
a mente Josephi alienam. Non posterior, quia numerus ille 5000. 
annorum eundem terminum non habet cum illo 2000. Hic enim 
desinit cum ultima destructione gentis et tempi, ille cum chrono- 
logia S. Scripture, que ad eam minime pertingit. Et cum uter- 
que numerus rotundus sit, pro exacto neuter haberi debet; sed 
uterque alicujus additionis aut detractionis capax censendus est, ut 
revera numero 2000. aliquid detrahi debere certum est, licet idem 
asseruerit ante Josephum Philo. 


YOL, XVII. Cl. Jl. NO. XXXIV. U 
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Dixi Berosum, cum Abrahamum post Diluvium decimum voca- 
vit, Cainanem non excludisse; neque que habes de yeveais id 
-probant. LEpiphanius, inquis, sententiam tuam tuetur, quod non 
video. Numerat ille quidem yeveds 10. a Noe usque ad Abra-- 

amum : sed uterque, tum Noe tum Abraamus exclusive sumitur. 
/Etas enim Noachi ad priores 10. yeveds, Abrahami vero ad pos- 
teriores 14, a Mattho nunieratas, pertinet, Ea certe mens 
Epiphanii, qui non Jonge ab initio Panarii cixorryy yevedy Tharee 
memorat, et Abraham’ elnooTyy mpwryy, cum circumcisus est. 

tevera Epiphanius expresse tradit, Arphaxadum genuisse Caina- 
nem, Cainanem Salam, idque quater totidem verbis facit, bis in 
Ancorato, bis in Panario, et numerum annorum eum exhibet, qui 
sine annis 130, Cainanis stare non potest. 

Quod Eusebius non omiserit annos Cainanis adhuc puto, nec 
Syncelli verbis moveor. Quid dixerit Anianus scio: neque minus 
credo Eusebium anos Cainanis numerasse, imo fortasse eo magis. 
Nimis longa esset dissertatio, si de hac re disputare instituerem. 
Scaliger certe pessime fecit, cum priorem LKusebiani Chronici 
Librum adeo negligenter transivit, ut omnia pene Syncelli Eusebio 
tribueret, et nobis nescio quem pro Eusebio daret. Excutienda 
fuit versio Hieronym}, non rejicieuda et milli habenda. 

Cogitationum tuarum prior, inquis, nititur loco Clementis sed 
correcto, non prout apud eum extat. Interim 1 ipse locum ita ex- 
plicas ut correctione non indigeat, Ita correctio explicationem, 
explicatio correctionem excludit. Vide an locus ejusmodi pro 
fundamento poni debeat; prasertim ex hbro tali qualis ille Yrpw- 
[LaTiny esse cognoscitur ; in guo omnium hominum sententie colli- 
vuntur et coacervantur. Unde ipse Chronologicum suum tractatum 
sic concludit, p- 3841, Kal ra pay mpl Tiby xpovav Cragepms moragig 
acropybcvra, xxl meds quay diarebsvta dds eyeTw. 

Quid multaf Quoniam de typothetis loqueris, omuino nollem 
Dissertationem banc tuam hoc loco 1 imprim1. Satis esse opinor si 
jectionem ex conjectura tua natam cum illa Vossi nude proponas, 
et quecunque habes ad eam confirmandam idonea, in Annotationes 
conjicias. Numerus variarum Lectionum satis amplus esse videtur, 
nec disputationibus mtervenientibus augendus, prasertim ubi Avi- 
madversionibus ad tinem Operis locus relinquitur. Certe cum 
aunorum numerus apud Josephum, tum in Grecis tum in Latinis, 
tam feede corruptus ubique fere esse videatur, ego vix quicquam 
statulere audeo, priusquam omnes varias Lectiones mtueri liceat. 
Habes sententiam, Vir doctissime, 

Amici tut, 
) JOAN. CESTRIENSIS. 

Cestria, Jan. 3. 1679. 

[ididit 2. Hearne, Oxon. 1719. 8vo.] 
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DISSERTATIO 
EPISTOLARIS 


DE 
Juramento Medicorum, 
QUI 
"OPKOX ‘IMMOKPATOLS 
Dicitur : 
In qua Venerabilis Vir 


Dom. BALDUINUS HAMEY, M.D. 


Veterem vulgarem Versionem improbans, 


Aham substituit Novam; * fi * * a 


Edtore ADAMO ULiteleton, S.T.P. 


LONDINI: 
Prostat apud Guilielmum Birch, * * 1693 [A4to.] 


[ Balduinus Hamey, Medicus clarissimus juxta atque eruditissi- 
mus, Hippocratis jusjurandum levissima mutatione pristino nitori 
restituere, et suam Coo ézivoiay vendicare satagebat. Sibi autem 
parum) confisus virorum aliquot doctissimorumn, inter quos com- 
-paret PeEAarsonus noster, hac de re sententias exploravit. Hic 
Lheologiae Princeps voculam xa} transponendo amici sul interpre- 
tationem roborat, et Venerabilem Hamey, utpote adeAgov apoeva, 
antecessoribus suis: palmam praeripuisse jure pronunciat. Quo 
autem melius de hac lite statuat lector, praemittendam esse duxi . 
jurisjurandi partem primam, e recensione quam imeunte anno 1674: 
fecit vir optimus, Balduinus Hamey; et argumenta item ex ejus- 
dem diatriba, necnon e responsione ad Professores Leidenses 
(Oct. 23, 1675.), quibus innituntur ratiocinia sua, delibavi. Ag- 
men claudit PEARSON1 epistolium.] 


‘MMOKPA TOrTs “OPKOS. 


"OMNTMI "Anorrwve | ing poy nal’ AoxaAnmioy, neal ‘Pyiciay, xe Tlavee- 
HELAY, xa Ozous 7 maytag xal eT es iovopag. Torsbpevos, emiTeAce Wosyoety 
XAT Eoyapsy xak x glow ea doxoy rove xah Euyypadiy THVvOE nynoeabas* 
pey TOY ekns at Efe THY TEKH Todt HY, loa week yeveTyow EeOIo, Biov 

‘xowaoa Gas,” xa xpeay" xpatvovrs per abooy momousT9as,® xal TO yevos 
TO && Ewureou AdEADIS troy emIXpIVE ity apps eos. Kah Oidazew riy vencvyy 
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TUUTHY, jy * xpribboos paricaveny, avEv pacbob nab Euyypatns’ mupuy'ysrins® 
Te xa} auponoos, xa} Tis Aowniig amaons pallnoros, wsTadooly moinoerias 
vivion TE ELL01T, xe} TOIT Tov epee 8 BioaEavT os xo} poe Onr cect ey sy ee 
PEVOLS TE xal WOKITMEVOIS yop inTphxa ahr 2 ovdevi. 


LECTIONIS VARIETAS. 


* yyncarics editiones; fyyoecdcr maluit Hamey, sibi sufiragante 
non uno MS. ° norwiocesta et © roimoeq bcs inter v. |. Meibomii.* Fy 
MSS. quidam. © wapaxaAyotos alii. ¢ rosjoacbas MSS. et editiones 
pleraeque. 


NAMEIIL ENARRATIO. 


i 


* xowooacbas et infra roimoarbas Ita in omnibus hodie exem- 
plis, nullo etiam refragante MS., ad Autoris mentem consone lo- 
quuntur. [xomacerfa: vero et momrecOas inter varias lectiones ex 
J. H. Meibomio enumerat A. Littleton.] xowaoacbos 1. e. Juro— 
exisiimaturum quidem me illum, qui me docuit hanc artem, 
similiter (vel, pari loco cum) ipsis parentibus, vita me communi- 
casse (i. e. vitam mibi impertivisse): +o ica, praeeunte Homero, 
nov nisi Adverbialiter, hoc loco, construi potest ; Il. E, 71.—Nobov 
erp: she Sia Oeavw FIra UN texeoo1—N, 176.—0O 62 pw the ice 
texecos. Odyss. A, 489. ek Coo é Eriopey low Oeotosy. Thascae Idyl. 
XVII, 135 sey 0 eyw ican xal drhrwy Mvacopo hye. — Nec 
sine ratione Cous dixit s¢mzfz/er; cum nullum simile sit simile, sed 
idem, nisi sit dissimile: si [f.sed] haec vela,de qua loquitur, dissimilis 
est fatale: siquidem xaAws vivitur ills naturali, amAds xal ioc 
tTois aAdyors. Voluit Vir summus, communem basnibils Parentibus 
honorem, sibi etiam tribui. J//zs a prole sua ob acceptam Vitam: 
sibi a discipulis, ob traditam, vitae instar, Artem.  Igitur plane 
et pulchre dicitur uterque Biov suos iow xowacucbas. [Idem infra 
in epistolio sentit PEARksoNUs; sed leni transpositione, ica xal y. 
pariter ac, locum complanare tentavit, cui adstipulantur vetus- 
lissiimi codices apud Mezbomium. in Comment. p. 76. probante 
Hamio.] Sed voce Biov Hippocratem de victu loqui volunt 
Medici Latini: vita enim, gua vivimus fw, et quam vivimus, Bios 
dicitur. Vox autem illa utrumque denotat [Hesychius, Bios, fay, 
mepioue ic. Fevvat haec periodus, quae de vila tantummodo versatur, 
significationem uecessario restringit: et contmuo sumptum iri 
Artem pro Vita, ac Praeceptorem pro Parente, ac Discipulum 
pro Elio, nullus vel leviter inter legendum dubitare potuit. Versio 
autem Latina sic se habet; Juro—me aestimaturum Praecep- 
torem Parentibus esse parem : juro me illum victu communicatu- 
rum, et indigents necessaria traditurum. Ex tribus primis verbis, 
ita separatim positis, fit purus putus Soloecismus Graecus : *Ioa 
enim pro ios nullius classici autoris est. In reliquis est TavToAayse 


ee 
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won ffigida, fateor, sed mire gestiens ct faceta. Nunquid enim qui 
panem, victum prachet: non praebet necessaria? Nunquid, qu 
vitam dat, non debet necessaria, ut duret? Quo alias ubera edito 
feetu? Andon lgitur, treouyifovros potius pulli est, quam aytimeAup- 
yovdvros discipuli, Praeceptore suo, uno verbulo laudato, eodem 
halitu crepare, de eodem sustentando ; postque per nescio quam 
emavopiooosy eidem indigenti necessaria pollicert ; ? 
geo xpnitorrs eechoaee momoaoias, discere cupiente requisitorum 
copiam fecisse ; in lucem scilicet, aut vitam edito, vitalia contri- 
buisse : Aapaada Sépery xed pweredidévat, illo aevo eleganter dicebatur. 
In hac pericope Discipulus Praeceptoris sui beneticia grate candi- 
deque profitetur. In sequenti Didascali vice functurus sibi cre- 
dita traditaque pari honestate imperturum idoneo Discipulo—jurat. 
Missis Biou xak ypéeav vocabulis, tiv réyv_y pro vita substituit, xal 
Oakey THOT HY, et mstadoory moreso dau jurejurando asserit ; unaque 
xpeey Tourwy nuMerum init: nimirum facturum peradoosy ty a 
Aing Te xal ak oenT10S nal THs ravens amaons wadnovos. Hine quid per 
Xpatbortes in primo Articulo. sit intelligendum, abunde per To jv 
xenitocr wavdavey in secundo explicat ; ac 7d waviavery denique, ceu 
summum desideratum, in ygedv censu hic recenseam. Ita ut tan- 
dem concludamus, Artis Medicue rite docendae discendaeque desi- 
derium, wnicum esse utriusque Articuli argumentum, et ne unum 
in iis, de Victu eoque pertinentibus reperiri posse vocabulum. 
Praeterea Versio vulgaris Senis illius praeclari verbis moribusque 
dissona: ille enim composuit sua nervose, eleganter, breviter ;, sine 
mercede quoque docuit ; ac alibi toties fuit sponte naturae 2piAgp- 
yupov, Magnanimum et pee ee ef ac omnis fallaciae hostem acer- 
rimum.—Deinde, de jurejurando res est, quae ab omni memoria 
sacra; et hoc porro illiusmodi, ut quivis Graece sciens juransque 
illud jure plum aestimet : Postremo ut tibi, Divine Senex, qui 
prae omnibus mortalibus, in minimis maximus, tuosque solitus 
triplici decomposito, omnia, 7 00- -ee- eUNpIYT ayes Agyery xak TObEIY, 
placuerit coAormifery, THUTOAOYEly, immo axuporoyery, 10 prima statim 
parte “Opxou tui sanctissimi, mihi saltem non fit verisimile. BAL- 


DUINUS HAMEY. 


Epistola Reverendi admodum Viri, 
Domin JOHANNIS PEARSON, 
Episcopi Cestriensis. 
+ Cujus Initium videtur deesse, quod ne quidem ulla sit Compellatio. 
PRIMA que occurrit in hoc Juramento particula xal, omnis In ex- | 


ponendo difficultatis occasionem praebuisse videtur. Dum enim 
ila praeponitur ra Blou xoworwcba, priorem pericopen sensum 
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et 


continere integrum putarunt Snterpretes, et 73, Blov xowdcerbas prov 


secunda Juramenti parte habuerunt. Qudd si xa} praeponeretur 
Td yevéryos elegantiae tantim causa, et post éuoicw eximeretur, 
recta Biov xowaoaclas conjunctione destituta necessarid ad prior: 
spectarent ; nec partem juramenti per se efficere possent. Jam 
verd particulam xa} suo loco dimotam, et malé r# Blov praefixam 
esse omnino sentio: eandem rité ta yevéryos, yovedoi, Y ovyyeveriv.” 
Sunt enim hec excerpta nihil aliud quam veteres Glossae, 
ad marginem [Hippocratis primim. scriptae, atque inde cum 
‘Textu, quem respiciunt, ad finem Juramenti, uti moris erat, 
simul positae. Unde liquido apparet vetustissimos codices hanc 
lectionem ["Iow xalb ryevernow éucicw] exhibuisse, et Biov xoiva- 
cardat immediaté post guoiow sequutum esse. Sic igitur recta 
lego et interpretor, "Opvups, “Hyncecdasr piv tov dabavra ws Hy 
sexy tautyy ica xab yeveryoi Euciow Blov xowaoucias, Juro, me 
eum gui me hanc Ariem docuit non minus qudm Parentes meos 
vitam tribuisse putaturum. Haec tuo acumini debeo: reliqua 
cum vulgo interpretum capio. Nostram sententiam hebes, Vir 
doctissime, mihigue amicissime. Donet te Deus longa aetate,. 
vegeta et a cruciatibus liber& senectute, uti optat ae precatur, 


Multis Nominibus tibi devinctus,. 
April. 10, 1674. JOHANNES Cestriensis.. 


Lijusdem Carmen Encomiasticum.. 


Qui Divo Lucae sumptus; operamque locasti 
Hippocratt: Medico commode utrique facis.” 

‘Tempus edax ripa Divi consumpserat A’dem 
Chelsensi: adveniens Tu dare promptus opem. 

Et Coz, in Latio, sacrum maculaverat ” Opxov 
Non consulta satis Graeco- Latina manus. 


[* Sic glossae, quas ex antiquissimis Reginae Galliae codicibus exscriptas 
cum J. Heurnio, M. D. communicavit J.J. Scaliger : iow xi yevirnow | sic, sed 
Teyvntgow D, R. ad Tim. p. 66. voluit certe yewirncw) yovetow, A cuyysvect od twe 
AT Tinac Aeyavrwy [Afyovras 1b.] wo nei Orn Bw ?y Korosnl pnouvs "AAW odd? yevvntny ddve~ 
peace edpery oddévee tay (‘Ex ray supplet 1. H. ad Aristoph, Plut. 935.] ToscuTwy, eth 
[apa y’ T. H. ib.) aaeinnpeas padvoc. Keel “PivOos ty rw mept rig. Artinig cuynbetes 
oucive OF ftv ody ix rig adrng PUAic, puAETaL Ayovrau’ of O8 ix THe abTis Pperplas, Ppdm- 
rapes* of dé ix TOU adrov yéyous, yevnresr. Vide Heurnii Opera cL teta p. 160. Pro 
D:A¥Bwy, Orrrwy scribendum censet T. H. ad |.c. sed de Kér«xo¢ auctore, Phi- 
lemon fuerit, an Menander, non temere affirmat. Iambos minus feliciter 
tentavit Luzacius apud D. R. J. c. qui pro ‘Piv9¢ reposuit Eipnvaiss, et hanc 
emendationem probavit Koenio in Praef. ad Greg, p. xviii.] 


* « Tta fert Campanae donatitiae Inscriptio, D. LUC/E Medico Evangelico 
Balduinus HAMEY Phil-Evangelicus Medicus D.D.” 4, Littleton. 


© 


ie 
- 
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Huic quoque -uccurris; Fideijue Artisque Magistris 
Nil, fe Disctpulo, vis periisse tus. 

Ergo, quid es meritus?) Medicoruwm nomina tanta 
Inter, habere tuum, dignior unus eris, 


J. Cest. 


NO. XX. 
Sancti Ceeilit 
CYPRIANI 
OPERA 
RECOGNITA ET ILLUSTRATA 
Per 
JOANNEM OXONIENSEM Episcopum. 
Accedunt 
ANNALES CYPRIANICE, 
SIVE 
Tredecim Annorum, quibus S. Cyprianus inter Christianos yersatus 
est, brevis historia Chronologice celineata 


Per JOANNEM CeEsTRIENSEM.' [pp. 74.] 


| OXONII | 
E THEATRO-SHELDONIANO ANNO CIOIOCLXKXII. 


1686, July 16. Bishop Pearson died at Chester; see Appendix, 
which will be inserted in a future No. ‘“ Two eminent Bishops 
died this year, Pearson Bishop of Chester, and Ie/l Bishop of 
Oxford. The first of these was in all respects the greatest 
Divine of the age: a man of great learning, strong reason, and 
of a clear judgment. He was a judicious and grave preacher, 
more instructive than affective ; and a man of a spotless life, and 
of an excellent temper. His book on the Creed is among the 
best that our church has produced. He was not active in his dio- 
cese, but too remiss and easy in his episcopal function ; and was 
a much better Divine than a Bishop. He was a speaking instance 
of what a great man could fall to: for his memory went from him 
so entirely, that he became a child some years before he died.” 
Burnett's Hist. of his own times. Vol. 1. pp. 694, Ft 
ee ee Ee CET ae eee eee EEE ene eer De, re Ce 

* See Porson’s Letters to Archdeacon Travis, p. 30. n. 
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COLLATIO 
CODICIS HARLEIANI 4674. ” 
CUM ODYSSEA EDITIONIS ERNESTINE 1760. 


No. x.—(Concluded from No. xxx111. p. 101.) 


OAYZ>. M. 


99. txacrrw, sed super w. 

125. penréew tH». 

181. sine oy citat Scholiastes. In 
fine note mez lege, « Thucydid. 
i. 110.7 

234. music peeve 

249. in marg. sobs devas : 

272. dusw et w suprascr. 

443. lege Wovmnre. Voluit for- 
tasse librarius éydovmncx. Sed quid 
hic codex legat infra O. 478. 
nunc non memini. Certe qui- 
dem idovarnce habet Apollonius v. 
"AytaAw. 


OAYZ>. N. 


88. ereuvey. ex emend. 

96. Nunc video, quid Aristo- 
phanes voluerit. Distinxit post 
Cuyecrne et sequentia cum versu 
sequenti conjunxit. 

147. Schol. Townleiani codicis 
ad Il. I. 534. 0 0: vinctvme earl cere 
pesdos* xeel yoo Abyee Qnow and x’ 
eyay eebcesues SuoreeOts Ws dryopevEss* 
cyvowY OTL xeArclvEePes torriy : 

194. Vulgatum citat Apollonius 
V. “AAAosioea. 

227. Voluit, credo, 199. sed nota 
est exadversum v. 221. , 

295. glossa wewrtypévay. 

296. sidore Schol. cum glossa, tyd 
se xai ov. Hec explicatio semper 
dualem indicat, Scholiastes ad 
Sophocl, Elect. 738. xakicaocrres 


Cuyd. o "Ogiorns xal 6 ’Abnvaios. Sie 
primum legitur in Francofurtana. 
Sed recte Brunckius ex Aldina et 
Florentinis scholiorum editionibus 
Licwoarre retraxit. 
300 «isi text. In m. ye. ayy. 
332. ? omittit Schol. ad K. 277. 
338. 1. Qbsvovesy. 
358. ante wgoixomres adde sds v0bb. 


OAY=>. 


mt 


206. Falsa sunt que dixi de 
manu recenti. Varia lectio, si 
non est ipsius scholiaste, est certe 
non multo junior. 

223. od fn&avogén Apollon. in v. 
huc per errorem traductum e 217. 
231. «ai oO potius pertinet ad 
233. pro xal fa. 

255. post “ schol.” adde *editis.”’ 

305. init. lege devpis. 

328. in Marg. tmaxoven degiorrapyes 
apirroPdyng trunovons ¢ 

335. lege morvunroy. 

349. aegioroPevas xeParuvoee 

352. dvend e« Apollonius évené’ 
et Apollonius. évent’ g in Hesy- 
chio corrigendum pro éventey ne 
dubitassent quidem viri docti, si 
meminissent, quomodo « et » 
permutari possint. Generalis est 
regula, ut linea supra literam, 
si ea litera sit consonans, sig- 
nificet #, st vocalis, », tors e. g- 
Pro teri et weasgotyras PIO mages 
eotyras. Sed, cum duz vocales 
concurrunt, hujus regule non- 


i 


ws Collatio Codicis Harleiani. 


? >: a obliviscuntur librarii, ut 
facillime alter potuerit évgndé pro 
Ovendee dare, alter pro dvendey acci- 
pere. Eustathius ad Od. A. p. 
1406, 58 41, 40. noes wetpece, Tm ectd= 
Tégos eyarys woroyns. WOX ista weepen 
adeo solicitos habuit editores, ut 
asteriscum apposuerint. Notum 
est rod we et ray As ductus esse si- 
millimos. Cum igitur prior li- 
brarius scripsisset sai (i. €. wotau), 
alter legebat ad et scribebat 

/ 
WME. 

353. detos text. et schol. sed v 
super / in textu. 

388. widicouas erat, sed nunc 
aidérooueat, hoc solum in marg. 

394. of supra zo/. 
SUPYascT. évduces pet. 
+ obs sed ov super oF. 
. ered vor ine et of super as. 
. adde, * » eraso.” 

AT4. ye. ov telyercw, sed ov super- 
impositum. Voluit nempe ‘tiv- 
NITE YOUATON, OU TH YETL 


OAY=z. O. 


10. o¥ peev xorw et zr’ Apollo- 
NIUS V. xaAc. 

47, MONT TO EEYe, 

343. pnde. 

344. lege ov. 

362. oivex’ avrg me’ eOerler. 

422. 0 yweira. 

452, xnav’ arrobedovs Apollonius 
Vv. “AAQat 

459. eeero Schol. Venet. ad II. 
A. 486. 


OAY22. IT. 


' 18. eabay. 
46. avtis. 


131. gin” ors cas, 
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14:7. ciygvimevos. 

217. Onvot ciryurtiaxol Apollonius 
Vv. Dyn. 

239. abere? drovoctos : 

251. lege 250. 

330. non omittit iv, sed habet 
ouvexce pec TNALLLY05« 

891. sédvoros. 

481. Textus lectionem xolroy 3° 
tumoravro citat Apollonius v. Koiros. 
Per errorem igitur refert Villoiso- 
nus ad H. 138. 


OAYZ2. P. 


39. doce. 

86. ae roesvees. 

116. DovginAgsray. 

141. cay. 

187. Asmréedas. 

Q17. aynaeGes Apollonius in vs 

oa: aeleus MS. sed eeekoes Apol- 
lonius v. dpuPotdas. 

267. svegxies. Apollonius v. dxege- 
WAHT. 

359. éraveros 

405. prepone ye’. 


OAYS2. 2. 
196. yes dia dPeodien Cnvodoress 


238. supra viv est ye. vyouy. 
PAO. orqvoes Ovveras. 


293. init. x<anclny. 
379. dyogevsrs et os SUPE £15. 
393. trruBev. 
412, omittit. 

OAY>>. Ts 
40. Error. Lege “roi”? pro 
664.) 


67. émimevess Apollonius in v. 
77. lege tos xe. is 
172, Nullum vestigium varie 


lectionis apparet in loco; sed di- 
serte laudat xex7ns Scholiastes su- 
pra ad Ir. 287. simul citans Ageevou 
yaiave ©. 301. 

233. xatalorycert010. 

249. v9 iuoeeeog (sic.) 

250. cluarae Apollonius v. avey- 
voueys Hunc et sequentem omittit 
Harl. . 

283. elny am. pre 

504. iorin. 

B34). xoirn. 

343. éxing’ ave Apollonius v. 
em bingde 

348. éxeoio. 

372. sed interpr. AoMogotvras. 

384. sixtaw et ¢ Super 5%. 

387. evevero morrdve 

389. cxotoy. 

436. Yyricte 

478. ov) abr’ et mox ovde Apol- 
lonius v. &égioat. 

525. magi. 

529. doscioie tove, sed ¢ inter ¢ et 
a. 
546. ixcee tov xoUgHe 
578. duven text. sed si propius 
imspicies, videbis eadem manu su- 
prascriptum os. 

586. pro “in marg.” 1. “supra.” 


OAYES. Y. 


8. yihov re 

AG. bynes tort. 

83. esi. 

93. mégungice am, pr. & ex e- 
mend. 

155. ogy. 

163. pire meow. 

176. sed primo, ut opinor, erat 
KUTEONTOYs 

212, et sic Apollonius in v. 
221. sed arroT eines EX emend. 
265. sed écéoio additum supra, 
et hoc signum « infra lin. 

289. ye. Osewiriore supra wxreds 


Collatio Codicts Harlesanz. 


goto. (Ita lege.) 
317. rad’ wie. 
328. ici. 
347. adde * ex rasura.’”” 


‘¢ 


OAYZZ. ® 


61. lege ous PFO v¢-. 

99. ov ror’. 

162. nerd cone. 

218. see w ty a mM. pr. 

352. rogov et sic etiam 425. 
4OT. megi xorArAome Apollonius.. 


OAY==2. X. 


19, sio. 

24, BVOURT OVS. 

37. meegevvdCsabees cevoirynn Schol. 
Venet. ad I]. I. 336. sed Brciws 
Codex Townleianus. 

50.. yore. 

72. ovdod ext. 

83. Sanbeis et suprascr. idvwbels. 

99. Secvov. 

109. baranwovd. 

126. deyxty ex emend. ejusdem 
manus. In marg. désvev. 

148. yeect ce 

182. #6 in marg. pro var. lect. 
ut puto, sed m. recenti. 

335. eosro. 

352. mere daiiraes. 

443. mactwy. 

469. 7d’ ioryxy a M. pr. in ciory~ 
xg: Mutatum, quod ex écryxew de- 
pravatum suspicor. 


OAYZ>2. ¥. 


75. bvTiHe 

99. wereArnis prope ad latus. 

147. xovgay Apollonius v.° xovges. 

283. yhea is. 

298. yuveizes ex emend. fortasse 
recenti. 


On Literary Coincidences. 


é OATE>, Q. 


45. aarsi@ars et trxia suprascr. 
63. o¢ additum ex recens. 


242, adanuoving tages et in marg.. 


ye. adanuorvms CUM explicat. ave- 


205, 


283. ot yee psy Carov yt xiytic. 

285. Inter tregge: et y fluctuat.. 

303 sizei wey Apollonius v. ’AAdv- 
Bavres. MS. Harl. eiuey perv, quod 
idem est. 

373. ctpeecvovee. 

521. dmturwrdy. 

542, awrorseoro. 


WIT THMOTVYS. 


Atque ita tandem spero, me nullum fere gravius peccatum in hac: 
collatione reliqnisse; omissiones non prestabo. Si quis tamen has: 
quoque una cum erratis meis corrigendas suscipiet, is sciat se gratam 
rem et mihi et reipublice literarie facturum ; leniter an acerbe faciat, 
nihil prorsus mea refert, modo vere; aliquid forsan ipsius referat, si 
modo mavult ceteris lectoribus videri hoc onus suscepisse studio literas 


juvandi potius quam emulum deprimendi. 


RICARDUS PORSON.. 


ON LITERARY COINCIDENCES. 


No. 11.—{Continued from No. XXXIIE. p. 19.] 


EN Diario novissimo, p. 19. col. 1. 
1. 19. post xv. adde. 


Ibid. col. 2. 1. 29. post vocem, 
veneno, adde, 


I]. ii. 28. Post hoc (vehemens lupus ut ) sibi et hosti 
Fratus, pariter* jejunis dentibus acer, 
Presidium regale loco dejecit. 


Si quis versum duodetricesimum 
sic reformaret; Post hoc vehemens 
lupus ut, sibi et hosti tratus part- 
fer, sententia curreret liquidior, 
nec verborum collocatio hee ab 
Horatii more abiret; conjunctio- 
nem enim verbo non numquam 
postponit, etc.— PREF. P. xv. 


HeERopis ATTICI que supersunt 
adnotationibus illustravit Raphael 
Fiorillo, etc. Lipsia, 1801. 


Totum locum sic lego et distinguo: 
Solenne autem nostro et aliis, con- 


junctionem, que praecedere debuit, 


postponere. Exempla ex Horatio 
attulit Bentleius, p. 304. [ad Serm. 
Il.iii. 215.] P. 166. * Male. R. B. 
Nimirum hance distinctionem tm- 
probat,sed emendationem intactam 
relinquit Vir summus. 


D. Ruknkenii Historia critica 
oratorum Grecorum; 1768. 
Maty’s Rev. for July, 1783. 
Month. Rev. for Aug. Sept. 1789; 
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FIORILLO. 


A pro EI legitur in Fragmento ex 
Euripidis Aegeo. Fr. Musgrav. n. 


TIT. Ei yr) xabéins yhoooar, éoru 


cou cad, Scribe: Ei ji KAOES SETS 
yAwooay, éo7e corxaka. Ei enim in 
Atticis poétis semper cum indica- 
tive occurrit, nunquam cum sub- 
junctivo. vid. ZEschyl. Prometh. 
343, 345, 686. Euripid. Androm. 
206. Herc. fur. 1120. cum opta- 
tivo invenitur in A’schyl. Prometh. 
477. Euripid. Hippol. 1240. Herc. 
fur. 1110. Electr. 97,422. Pari 
modo corrigendum Fragmentum 
Philemonis, quod effugit diligen- 


tiam Bentleil, Emend. in Menandr; . 


p-. 123 (129. ed. Traj. ad Rhen.). 
Pps 51-2. 
Memorabilis est Pindari locus 
apud Herodianum in Diatrib. HU. 
Anecdot. Villois. pag. 95. idayet 
Bapipdeyn ds’ ayédav. dedyTwr. 
HHaec tam corrupta sunt, ut nihil 
intelligas. Scribe me auctore: 
‘Tange Pupupbeyxraiv ayédat 
Aedv7wv. P. 70s 
In fragmento ex Aristophanis Co- 
moedia AairaXeis inscripta, legitur 
(Brunck. T. IIL. p. 236)'Hpey tows 
ov KaratAayyon TO ypdv~. Haec 
sensu carent. Scribe: 
"H MHN tows LY xarardayhoer 
r~ ypovw. Compara queso, Nub. 
862, 1244. p. 75. 
Equit. 569. Kovéels videraror’ 


Equidem si apud Aristophanem, 
in Trochaeo, spondeus in impari 
sede invenitur, non dubium est, 
quin versus corruptus sit. Credidi 
versum ita emendandum esse: 


KOYTI® ovderdzor’, p. 75. 
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Feb. 1796; Jan. 1798; Jan. 17993 
Appendix ad Towpii emendationes 
in Swidam; 1790. 
Aristotelis de Poética liber; cura 
T. Tyrwhitt, 1794. | 
Indices ad Pindari carmina a Fio- 
rillo confecti; 1799. : 
Ei in the Attic Poets is used with 
an indicative: Esch. Prom. 343, 
345, 686. Eur. Andr. 206. Here. 
Fur. 1120: and with an optative, 
Esch. Prom. 477. Eur. Hipp. 1240. 
Herc. Fur. 1110. El. 97. 422:— 
Musgrave has published et py 
cabééns, /Egei fragm. I. for 
cabézecs, and Bentley has commit- 
ted the same error in correcting 
Philemon, p. 151 (ed. Cantab.). 
Month. Rev. for Sept. 1789, p. 
242. 


Bapupbeyras, Bapupbeyray ayéXat 
Ledvrwy iayer. Fr. Pindari ap. He- 
rodiai. Grammat. T. II. p. 95, 
Anecdot. Villois. Indices ad Pind. 
Heynit. 


—in the third fragment of the 
Aaizadyjs, whoever will compare 
Nub. 865, 1242, will think it ought 
probably to be corrected thus, "H 
pupy isws ov Kararayioet TO xpdve. 
R. P. in Maty’s Rev. for July, 
1783, p. 68 (Tracts p. 37.). 


a \ 2 , 2QN > As} 
QUTWY TOUS EVAVTLOUS LOWY NPLUENTEY. 


—Itis astonishing that Mr. Brunck 
should let the spondee pass in the 
first place, and not alter it to 
Koiris. Ib, p. 67 (Tracts p. 34.). 
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787. Totrd ye roipyov adnBés 
vitiasus est. agg éeditio: ae 


tur legendum esse, Tori yé roé cou 
roupyav &nOes—Sic ipse Aristo- 
phanes, ead. fabula, v. 1054. P. 88. 


In Pac. 183. °Q pape, cal 
Kal poape— 
Jejuna est tautologia. Restitue: 
*Q BAEAYPE, cai roApneeé— 


Sic Aristoph. Ran. 465. °* #* 


In Avib. 1478. locus est, ut ega 
puto, corruptus. Ait Chorus: 

Totro pev ye Fpos alet— * 
Brunck. in notis, p. 193. {*év ye. 
Sic C. Vulgo posterior particula 
omissa cum metri labe.—Melius 
forte legeretur vitato hiatu, rovro 
pév 7 ap jpos aed.” Vide, an legen- 
dum sit Toiro rot per tipos aici. 
In iis enim que sequuntar additur, 
Tou O€ yetp@vos TadLY. p. 88. 
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éorly yevvaioy Kal _pdddnpov—In 
‘pth Lord yé cou" rovpyov aAnbés 
TOL Gov TovpyoY 
anyocadivide inffa 1054. [et R.P. 
Suppl. ad prar. in Eur. lv, vi-lx.] 
Ibid. p. 66 (31.). — 


ToApnpe, KavaloyurTe od, 


— instead of 70 puapé kai roApypée— 
we must read on the same autho- 
rity [Suidas, v. papot.]?7Q Bdervpe, 
to avoid tautology. Compare Ran. 
405, 466.—P. 67 (35.). 


—Mr. B. is not quite satisfied with 
this verse, and therefore proposes 
Tovro pévr 'ép—The common read- 
ing is Tovro py ijpos a&et—read, 
Recroirai ev rjpos, which answers 
to what follows, Tod dé yetuéyvos. 
p- 65 (29).—[Dr. BENTLuY had 
made the same emendation.] 


Pratinas apud Athen. XIV. 624. 
M)) stvzovoy diwKe | par avermevny 
‘Taorl Motsar, adda Tar pécay véwe 


dipoupav aidduge we péder, Lipwr. 


Bene Vir doctus, v. 2. corruptum 
ovoar, restituit in Motcay. Aliud 
vero quid mutandum aut adden- 
dum esse nego. Legendum sine 
dubio quomodo in Athenzo est, 
mutato tantum accentu, ver. 
Aristophanes, Nub. 1115. Upéra 
perv, iy vedy PovrAno® év wpa rovs 
aypovs”"Ycouev—Sic e Codd. recte 
edidit Brunck, P, 103, 


[Toup. in Suid. T. II. P. iv.] P, 
479. 1. 18. Motcay optime emen- 
davit Noster, in ceteris non eque 
felix. Lege, | 
adda, rav pécay NEON 
"Apoupay, aiddige rot péAec— 
Ney est participium verbi vedy, 
Aristoph. Nub. 1115. | 
IIpara pev yap Hy NEAIN 
Bovdyol év dipat Tous wypods. 
Ita recte Brunckius ex MSS. 
duobus, quibus accedit Barocc. 
exxyil. R. P. Append. pp. 488, 9. 


[* In Maty’s Review, transeribed by R. Fiorillo, coy is an error of 
the press, which, with others, has been corrected by our late deeply 
regretted PROFESSOR in our copy J 


ws 
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Memorabilis in hance rem est H. 
Stephani observatio, in Thes. L, 
‘Gr. T. 1. p.794. Ego, ait, in an- 
tiquioribus et fide digniocribus 
diversorum poetarum scriptis o6- 
pos potius quam ouPpeos obser- 
vasse mihi videer. At immemor 
optimae observationis, in schylo, 
Agamemn. 1420. edidit dzodus 


s ~ a) on . 
WY €on, picos ouBptuoy asvois. et In 


Sept. ad Theb. §00. 
nézruxey avopay ouSoipwy KopTae- 
QTa. 
Stephanianam lectionem omnes 
retinuerunt, ipse — Brunck. In 
loco e Sept. ad Theb. petito 
edidit éGpiuev, quam iectionem 
usurpavit Cl. Schutz, qui tamen 
in Agamemn. (v. 1422). conserva- 


vit lectionem Stephanianam. Idem 
 vitiosum scribendi genus observayi 


in Euripide. In Orest. 1465. 
legitur..ed. Musgrav. [1455. R. P.] 
‘Léaia parep, parep 

OBPIMA, OBPIMA. 

at in Fon. 215. 

Ti yap, xepavvoy apdixvpoy, OM- 
BPIMON. vid. Brunck. ad Eurip. 
Orest. 1463. pp. 107-8. 

In Euripid. Alcest. 245. legitur: 
“Oores apicrns AMITIAAKON aXo- 
xov. Legendum vero deleta litera s., 
ATIAAKON. vid. Schol. Sophocl. 
‘Trachin, 120. Brunck. ad Sophoel. 
C£d. Tyr. 472. Simili modo in 
Euripid. Iphig. Aul. 124. Kat ras 
“Aywreds, Aexrp’ aumhacwoy, Legen- 
‘dum est, Aéxzp’ ATIAAKON, nam 
Marklandi emendatio—réxrp’ (i.e. 
«Kara Néxtpa) aprhaxéwy, dura est, 
et participio lonico nullus locus 
-coucedendus in Scena Attica. In 
JEsehyli Eumenid. 935. accurate 
Jlermannus edidit @aAakipara, in 
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Mr.G. has H. Stephens to defend his 
cPptpos, in preference to éuBpaos: 
Ego in antiquioribus et fide digni- 
oribus diversorum poetarum exem- 
plaribus scriptis opeues potius 
quam 6spyios observasse mihi 
videor. Thesaur. 1. p. 794. Yet 
in his own AEschylus, Agam. 1420. 
he has edited, picos OpPptpuov 
aorots, and in Sept. Theb. 800. 
avspév 6uSpipwy KopTacpata.— 
In the latter place, Brunck has 
given “Ofpipwy, and is followed by 
Schutz, who has, however, care- 
fully: preserved éuGpmoy in the 
former, 1422. The same varia- 
tion is observable in Euripides 
Orest. 1466.[1455.] 6Bpuuea.* Ion. 
215.” Oufpimor. Month. Rev. for 
Aug. 1789, p. 107. 


—in the Alcestis of Euripides we 
find &urdaxetv, as it is edited.— 
245. apiorns apmraxoy addoyov. In 
Euripides, iph. in Aulide, 124. 
Musgrave should have proposed 
—éxrpwy azdaxwy, instead of 
X. aurzraxwy, and then his correc- 
tion would have been infinitely 
preferable to the old reading, and 
to Markland’s déxrp’ [scil. cara 
Aéxrpa] dprraxéwy. This Tonic 
participle he is also desirous of 
introducing into Alcestis, 245. °Os 
aptorns aumrakéwy G&oxov, Which 


5 det. Brunck. ad loe, 1463. 
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omnibus enim aliis edd. erat 
cumddxhpara. Reddenda vox et 
sana in Tragici Supplic. 238. ubi 
vulgatur: 
raked Okage TaTaxdnuar ws ates 
Scribe: réaAaxipad’—pp. 108-9. 


In Euripid. Iphig. Aul. 
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forms but a rough anapestic: the 
metre is not mended, and the dia- 
lect is violated. Musgrave’s read- 
ing, ex MS. if he had omitted the 
M in dprAaxor, restores the verse: 
"Ooris apiorns amaxwy adédyou, as 
Mr. Wakefield has very judiciously 
published the line. Month. Rev. 
for Feb. 1796, p. 132. [Trach. 
120, ad Gd. Tyr. 472, are men- 
tioned in the same note, Hschyli 
Suppl. 238. raadAaxkijpar, ed. 
Edinb. 1795, which is also in the 
margin of the learned Dr. Need- 
ham’s copy.] 


352. edidit Musgrave, 


Aavatda: & cepuévae * 


vais Supyyerov, marny b¢ py woveiy év Adnébe 


Ubi omissum XA. scribendum enim 
vaus duyyedXov, sequitur enim elyes 
et zapexdders. Imperfectum hujus 
verbi occurrit in Herc. Fur. 554. 
Helen. 626. nunquam vero, quan- 
tum scio, aor. 2. Similis error latet 
forte in iphig. Taur. 939. 

Tair’ ap’ éx’ axrais navOad’ Hyyédns 

pravets. 

raro aor. 2. passivi in Atticis Tra- 
gicis Invenies. Legendum itaque: 
HyyerAOns. cnf. Hecub. 591. 672. 
schyl. Choéph. 739. Agamemn. 
302. Euripid. Hecub. 727. Orest. 
1529. 1018. Sophocl. Electr. 
1341. 1402. Ged. Tyr. 604. Fere 
semper aor, 1. a Tragicis usurpa- 
tum esse, preter Etym. M. pag. 
154, 424, 503, 817, 883, monuere, 
Piersonus ad Meerin, pag. 207. et 
Valck. ad Eurip. Pheen. pag. 306, 
(sic) P. 109. 


ay 


ee 
The reading is indisputably dujy- 
yeddov, for eyes and wapexaders 
follow.—The Imperfect occurs in 
Eur. Herc. Fur. 554. Helen. 626 ; 
but the second Aorist in no other 
passage. 
ft will not be foreign to our pur- 
pose, to correct a passage in the 
Iph. Taur. 939, which may seem 
to defend mpooijyyerer. 
Tair dp éw axrais cav0ad’ hyyéAns 
paves. : 
This second Aorist passive is not 
to be found in the Tragedies. It 
must be changed into #yyédOns, 
which is used in the Hecuba, 591. 
672. 
In the verb ’AyyédAw, if they use 
an active Aorist, it is always the 
first, ijyyetAa, which occurs in As- 
chylus. Choéph. 739. Ag. 502. 
Pur, Heer 7o7e Gri 1 S92 (1575) 
[Med. 1018.].(1007.) Soph. Elect. 
1341. 1462. Ged. Tyr. 004. Ibid. 
p- 99. ‘This preference of the first 
Aorist has been noticed by ancient 
and modern critics :—Moeris also 
not unfrequently, and Pierson in 
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In Athenzo, Lib. XIV. pag. 697 
(695.). Scolion legitur venustissis 
mum, editum quoque a Brunckio, 
in Analect. T. 1. pag. 154. et Il- 
gen, in Scoliis, p. 31.—Credo Sco- 
lion sic scribendum et distinguen- 
dum esse: 
"Ek yijs xp) Karweiy mAdov 
eitts Ouvairo, Kal mahapny Exot’ 
éret ANEMHOPO yEVnTal, 
TO Tapéorvre THEXELY GVaYKN. 
Putat Jacobs. in Animadv. ad An- 
thol. T. I. P. i. p. 294. (enf. Ad- 
dend. ad Ilgenii Scol. pag. 250.) 
post éx yas omissum esse vocabu- 
Jum, quod versum expleverit, ut 
esset Alcaicus. At mihil deesse 
puto. Est enim primus versiculus 
Glyconicus Antispasticus dimeter 
Acatalecticns, qualis ille Simonidis 
ap. Plutarchum, in Consol. ad 
Apollon. T. I. pag. 297. ed. Wit- 
tenbach. 
"Arpaxrot dé pednodorves. 
et notus Horatii, Lib. I. Od. III, 1. 
Sic te diva potens Cypri. 
Miroy vero, neminem, quantum 
s¢cl10, animadvertisse, versum ter- 
tium vitio laborare.—Versu tertio, 
spondeus, Lyrica omnino defend} 
potest auctoritate. pp. 118-9, 


Suavissimus est Lycophronidis lo- 
cus apud Atheneum, Lib. XV. p, 
670, quem, cum vitiosus sit, male 
intellectum esse, quid mirum ?— 
Venit tamen mihi in mentem, dum 
meliora dabunt acutiores, conji- 
cere [v. 2.]; caddy POPHMA, et 
totum locum sic seribere: 


as 
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his Notes, p. 207, after Valekenaer 
in E. Phen. 979. p. 356. Lbid. p. 
101. 
—Scolion, or song for the table, 
preserved by Athenzus, XV. p. 
695. A. and may be found in some 
of the collections of Lyric frag- 
ments, and in Brunck’s Analecta, 
1.154. iv. It appears mutilated, 
as well as corrupt, and may be thns 
emended: 
PAdnror] éx yiis ypr KarwWety mACOY 
et ves Ovvatr’ Gy, Kal madapnjy éxou 

érel & ay eumopos yévynrat, 

7M TWapeovrTe TPEKXELY AVAYKI. 
We have, added *AédynXoy at the 
beginning, which completes the 
verse, and may easily have been 
lost in the cat rade; and we have 
changed dvvairo into dvvair’ ay, 
and 6€ éy mov7w into & ay europos, 
It must be remembered, however, 
that the age and the author of this 
Scolion are equally uncertain. It 
is not clear even that the Aleaic 
stanza was intended. The first 
line might have been a Glyconic 
Antispastic dimeter  acatalectic. 
So Simonides ap. Plutarch. Con- 
solat, ad Apollon. vol. i. p. 297, 
edit. Wyttenbach, 

“Anpaxrot oé pedrnddves. 

And so Horace, I, iii, 1. 

_ Sic te Diva potens Cypri. 
In the third verse, also, the Spon- 
deus may have been an allowable 
licence ina Scolion. Month. Rev. 
for Jan. 1798, p. 10. ar 
Lyvophronides, as far as we can 
recollect, is quoted only i in one 
other place of Atheneus, in which 
the same liberties with respect to 
metrical arrangement are observ~ 
able. 
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T6S avaridnpl cor pédov 


Kkatov OOPHMA, 


Kae méduha, Kal KUVEnY, 


Kai my Onpopdvoy AOVXIA, émei por vdos adAF Kéyurat, 
él ray Kaper piday ratéa kal kadar. 


P. 121. and Month. Rev. for Jan. 1799, p. 99. 


Aliud hujus poet fragmentum e 
Clearcho laudat Athenzus, Lib. 
XIII. pag. 564. B.— Wakefieldio, 
qui in Diatribe ia Evrip., Hecub. 
- 14, legendum censet rapbévwy 
XPYYOOOBON; ;--At minime opus, 
ut illius conjecturam sequamur, 
quia lectio vulgata optimum dat 
sensum. Duns etiam vox ¢dfn, si 
capillum significat, nunquam in 
compositione occurrit ; semper 
ponitur yarn, Kxdun, Pdorpuyxos; 
sAOkapos, aut aliud verbum. Amor 
dictus ypvooxduas, ab—Euripide, 
Iph. Aul. 545. 
— 66t 5) 
Atdup’ “Epws 6 XPYTOKOMA 


v /ys D , , “ 
Tog €vreiverat yapirwr. 


Preecipue vero Apollo. Eurip. Ion. 
903. 
70, Aarois rai 
mpds TVS avyay adddcw. 
jA0és po. XPYLOI XAITAN 
pappaipwy. 


cnf. Iph. Taur. 1244. Supplic. 
978. Troad. 255. ete. Diana vero 
in Eurip. Pheen. 200. 

Mirore, pirore rave’ 

72, rérvea XPYSEOBOSTPYXE 

*Q, Atos épvos” Aprep, e's 


AovAoovvay rXainv. 


Philoxenus, Dithyrambographus, 
in phat apud Athen. Lib. XUIL. 
p. 563. 


0 en apadere, 
XPYZEOBOLTPYXE Paddéreca, 


Xapirdgwve, KaAXos Eporwr. 


VOL, XVII. Cl. Jl. 


He (Mr. Wakefield) proposes to 
read (Hec. 155.) é« XPYLO®O- » 


BOY decpijs, instead of ypvcoddpov. | 


This emendation is liable to ob- 
jections. 1st, There is no such 
word as ypvadgofos.—2dly, There 
are no similar compounds of ¢66n, 
Coma.—3dly, The heroes and he- 
roines of antiquity are celebrated 
by the Poets for their Zav@ol z\d- 
kapot, but not for ypycco. To ~ 
speak of Euripides alone: the ad- 
jective EavOds, favOy, EavOov, is 
joined to the substantives, Béorpu- * 
yos, Kéun, TAcKopos, ox Xairyn, ac- 
cording to their respective gen- 
ders.— Golden hair, however, with 
him, (as it should be:)is solely the 
attribute of Divinity! 

Creusa thus addresses Apollo, 
Ion. 903. 

* * & * i 

So Apollo is styled Xpucoxéyas, in 
the Suppl. 978. Iph. Taur. 1244. 
Troad. 255. 

The same epithet is also applied os 
to”Eows, in Iph. Aul. 548. 
Diana is also thus invoked, Eurip. 
Pheeniss. 200. 

* 


* *% *% 


Ibid. pp. 95—97. 
Mr. W.’s third instance is from 
the Cyclops of Philoxenus, and 
may be thus arranged : 
“hs iE. # 


Ibid. p. 100. 


NO, XXXIV. x 
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Sic videtur Philoxeni locus resti- 
tuendus. Mihi, iterum iterumque 
Lycophronidis fragmentum consi- 
deranti, nihil mutandum videtur. 
Locus modo recte exhibeatur: 
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The second is, from Lycophro- 
nides; ~The whole passage, with 
the metres properly digested, 
should stand thus: 

IIpos a\nbecay yap, Kxabdrep 
KAEAPXOX, év rée mpwrw tov 
"Epwrucdv, Avkogpovidny eionxévac 


onalv® 
* * % * 


Oire rad0s &ppevos, obre Tapévwr 
THY xpuvcoddpwr, ovde yuvakGy BabuKddATwY 
Kadov 70 mpdowrov" ANXA Kdopeoy TepvKet. 


Wy yap aidws uvOos éxcoreiper. pp. 125, 6. 


—Singulari etiam modo @yd\para 

xépns, Euripides dixit in Electra 

v. 875. 

——— ola 5} *yw kal ddépoe Kev- 
Bovoi pot 

Kopns aydadpar éevéyKwpat. 


Ibid. 878. 
Ld puev aydApar’ Gee 
_ Kpare* 


Unde forte corrigendus v. .886. 

ubi legitur: 

*Q cadXivexe, mar pos éx veKnddpov-— 

—vyeyus, ‘Opéora, ris tx “riot 
pays 

déEar Kdpns os Boorpiywy ANA- 
AHMATA. — Duriusculus est 

hic Anapeestusin fine ambi. Scribe: 

déEat kdopuns ofs Boorpvywy AVAA- 

MATA.—pp. 127, 8. 


Ibid. p. 99. 
This passage (Hipp. 82.) brings 
to our recollection a corrupt verse 
in the Electra of Euripides; in 
which, instead of dvadjpara, which 
closes the iambic with an obtru- 
sive anapest in the fifth place, we 
venture to propose, (v. 886.) 
_ ~ “Opéara, rijs tm Thie 


payns, 


Aééae xopns ofjs Boorptywy ’ATAA- 


MATA. — Ibid. p. 97. [Kai 
T@we Képder Képdos AAAO, TiKreTat, 
read, Agfa kduns ofs 768° dvadjpa 
Boorzpixyev.— R. P. Tracts, p. 
190.] 


Aristoph. Lys. 519. ‘O 6€ p’ ebds vroPrépas Epackey’* xk’ et po) ror 


OTHMOVA VijTw. 


‘Ob librarii errorem, Viri docti 
veram lectionem non adsequuti 
sunt. Credo legendum esse : 

‘O & éw cvOvs imopréfas ”"AN 

"EDALK’, ef pu) tr. o. v. p. 135. 


Mr. Brunck rightly observes, that 
the copula has no business before 
ei; he therefore reads, ‘O 8 éy 
evOvs imoPréas ddoxey av* Ei wy 
Tov oThpova vicets (vices from a 
MS.) I should rather read, ‘O 8 
éw evOds troBdélas av epack’: Ei 
py, etc.—R. P. in Maty’s Rey. © 
July, 1783. p. 61 (21, 22.) 


* In MS. formerly the property of Kuster épackey is wanting ; Dr. 


BENTLEY suggested detvdy. 
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Ne minimam quidem hoc loco 
particula ye viw habet,—Ubi 
acumen Brunckii? Legendum sine 
controversia:. Ov yap, Ma rijv 
AHMHTP’,"ET évravdoi pevo. 
Aristophanes talem emendationem 
postulare videtur, nam in Nub. 
814, ait: * * * * Vesp. 1442. 
**** Aves 1443.—pp. 135, 136. 
E mea opinione locus quoque cor- 
ruptus. In Equit. 460. 
Tauri, pa rv Ajpnred, pode édav- 
Oave 
rekTawvopeva Ta mpdypar’* 
HToTaUNnV 
yougovueva ye ra mavra kat KoAAW- 
peva.—Omnino illud ye a libra- 
rio Intrusum, deest etiam in anti- 
quis Edd. Legendum puto: 
youpodper” AYTA marta kai. 
Id. ibid. 


GAN 


225. Ob yap, pa ry We eines y’; évravOoi pera. 


The particle is here of no force, 
nor is it in the earlier editions, at 
least it is not in the Basil 1532. 
There can scarcely be a doubt, I 
think, but we must read, Od yap, 
pa rHy Ahpnre’, ér’ évrav0ot pera, 
to any one who will consult Nub. 
814. Vesp. 1442. Av. 1335. Ibid. 
p. 65 (30.) 

—in V. 463. for voppougtinn ye TR 
mivra Kat Ko\A@peva,—read Dou- 
povperv’ abra mavra.—The Junte 
edition of 1515 omits ye.—How 
emphatical is this ye! How har- 
monious is the rhythm of the 
verse! Quanti fecisset istud Ie vir 
doctissimus, si ex Heathi, vel An- 
gli cujusdam fodinis esset_ effos- 
sum ! — Month. 
1789, p.. 253." 


Lysistr. 82. Dupraddopai ya, cal wort rvyav Gddopae 


quo pertinet illud ya Laconicum? Mr. B. reads ya Laconice [ya R, 


scribeudum sine dubio: 

yupvaddopat TE,— 
Admonet ceterum, commovetque 
hic locus, ut aril vitium exhi- 
beam. In 


B I should prefer Cupvaddopaz 
€,—as it is quoted by Eustathius, 
7 1570.—Maty’s Rev. p..65 (31.) 


Equit. 508.—’Hydyxager ern NéLovrdis y’és 70 Ogarpov wapaBhvar. | 


—corruptela sic tollenda: jrdy- 
Kacey dé~ovras Exn TIPOX ro Oéa- 
tpov mapaprvar. His scriptis vi- 
deo—auctorem argumenti in Aris- 
toph. Nub. comprobare emenda- 
tionem nostram. Magna preterea 
accedit auctoritas ex Acharn. 628. 
Oirw rapébn TPOX 70 Béarpor 
A€Ewr. et Pac. 735. abroy éryvec 
TIPO ro Oéarpor rapaBas. 

Simili modo particula ye ab im- 
perito librario intrusa, sensum 
turbat in Ran. 


Read ’Hydykcacey déiovras ery 
mpos TO Oéarpor, as it is quoted by 
the author of the argument to the 
Nubes. Acharn. 629. Otzw za- 
péBn mpos To Béarpoy Netw. Pac. 
735. Avrov éryver pos ro Béarpor 


Tapafas. — Ibid. p- 64 (28.) 


Suppl. ad PR#F. lvlx. [p. 56. im 


Schol. sic habetur 7. A. é.. 7.7. 6. 
7. Vi. p. 462. R. B. in margine ex: 
eniplaris ed, Bas. 1547-] 
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Ran, 1055.”"Eore dcdé0Kados, doris dpacec’ rois 8 HPGciy ye moral. 


scribe, — — roiow 8 Pao. r.— 
p. 2ol. 


The particle is interpolated by 
some later editor. Read rotow 


& 4Béor.—lbid. 


Thesm. 149. Xpy roy wownrijy avépa zpos ra dpdpara. 


Quando nomen ayvjp ponitur cum 
substantivo, nullus locus concedi- 
tur articulo. roy ergo insertum ab 
imperito librario. Lege: Xpy yap 
xomryy. Hoc melius quoque cum 
sequentibus coherere videtur.--- 
p. 152. 


Athen. xiv. 622. B. Latet 

hic quod Casaubonus non obser- 

vavit, particula carminis Ithyphal- 

lici, sic forte restituenda : 

"Avéyere — — — — evpuxwpiav 
motetre TM Dew 

Eder yap 6 Beds dpOds Eohupwpévos 


dia pécov Padigerv. 


In primo versu desunt verba non- 
nulla. Forte vox drdyere erat 
repetita, sed semper deest cépor, 
aut simile quid.—p. 158. 


Verbum roA\dw, Ko\dew, Comicis 
Atticis valde tritum. Vid. Aristoph. 
Vesp. 244. Equit. 455. — Theo- 
pompus apud Suid. v.”Arzis. 
Kodacopai ye oé, 
Kai rov cov” Arr. 


p. 16). 


Gravissimo enim errore Interpre- 
tes ad Plinii Epistol. Lib. 1v. ep. 
3. et Fabricius, Biblioth. Gree. 
T. VIL. p. 710. ed. vet. confu- 


when dvjp is joined with a sub- 
stantive, it is not, I believe, capa- 
ple of the article. The roy is, I 
believe, the insertion of a later 
editor, without any authority; I - 
would therefore read, Xp) yap 
cxownt}}v—which connects better 
with the preceding verses. Ibid. 


p. 07 (34.) 


"Avayeré 
(f."Avayer’, avayere K@pov,) evpu- 
xwplay 
Tloteire rp Beg’ 
"E@éXer yap 6 beds dpBes Eogpupwpévos 
Ara pécov Sadigev. 
Versiculus, quem ab iambico is- 
tinxi, Phallicus kar’ éfoyiv dice- 
batur.—TYRWHITT ad Aristot. 
Poét. p. 130126. [ree Oewe roret- 
re, inter colloquendum commodius 
disposuit R.P. vide Advss. p. 140.] 


Eq. 456. Mr. B. seems somewhat 
uncertain about the word xodg. 
There is no reason for change.— 
Kokwpévous ought to have been 
restored, Vesp. 244, instead of 
kodovpévovs, Which cannot possi- 
bly come from coXovw, or indeed 
any other word. Theopompus 
apud Suidam v. "Arvis. Koddoo- 
pai ye o€, Kai rov ody” Arrw.— 
Maty’s Rev. p. 67 (33, 34.) 

Denique Herodem lambographum 
cum Herode Attico gravissimo 
errore confundunt Interpretes 
Plinii, et Fabricius Bibl. Gr. viii: 
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dere Herodem Atticum, cum anti- 
quo et incognito fere Herode lam- 
vographo,—p. 171. 

Plinius, Aristarchi summi critici 
Judicio neglecto, qui Simonidem 
et Hipponactem Lambographorum 
principes esse ait, vid. Proclus 
Chrestom. pag. 342, et Grammat. 
Biblioth. Coislin. pag. 597, pal- 
mam in hoe poeseos genere tradit 
Herodi. Ait enim: Ita certe sum 
etce.—Ibid. 


Multa ad landatum locum Plinii 
moliuntur Interpp., satisque osten- 
dunt, se de Herode lambographo, 
ne fando quidem quidquain audi- 
visse. a-p. (b7 2. 

Restant pauca tantum fragmenta 
e Mimiambis ap. Ioann. Stobens. 
Serm. LXXI. p. 439. LXXVI, p. 
453. XCVI.p. 530. CXVILI. p. 591. 
S. Maximum, T. 11. Opp. p. 636. 
Zenobium Cent. vi. 10.—Ibid. 
Etym, M. p. 411, 41. Zirpioy da 
Tov t ovveoraduévoy, Kal Tapa 
"“HPOAOTO, "Ay airov eis 10-2- 
-tptov.” Ears 56 yokcapSecov ro pé- 
tpov. Nomen hic Herodis Mimi- 
ambographi, in Herodoti transiit. 
[n mendoso “Hooddrm, herebat 
Wesselingius, in Dissert. Hero- 
dot. p. 29. Idem Etymologilocus 
induxisse videtur Scaligerum ad 
Varronem de L. L. pag. 149. ut 
Jamborum scriptorem Hercdotum 
vocaret.—p. 173. n. 1. 
Atheneus Lib. 111. 86. B. * * * *. 
Howrdas 6€ évZuvepyacopévats T1po- 
opus kX. Is. Casaubonus negat se 
alibi Herondam Comicum invenire. 
At, non Comicus, sed ut ex subjec- 
to Choliambo patet, Iamborum 
scriptor Herodes, qui patronymica 
et Doribuz propria forma, ‘Hpwrdas 
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p. 710.—D. RUHNKEN. Hist. 


Cr. Orat. Gr. C. n. 


Nobis satis certum videtur, Simo- 
nidem et: Hipponactem  fuisse, 
quos cum Archilocho conjungunt 
Lucianus Pseudolog. p. 163, Pro- 
clus _Chrestomath, p. 342, et 
Grammaticus Bibl. Coisl. p- 597. 
Sed ecce! Plinius, neglecto Aris- 
tarchi judicio, iambographorum 
principem ponit Herodem, Iv, 
Ep. 3. Ita certe sum etc. D. R. 
Ibid. xcrx.—in iambis palmam 
defert.—Ibid. c. 
Interpretes multa ad hune Plinii 
locum moliuntur, satisque osten- 
dunt, se de Herode lambographo 
ne fando quidem quicquam audi- 
visse. Ex ejus Choliambis frag- 
menta supersunt apud Zenobium 
VI. 10. Stobeum S. LXXI. p. 
439. LXXVI. p. 453. XCVI. p. 530. 
CXVIII. p. 591. et Maximum T. 
11. p. 636. Nomen ejus abiit in 
notius Herodoti apud Etymolog. 
M. p. 411, 41. ZLiyrprov dua TOU 
i Ra et Kal mapa "Hpodé- 
"Ay abvrov eis TO Sirpiov. Eore 
58 yorrapsexor 70 pérpov. In men- 
doso ‘Hpodéro herebat Cl. Wes- 
selingius Diss. Herodot. 20. 
Idem Etymologi locus induxisse 
videtur Scaligerum ad Varron. de 
L. L. vi. p. 149. ut lamborum 
scriptorem Herodotum vocaret. 


Athenzus 11. p. 86. landat ‘Hpwy- 
dav év Luvepyacopévats. ubi Is. 
Casaubonus negat se alibi Heron- 
dam Comicum invenire. Verum ~ 
non Comicus laudatur, sed, ut ex 
subjecto choliambo apparet, Tam- 
borum scriptor, Herodes, qui pa- 
tronymica et Doribus propria 
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dicitur ; quod bene vidit Salmas. ’ 


Exercitatt. Plin. pag. 111. Hem- 
sterhus. ad Callimach. fragm. pag. 
590. Valcken. ad Schol. in Eurip. 
Phen. p. 764. et ad Theocriti 
Adoniaz.—p. 267. Ibid. et p. 174. 
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CURZ CRITICH IN COMI- 
CORUM FRAGMENTA AB A- 
THENEZO SERVATA. © AUC- 
TORE AUGUSTO MEINEKE. 
BEROLINI, 1814. VENDITUR 
IN BIBLIOPOLIO MAURE- 
_ RIANO. 8vo. pp. 1—78. 


Amphis Comic. ap. Athen. p. 691. 
a. qui locus ita scribendus erat : 
aknKkoas ov, déoror, HOn mwrore TO 
Ovpiaua rovro; p. 7. 

Aristoph. Equ. 569. veram lec- 
tionem servavit Ravennas,—p. 8. 
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forma ‘Hpwyrdas dicitur; quod 
bene vidit Salmasius Exerc. Pli- 
nian. p. 111. Hlam nominum 
formam illustrarunt Hemsterhu- 
sius ad Callimach. Fragm. p. 590. 
et Valckenarius ad Schol. in Eu- 
rip. Pheeniss. p. 764.[Conf. D. R. 
ad Xenoph. pp. 174, n. 2. et 175, 
n.1. Mem. 1,1i,48.] D. R. Ibid 
XCIXs{ Ci. 


Valckenarius ad Or. de Phil. Ma- 
ced. indole,—L. Bat. 1784. R. P. 
ad Toupii Emend. in Suid. Oxon. 
1790. 

G. Hermannus de metris; Lips. 
1796. 

Hephestio; cura Gaisford. Oxon. 
1810. 

R. P. Adversaria; Cantab. 1812. 
"Akijkoas ov, déoror’, Hon TwTOTE 
To Ovpiapa rot7o; R. P. Advss. 
p. 140. - 


Versum codex Ravennas emenda- 


_tum exhibet, Hermann. de metr. 


paid 7 sed. 


* If R. P. had favored him with a sight of his MS. Adversaria, 
Fiorillo would, doubtless, have added another jewel to his tract by 
correcting p. 178, VIII. 3. ws ruddds din’ éxetvo Tov Biov kaprrnp. or 
ovml ketvo—, and would have added a fragment of Amphis 6 cwywsdzo- 
rows apud Athen. VII. 336. C. These verses, which had been 
rightly arranged by Muretus in Var. Lect. X1X. iii. (Vol. HU. p. 476. 
ed. D. R.), were cited by Bern. Martinus in his Var. Lect. UI. ix. 
p- 147. unanointed and unassoiled: vide Dawes Misc. Crit. p. 216. 
On the passage from Lucretius v. 882. the editor might have remark- 
ed; Mors cum MS. Harl., cui edd. quas sequitur R. B. ad Hor. 
Epod. xiii, 12.; et recte, si quid video, niodo forma prisca guoz, unde 
defluxit lectionis varietas, restituatur. To which he might have add- 
ed Jo Chius apud Anal. Gr. T.1. p.161.1. Wiveww cal raigeww kai 
ra dikara dpovety. Ib. p. 162. ii. Mivwpuer, ralGwpev, irw dia vuxros 
cody. Conf. Inseript. ad Sardanapal. apud Arrian. Aristoph. Acharn, 
983. Alexis apud Athen. VIII. 336. E, F. Hor. Carm. I. ix. 18. To 
the passages from the New Testament, which allude to this formula, 
subjoin 1 Cor. xv. 32. gaywpery Kal xiwuer.—* But we must not re- 

"peat sacred words with an unlicensed tongue.” . 
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E/picharmus apad Plutarch. Cons. 
Apoll. p. 110. a. cuvexpiOn cal dce- 
xpiOn, cavipvBev, G0ev, vOerv, radu? 
La pev els yay, rvetpa 8 &vw’ ri 
Tarde yareroy ; ovde Ev.—p. 9. 
Alexis apud Athen. p. 66. F. per- 
peram legitur: rod  devKordrov 
mivtwy éaiov Lapixov. Repo- 
nendum Lapuaxod.—p. 12. 
Repone od pro ovy!—Antiphanis 
loco, p. 226. d. p. 16, 

Aristoph. Pac. 380. Scrib. ad, 
@ per’, iro rod Ads dparduvOic0- 


pat p. 16. 


Alexis apud Athen. p. 107. ¢. ° 
Alexidis corruptissimos versus sic 
restituendos judico: xpeddsa, 7o- 
dupe, wrdpia, pryynrwa, "Yerov 
yrarvoyv émucecahuppévoy’ Aioyv- 
vera O€ mwedidydv by Te XpHpare. 
p- 16. 

P. 337. c. Quintum Machon. ec- 
loge sic exhibe: idav 8 éxeZ OU- 
ovra Tov vewkdpov. v. 9. Inserta 
post caraywyeov particula av, meo 
quidem judicio nihil preterea erit 
novandum. p. 34. 

P. 368. d. Initium fragmenti The- 
opompi: 6 prev &pros Hdv. p. 35. 
P. 417. c. Si quid mutandum in 
Eubuli loco, malim utique: zo- 
vely pev dupes, Kal payety péy’ 
avoptxoli— p. 37. 

P. 426. c. Anavilas. Repone: 
Kal roe wohv y' ésO fdtov* ob yap 
av wore "Exvoy ay rpls bdaros, ot- 


vou © éy plovoy. p. 37. 
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L. C. Valcknarius * * * 


In Alexidis versu Lapuaxod pro: 
Yapexod.. R. P. Advss. p. 58. 


Hermann. de Metr. p: 154. 


refinge ex Suide Edd. Med. et 
Ald. v. Teropjow. ’AAN, @ per, 
tro TOY Atos apardvv0jcopa: 
R. P.ad Toup, p. 497. 


Aicyéverat yap medirvov oy re 
xpopart. Sic versus restituendus, 
repetito oy ex ultima syllaba rod 
mweduirvov. Pierson. ad Mer. 525. 
Conf. Edinb. Rev. No. V. p. 190. 
R. P. Advss. p. 65. 

Tdav 7 éxei Qvovra rov vewKdpor. 
mox lege xaraywyeior. R. P. 


Advss. p. 101. 


‘O pév dpros hou, R. P. Advss. p. 
109. 

Tloveiv pév dppes Kat paryeiy par’ 
avipixot. R. P. Advss. p. 116. 


bd \ sf "BR * ~ 
ov yap dv more "Emvoy av rpeis 
BSaros, oivov 8 éy povoy. R. P. 


Advss. p. 118. 


(Phrynichus 2. 11. apud Ruhnk. Lexic. Plat. p. 20. (p. 23. Bekker. ) 


axraivw—Taruv év ro Daldwn, ws ard meproTwpévov. 


In Philoso- 


phi Phedone quum frustra verbum ékrawéoa queratur, vix dubi- 
tari potest quin év 7@ Odwre reponendum sit, que fabula etiam aliis in 


locis cum Phedone a \librariis commutata est. 


Vide Wyttenbach. ad 


Platon. Phed. p. 265. cll. Porsono ad Euripid. Med. p. 409. b. 
p. 40. [Adde Leopardi Emend. U. 5.]) 


a 
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Pherecrates apud Suidam T. I. 
p. 661. et Schol. Aristoph. Av. 
859. A. gép’ idw" KiBapwdds rhs Ka- 
xiotos éyévero; B.‘OTleciov, Mé- 
Ans. A. pera d¢ MéAnra ris; “Ey’ 
arpéu’ éygda Xaipis éort.—lta 
seribendus hic locus, quem infe- 
liciter tractavit Jo. Toupius 
Emend. in Suid. p. 562. Lips. 
[Vol. II. p. 307. Oxon.] p. 40. 
Pherecrates apud Suid. T. lil. 
p- 601.—Constat autem, si quid 
video, glyconeis polischematistis, 
quos ita scribendos judico: 

—vu-v Tots bé xperaits 

Tols vuvi Kpivovot héyw 

py reopkeiy, pid adixws 
ixplvewy" 7}, vy Tov piduoy, 
pidor eis buds Erepor, 
Piroxparns A€é~ee TodV TOv- 
Tov Kaknyopiarepoy.—p. Al, 


P.473. e. Exubult versum, et me- 
tro et sensu jubente, ita concipio : 
6 dé kavOapos radar Kevds dy Enpai= 
veran. p, 43. 

Fragmentum e Villoisoni Anecdot. 
Gr. T. II. p. 93. ita legendum vi- 
detur: viv Aewpiros pev adpyet, 
Aedpiros & éxixparet Aewpiry bé 
TAVTA KEITAL, Acwoiry 8 axoverat. 


4 p- 52. 


P.555.a. In Eupolidis loco ne 
litera quidem mutanda est. Dis- 
tingue: ’“AAki{rddns éx réy yuvat- 
xov ékirw. Ti Anpeis; Odx cixad’ 
éMav riyv ceavrov yupvaces da- 
papra; p. 56. 

Eupolis apud Plutarch. Sympos. 
IV. 1. p. 662. E. et Macrob. Sa- 
turn. VII. 5. Booxdped trys ama 
mavrobarijs, édarns, mptvov, Koua- 
‘pou re IIropfovs aradovs a0 rpa- 
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In margine exemplaris sui [ Toupii 
Emendat.] notaverat Musgravius, 
‘O Tlesatou Médns. Recte. Cetera 
ita reformanda sunt, ‘O Fleisiov 
Médys* pera 5€ Médnra ris; “Ex” 
arpéw’ éydda. Xaipes. 

"Eore kal érepos, avdAnrijs. Quo- 
modo distinguitur apud Scholias- 


ten. A. P. ad Toup. p. 481. 


Depexparns Kpararadors" 
— rots dé kpirais 

Trois vuvi Kpivovat Néyw 

pay 'meopkety, pid adixws 

kpiveey, i}, v7 roy Dideor, 

pevdoy eis tps Erepor 

GDroxparns Aéet, oA TOv- 

Tov KaknyoptoTorepor. 
R. P. apud Gaisford. ad He- 
phest. p. 355. Kxaxnyopicregor 
Elmsleius ad Acharn. 730. 
‘O 8é kavOapos wadue Kevds ws En» 


paiverat. R. P. Advss. p. 127. 


Archilochus Herodiani in V. ete. 
Nov Aewpuros per dpyer, 
Acdguros 8 érixparet’ 

Acwoiry dé ravra Keiras, 
Acwoidov 8 axoverat. 

R. P. Supp. ad Pref. xxvi. 

Lond. 1808. [Vir doctissimus, 

ni fallor, proposuit, dxovcerar, 

quod mallem; ut, Myrfoyos 3 oi- 

poéerar. inl. c.] 

"ArkiBuddns ex rey yuvackéy ékiTw $ 

Ti Anpeis; Od« oixad’ €XOav riv 

ceavTou yuprvaces yuvaka; R, P. 


Advss. p. 133. 


Booxope? Ans aro wavrooaTiis, 
éXarns, mpivov, Kopapou re, [irdp- 
fovs axadovs amorpwyovca, Kai 
mpos rovraow ér’ uiddAa, Oloy xiri- 
cov, pakoy evwdn, Kal oplrAaxa rip 
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yovoat, kal mpos rovrotoey é7 ddd, 
Kurioov 7 dé opdxoy ebwodn, Kat 
spitaca Kal rodidvddor, Kéreor, 
oxivoy, perlav, wetcny, adiay (vel 
peupixny), Opty, Kurrdy,  épeixnr, 
Tpdpadov, papvoy, dddpor, av0é- 
prxor, keoBor, dnyor, Odpa, Oup Spar. 
pp- 58, 59. 
{Eupolis apud Schol. Aristoph. 
Nub. 550. p. 357. Seribe: xdxei- 
vous éyw rovs ‘Imméas Luveroinca 
7 garakpp Tede, Kadwpnoauny. 
p. 62.] 
P. 569. a. Eubulus v. 10. sq. 
Scribendum conjectura longe cer- 
lissima: ‘EAAdédos éywye rijs ra- 
Aaura@pou orévw, “H Kudiay orpa- 
THyov ééenéuaro. Ac ne dubites 
de emendationis veritate, vide 
mihi Euripid. Iphig. Aulid. 370. 
"EXAddos pada éywye tijs Tadas- 
awpou orévw, “H Oédovea Spay re 
xedvdv. pp. 64, 65. 
P.-581.c.[D.] Macho: sine con- 
troversia scribendum: éy oxvroro- 
plo pera rivwr Kabijpevos. p. 67. 


Aristophan. ap. Polluc. VI. 49 
(50). Scribendum videtur: Tor 
camépony axorikae xp), Kal cara- 
mrovat, Kai dratrdvat. Nisi forte 
reponendum est: Kat caramddva, 
Kar’ éxmAvvat, Kai duawAvvas. p.7 1. 
Suidas T. IIT. p. 469. de Tima- 
fora narratur: ovros mpeofevrijs 
reg eis—ov povoy ypucioy édaPe 
wap avrov, ad\\a KAXivny wodvTeAR 
kal orparioras Oepaworras. Re- 
pone orpwras Oepamovras e Plu- 
tarch. Pelop. p. 294. E. unde hic 
Suide@ locus desumtus est. Cfr. 
Athen, p. 48. d. p. 72. 
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TodvpvdrdrOV, Kérevoyv, cyivov, pe- 
Alay, wevKny, ddiav, dovy, KiTTOY, 
épeiknny Upduador, pduvov, @dd- 
prov, avépexor, Kiabor, onyor, O0- 
pa, QvpuPpav. Gaisford. ad He- 
phest. pp. 277, 278. 


[kqxelvous Tovs Me abas Luveroinca. 
TO garakpd rovrw, kddwpnodpny. 
Hermannus ad }. c.] ‘ 


In Eubuli versu miror Marklan- 
dum non vidisse expungendum, 
tum Euripidis auctoritate, tum 
metri jussu, importunum istud 
mepi. R. P. ad Iph. -Aul. 370. in 
Advss. p. 250. quem conf, ad 
Aristoph. Av. 813. 


"Ev oxuroropig pera rivéy Kabipe- 
vos R, P. apud Walpole Com. 
Gr. Fragm. p. 29. et Advss. p. 
138. ; 

Tov carépdnv aoriiae xp, Kat 
karatdova, KAIT’? EKTIAYNAIT, 
Kk. 6. R. P. Advss. p. 282. 


Inter ista dona miretur aliquis 
numeraril xAlyny moduTedy, Kat 
orparwras Oeparovras’ — Suidas, 
certe quem hic sequutus est, de- 
derat o7pwras Oepamrorvrus. {[De- 
inde citat] Athenei Epitom. II. 
p. 48. D. Eustath. in Hom. Il. 
Q. p. 1510, 8. Plutarch. in Pelo- 
pida p. 294. E. in Artax. p. 1022, 
E. Valck. ad Or. de Phil. Maced. ' 
indole p. 272. [Ne vero de hoc 
quisquam dubitare posset, Photius 
in v. Tipaydpas, a quo sua mutu- 
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avit Suidas, srpwras Oeparovras’ 
diserte exhibet. | 
[P.642. [F.] Alexidis fragmen- [apréov TpdreZav* amovibar doré- 
tum ad senarios iambicos revocan- ov’ apocoicréos Lréparos, piupor, 
dum videtur: rpdzegav apréov — arovd), ABavwros, Exyapis’ Tpd- 
—<drovidacbat doréov, mpocotc- ynua doréoy ért, mAaxovrTos a- 
téos Lrepavos, pdpor, omovon, Au- awréov. R. P. Advss. p. 141.] 
Paywris, écyapls, Aoréov, rpayh- 
Par’, ér: tAakotrros anréoy. p. 72. | 
P. 700. c. adducor fere, ut’Av- Fortasse "Avripavns, ut supra XI. 
tipayns 8 ‘Inrevow Atheneum p. 503. B. R. P. Advss. p. 148. 
scripsisse putem. Antiphanis - 
Equites citat ipse Atheneus. p. 
503. b. p. 75. 

I shall not trespass farther upon the limits of your Journal by 
adducing instances from those critics, who. have treated disparagingly 
certain names and works, in order that they might borrow from them 
with less danger of detection. Such, for instance, as Pope’s obliga- 
tion to his ‘‘ old friend or foe, the redoubted John Dennis,” as speci- 
fied in Porson’s Tracts, pp. 318—320. The Critic of Newcastle 
also, who divided the credit of feeble attack upon Bentley with the 
prevailing party of the day, cannot be wholly absolved from this im- 
putation ; “‘ like many others, he borrowed Bentley’s ideas concerning 
the digamma, and the ictus metrici, and repaid him with abuse.” 
Dawes, however, experienced similar treatment from the Editor of 
the Greek Orators, who, in his account of the Miscellanea Critica, 
paid a few faint, half-faced compliments to the critical sagacity 
evinced in the fifth section, of which he afterwards availed himself 
without any ceremony; see PR F. to a new edition of the Misc. Crit. 
pp. xi—xiv. where you will bave ‘‘ at one view the Zoilus and the pla- 
giary, the carping, superficial critic, and the low paltry thief.” It 
has also been asserted that Voltaire depreciated the works of our im- 
morta! Shakspeare, ‘‘ that he might be at liberty to pilfer from him 
with the greater security.” 


Cambridge, 12th March, 1818. CAPUT MORTUUM. 
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Oratio in Curia Cantabrigiensi habita, Comitiis maximis; 
A.D. 1810. Auctore T.S. Hueurs, Collegi Divi 
Joannis Socio. 


Utrum majori prudentid, eloquentia, fortitudine, patrizque amore, 
M. T. Cicero, an Comes CLARENDONIANUS, temporibus gravissimis, Rem- 
publicam administrarit ? | 

ee ae 
Crarissrmornum hominum meritis debetur posterorum. vene- 
ratio ; preesertim vero qui 10 perditissimis suze patrie temporibus, 
infracti animis, et propositi tenaces, virtutis cursum constanter 
tenuerunt, et reipublica vulnera sanarunt, vigilando, agendo, bene 
consulendo: in eorum factis consilisque contemplandis, si ad 
commune bonum spectatur, exercenda est in primis juventus ; 
humane enim rationis optima exercitatio est humane nature inves- 
tigatio ; quippe que non modo sapientiores homines efficit, verum 
etiam meliores: hinc illa vox adyti dignissima sapientissimum 
omnium Socratem judicavit, qudd hominem maluit quam res 
contemplari. Hujusmodi studiis non modo vis animi et solertia 
acuitur, sed et hinc malorum detestatio, illinc bonorum admiratio 
exoritur, unde fons ipse virtutis et doctrine nascitur emulatio: ut 
enim iste color visui magis convenit qui pulchritudine et amosnitate 
sua oculorum aciem delectat simul ac reficit, ita ille exercitationes 
et discipline animi. prestantiores sunt habende que quadam per- 
fuse voluptate et admiratione conjuncte, ingenium acuunt, mores 
emendant, virtutem pectoribus insinuant. Inest gratia virtuti, nest 
vis adinirabilis que ad se voluntates nostras vehementer attrahit, et 
ad actionem impellit, sive exemplo ante oculos posita sit, sive 
historicis exarata chartis, vel poetarum carmiibus depicta ; quare 
cunctis feré gentibus im usu fuit res gestas Heroum literarum 
monumentis mandare, ut bas juvenes, per lubricas et proclives 
adolescentie vias, diligentids intuentes, ingenuis artibus incum- 
berent, et suis ipst civitatibus presidium et ornamentum adjicerent. 
His igitur de causis non sine optimo consiliv nobis propositum est, 
Ciceronis et Comitis Clarendoniani virtutes rationis trutina expen- 
dere, et, quoniam veluti adamante adamas expolir, ita vir viro 
optime snateard possit, eos Ipsos map KAANAOUS ponere, ut de 
meritis rerum ab ls gestaruin judicium exploratius proferamus ; 
horum autem uterque “philosophicd scientia, oratoria vi, politica 
solertia, forensi genere dicendi, magnitudine animi, ingenio 
excelso, facilé sui seculi principes, rerum administrationem peri- 
culesissimis temporibus fortiter susceperunt, et gubernaculo assi- 
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dentes, navem reipublice per civiles fluctus, dum iis parebatur, 


perité et animosé direxerunt ; alter autem, in e4, quam tolies ser- 
vaverat, patria, perditissimi civis gladiis est oppressus ; alter ab 
aulicorum turpissima factione ipsoque adeo principe optim: cujus- 
que et fidelissimi parum studioso, in exilium actus est, ibique 
supremum diem obut. Restat jam ut utriusque res gestas breviter 
percurramus, quo melius alterum cum altero compouere et propria 
utriusque merita percipere possimus. 

Prior tempore, posterior forsitan virtutibus erat, M.'T. Cicero, 
vir sine dubio nulli etatis sue secundus, quippe qui nec generis dig- 
nitate, nec patris honoribus, nec corruptelarum illecebris, tanquam 
adjutamentis i innixus, vi propria eloquentiz, integritate ani, urba- 
nitate morum, cognitione rerum, summum attigerit honoris fastigium, 
et adeptam sine insidiis auctoritatem in augendA patriz majestate 
exercuerit. Hic igitur a tenero ungui optimis usus praceptoribus iis 
studiis operam seduld navabat quz possent ad eas res gerendas quas 


jam tacité moliebatur animum informare : quamdiu Respublica 


bellis civilibus lacerata, armorum potius strepitu quam toge officiis 
gerebatur, ad ruris solitudinem confugit et perennibus se studiis 
continuit: mox sedato paulisper armorum tumultu, Romam petit, 
et causam S. Rosci, contra Syllam jam imperio potitum et insa- 
tiabili sanguinis cupidine furentein, felici eventu suscepit ; hinc 
metu Dictatoris m Atticam se recepit et ibi ingenium plurimis 
artibus, omnigena scientia, congressu philosophorum, et scholarum 
disciplinis limavit et perpolivit: deinde Romam, post mortem 
Sylla advectus est, ac jam innocentes defendendo, seviendo in 
malos, leges fudndo! reipublica consulendo, omnium ordinum 
animos miré sibi conciliavit et omnes civitatis magistratus, novus 
homo, populi non eblanditis sutfragiis, sed liberis et enucleatis, suo. 
quemque anno gessit et ornavit. Questor in Sicilia, rempublicam 
caritate frumenti graviter laborantem ex uberrimo isto tractu aluit, 
nec provincie nocult ; aded ut propter hec et alia optima in rebus 
gerendis consilia, inauditis honortbus a Siculis cumulatus sit. 
AEdilis factus luxuriam illam et inanem prodigalitatem, que cum 
isto munere plerumque conjuncta erat, nec sine sociorum cade et 
rapina comparata, quoad potuit, coercuit, et spectatissimum pre- 
buit exemplum modeste liberalitatis, et sumtfis pro facultatibus 
iastructi. Pretoria auctus dignitate nihil oti sibi concedendum 
ratus, gnaviter operl incubuit, sociis oppressis patrocinatus est, ef 
Romavum nomen a criminibus vindicavit: ‘* Accusavi,” ut ipsius 
verbis utar, “‘ de pecuniis repetundis, Judex sedi, Preetor quaesivi.” 

Jam vero fastigio dignitatis Consulatu potitus, qua cura, qua pru- 
dentia, qua fortitudine urbi invigilabat, insidias precavende, tem- 


pora arripiendo, consilia exsequendo, occupando inimicos ! quam | 
ceelesti pené impetu eloquentiz fulmina in pestilentissimas conju-— 
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ratorum manus jaculatus, Catilinam, scelus anhelantem, furentem 
audacia, profligavit! ut primus ‘ Pater Patriz’ meritd appellatus 
fuerit. Quibus tamen rebus gestis, ab impia sceleratorum manu 
in exilium actus, eam secum tulit bonorum omnium sententiam, ut 
discessio_ejus tanquam secessus ab urbe virtutis haberetur, re- 
ditus in patriam triumphi similis, ac potits omni triumpho major 
esset. Postea Ciliciam proconsul nactus provinciam, diligentissimé 
preceptoris sui Sceevole exemplum in Asiaticos secutus est ; quam- 
vis enim suscipere noluit officium, suscepti eum nunquam pertasum 
est; #s alienum provincia summis viribus levavit; Ciliciam et 
Cyprum calamitate famis liberavit; ex matibus Asiaticor um, gui 
suos opprimendo immensas opes congesserant, questus sceleras 
tissimos extorsit; ob cladem Parthis infestissimis Romano nomini 
hostibus illatam a militibus salutatus Imperator est; leges suas et 
majorum instituta incolis servavit; facilis erat adeuntibus, clemens 
miseris, im omnes comis; nec publicé nec privatim illi erogatus 
est hummus in provincia ; imd munera sibi lautissima cum summo 
populi consensa honestissimé oblata, et honores sibi decretos, 
‘statuas, fana, réJpimma,’ omnes nisi verborum prohibuit. His 
igitur laudibus cumulatus Romam iterum profectus est, et lis se 
immiscuit tempestatibus que jam urbem ex fundamentis quassa- 
bant: et Pompeio victo, et Cesari victori diligebatur ; Cesare 
autem interfecto reipublice procurande rationem, acclamante 
populo, recepit: Antonio furore plusquam Clodiano msanienti 
fortissimé obstitit, nullum locum  pretermisit monendi, agendi, 
providendi, et de industriA laboravit ut eterna oblivione occulta 
esset priorum discordiarum memoria. In hac cura atque adminis- 
tratione, ea vita, que si illi ponenda esset (ut ipsius oratione utar) 
preclaré secum actum putavisset, Antonf gladiis abrupta est, et in 
lis ipsis rostris, in quibus ille rempublicam constantissime consul 
defenderat, positum caput illud fuit a quo erant multorum civium, 
capita servata. Talis erat M. T. Cicero; in quo tamen, magna 
cumulato gloria, quedam inerant infirmitatis humane macule que 
summo ejus nitori aliquantulum officere videantur. 

Jam ad eum transeamus cui neminem vel in priscorum vel recen- 
tioram temporum annalibus anteferendum esse censeo, ComMiTEM. 
CLARENDONIANUM: qui quidem, ut eum viri laudatissimi verbis 
collaudem, inter juris peritos erat cloquentissimus, inter oratores juris 
peritissimus. Hujus viri adolescentia levibus quibusdam juventuti 
propriis erroribus (vitiis enim omnimo caruit) adumbrata est ; bos 
autem maturus anpis ita correxit atque expulit, ut clarior videretur 
et nobilior assurgere : foro destinatus est, et in forensi marte plu-, 
rimum valuit; latissimam integritatis, solertiz, sedulitatis famam 
consecutus : fervidu autem flagrans ingenio, judicio exquisito excel- 
lens, sacra libertatis flamma et purissimo amore patric accensus, 
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‘hee studia arctiora quidem omisit, ut in latius rerum publicarum 
zequor vela daret. In Senatum Anglicanum cooptatus tam acer- 
rimum se populi libertatis vindicem prestitit, quam regi przro- 
gativee, que dicitur, justissimum defensorem: quod patet ex oratione 
primum ili habitain Senatu, qua contra’ tribunal istud execrandum 
tam felici sané exitu invehebatur, quod sibi auctoritatem in verba 
hominum et opiniones tam iniquissimé arrogaverat ; patet ex e@ 
vigilantia qua mnotuit cim eorum praeses constitutus est, quibus 
commissum erat molestissimas Curie Eboracensis injurias inves- 
tigare, judicum de navali pecunia delicta recensere, et alia sané 
plurima magni momenti negotia peragere tum publica tum privata : 
mm quibus omnibus tam seduld et enixé in populari jure vindicando, 
tam modesté et reverenter in regia _majestate tuenda elaboravit, 
ut eum rex ultro sibi accersiverit, mira foverit benevolentia, et In 
posterum habuerit consiliorum participem, in prosperis rebus et in 
adversis socium, quodque regibus vel rarissimam est, amicum. 
In hac autem amicitia consocianda nescio an ipsi an Carolo magis 
in laudem cedat, qudd le summa vocis atque animi contentione 
Ecelesie sanctissimas leges et institutam Episcoporum auctoritatem 
constantissimé defendit, hic eum ob hance rem precipueé in deliciis 
habuit et laudibus cumulavit : jam vero publicis fung? muneribus, 
lisque frui honoribus, quos ambitiosi plerumque aucupantur, seepis- 
simé recusavit Hydins ; utilitate Principis gloriole insignibus et 
ambitioni sue anteposita: m omni rerum discrimine liberum regi 
consilium obtulit pndev dmorrerAxuevos ; Cui quidem si infelix ille 
princeps potils quam suze animi impatientiz et effranato ardori, 
aut uxoris intolerande superbie paruisset, mirum nf populo gra- 
tissimo imperasset, regnique excidium et carnificis secures evi- 
tasset. Gliscente tandem civico tumultu /Erarii Cancellarius et 
regi a secretis consillis factus est; quibus preclarissimé functus 
est muneribus, donec sceleratissimo regis parricidio pollutis impi- 
orum civium manibus, nullus jam esset in republicé Britannica 
honestis consiliis locus: fidem autem quam patri prestiterat, 
eandem etiam filio prestitit; principem solio et patria exulantem 
per omnia itinerum et pelagi pericula secntus est, eique in summa 
rerum et consiliorum bonorum imopia unus optimeé consuluit, scrie 
bendo, legationes obeundo, nibil non ferendo, modo ei rediturn ad 
patrios Penates comparare posset: hoc autem mira potius Dei 
benevolentié quam humanis rationibus effecto, justa et merita 
spectate fidei premia, factus Comes Clarendonianus, accepit, 
quem jam antea in exilio regni sui Cancellarium rex creaverat. 
Jam vero Clarendon ploria, titulis amplificati, opibus instruct, 


* Anglicé, ‘The Marshal’s Court.’ 
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auctoritate summi, ed quidem majori lumine effulgebat, silt diffi- 
cilius est animum humilem in secundis, quam fortem in adversis 
rebus servare : cursum autem virtutis et justitiz constanter tenuit ; 

adversts uimia divitiarum et potestatis blandimenta animum invic- 
tum gerebat : quamvis erat natura pauld iracundior, tamen affectus 
ceteris imperitantes de industria vicerat; in patiendis laboribus animi 
erat prope ferrei; amicitiarum, quas “nullas sola cutilitas conglu- 
tinabat, admodum tenax; boni publici tenacior; nemimem enim 
amicorum auctoritate sua civilibus ornavit officis, quorum Inso- 
lenuia rerum, Imperitia, inertia, vel quibuslibet vitiis, quid caperet 
detrimenti respublica: aliorum immodice ambitioni fortiter obsti- 
tit, alios factionum vi petitos animosé defendit; Ecclesiz Angli- 
cane ritibus perpetud adhesit, sed nec acerbé nec maligné in eos 
sevilt quialios colerent: auctoritate qua plurimim apud regem 
valebat, in augenda populi libertate; consilio apud Senatum, in 
tuenda regia majestate, usus est: sed, ut de Druso scripsit Pater- 
culus, in lis ipsis qua pro Senatu moliebatur, plerumque habuit 
Senatum adversarium : regi optima et exploratissima dedit consilia, 
nec data imputavit, sed e1, non sibi famam ex iis confectis petiit : 

legum majestatem et populi voluntatibus et potestate regis supe- 
riorem vindicavit: sua fretus honestate vite et morum temperan- 
ha, luxui isti et contemtui bonorum qui, septis pudicitie effractis, 
in etfcoeminatum optimatum gregem laxis se immiserat habenis, viri- 
liter adversatus est: factionibus intrepidé obstitit, tam civium 
prava jubentium ardori, quam odio atque minis potentiorum pravé 
consiliantium imperterritus ; corruptelis eum cedere_ integritas, 
calumniis honesta animi superbia vetuit. Sed nec vite innocentia, 
neque omnes ejus illustrissime virtutes, infidi et ingrati principis 
favorem diu retinere valuerunt, qui voluptatis solim studiosus, 

faciles Aulicorum insidiis aures prebuit, et Clarendono ridiculo 
impudico, et salsis dicterlis petito, vafraé scurrarum dicacitate et 
aculeatis facetiis lacessito, calumniis malevolorum et maledictis 
onerato, non mod6 non injuriarum propulsator, verum auctor extitit, 
et eum virum, honoribus detractis, etiam regno expulit, cujus po- 
tissimtm consiliis ipse solium avitum postlimini jure obtinuisset ; 

meestissimo hinc exemplo docens, quam infirmis plerumque innita- 
tur fundamentis ista fortuna que gratia regum altissimé et pul- 
cherrimé sit extructa. Clarendonus autem morbo laborans et 
fractus apnis, quamvis calamitatibus Invictus, accusatus crimine 
perduellionis et nactus judices iniquissimos, necessitati paruit, et in 
Galliam advectus est: ibi post multa infortunia qux fortissimé 
pertulit, otio tandem parto, ea habuit ex studiis solatia que rebus 
adversis laborantibus unicum ferunt remedium : ‘hic vite su peri- 
culosissimis negotiis : versate historiam conscripsit, et tristissim1 
istius mot(s civici ann les, quorum ‘pars magna fuit, ad finem per- 
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duxit: quo quidem opere, sive materiem ipsam et argumentum, 
sive scriptoris ingenium ac virtutem spectaveris, nescio an apud 
veteres etiam: qui res suis gestas temporibus descripserunt, quic- 
quam dicam preclarius aut splendidius extitisse. 

Ciceronis et Clarendoni vitas xstimantibus hec nobis primo im 
limine occurrunt, quod alter insatiabili laudis cupiditate gloriam 
meritd adeptam imiminuisse quodammodo videtur; alter modeste 
et humiliter se gerendo, ampliorem famam assecutus est: ille 
nimiam suarum rerum gestarum jactationem animo indulgebat, 
quam quidem feré omnes ejus redolent orationes : ipse sibi aperté 
plaudere non erubescebat, quin et amicum Lucceium, res Romanas 
conscripturum, in se laudando et Historie et Veritatis fines exces 
dere hortabatur ; aded ut jure videretur non tam rerpublice quam 
sibi consuluisse: hic autem vero gidcnergic, reipublice inserviens, 
sui oblitus, detrectabat laudes, non arripiebat ; convictis sese et 
maledictis aliorum lubentissimeé opposuit, modd ex consiliis aliquid 
utilitatis patrize proflueret. Uterque animum avaritie turpitudine m- 
contaminatum ostendit ; ille, muneribus rejectis, que pretia virtutis, 
hic, que premia sceleris haberentur: neuter eorum civitatem 
suam belli periculis implicuit; sin verd Ciceronem laureate li- 
tere, et supplicationis decrete gloria decoravit, non. minus’ in 
honorem Clarendono cedit quod injustissimo isti bello contra 
Batavos suscepto obstitit, unde messis satis ampla malorum patriz 
redundavit. Ciceronis eloquentia ardens erat et elata, literis et 
disciplinis elaborata, ornamentis plena, reconditis argumentis et 
sententiarum summo splendore instructa: quem vero vivida vis 
animl, actionis dignitas, ingenii acumen, ad summum_ oratorie 
laudis fastigium tulerunt, eundem sepe detrudebant scurriles face- 
tie, contumeliarum acerbitas, et acerrima objurgatio non tam 
idonea ad avocandum sceleratos a nequitia, quam adigendum im 
apertum scelus et omnia perdite et desperate libidinis faciuora : 
Clarendoni autem oratio gravior erat, et mitior, et consili plenior § 
ad docendum, si non ad delectandum, aptior ; nec imfuscata erat 
malevolentid, nec mendaciis corrupta, nec artificio simulationis 
adumbrata ; sed metu omnino libera, simplex, sincera, fortissima 
in -virtute defendend4, tum solim infirma visa est, si quando ad 
suas laudes predicandas vocaretur : longé mihi absit, ut herentem 
Ciceroniano fronti coronam, in Catilinaria isté conjuratione tam 
multé laude adeptam, detrahere audeam; quicquid provida sa- 
pientia, quicquid cure et vigilie, quicquid liberrima malorum 
indignatio, quicquid vis eloquentiz postulat, ei omnia tribuantur ; 
sed neque pretereundum esse censeo, qudd Senatum Cicero Cati- 
line host et parricide obstrepentem, qudd Populum Romanum 
furibundum in conspiratos, sibi amicissimum habuit, quod Ca- 
tonem ahosque acerrimos adjutores nactus est, quod Sua 1pslUs 
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vita a Catilind petita arctissimis erat vinculis cum salute reipub- 
lice devincta: Clarendonus autem a Senatu proscriptus et po- 
pulo rerum novarum studiosissimo suspectus, officio tamen satis- 
faciendi cupidus, quamvis de regus fortunis desperaret, integritatis 
iter fortissimé ingressus est, et omnia maluit pericula, vel etlam 
mortem ipsam obire, dum officio satisfaceret, quam vitam et ho- 
nores cum sceleris ignominia conjunctos assequi: spem tamen 
vultu pre se tulit, aliorum animos excitavit, seduld operam navavit 
ad dissidia sarcienda ; ; hec dubium est quin regnum ex belli ore 
atque faucibus eripuisset, nisi Regis ipsius imprudentid, temeritate 
eoujugis, aulicorum invidia, consilia ejus fuissent interrupta, et 
spes omnis sanandw reipublice penitus extincta. At si quis Cice- 
roniana_ consilia Clarendonianis praponenda. esse censebit, quia 
Rom.. Civitas, debellata conjuratorum manu, pristino suo statu 
salva gavisa est, Anglicana autem, interemto Rege, gravissimis 
laboravit calamitatibus, pauld iniquils quidem judicabit ; ut omit- 
tam enim, quod multd quidem facilius est paucorum et perditissi- 
morum hominum insaniam coercere et restinguere, quam totius 
feré populi et Senatiis voluntatibus obsistere, meminerit iste velim, 
Ciceronem summa preditum auctoritate omnes reipublice vires 
effundere potuisse, et militum arma eloquentie fulminibus adjun- 
gere; Clarendonum nihil nisi consilium proferre, quod sepissimé 
neglectum vidit; meminerit etiam, Romane Libertatis columnam 
Tullii auxilio in tempus fultam et sustentatam, non aded munitam 
esse contra Tyrannorum impetus, quin citd fracta et omnino 
obruta in pulverem disjecta fuerit; Clarendonum autem, qui filio 
occisi Principis et heredi Imperit paterno animo invigilavit, qui 
eum.in exteras et hostiles terras secutus est, qui scriptis ‘redivivum 
erga regiam majestatem amorem civium suorum pectoribus in- 
flammavit, qui Carolum ab insidiis maternis, que summo opere ac 
studio eum Romane superstitionis erroribus implicare voluit, 
tutum et regnandi- capacem prestitit, non modo patriam suam 
adjuvisse sed eam etiam in perpetuum conservasse. Cuivis autem 
facile pateat, etiamsi patrie amore Clarendono posthabendum 
neget esse Ciceronem, eum revera quid esset e republica minis 
intellexisse : non enim veterem illum statum reipublice quem tot 
illustrissimi heroes sanxerant vel etiam morte sacraverant, defendit, 
sed apicroxgatiay quandam summis viribus auxit et firmavit, gud 
posset 1pse honores et potestatem ampliorem assequi : Senatui m 
populi libertatem grassanti plus quo auxiliatus est; Syllanas 
etiam leges, quibus ‘proscriptorum filiis interdictum est a Senatu et 
publicis muneribus, abrogari noluit ; quo nihil certé crudelius esse 
potuit : pestilentissimorum homuncionum Antoni, Vatinn, Gabinu 
causas publicé suscepit, quorum scelera et flagitia ipse liberrima 
prius indignatione persecutus est; quo mil inhonestius, nihil 
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civium moribus nocentius ; presertim | vero cim Gabinii cause, 
“dum ullam partem libertatis teneret,” se nunquam patrocinatu- 
rum esse, Attico suo aperté professus est: sed voluit hoc sané 
Pompeio gratificari: ubi igitur erat illa libertas, ille honestus 
amer patrie, qui religionem illi injicere debuit, ne in aucupanda 
virl potentissimi gratia, leges antiquissimas confunderet, nequitiz 
et audacie claustra perfringeret,’ et ipsa reipublice fundamenta 
convelleret? Sed timuit: ubi igitur erat politica illa solertia qui 
prohibere debuit, ne tot tam dealaeoriae laudes, honores, titulos, 
-imperia, magistratus uni deferret, et in tantam potestatis altitudi- 
nem unum tolleret jam nimium (ut Q. Catuli verbis utar) libere 
reipublice, ut necesse esset aut bonis moribus et patriis legibus, 
aut Pompeio Magno offenderet: m tuenda autem hac Pompen 
auctoritate, quacum suam ipsius conjunctissimam nimirum sensit, 
contra Cvesaris violentiores impetus, arma cepit. Quid ergo? 
Pompeianis victis, cum ceteris fortasse in alias gentes se recepit, 
subsidia, arma, viros contra tyrannum et oppugnatorem  patriz 
comparavit, vel Catonis exemplo, extincte reipublice superesse 
noluit: immo, victori humillimé occurrit, supplicavit, acta lauda- 
vit, clementiam celebravit, et collum servitutis jugo libentissimé 
summisit : vix autem in Ciceronis vita politica aliquid constans ac 
sul simile invenies ; ipse etenim qui in epistola ad Atticum scribit 
se Pompeium cognovisse hominem infegrum et castum et gravem, 
in alia eum reprehendit as bop Gmorovoupeevong Tupavyloc TUT xXEVa- 
Couevov, quin et alias dmroAimmregov nominat. Est etiam ubi et 
Cesarem et Pompeium foedissimarum in patriam’ insidiarum accu- 
sat, et In eorum ‘“ societatis et scelerate consensionis fidem” gra-. 
vissimé imvehitur: piget autem alios hujus viri (quem tamen 
omnes clarissimum extitisse fateantur necesse est) sive errores sive 
vitia ex humane nature infirmitate profluentia describere; juvat 
potius preestantissimis Clarendoni virtutibus pauld diutius immo- 
rari, quem non facilis a constanti integritatis cursu quam Solem 
a semita vis ulla dimovisset: ciim primtm cure civitatis regendee 
animum contulit, seduld elaboravit in iis rationibus investigandis 
quibus potissimum hoc nostrum floreat imperium : has autem 
probe intellexit conflatas esse e regia prerogativa quam vocant, et 
auctoritate Senattis, arctissimé inter se devinctis et eequo libramine 
compositis. Hanc igitur societatem, hee vincula sanctissima vir rei 
politic peritissimus pro. virili constrinxit, lisque’ seditionibus ac 
populari tumultu disruptis, rege denique ipso parricidarum manibus 
trucidato, ita non Tyrannidi isti cul perduelles falsd. libertatis 
vocabulum obtendebant adblanditus est, ut patria, opibus, uxore, 
hiberis  relictis, hostiles inimicitias, gravissimam paupertatem, 
discrimina for nfdelosissiima: omnia denique Fortune adverse tela 
patienter tulerit, hujus scilicet unicé studiosus, ut quam patri presti- 
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terat, eam filio servaret fidem. Rebus autem feliciter compositis a¢ 
Principe jam incolumi reverso, redditus est patria Clarendonus ; 

qui jam viribus pollens, operam enixé dedit ad jurgia componenda, 
x eivilis belli cicatrices sanandas : itaque, €0 duce, auctoritas 
Senatiis intra fines coercita est; prerogativa regia confirmata ; 
Ecclesiz sanctitas, legibus majestas restituta; revocata in forum 
fides ; summota e Cura discordia ; sublata lege ultionis cupiditas, 
et deleta dissidiorum memoria. Rebus ita se habentibus, si quera- 
tur quid e statu tante dignitatis et auctoritatis Clarendonum sum- 
movere posset, respondere licet, ipsius constantia: nam cim 
populus, a civilis discordie miseriis vix animis collectis, vehementi 
erga regem amore impulsus, tanta ei vectigalia expendere voluisset 
quanta eum supra leges et justos regie potestatis limites con- 
stituere valuissent, Clarendonus, quamvis erat a regis secretis 
consiliis, quamvis et necessitudinis et affinitatis obstrictus cate- 
nis, salute reipublicz suis commodis prelata, Senatum prolibuit 
ne iterum in eas ipsas calamitates incurreret, a quibus modo tam 
feliciter fuerat liberatus. O  facinus preclarum| O  exilium 
hine indigné comparatum, ipso illo illustri Ciceronis exilio quanto 
splendidius | 

His igitur animo excogitatis, haud sané mirum existimabitis, 
Academici, si, absoluta comparatione Ciceronis et Clarendoni, 
hanc illi anteponendum esse judicabo: Clarendoni autem spec- 
tatissima erga regem fides, et honestissimus amor patrie, hinc 
mihi preeclarior et constantior videtur e extitisse, quia vere pletatis 
et Christiane religionis cultu purissimo innixus est: hic scilicet 
Jatissimé in ceteras virtutes effusus, omnes animi perturbationes, 
aversas a ratione et mentis mimicissimas, wgritudmes, formidines, 
cupiditates levavit, hic animum ea fortitudiné muniit quae rebus 
adversis depressum erigeret, elatum secundis temperaret, hic 
denique ad res humanis altiores impulit. Ciceroniana autem 
ista celebrata philosophia, que falsd ‘ mater ommum bene 
factorum beneque dictorum appellata erat,” nequiit eum inter 
fluctus et procellas reipublice stabilem ac constantem® servare ; 
que scilicet ei precepit extinctum una cum corpore esse amimum, 
ideoque virtutem nullam aliam mercedem laborum periculorumque 
preter hanc laudis et gloriw desiderare.* 


* Cic. in orat. pro Arch. poeta. 
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PTOLEMY. 
et eG ie 


By the difficulty of procuring books for occasional reference in a 
village remote from any public library, a literary friend in my neigh- 
bourhood was lately induced to quote Ptolemy’s Geography through 
the medium of Maginus’s Latin translation, (quarto, 1597.) Having 
heard this circumstance, I immediately placed before him the great 
“« Theatrum Geographie Veteris,” published by Bertius ; containing, 
among other works, the Greek text of Ptolemy ; and a Latin version, 
illustrated with Mercator’s maps. My friend wishing to possess the 
Greek text of Ptolemy in a cheaper form, (for the copy of Bertius 
which I placed before him, cost eight guineas last year at Payne’s in 
Pall-Mall; and another copy has, I understand, been sold at a still 
higher price ;) consulted Mr. Dibdin’s ‘Introduction to the Greek 
and Latin Classics,” respecting the different editions which that 
ancient geographer has undergone—but found, to his surprise, that 
the ingenious bibliographer had totally omitted (at least in the second 
edition of his excellent work) even the very name of Ptolemy. I 
could only furnish an imperfect notice of the ? 

Cl. Ptolem. Cosmogr. &c. a Calderino; cum tabulis 27. Roma, 

1478, fol. 

———— Cosmogr. (Latiné transl.) a Jacobo Angelo et Beroaldo, 

(25 or 27 plates) Bononie, 1462—1482. 
———— Geographiz lib. viii. &c. per Petrum de Torre. Roma, 
1490, fol. (With the same maps as in the edition 
of 1478.) 
—- Geograph. a Pirckeymher. Lugd. 1541, fol. 

This list I bad formed from different catalogues ; but it struck me 
that an application to some of your correspondents might obtain for 
my friend the information on this subject which he so much desires.’ 
A gentleman who in the year 1816 visited Paris, assures me that 
Mons. Walckenaer, a learned member of the French Institute, (whose 
researches on ancient geography have been mentioned in the Classical 
Journal, No. XXXII. p. 257.) possesses every edition of Ptolemy 
hitherto published; a collection formed at considerable expense. 
Should this meet the eye of M. Walckenaer, and induce him to favor 
us with a list of his different editions, it would gratify many besides 


May 12, 1818. PHILO-PTOLEMZEUS. 


_* We refer our Correspondent to Dr. A. Clarke’s Bibliographical Dic- 
tionary, where he will find a notice of several other editions. Ep. 
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— An“ Inquiry concerning the Site of ancient Palibothra.” 
By Lieutenant Colonel WittiamM FRANCKLIN. 4¢o. 
in two parts. London, 1815—1817. 


We are fully authorised, from the dimensions assigned by Strabo, 
Pliny, Arrian, and others, to suppose that the ancient Palibothra, a 
celebrated city of India (intra Gangem), once covered in length a 
space equal to eighty stadia, or about ten miles. But this computa- 
tion, restricted to what may be styled the city proper, does not in- 
clude its suburbs or environs; which, according to the Sanscrit Pu- 
ranas, extended westward to the almost incredible distance of 
seventy-six miles. However exaggerated this statement may be, it is 
certain that Arrian describes Palibothra as the greatest of Indian 
cities ; peylorny bé réduv “Ivdciew eivae WadiuBobpa cadeouévny, &C. 
(Hist. Indic. cap. 10.) And his authority for this description appears 
to have been Megasthenes ; sent as ambassador from Seleucus Nica- 
tor to that king whom his own subjects called Chandra-Gupta, but 
the Greeks, Sandracottus. This monarch held his court at Palibothra, 
which Ptolemy honors with the title of a royal city, Tlad.3d0pa Baci- 
Aecoy, (lib. vii. Asize Tab. x.) We cannot entertain a doubt that the 
Indian metropolis was of considerable extent in its most florishing 
state, and fullest population; when it was (as Colonel Francklin 
says, Part I. p. 32.) “* competent to provide the immense forces, said 
by Quintus Curtius to have assembled in Bengal, in order to oppose 
the intended invasion of Alexander the Great.” 

Anticipating, however, some objections, our ingenious author en- 
deavours to justify the statement of vast extent assigned to ancient 
Palibothra by the Puranas. He examines the dimensions of Delht 
and of Gour in India; also of Jedo in Japan, to ride through the 
main street of which at a moderate pace, occupied that accurate and 
intelligent traveller, Kempfer, one entire day. (Ameenit. Exot. p. 
482.) To this argument of comparative magnitude, Col. F. adds 
another—‘ That the Hindoo sovereigns were never accustomed to 
repair the houses or cities erected by their forefathers, under the 
impression that they would still bear the names of those who built 
them, not of the sovereigns who put them into repair; in conse- 
quence, every prince raised a structure for himself. ‘The royal palace 
thus erected, became surrounded by the buildings connected with or 
dependent on the prince; by which means an individual residence 
swelled imperceptibly into a large town; which was still increased at 
each extremity by the people, stretching around, like their native 
banian-tree, extending itself from the trunk into numerous branches 
and ramifications.” (Part I. p. 34.) , 

Yet so complete has been the destruction or decay of the ancient 
capital, Palibothra, that geographers and antiquaries have been 
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hitherto unable to ascertain with precision even the place of its ori- 
ginal situation, We find, accordingly, that many able writers have 
indulged various conjectures respecting this subject, and that Canoje, 
Patna, Allahabad, Rajemahal, and Bhaugulpoor, have been each, at 
different times, supposed to represent the old metropolis. The re- 
searches of Col. F., undertaken for the purpose of determining its true 
position, were partly made in 1811 and 1812, and still further prose- 
cuted in 1814 and 1815. Of those researches the work before us 
contains an interesting account, with the author’s arguments to prove 
that the ancient Palibothra lay within the limits of a modern district 
called Bhaugulpoor. in confirmation of his opiion, he quotes the 
authority of Greek and Latin Classics, and of Sanscrit manuscripts, 
and details the result of his owa observations actually made on the 
spot. ‘* Palibothra,” says Arrian, ‘‘ capital of the Prasii, and the- 
greatest city of India, is situate at the confluence of the Ganges and the 
Erranaboas, third in rank among the Indian rivers.” Colonel Franek- 
Jin remarks, (in the Appendix, Part J. p. 77.) on the authority of his 
friend Colonel Stuart, an accomplished Orientalist, that the river 
which Megasthenes, or his Greek attendants, hellenized into Errana- 
boas, was most probably the Aranya Bhowah, called (in Sanscrit) 
also Chandun, which, according to the description, and the map pre- 
fixed, must have flowed into the Ganges, having nearly intersected 
the ancient city of Palibothra; perfectly corresponding to the ac- 
count given by Arrian, as above mentioned. We may also trace to a 
Sanserit origin the Greek name Palibothra; as the city so called was, 
says Col. F. (p. 6.) “‘ the royal seat of the Baliaputra Rajahs, a 
dynasty named from their great founder and ancestor Bali. And 
this royal residence,” adds he, ‘‘ was at or near the modern village of 
Champanugur, a- place about four miles to the westward of the mo- 
dern town of Bhaugulpoor.” 'This position, in our opinion, the inge- 
nious Colonel establishes satisfactorily, from various circumstances : 
besides the corresponding names of those rivers near the confluence 
of which Bhaugulpoor now stands, he adduces the collateral evi- 
dence of two remarkable towers at Vasu Paduka; of a plate or in- 
scribed tablet deposited there, and, if the date-be accurately explained, 
above two thousand three hundred years old. The second part of 
Colonel Francklin’s ‘‘ Inquiry” contains, in the form of a regular 
journal, the details of his personal researches and observations. It is 
illustrated with several engravings, maps, views, inscriptions, &c.; and 
furnishes a much greater variety of interesting particulars than the 
limits of this notice will allow us to enumerate, relating not merely to 
the immediate subject of his inquiry, but incidentally to the manners, 
customs, and superstitions of the Hindoos, 

To our author we shall take this opportunity of acknowledging 
many literary obligations. His ‘“‘'Tour in Persia,” composed when 
he had scarcely attained the age of manhood, is still considered by 
those best ‘qualified to judge, as exhibiting a very accurate represen- 
tation of that country: it has not been superseded in public estima- 
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tion by the more ponderous and costly works which have since treated 
of the same subject, and it has gone through various editions in 
English, French, and German. His ‘‘ History of Shah Aulum,” (the 
celebrated.emperor of Hindoostan,) and his memoirs of that remark- 
able character ‘“ George Thomas,” have afforded us much entertainu- 
ment; and to Colonel Francklin’s versatile ingenuity we are indebted 
for several curious observations on the ‘ Plain of Troy,” within a few 
years the subject of so much learned controversy. We have not for- 
gotten the pleasure received from his translation of the ‘‘ Loves of 
Camarupa and Camatlata ;” and we trust that he will not be content 
with having ascertained the site of ancient Palibothra, but still em- 
ploy his pen in diffusing entertainment and instruction. 


E. He BARKERI 
Epistola Critica ad T. Gaisfordium, 
DE FRAGMENTIS POETARUM MINORUM GR. 


PARS SEPTIMA. 


Simonipis Fr. cxevi. “ Apostol. Prov. xv. 97. Hepiayzipomevos 
pvAros Barreras xal avbecivr emt trav vindvroy ev dydor, mepiayeico~ 
wevoug 03 BAsyoy Tovs abAnrac, ob mera Thy vinyy mepiaryouevor xa mepimo- 
pevdwevor, EAauBavov, of psy Cwvels, of 08 rviTdévas, of OF merdoous, of 
B8 aAAa ye atta. “Oley Sscwvidys wep) Aizdaov gyclv obrens" 
Tis 0} Tay viv Tocdode mere- 
AoITh mUpTaY H OTEPdvoITs POwY avedycuro 
vinds ey crydivs TEDINTIOVODY 3 
Vide Suid. in Hepsayerpcuevos.” Gaisford. Adde Phot. Glossa hac 
Ruhnkenio ad ‘Vimezi Lex. p. 216. “ omnino vel e Boéthi, vel 
ex alterius Lex. Platonico derivata esse videtur ;” sed, si V. D. in 
animum revocasset, que ex Eratosthene sumta ap. Schol. ad Eurip. 
Hec. 574. extant, suam forte sententiam mutasset. Omnino cf. 
Tzetz. Chil. xu. 475, aeol *’Ayupredrav. Pro verbis, Sev Sipw- 
vidys meh Airvaov, Suid. habet, ’deriAdou sine wep}, Phot. mepi’ Aerv- 
Aov, et Phot. Cod. D. *Aeriddov, omisso ep}, quas lectionis varie- 
tates notare debebat Gaisford. Godofr. Olear. Nott. ad Suid. :— 
« An Sindaou? de quo y. infra.” Locus, ad quem nos remittit 
V. D., ad hec Suide scriptus est verba, * Sirvaivy aris, xo 
% Simvaros, ovo. tomou, ) motayov. Apud quemnam vero auctorem 
ee encarta NS SM NR EREES 

* Voces asterisco notate in H. Steph. Thes. G. L. desiderantur. 
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Suid. XimvAivy scriptum reperisset pro Urbis nomine, ego qui- 
dem nescio ; sed suspicor eum Scripsisse ‘a icila doen subaudibe 
Vv. mAs, 1. e. Sipylus urbs; gentile enim legitimum * Xsrv- 
Ayvos est, non * Sivdjivos. Ergo Olearius ‘Simonidem mepr 
Xintaov, Phrygie urbe, versus. illos composuisse arbitrabatur ; 
et quidem Poetas veteres multa de hac urbe dixisse, sale 
satis notum est: Plut. adv. Stoicos ‘I’. x. p. 373. Reisk. Ei 
0: of mouyr ah ce meldoucs AsyovTes, ws @x Yedy mpovolas AYAT 2OTIY 
Eryev  maraid Mimvdos tov Tavradroy xorutdvrwy, x. tT. A.- Sed 
Simonides proculdubio non loquebatur de Sipylo, im qua urbe 
ludos celebrari solitos esse e nullo veterum auctorum testimonio 
probari potest, sed de quodam homine, qui vel in gymnico certa- 
mine competitores, vel in bello hostes vicisset. Jam vero pugnam 
contra hostes, non certamen cum competitoribus, (ad quam tamen 
sententiam probandam aliquantulum valet, valeatque, quantum 
valere possit, Photii, Apostoli, et Suide testimonium, apud quos 
agitur de &éayrais,) in animo habuisse poetam satis ostendit v. mepba 
xTbOVOOY, quod de certamine cum competitoribus dici non potest: 
Tis 8) tav vov tocdcde meta- Adios Luprav, } oTepavoirs podmy avedy- 
cato Nixas & aydw mepixtiovwy; Mihi autem multum diuque de 
hac questione mecum reputanti nulla probabilior se obtulit con- 
jectura, quam hee, ad quam illa Olearn recta nos duxit, “Ofey 
Sipovions BirbrAov Pyoly ovrwe : wept et a Suida et a Photii Cod, D. 
abest. AITLAOT, que lectio in Apostolio reperitur, et S177TAOT 
facile in MSS. permutari potuisse, agnoscent forte rei paleogra- 
phice periti. Sipwvidyg Simvacv, Simonides, nempe filius Sipyh, 
de quo opportunissime dicit Suid. Siponltne, Mayyys, Simao, 
EmOmOIOS. Deyovey 2 enh ’Avriongou TOU Meyédov xayievros, xh Ve ea pF 
Tis “Ayridxyou TOU Mey2rov monkers, xal Hv pos Tararas anny, Ore 
META Toy eAcoavTwy tiv Immov adrod edberpay. Hinc sua sumsit 
Eudocia in Violario p. 383. ubi pro Méyn¢ corrige Méyvns. De 
hoc igitur Antiocho Magno in versibus illis loqui videtur_ Simoni- 
des ille Magnesius. Fatendum tamen est G, Cuper. Obss. iv. 11. 
p- 447. longe aliter Suid verba accepisse :— 

“< Id est, vertente Porto: ‘ Simonides Magnesius Sipyli F. ver- 
sificator.. Fuit temporibus illius Antiochi, qui Magnus vocabatur. 
Et Antiochi Magm res gestas seripsit, et pugnam cum Galatis ab 
eo commissam, cum ejus equitatum cum elephantis profligarunt.’ 
Sed quod pace Viri Eruditi dixerim, multa hic errata sunt. Mé- 
yyyjs enim Lirdaou indicat hunc Simonidem Magnesia ad Sipylum 
fluvium sita esse oriundum, quam alii Magnesiam zegl, mpds Siru- 
Aov, vel bd, amo, quarum particularum forte una excidit, Simvaov 
vocabant, [scribere debebat V. D. txo Simdaw, non bad Sirvaou: 
“err = Tilia. Urbs Phrygie alio nomine * TévraAi. ‘O Sinvacs, 
et 10 * Sinvdoy coos, Mons Sipylus, unde Mayvyoia tm Straw,’ 


ee 
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‘LL. Holsten. ad Steph. B.]) Deinde éroroii¢ non est versificator, 
sed Poeta heroicus. ‘Tandemque dubium est, num Antiochi 
equites simul et elephanti a Gallis sint profligati, an vero Gallorum 
elephanti in fugam conjecerint equitatum Antiochi. Huc accedit 
Antiochum Magnum Seleuci Gallinici filium, regnum adeptum 
primo im superiore Asia, et AZgypto, inde cum populo Romano 
bellis gestis in Elymaide occisum a barbaris esse, nec videri contra 
Gallos bellum sumsisse, vel tam infeliciter pugnasse. Et mihi qui 
dem nonnunquam suspicio est oborta, Suidam more suo Antiochos 
confundere, et qu Soteri conveniunt, Magno tribuere. Unde 
enim Gallis elephanti, quos Syrie Asieque reges habuisse plurima 
exempla docert, cum contra eorum equitatus Livio xxxvil. 40. 
nec non alls laudetur? Quod ubi magis magisque considero, 
putabam scribendum esse, tiv immov atta épbeps, Quando eorum 
(n. Galatarum) equitatum elephantis profligavit.’ Nam hoc est, 
quod Lucianum narrantem de Antiocho Sotere audivimus ; eum 
n. consilio Theodote Rhodii elephantos in equites, et currus immi- 
sisse. Deinde, ut ut Simonides vixisse Antiochi Magni tempore 
dicatur, potuit non modo praelium Soteris describere, verum etiam 
illi interfuisse, quia ab anno primo Soteris usque ad primum Magni 
nondum LX. anni sunt, illudque in ultimos ejus annos, per XIX. 
enim imperio prefuit, incidere potuit.” 

Sed, ut Cuperi conjecture prorsus adversatur vulgata Suide 
scriptura, Ssuwvidns Mayvys Ximvaov, Magnesius a Sipylo, cum 
Grace dici non possit Mayvys Simdaov pro Méyvyg amd XimdAoy, sic 
nostra interpretationi, (que et Van Goensii Diss. de Simonide 
p- 33, est, Jacobsiique ad Anthol. T. vi. p. 271. et Harlesu ad 
Fabric. Bibl. Gr. ap. Gaisford. p. 353.) Mayyys, Xirsdov, Magne- 
sius, Sipylt F. aliquantulum obstat, et quod Xtrudcs pro proprio 
virt nomine nusquam alibi legatur, et quod Suid. hic dixerit, 
Siewvidys, Mayrys, Sirtaov, pro ordine illo, quem semper, quod 
quidem noverimus, secutus esse videtur, quemque Greci sermonis 
indoles postulat, nempe, Sipwvidys, Ximdrov, Mays. Ut pauca 
quedam exempla afferamus, idem dixit, Sipwvidys Keivew, “Apop- 
yivos, non Sinwvidys, “Awooyivos, Kplvew: Ximwvidys, Aswapenovs, 
*TovAuyrns, non, Siwwyvidys, "lovasmrys, Aewroerots: orwy, "Efnxs- 
oridov, "Abnvaios, non Soawy, "Abyveios, “Efyxecridov. Non autem 
continuo sequitur Simonidem Magnesium, éaorov a Suida et 
Eudocia dictum, omnia sua heroico metro composuisse. Nam 
ad hunc Epigramma illud, metro elegiaco scriptum, cvili. p. 391. 
ed. Gaisf., de Gallo et leone referendum esse, vidit Jacobs. ad 
Anthol. T. vi. p. 271. xili. p. 953. atque ante eum Van Goens. 
Diss. de Simonide. p. 33. quibus addas Harles. ad Fabricu 
Bibl. Gr. (ex Apostol. per errorem, a Gaisfordio| silentio preter- 
missum, xe} Baitédov, pro a. Air. afferentis) ap. Gaisford, p. 353. 
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Cum vero in poemate illo, in quo Simonides Magnesius Antio- 
chi Magni res gestas descripserat, mentio, elephantorum, quos 
consilio Theodote Rhodii hic in Galatarum equites et currus Im- 
miserat, proculdubio facta sit, ad Simoniden: forte referendze sunt 
glosse Hesychii: "Ayyorts: & rode tAgpavtas tomrou! orbhpe, pro 
quo 'T. Hemsterh. ap. Albert. Addend. ad He’. malit ayyipnns, 
vel ¢ eyyopnn. Ogrnatinpas’ ey @ Tov eAgPuyT aL tomtouow. ‘ Li.” Oomn’ 
oloneos, a T.€. 7. Spiritu aspero notavl propter significatum, tan- 
quam ab agrron, vel dipmaen, rapio. Et forte non male quis suspi- 
caretur, pro opmy leg. Onn, et ob vitium scripture mutasse locum 
hanc. vocem.’. Palmer... .Non ignoramus quidem e dialectica 
pronuntiatione apud Magnesios épryy dici potuisse falcem, quam 
ceteri Greeci aprny appellabant, ut apud quosdam Grecie populos 
Cpmeg pro cepmae, (Hesych. ° Opmné: bpaods avewoc, ubi v, Albert.) 
éoragis pro acragie, doraxds pro aoraxds, (v. Nov. Thes. Gr. L. 
p. 245. not.) “Opyévy, Minerva, pro ’Epyévy; Spucvy pro égxcyy: 
sed aaa tamen voc. dpry intelligere pro dpxy& positum, vel 
potius credere Hesych. ita scriptam reliquisse hanc glossam, "Op- 
mE oldngos, ev w Tov tAghavra timrovow, quam Librari imperiti 
mutarunt in id, quod hodie vulgatur, Opangidngos. #, in donne, a 
sequente 5, in oligos, facile absorberi potuisse, omnes vident. 
Jam vero denn Hesiodo ”E. x. ‘H. i. 86. Virga est aculeata, qua 
boves incitant, Euripidi autem Jaculum venatorium. Vide H. 
Steph. Thes. Tod... “Oomné. 

E. H. BARKER. 


Thetfordie, Martii i. A.D. mpccexvill. 
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| A JOANNE SEAGER, A.B. 
BICKNOR. WALLICZ IN COMITATU MONUMETHIZ RECTORE. 


No. vir.—[Continued from No. XXXII. p. 236.] 


AsInus. p. 584. [126. FE. ed. Salmur.] éya 5é (Lucius, puta, in asi- 
num mutatus) avurdderos aouviOns 4 ary, TETPALS obelaes éertBaivar, 
TOTAUTA OKEUN Pepwr, cmwddopny. Kal ToANKKtS mpooemraioy, Kal ovK HV 
éLoy Karameceiy. kat evOds fos Orro0€ KaTa TOY pnpwy Exate del Eddy. 
Legendum ceuseo, kai otk EPOHN karareceiv kat evOus GdXos drobe 
kara roév pnpoy éxace det EvXw. Simulac cecidissem, statim alius, &c. 
And no sooner had I fallen than another struck me, &c. ”“AdQos, quia 
alter loro ducebat, alter a tergo agebat. — radra pds émavroy évyvoov= 
fevos, Op@ Ore ovdée mpooededépny dvdevi, GAA pe 6 GUpwy éy Tails 
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jdotis tas ‘mapexpénaro. Touro pe Kat mapeituver ws pihearee moos TH 
puyhy. p. 591. (135. A.ed. Salm.)—kat pigas rov ipdyra, @ deny OunY, 
wal dvacKiprioas, iepat dpduw eiow, &vOa édelrvovy oi KevaiSol ony TO 
deordry THY aypor. p. O08. (153. C. ed. Salmur.) 

ASINUS. p. 584. [127. C. ed. Salmur.] éxl rovr@, tyépa re iv ‘59, 
kal tpeis Opn ToOAAA dvEePePiKempmer. Kal ordpara Oé Hud Seapo éxeixero, 
@s poy Tepiooxopevot, Tipyv Oddy és TO diptoroy dvadioxomper. Ws Te éstHy 
Tore, Kal Euewa ovos. Asini forma permansit, quia capistrato rosas 
comedere non licebat. 

ASINUS. p. 585. [128. B.ed. Salmur.] Ta 06 pdda € exeiva, ovK iv poda 
adnivd. rad Fi ry ek Tips aypias ddgpyns oudpeva pdda éxeiva. 

Postrema pida é éxetva ejicit Reitzius. Insuper, rescribendum AAA’ 
Ww €x Tijs aypias ddovns pudpmeva, 

ASINUS. p. 586. [129. A. ed. Salmur.] 6 dé, émeudi) cide Spdpuim aredyra, 
avéxpaye hioat Tous kuvas én’ éué. of dé KUVEs, TOOL Te Heavy Kal peydXor, 
Kal toxrois payeoOat ikavol, eyvwr Ore 6} Ouaordoovraé pe ovroe Aa/3ovres. 
Melius forsitan transponerentur ¢ Ore Of. —€yvov 8) dre Seacwacovrat eg 
ovrot Aaforres. 

ASINUS. p. 587. [131. A. ed. Salmur.] Lucius in asinum conversus, 
onere gravatus, in via consulto cadere decreverat, et mori potius 
quam resurgere. sed fafo alterius asini exterritus, qui, quum eodem 
proposito sarcinis succubuisset, cruribus succisis, et parte sarcinarum 
in Lucium translata, adhue vivus e loco precipiti dejectus est, consi- 
lium mutavit. éya d¢ dpéy év ro suvodoirépw rdv éudv Govtevparwy 7d 
réhos, @yvwy pépere evyevés ra év roa, Kal rp00dpws wepitarety, éAridas 
éxwy warvrws Tore epreseicbar eis ra pdda, KaK ToUTwY, eis émauToY ava- 
owljcecGat. Kat Tov Anar&v dé Heovoy, ws ob« ein Ere OND THs 6d0d, Kal 
dre xaradigovow oror, évOa carapévovow. Gore Tavra Taira dpduy 
éxouicomer, Kat 70 rijs éorépas ipOopev eis ra oixeia. Scribendum 
existimo, dore wavra TOTE dpdpp éxopigoper, (ego Lucius scilicet, et 
equus qui alteram partem sarcinarum asini demortui gestabat.) 

ASINUS. p. 590. [154. C. ed. Salmur.] abrot && dvarecdvres, édel- 
mvouv, Kal émerd)) vub Hy, arnécar, ws T& oud THY oKevov Avacwoa 
‘Fors. &s 7a Nora rév oxevOv avasooater. 

ASINUS. p- 590. [140. E. ed. Salmur.] é éyoijy dé dpa xavrata donep 
Kavéadhn, vapol yevéoOa. 0 yao émararns rév imrwv ry abrod yuvackt 
MeyardXy évdov pe Karéduvev. Hd, TH pvAN jee imededyvver, Oore ander 
airy Kal rupovs Kal kpudas das. Mallem: éxpiv o€ apa Kkavravba, 
“OTIEP Kavédairn, capot yevéobac. 

ASINUS. p., 599. f143. A, ed. Salmur.] ef 66 TOTE, oia Kapvoy Kal 
ax Gopopéiy, Karaméooupt, rore 3) TO Sewvov cpdpne ov iv. ob yap iv karaGas 
Tov yeipa poe érwOouvat, Ketpee xapober é eneyeipenr, Kat TO hopriov apedety, 
av more kal déor. Ode, odre KariOev, ore Xeipa div more éwédwker, 
GX’ dvwbev and vijs kepahijs, kal rév drwy dpidpevos, cuveé= 
komré pre TH EvdAY, Ews ereyelpwai pe ai wAnyat.—Hoce loco. mul- 
tum laborarunt viri docti; sed labore, ut mihi videtur, successu 
carente : alia igitur tentanda via est. lego rére 61) 70 Sewvor cpdpnror iY. 
EY yap jy, KATABANTA, Xeipd por exidotvar, Kaye yapsber éxeyel- 
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peer -k. 7. A. optime convenit hec lectio verbis Apuleii Metam. I. 
7. de eadem re; Cum deberet egregius agaso manum porrigere— 

ASINUS. p. 619. (166. E. ed. Salmur. i. Kat pdpov &k ruvos adafaorpov 
Tpoyeapern, TOUT ddeigerat, KALE dé pupicer, - ow dé Taha 
TOAD imoBefpeypéros, kal T@ Xpwrt TOU pvpov oicTpNMEVOS, Kal Ty Tat- 
Sioxny ¢ op@yv wavra Kad}, klvopiat.— “¢ Mira phrasis (7@ xpwrt rod jdpov) 
quid est ypis propo t «Du Soul.”—épwre rod pipov proponit Guietus, 
xplopare Tow peipou Reitzius.—Legendum, nisi fallor, cat ro ypore “YIIO 
TOU pupov oLOTPNLEVOS. 

JUPITER confutatus. p. 639. (185. A. ed. Safmur.) cat Lapdavara- 
os pev éPacirevoe, Oijhus or. ilepoiy dé rocovrot KaXot Kayabot dy dpes, 
aveaKxohorigovro 7 pos abrov, o dudre pu} 1)P€TKOVTO rots Yeyvopevors. iva 58 
vpiy py ra viv Aéyw, Kad’ Exacroy éreiwy, rovs méev movnpous ebdatpo- 
vovvras, Kal Tous wAEoveKTas, Gyopévous Sé Kal pepopéevous TOUS KXpnarovs, 
év mevia, Kal vdcots, Kal pruplots KaKots TLefopevovs. 

Emendare velim, dudre poy Hpéoxovro rots yeyvopévors. iva VE bpiv pop 
7a vor eyo, xaQ’ €xaoroy evel, nirodain Ut preteream, &e. Not 
to meniion how things are going on in the present times, oe. 

JUPITER Trageedus. p- 643. “(p. 188. B. ed. Salmur.) wypds ré ce 
cide aperds.—Me judice sine Causa cov pro oe legit Grevius. ut enim 
quod vuilt detur, «xcv omnium esse casuum, tamen genitivum esse non 
puto in illis Homeri verbis dypds ré pv eide maperas. (Il. I. v. 35.) sed 
et ibi, et in hoe Luciani loco, ante rapes subaudiendum esse xara, 
non dubito. 

JUPITER Trageedus. p. 643. (189. A. ed. Salmur.) Quum Jupiter, 
Minerva, et Mercurius, inter se, versibus omnes, collocuti sint, Mi- 
nerva, si fides editt. habenda est, Jovem sic rursus compellat : Kol mucoy 
opyayv et py Kwppdeiy Gorep ovror duvapeba, pa dé ror Evpiridny 6dov 
Karavemw@Kayey, Wore cor brodpayaroupyety. “Hpa. ’Ayvoeiv judas 
vopicers ry airiay ris AVTHS, Hrs Eat cou;--Hee quidem nec Persone 
Palladis nec ante dictis conveniunt. Si Minerva loquitur, qui sunt 
ovroc? Preeterea revera ipsa Jovi tredpapar TOUpYI}KEL isto versu, "Amoh- 
Aov, olots Pporpiors dpyn Aoywv! Profecto omnia a kolpucov coynyv 
usque ad #ris éoré gor, Junoni tribuenda sunt. Ita od7voe erunt Mi- 
nerva et Mercurius ; nec quidquam salebrosi relinquetur. 


JUPITER Trageed. p-. 647. (191. D. ed. Salmur.) xaiuot ratra ovy- 
doxet, drep Kal TOUT®. 

Leve mendum ; vaira pro raira eadem. 

Jup. Trageed. p. 669. (207. A. ed. Salmur.) é éyw, inquit Neptunus, 
ra pev ddXa., vroPpixuds €ipl ws Lore, kat év Puvle moNerevopiat, Kar’ épav- 


Tov eis Oooy Epot dvvardy, oWwy rovs mAéovTas, Kal TapaTeUTOY Te 


mAoia, Kal TOVS GvEpouS Karapaharrwy. 

Interpungendum, kat éy Bv0p wodurevouat kal’ épavrov, eis Ocov épuor 
dvvaroy owewy Tovs TéovTas, &c. Hoe manifestum omnibus putassem, 
nisi Keitzii notam legissem. 

GALLUS. p. 713. (240. D. ed. Salmur.) é dre pey ovK oikoctros HY xOes, 


oicba. Evxparns yap pe 0 mAovaLOS Evruxoy ev HOPG, NoVadpeEvoy Kew 
é€xédeve THY wpay éxl TO d€irvor. 
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Ante dépay intercidisse videtur numerus aliquis ordinalis, é@ddunv 
puta, vel dyddnyr. 

GALLUS. p. 720. (246. B. ed. Salmur.) rov 5¢ rXotrov éxeivoy SsacKe- 
ddoas, drnvéuwoy pépecOat wapeoxedvasas. dpa cor &hiyws yavaxrijoon 
Kara cod Sox, ws tptéonepoy ay Hdéws Ere eldoy rdv dveipdy pot yerd- 
peevor 5 — 

Magis placeret OF rpréomepoy ay Hdéws Ere edo TOY GvEipdy jor yerd= 
pevoy; Siretineatur ds, ponatur nota interrogationis post doxw, et post 
yevouévoy plena distinctio. 

GALLUS. p. 730. (253. A. ed. Salmur.) “Edpwy éri ei pév rd avy in, 
Kal ravra rots wodXois vopicoupe, Kora ériomacopae Tovs avOpwrovs és 
70 Oatpa, dow 6 dy LeviGouut, TocovTw Kaivérepos Ounv airois EveoOat. 
dua rovro Kaworoety eihopny, ardppntoy wotnodpevos Tiv airy, F, 
Gow Oé dy Leviouut, rooovry LEMNOTEPOX gyny adrois écecGat. 

- GALLUS. p. 731. (254. C. ed. Salmur.) ri obv, wdrepos 6 Bios idiwy 
cot Hv, Ore arjo ys, H Ore ce 6 Llepexdfjs Srvev; Ade. oidas oioy rovro 
jparnoas, ovdé ro Tewecia ovveveyxovoay riy daixpiow ; Mi. dda wav 
ov pn) etrys, ixcavGs 6 EKtpurédnys dcéxptve 70 rowvrov, eimay, as tpis ay 
GédXot wap’ dorida orfvar, } dmakg receiv. Ade. kal pijy dvaprviiow oe, @ 
MixvAXe, obk eis paxpay ddivovcay. éon yap more yu) Kal av év modAq 
7H mepwodw ToANAKes. 

Mallem «at pay "AMYNH2O ce, & MicvdAd\e.—Uleciscar te pro exwp- 
pao tuis;—non impune feres hanc irrisionem. 

GALLUS. p. 745. (264. E. ed. Salmur.) pee ra Yinwvos (Sutoris 
derepente inaurati) ravra év Bpnyei Setpo perernveypéva. peroiow yup 
avra mapedOov. 6 bé, avOts mepirpwserar drontivwy 7a Karropara.—Gre- 
vius et Jensius azomwéy, “Sordibus purgans,” legunt. Guietus et 
Gesnerus dzoreiywy. Conjecturam meam, nec mirum, his omnibus 
prefero: 6 dé atGis wepirpwierat, “ANAITIEINON, 7a carripara. dva- 
xevov est Iterum esuriens. Comica hyperbole, sutor esuriens coria 
arrodit. 

GALLUS. p. 748. [267. A. ed. Salmur.] dpcoroy yoty (inquit avarus, 
Simon.) dypuzvoy airoy gudarrev. &xacay repretpe Seavaoras év KiKrw 
TY oixiay. rés obTOs ; bp& o€ ye, ToLywpvye, wa Kia. éret Kiwy ye Oy Tuyya- 
vets, ev éyex. Puncta ad hunc modum disponi velim: pw oé ye, & 
roryopvye. pa Aia, érel kiwy ye oy rvyxaves. eb exer. 

ICAROMENIPPUS. p. 751. (209. A. ed. Salmur.) Ovxoty rpesyirroc 
Hey Hoayv dro yijs crdb.ot péype mpds Thy eedyyyny, 6 TPG@TOS Hiv oraOuds. 

Legendum haud dubie: zpos ry cedqvny, “OY (ubi) xpéiros ity 
oradpos. 

IcAROMENIPPUS. p. 755. (272. B. ed. Salmur.) éy cou peréwpds 
eipe vmd THY Adywr, Kal mpds TO Tédos i}dn KéeyQVA Tijs akpodsews pndé 
mpos didtou pe mepttons, dw Tov Tis Sunytoews €k TOV Wrwv aaypTHnpéevoy, 

Concinnius esset, Mo) AH apds didfov pe meptions, aivw mov Tis dunyy- 
sews €k TOY Orwy drnprnpévoy. 

ICAROMENIPPUS. p. 759. (277. A. ed. Salmur.) Menippus de varils 
variorum philosophorum sententiis disserens, ait, ré 5 €i dxadceas, b 
Oavpacte, mepi re idewy, Kal dowparwr, & duelépxovrat, % Tovs wept Tou 
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népards Te, Kal dmelpov Adyovs ; Kai yup ad Kal abrn veaveKy avrois t) payn. 
Tots per, Téhee TO TAY TepLypadovat, Trois dé, dredés TOdTO eivar b7o\apPa- 
vovaly. od pojv AdAa Kai TauTOAAOUS TIVaS Eivae TOUS KOOpMOUS dTEdaivorTo, 
Kal THY ws Tepi évos abrov dvaeyopévwy Kareylyywoxoy. Emendo, Ob 
poy dda Kat rapmcddNovs TINEX eivac rovs kdopous drepaivorro. 
ICAROMENIPPUS. p. 775. (290. D. ed. Salmur.) of péy, (ait Luna) 
KarouKetobarré pe pda. ot dé kardrrpou dikny éwupepaobae rh Oaddcon. 
Restituendum: «ail ot wey KarorcetoOar yé pe Paar, kK. T,X. 
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No. IV.—[Continued from No. XX XIIT. p. 127.) 


SucH is the simple and perspicuous account of the Organon of Aris- 
totle, given by a philosopher who understood and taught his philoso- 
phy, and such will be the account given of it by every intelligent 
scholar, who studies it with attention. ‘This sublime philosophy had 
for its eject the discovery of truth, passing from objects of sense to 
those of intellect, and ascending ‘‘ through nature up to nature's God.” 
No man ever entertained higher notions of the dignity of the human 
soul than Aristotle, which he considers to be an emanation from the 
Deity necessarily indestructible and immortal; and of the supreme 
Ruler of the Universe his ideas were elevated in the highest degree. 

“ God (says he) is a Being eternal, a pure energy without, latent 
power’ or material form—without dimensions— indivisible—not. liable 
1o suffering unchangeable, of itself all-wise—the first mover, itself 
immoveable,—the origin (or maker) of the heavens and nature—the 
most excellent and happiest of beings.” 

‘O eds éorty obcia didws, cal Evepyeia dvev duvdpews cat tA\ys— 
ce yéOns—cabdraiperos—arabijs—avaddoiwros—xal avrijy vdnros, mparov 
Kwvouca-—axlyntos—apxn Tov ovipavod Kal Tis PUceEws—otaywyis dpiorns 
Kal Olorns. 

The man who had arrived at this idea of the Deity, had neither 
trifled with words, nor reasoned falsely. He was taught by his master 
Plato, that the end and scope of true philosophy is preparation for 
another state \of existence, for he calls philosophy—pedcer) Oavérov, 
Kal ywptopos tis Wuyijis dro rot cwparos. “The contemplation of death, 
and the abstraction of the soul from the body.” And accordingly, 
in many parts of his philosophical writings, he repeats, that there is 
no certain science of things changeable and perishable, but only of 
such as are necessarily unchangeable and eternal. 


* Or power unexercised. See No. I. for the import of dvvapus, 
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It has already been observed that the philosophy of Aristotle is not — 
censured by those who understand it; but by those who confess that 
they are unacquainted with the subject, and yet seem under some fatal 
necessity of continually recurring to it, and iinding fault with that 
which they admit they do not comprehend, The ‘Scotch metaphy- 
sicians have for more than half a century distinguished themselves by 
such attacks ; and lords of session,’ professors of Scotch universities, 
divines and physicians, have vied with each other in vilifying the 
precepts of antiquity and extolling the excellence of what they term 
modern philosophy. Those who in that part of the island affect to 
guide public opinion as reviewers, with a very natural combination of 
ignorance with arrogance, assure their readers that Aristotle was a mere 
driveller ; and a writer in the Edinburgh Review lately asserted that thé 
lowest of our pamphleteers of the present day would be ashamed of 
having written his Politics. With equal truth and decency might 
they assert—that the meanest Edinburgh sign-post dauber would “be 
ashamed of the works of Apelles—their fabricators of ‘ shapeless 
sculptures” for their church-yards, of the productions of Praxiteles 
and Phidias—or Mr. Walter Scott of the poems of Homer and lyrics 
of Pindar. These reviewers censure the ancient philosophers with 
as much decision as Swift’s Captain of Cavalry sums up the worth 
of the classics in the well-known lines— 

“ Your Omurs and Noveds, and Blue Turks and stuff, 

By Jove they don’t signify this pinch of snuff:” 
—and their acquaintance with the authors they condemn appears to 
be not more extensive, unless in so far that they correctly spell their 
proper names. 

The Scotch metaphysicians deny that the syllogism can extend our 
knowledge; they say that it conducts us as in a circle to the very 
point Wor which we set out; and Dr. Reid says, that ‘“‘the slow 
progress of useful knowledge during the many ages that the syllo- 
gistic art was most highly cultivated as the only guide to science, and 
its quick progress since that art was disused, suggest a presumption 
against it, and this presumption is strengthened by the puerility of the 
examples brought forward to illustrate “its rules. ‘The ancients seem 
to have had too high notions of the force of the reasoning power in 
man, and of the art of syllogism as its guide. Mere reasoning can 
carry us but a very little way m-most subjects. By observation and 
experiments properly conducted the stock of human knowledge may 
be extended without end: but the power of reasoning alone applied 
with vigor through a long life, would only carry a man round like a> 
horse in a mill, who labors hard but makes no progress. ‘There is 
indeed an exception to this observation in the mathematical sciences. 
The relations of quantity are so various, and so susceptible of exact 
mensuration, that long trains of accurate reasoning on that subject 


* One illustrious exception will naturaliy and readily occur to the learned 
reader. 


‘ 
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may be formed, and conclusions drawn very remote from the first 
principles. It is in this science and those which depend upon it, that 
reasoning triumphs ; in other matters its trophies are inconsiderable. 
If any man doubt this, let him produce in any subject, a train of rea- 
soning of some length leading to a conclusion, which, without this train 
of reasoning, would never have been brought within human sight. . . 
I do not say there are none such to be produced in other sciences, 
but I believe they are few, and not easily found.” 

This extract deserves particular attention. It occurs in a small 
tract already noticed, which he calls an Analysis of Aristotle’s Logic, 
of which some of his cotemporaries have said that the reasoning is 
very acute and conclusive. By useful knowledge, Dr. Reid, as a 
disciple of Bacon, no doubt understood whatever contributes to pro- 
motion of the ‘“ opes humane,” as chemistry, mechanics, and what 
are called the useful arts of life; and to these every one who has ac- 
quired but a slight knowledge of ancient philosophy knows that the 
perfect syllogism was never applicable, for there can be no strict de- 
monstration of things mutable, as all corporeal bodies are. Of these 
we must judge by their accidents—and syllogisms formed concerning 
them are called dialectical, and are probable in various degrees, 
according to the nature of the component propositions. Now it is 
demonstrable that in the formation of conclusions in experimental 
philosophy, we must necessarily syllogise either really without being 
acquainted with, or using the terms of the art,—or formally according 
to rule. The natural logic the followers of Bacon call induction ; 
but induction merely extends to propositions, as shall be noticed 
more: particularly hereafter. The very simple examples brought to 
illustrate the rules of syllogism, are calculated to convince the learner 
of the certainty of the art when the rules are justly applied: but Dr. 
Reid was very much mistaken if he believed that by these rules we 
cannot arrive at truths of the highest nature—that is, truths having for 
their object mind. 

‘* Mere reasoning,” says the Doctor, ‘‘ can carry us but a very lit- 
tle way in most subjects ;” but how shall the observations and experi- 
ments, which he adds may enlarge the stock of human knowledge ad 
infinitum, be carried on without reasoning, and connected reasoning 
too, from certain facts drawing certain conclusions—-and what is this 
but to syllogise? ‘‘The power of reasoning alone,” says he, ‘‘ ap- 
plied with vigor through a long life, would only carry a man round 
like a horse in a mill.” fn reasoning there must necessarily be a sub- 
Ject of reasoning; but how the power of reasoning alone could be ap- 
plied with vigor through a whole life, if by the expression is meant 
reasoning without any subject—is not by ordinary minds to be com- 
prehended. Philoponus, who understood and taught the philosophy 
of Aristotle, tells us that the syllogism is formed by the dcavora or 
Discursus Mentis, and is the motion or progress of the mind from 
what is known, to that which was not at first known, but becomes 
incontrovertible by the operation of the mind. ‘O yaa ovAdoyeopos, 
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kivnois €orw ag’ érépou eis Erepov, ék ydp &dXov &dXo au\doyizerat, Kat 
0 av ovx dedopévov.— Philoponi Procmium ad lib, primum de 
Analyticis Prioribus. 

Such is the account of the syllogism given by one of the most 
learned of Aristotle’s commentators—Such is the account given by 
Galen—the geometer Proclus—Ammonius—and Simplicius—and in 
short by all who understand his language and philosophy, who agree 
in saying the syllogism is, what the Scotch metapbysicians, who con- 
fess they have never studied the subject, with great confidence aver 
that it is not, the organ of true philosophy, and the means of accu- 
rately distinguishing truth from falsehood. 

The definition of the great first Cause, the Supreme Being, given 
by Aristotle as above quoted, will be admitted to be just, in so far 
as it goes, even by those who have enjoyed all the advantages arising 
from Revelation, and to this exalted idea of the Creator he could not 
possibly arrive by any other means than by reasoning from the phe- 
nomena of nature to their divine Author. Had his reasoning been in 
any part of the progress false, the conclusion could not have been 
true: but when we see him describe the divine attributes with an 
accuracy that never has been surpassed, and which commands assent, 
we must admit that his reasoning powers were very strong, and well 
directed to the most sublime of all objects. 

Another Scotch metaphysician, Dr. Gregory, tells us, “that he 
knows very little of the Physics of Aristotle and Mr. Hume ; or of the 
medical system of Galen: that he is not in the least sorry for his ig- 
norance; for, judging of the whole from the part he understands, he 
presumes with confidence that were ié all intelligible it would not be 
worth understanding; for this he is sure is the case with the part 
which he does understand—while from finding the directly con- 
trary quality in the specimens of the works of Archimedes and New- 
ton which he does understand, he unavoidably presumes the same 
with respect to the great bulk of them which he does not under- 
stand.”—Introduction to Philosophical and Literary Essays, p. 170. 
» Had the Doctor pointed out the passages in the Physics of Aris- 
totle or medical writings of Galen, which he really understands, 
and are not worth understanding, we could better judge of the sound- 
ness of his reasoning: but as those who do understand the writings of 
the philosopher and the physician, speak of them in terms of the 
highest approbation, all we can gather from the Doctor’s censure is, 
that he is no competent judge of the subject. Of this he affords us a 
very convincing proof, p. 73 and 4 of the same Introduction. “I 
regret that so much bad reasoning and imaginary knowledge, and so 
many pretended discoveries in this part of science (Metaphysics) have 
during many ages been successively obtruded on the world: for this 
has not only corrupted the science, and retarded its progress, but 

_ almost brought it into general contempt. The very name of it, which 
‘to say the truth is of itself almost ridiculous, and was given originaily 
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by mere accident to certain lucubrations of Aristotle, is very conii- 
monly regarded and employed as a term of contempt and reproach. 

“These lucubrations of Aristotle, which, in consequence of their 
having been composed or published after his books on Physics, got 
the title of METAPHYSICS, are of as little value as his Physics, and 
worse can scarcely be said ‘of them, A great part of them, indeed, dif- 
fers very little from the doctrines comprehended under the title of 
Physics in the works of Aristotle; so very little, indeed, that I am 
confident many persons, both good scholars and men of science, might 
read whole pages selected promiscuously from his Physics and Meta- 
physics, without knowing or thinking it worth their while to inquire 
which was which.” 

If Dr. Gregory, as he admits, knows very little of the Physics of 
Aristotle, how comes it that he can pronounce so decisively upon the 
great similarity existing between them and his Metaphysics? It may 
-be very true that one page of Aristotle’s writings may appear very si- 
milar to another to those who understand neither of them; but to say 
that good scholars and men of science cannot immediately distin- 
guish between his Physics and his Metaphysics, is just as extra- 
vagantly absurd as it would be to afhrm that neither are to be dis- 
tinguished from his Analytics or Topics. Neither is it true that the 
title of Metaphysics was accidentally given to these lucubrations, as Dr. 
Gregory affirms, but because the subject is altogether different from 
ihat of Physics, and relates to beings which do not come under the 
cognizance of our senses. Aristotle calls his books which treat of the 
Science of Universals and the Causes of things—the first or most 
excellent philosophy, and his successors Alexander Aphrodisiensis 
and Philoponus gave them the title of. Metaphysics for the express 
purpose of showing that they relate to subjects beyond the natural 
phenomena with which we are conversant. Simplicius, after informing 
us of the proper subjects of natural science, goes on to say that what- 
ever is abstracted from matter—the pureenergy of mind, &¢.—this, says 
he, the Peripatetics call Theology—the first philosophy and Meta- 
physics, as being constructed so as to extend beyond corporeal things. 
"Ooov bé wept rd ywpisra ravrn Tijs Ans etdn, Kai THY Tod vou cabapdy 
évépyeay. . 1). TOTO Ocodoytkdy—cal TmpwoTny prdooogiay, Kae 
META TA @YSIKA Kadovoty, ws énéxetva Tov ovolkwy Teraypévnv.— 
Simplicius in Libros Phys. Auscultat. 

__. These Scotch metaphysicians, altogether ignoraat of the philosophy 
~ they condemn, think it quite enough to quote the dicta of one another 
as unexce ptionable authority. We have, however, one exception in the 
author of the Philosophy of the Human Mind, Mr. Dugald Stuart; for 
he quotes the words of Aristotle, and sometimes translates them very 
fairly. He however believes with Dr, Reid that the logic of the an- 
cient Peripatetic is something worse than useless, and that Becon was 
the greatest of philosophers. It is not a little whimsical that while 
all these Caledonian sages agree in representing many of the works of 
Aristotle as trifling and useless, they differ toto calo with regard to 
cI 
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the merit of the books. ‘ Philosophers (says Dr. Gregory) in every 
age have done justice to the logic of Aristotle, which indeed may 
fairly be regarded as one of the most profound and perfect investi- 
gations that the world has yet seen of any part of the philosophy of 
human thought. It shows in the clearest light the acuteness of his 
understanding, the force of his mind, and his capacity of close and 
patient thinking: for by such thinking alone, that almost perfect his- 
tory and theory. of some of the most profound and abstruse operations 
of the human mind must have been accomplished.” In reading this 
passage we are almost tempted to believe that Dr. Gregory had read 
and really understood the Organon: but how shall we reconcile it 
with the quotations given above, or with the fact that the book in 
which it occurs was published in 1792, and dedicated to Dr. Reid, 
whose account of the merits of Aristotle’s logic, is exactly the reverse 
of what is here given? 

In one respect Mr. Stuart’s Jate publication deserves particular at- 
tention. . Having learned that induction was quite familiar to Aristotle, 
he makes an attempt to prove that the éraywy) of the Greek was 
altogether different from the induction of Bacon. ‘‘ The passages 
(says Mr. Stuart) in which Bacon has been at pains to guard against 
the possibility of such a mistake, (that is, the supposition that his in- 
duction is the same as that formerly in use) are so numerous that it is 
surprising how any person, who had ever turned over the pages of the 
Novum Organum, should have been so unlucky as not to have lighted 
upon some of them. The two following will suffice for my present 
purpose. ‘In constituendo autem axiomate, forma inductionis alia 
quam adhuc in usu fuit excogitanda est. Inductio enim que pro- 
cedit per enumerationem simplicem res puerilis est et precario con- 
cludit. At inductio que ad inventionem et demonstrationem scien- 
tiarum et artium erit utilis, naturam separare debet per rejectionues 
et exclusiones debitas; ac deinde post negativas tot quot sufficiunt, 
super affirmativas concludere; quod adhuc factum non est, nec ten- 
tatum certe nisi tantummodo a Platone, qui ad excutiendas definitiones 
et ideas, hac certe forma inductionis aliquatenus utitur. Verum ad 
hujus inductionis sive demonstrationis instructionem bonam et legi- 
iimam, quamplurima adhibenda sunt, que adhue nullius mortalium 
cogitationem subiere: adeo ut in ea major sit comsumenda opera, 
quam adhuc consumta est in syllogismo. 4tque in hac certe induc- 
fione spes maxima sita est. | rm 

; Cogitavit et illud—restare inductionem tanquam ultimum 
et unicum rebus subsidium et perfugium. Verum et hujus nomen 
tantummodo notum esse: vim et usum homines hactenus latuisse.” 

That Bacon was neither acquainted with the Greek Philosophy, 
nor the language in which its precepts are conveyed, was stated, and 
the reasons for the statement given, in the second essay. ‘There is 
_. reason to believe that he did not know of the existence of such a word 
as ’Exaywy7 in the Greek language, and that his reference to Plato, 
who alone he says used to a certain degree his mode of induction, 
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had been occasioned by his finding the word inductio in the Latin 
translations. That induction never did and never can proceed upon 
a simple cnumeration is self-evident; for such enumeration never can 
lead to any conclusion, whether precariously or with certainty: and 
~he therefore calls that puerile which never had existence; and his 
idea of separating nature by proper rejections and exclusions, and 
after the negatives are cleared away to draw a conclusion from the 
aflirmatives left, amounts merely to saying in other words, that in 
forming propositions we must be careful to reject the false, and draw 
our conclusion from such as are true. Had it been true, as he asserts, 
that correct induction was not in general use until his time, how 
comes it that we have such models of correct reasoning, when he 
would have us believe that mankind were so ignorant as not to know 
how to form correct propositions? When he speaks of separating 
nature, he perhaps alludes to some process in chemistry, which will 
produce various combinations and appearances ad infinitum, and 
might continue to amuse triflers for thousands of centuries, were our 
earth so long to endure; but when he seriously tells us that none, . 
Plato excepted, had ever made the necessary rejections, and exclu- 
sions, in order to enable them to discover the truth or arrive at de- 
monstration, he manifests a degree of ignorance and assurance un- 
paralleled, and altogether disgusting. 

According to this doctrine, truth remained necessarily unknown 
until the time when Bacon began to teach what he had never learned, 
and, like his admirers of our times, to censure what he did not and 
they do not understand. It has already been shown, that although 
he very boldly censured Aristotle, and condemned the syllogism, he 
appears to have been altogether ignorant of the fact, that correct 
induction is necessary to the formation of every true syllogism, and 
consequently that true induction must have been known and used 
before the formal syllogism. Indeed his assertion that induction was 
merely known by name, and that until his time its power and use had 
remained unknown,—in other words, that men had no power or means 
of acquiring knowledge until he told them how to set about the task, 
—is in itself so glaringly false and so monstrously absurd, that it is 
astonishing it could have been entertained patiently for a moment by 
men of but ordinary acquirements and common observation. But let 
his admirers say what meaning they attach to his expression, ‘‘ Induc- 
tio, que ad inventionem et demonstrationem scientiarum et artium erit 
utilis, nafuram separare debet, &c.” Is it not clear that by the word 
natura he here meaus sensible objects; and yet he tells us that no 

man has used this analytic process, unless Plato in his doctrine of 
definitions and ideas, the proper subjects of a science purely intel- 
Tectual? Strange it must appear if we are to suppose that Plato only, 
of all men, used this really efficient mode of acquiring knowledge, 
that Aristotle, his most highly favored pupil for twenty years, and of 
whom his master speaks as the most highly cultivated genius he had 
ever known, a pure intelligence, vous kaGapes, should not have com- 
ve ‘ 
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prehended its excellence:—but the truth is that the assertion is 
hazarded without the smallest foundation; for every scholar knows 
that the reasoning of Aristotle is more strict, and his style more di- 
dactic thanPlato’s, and that, each having inview the discovery of truth, 
or real science, their manners are characteristically different. The 
whole passages upon which Mr. Stuart relies, as proving that the 
induction of Bacon was a process of reasoning entirely new—some- 
thing which he thinks deserves the title of a superior species of logic, 
—amounts, as has just been observed, in plain language to this, that 
true conclusions can only be drawn from true propositions. 

And now let us attend to the author’s proof that the éraywy) of 
Aristotle is entirely and essentially different from the induction of 
Bacon. ‘ That I may not (says he) be accused of resting my judg- 
ment entirely upon evidence derived from Bacon's writings, it may be 
proper to consider more particularly to what the induction of Aris- 
totle really amounted, and in what respects it coincided with that to 
which Bacon has extended the same name. 

‘* Our belief (says Aristotle in one passage) is in every instance 
founded either on syllogism or induction.” To which observation 
he adds in the same chapter, “‘ that induction is an inference drawn 
from all the particulars which it comprehends.”* It is manifest that 
upon this occasion Aristotle speaks of that induction, which Bacon, 
in one of the extracts quoted above, describes as proceeding by sim- 
ple enumeration; and which he therefore pronounced to be a puerile 
employment of the mind, and a mode of reasoning leading to uncer- 
tain conclusions.” 

The author proceeds to give from the works of Wallis an inference 
by induction thrown into the syllogistic form, which he says exposes 
the puerility and precariousness of such an argument. ‘‘ The induc- 
tion of Aristotle when considered in this light, is indeed a fit compa- 
nion for his syllogism, inasmuch as neither can possibly advance us a 
single step in the acquisition of new knowledge. How different from 
both is the induction of Bacon, which, instead of carrying the mind 
round in the same circle of words, leads it from the past to the fu- 
ture, from the known to the unknown?” When we read such a pas- 
sage as this, a question naturally arises, Did Aristotle in his reasonings 
arrive at the knowledge of the most sublime truths; and if he did, 
how came his pursuit to be successful, if his means were altogether 
unequal to the attainment of the object in view? ‘The matter comes 
to this issue :—if the censures of the Scotch metaphysicians be just, 
Aristotle was a poor driveller, who from his gross ignorance could 
not possibly write any thing deserving perusal ; if we admit that he was 
the most correct reasoner of ancient or modern times, and that: his | 
works contain more valuable information than is to be found in the — 
writings of any other man, we must conclude that the censures of 
these gentlemen proceed from ignorance. Mr. Stuart’s following 


* First Analytics, chap, xxiii. vol. i. p. 126. Edit. Du Val. 
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remarks, before, like a young Edinburgh lawyer, he arrives at the 
conclusion that ‘‘ enough and more than enough has been said, to 
show the validity of his assertion, that the induction of Bacon was not 
known to Aristotle,” render it necessary that to the import and true 
signification of the word "Eraywy? we again recur. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Stuart did not give the original of the 
passage from the 23d book of the first Analytics, which he thinks 
manifestly shows, that by éraywyy Aristotle means an induction by 
simple enumeration, which Bacon pronounces to be puerile ; because 
the chapters of Aristotle’s Analytics have been differently numbered 
by editors. The English quotation given by Mr. Stuart certainly has 
no equivalent passage in the Greek or Latin of Duval, 1 Analyt. 23 
chap. p. 126; but if it had, and the phrase éwaywy) éx xaOdXov fre- 
quently occurs, how shall we from that expression infer that Aris- 
totle’s induction proceeded by simple enumeration? The expression 
simply implies, that in forming propositions all the circumstances 
connected with the propositions must be carefully considered, to see 
that nothing superfluous (a fortiori nothing false) be admitted and 
nothing essentially necessary be left out. That it may not be said 
that this is extending the sense of Aristotle beyond what his words 
will bear, I refer to the following passage from the 23d chap. 1 Ana- 
jytics. A edit. Weckeli. Francofurti. 4to. 1577, in which he mi- 
nutely describes what steps are necessary to enable us to form just 
propositions. Xxerréov oby elre meprepyov etAnnrar, Kal €ire TOY 
dvaykaiwy mapadéderrrau’ Kat ro pev Oeréov rd O€ dpatperéor, Ews av 
EAOy res eis Tas dUW TpoTdces' avev ydp rovTwY, ovK eat dvayayeiV 
TOUS OYTWS HwTNUEVoUS Adyous. 

“We must therefore see, in forming propositions, whether any thing 
superfluous has been assumed, or any of those things absolutely 
necessary has been omitted ; and this last is to be assumed, and the 
other removed, until we arrive at the two propositions. For without 
these operations, it is impossible to arrive at a conclusion really just.” 

The passages that occur in the works of Aristotle, in which he lays 
it down as an incontrovertible axiom, that all our knowledge must in 
the first instance be derived from correct induction, are so numerous, 
that to quote the whole would be to copy over a very considerable 
part of his Analytics, and works comprehended under the title of Orga- 
non, as well as his Metaphysics. The passage already given directly 
proves that his idea of induction was correct, and has never been 
improved ujon: but as in the present day it is denied that what of 
necessity has ever been the first step towards the acquisition of know- 
jedge, was understood until the time of Bacon, it may not be impro- 
per to lay before the reader a few extracts, which, according to the 
common acceptation of words, establish the fact beyond contradiction, 
that in this instance no room for discovery was left to the moderns. 

Our senses, according to Aristotle, furnish our first elements of 
knowledge; and to form correct propositions is the first uecessary 
step towards science. If, therefore, any sense be wanting, the science 
depending upon the information to be derived from that sense must 
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also be wanting, seeing we acquire knowledge by induction or de- 
monstration. But demonstration relates to universals, and induction 
to the comparison of particulars ; so that it is impossible to form any 
true theory of universals unless by induction. Such is the general 
seuse of the following passage from the Analytica Posteriora, l.i. c. xix. 

@Pavepoy dé cal, Sre et res aloBnors éxhédoerev, dvayky Kal ‘Excorhpny 
tiva éxdedourévar, vy addvvaroy AaPeiw elrep pavOdvopey 7} éxaywyn, 
H drobdetEc. "Eore 0° f pév ’Amddeckts ék rev Kabddou' 4 8 éxaywyn €K 
TOY Kara pépos’ ddi’varoy Sé ra xaddov Oewpijcat ed py de “Exaywyis 
€rec Kal ra &£ "Agatpécews heydpeva, éorae de ’Exaywyiis yvoipma, éav 
tis BovAnrac yvwpysa rorety Ste Vrapyer éxdorw yéver Evra, Kal et fy 
xwpiotd éorw y rowWvde Exacrov'—érayOijvac bé pn) Exovras aticdnow, 
advvarov. Ter yap ca? éxaorov f AlcGnots* ob yap évdéyerat Aafetv 
avray émoripnv’ ore yap é« rev Kabddov avev ’Exaywyijs, ovre duct 
Tis exraywyns dvev Aicbjoeuws. 

These words leave no room for doubt whether the éraywyy of Aris- 
totle was merely a simple enumeration, as the followers of Bacon 
assert; and we also learn from this passage the true import of the 
word Theory, which by our modern philosophers is altogether mis- 
understood. Theory is a connected chain of reasoning from establish- 
ed facts—and these facts ascertained by induction—so that Theory 
must apply to all human knowledge: but at the present day it is 
fashionable to consider theory and hypothetical opinions as converti- 
ble terms, having no necessary connexion with experience. 

A consciousness of ignorance, or doubt according to Aristotle, 1s 
the first step towards knowledge—and Diacouus, in his prolegomena 
to the Epitome of his Logic, observes very concisely, that by frequently 
exercising our minds on subjects at first not understood, we arrive at 
science ; for without doubt, there would be no inquiry or investigation ; 
and without investigation, no discovery—-é« rod wodAdkts aropety- evro- 
pia yevvarar’ el py yap &mophoec res, or’ &v yévolrd wore Zyrnots. el dé 
pay Entice, odK dy wore evpor.—Had the Peripatetic philosophy been 
liable to the imputation of rashly assuming as true, conclusions not 
established by satisfactory evidence, Acaropfcat kadws éxee would not 
have been one of the chief precepts of their schools. But when we 
_ find Aristotle defining art to be the general comprehension of like 

things from many repeated conclusions of experience, we cannot 
doubt that the rejections and exclusions of his induction were correct ; 
and that the Exaywy7 of the ancients was indeed a process of reason- 
ing no less rigid in the formation of propositions than our modern 
induction. Tiverar yap Tey»), éray éx moddGyv rijs "Eprempias évvonpa- 
toy, Kabddov yévyrat rep ray dpolwv daddys. Metaphysics, lib.1. ¢.1. 


The writer of these sketches censures freely, what he conceives to 
be highly reprehensible, the attempt to disparage ancient philosophy, 
made by meu who admit their ignorance of the subject, and if they 
did not admit, would betray it in every sentence. Mr. Dugald Stuart 
tells us that Dr. Reid did not study the works of Aristotle he analysed 
for his friend Lord Kaimes, because he despised them, or words to that 
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effect; and with such an argument. we scarcely know bow to deal.: 
It is in effect saying, I have looked over these works of antiquity, I 
find I do not understand them, I! therefore hold them in contempt, 
and condemn them as useless. This is in fact the sum and substance 
of what the Scotch metaphysicians urge against the learning of ancient’ 
Greece. They will not take the pains necessary to understand it, 
and, like the fox in the fable, they call that unworthy of attainment, 


which, owing to their own want of capacity or exertion, 1s beyond 
their reach. 


VARIZ LECTIONES 
Ex MSto. Nn. 2. 32. Bibl. Publ. Cautab. 


“ScuoLtia Ex Manuscrirris Libris collecta in /Eschyli TRA- 
6@D1As tres. Prometheum. Septem apud Thebas. Persas. Ac- 
cesserunt his Emendationes quamplurime in easdem 'Tragcedias; 
quibus antiquissimus poeta mirifice Ulustratur, cum antea deprava- 
tissimus circumferretur. 


Typographus Lectori, S. D. 

Franciscus Robortellus Utinensis, cujus doctrina singularis om- 
nibus est perspecta, allectus nostrorum typorum elegantia ad nos 
transmisit Greecum commentarium in tres Auschyli tragcedias, quem 
ipse ex plurimis manuscriptis libris collegerat: eum igitur illius 
nomine tibi largimur, amice lector, speramusque pro tua singulari 
humanitate, te et illi qui tam preclaras explicationes collegit, et 
nobis, qui pulcherrimis bis typis excudimus, gratiam habiturum. | 
‘Magnum enim ex hoc libello capies fructum, in quo ne longior 
sim explicando; ilud unum summatim affirmo, cum antea et de- 
pravatus multis mendis, et obscurissimus esset hic poeta; facile 
hoc adjumento te omnia consecuturuam. Emendationes partim ex 
ipso commentario, et libris manuscriptis ipse Robortellus excerp- 
sit: partim suppeditate nobis sunt a Ludovico Castelvitreo Muti- 
nensi viro doctissimo ac nobilissimo, qui et ipse cum antiquis 
exemplaribus contulerat Tragoedias has tres; ody re 2v° epyouéven 
non temere dixit Homerus; animadvertes enim horum duorum 
insignlum virorum, qui animis inter se conjunctissimi sunt, opera, 
ac labore Aéschylum illustratum. In reliquas Trogccdaaeihil se 
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adhue nactos affirmarunt, quod in paucis exemplaribus vetustis 
descripte reperiantur; quod vitio majorum nostrorum, aut nimis 
acri potius judicio contigisse putamus: i, enim tres has magis 
admirati ay majoreque sp interpretati. Vale. Lutetia, 
MDXLIX.” : 

fSequuntur emendationum pagine 9, quarum singule duas 
columnas continent, et Stanleianas paginas magnitudine fere 
equant. Fuerunt initio, pp. 13, ut ex numeratione liquet: sed 
avulsa sunt duo folia, emendationes a Theb. 517. ad Pers. 482, ed. 
Pors. continentia. Amicus. | 


Emendationes ac Varietates Lectionum in Aischyli Tragediam 
que inscribitur Prometheus. 


Adverte, Lector, nos secutos numerum pagellarum Aldinarum. 
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Ep. dim pryybat para yoedve Pagella 58. B. 
Oialvou 0 ooo. Bapiow GAAoMEVCLITH 
TINTS, 


~ 


(Hance collationem, quam mihi in notitiam pertulit Amicus, opti- 
marum presertim lectionum sobole longe antecellere animadversu- 
ros alios zque ac me facile videbam; et non paginas solum, sed 
versus etiam non semel prave notatos ‘corrigere per se ipsos posse 
censebam. Meum enim solenne illud retinens, ut hoc monimen- 
tum ex omni parte integrum tuear, quz mutatione aut additione 
indigebant, ea ne attigi quidem, aut de iisdem quenquam admonen- 
dum putavi. In hoc tamen rectene an secus sentiam, tu, lector 
benevole, causa cognita dijudicabis. T.-K.] 


MISCELLANEA CLASSICA. 


No. IV. . XXXIIT. p. 39.] 


I. IN a note of Brunck’s on Soph. Ant. 573, dyav ye AuTreis, Kal ov, 
kai 70 ody Aéyos, the following words oceur: < TO ooV AEéxos non valet 
nuptie tue, sed nuptie quas crepas, ro bro cou OvOMAS) EVO Aéxos, ut 
bene Scholiastes exprimit. Sic El. 1110. obs oida rv ofy Khor". Phi- 
loct. 1251. roy ody ob rap g6Bor. Eurip. Heracl. 285. ro ody yap 
“Apyos ov déd0ux’ éyw.” Perhaps this may serve to illustrate an expres- 
sion in the Second Epistle of St. Peter, iii. 14, rov bé gdBor abrér pu) 
goPnfijre, pndé rapayxOijre: ‘timorem, quem isti vobis incutere vo- 
lunt.” I know not whether an expression in a passage of Livy, to be 
cited hereafter for a different purpose, may be considered as parallel : 
‘nihil ad vocem cujusquam terroremve motus, in Quirinalem collem 
pervenit.” 


IY. “The women (of Thebes), hah Du Loir praises for their 
beauty, are secluded with greater care than those of any other Gre- 
cian city.” Quarterly Review, No. XXXIII. p. 205, Art. Dr: Clarke’s 
‘Travels. The reviewer adds, that this peculiarity is mentioned also 
-by ancient authors. For the beauty of the women -alluded to in the 
first part of the sentence, we have also ancient testimony. Adi 6é 
yuvaixes TOY Onfaiwy TOUS pey eben Topelas, pvOpois, evoynpovéorarat 
re kal eUrpeméorara Trav év TH ‘EXAAOe yuvakdv. Maprupei Lopoxdfs. 


» OfBas Aéyets poe Tots [ras] mwvAats emrasropous, 
ov 6)) povoy rikrovoy ai Ovnrat Oeous. 


Dicearchus de Statu Grecie. I owe the above citation to Brunck, 
Soph. Fragm. Incert. XCIX. 


III. Brunck, in his edition of Sophocles, has a long note on El. 1393, 
apxadroura marpos eis €dwkca. He might have quoted a parallel ex- 
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pression im Thue. VILL. 29, where the writer is Speaking of Iasus, the 
seat of the rebel Amorges: waXatdzAouror yap tv TO ywptoy. 


IV. The following anecdote occurs in Sir John Carr’s Travels in 
Spain: “A young man who was intended for holy orders, and ae 
had distinguished himself in the defence of Gerona, made his way 
through the hostile force to Tarragona, for the purpose of being 
ordained by the archbishop. As soon as the ceremony was over, he 
returned back, passed unobserved by the enemy into the besieged 
city, and resumed his station in defending it to the last extremity.” 
p- 292. In the British Review, to which I owe this citation, this act of 
courage is compared to that of the Roman Senate putting up to auction 
the ground on which Hannibal was encamped. It bears a closer re- 
semblance to an exploit recorded in Livy, V. 46. performed during the 
siege of the Capitol by the Gauls. ‘‘ Sacrifictum erat statum in Qui- 
rinali colle genti Fabize. Ad id faciendum C. Fabius Dorso, Gabino 
cincfu, sacra manibus gerens, quum de Capitolio descendisset, per 
medias hostium stationes egressus, nihil ad yocem cujusquam terro- 
remve motus, in Quirinalem collem pervenit: ibique omnibus solenni- 
ter peractis, eAdem revertens, similiter constanti vultu graduque, satis 
sperans propitios esse deos, quorum cultum ne mortis quidem metu 
prohibitus deseruisset, in Capitolium ad suos rediit: seu attonitis 
Gallis miraculo audaciz, seu religione etiam motis, cujus haudquaquam 
negligens est gens.” Liv. ut supra. 


Y. To the instances of metrical lines adduced in former Numbers, 
may be added the following, for the last of which the writer is in- 
debted to a friend : 


od péudopar, painy dv. “Adda rots repi— Plat: Crit. 12. 
KapTous rpépovca ro kparotvre NapPavery. Xen. (Ec. v. 7. 
dijdov yap éore ros OdvvGious, dr¢-— Dem. Olynth. 1. 
TATELVOY, OVOE TiS TOAEWS aVatLoY. Dem. Cor. 31, ad fin. 


VI. The use of @paxov, éxpaboy, &c. among the early Greeks is 
similar to that of cruds for curds, brust for burst, (Dan. brast) among 
some of the provincials of our own country. 


VII. Longinus (sliv. p. 165, Toup.) writes: ‘Oxot b€ tov éxd- 
grou TOUS Bobs on Geovs Soe dea PpaBevovar, kai addorpiwy Ojpat Ba- 
varwy, kat évédpar &cabyxov, k. Tt. A. The latter part of this passage is 
perhaps a poetical quotation, standing originally thus: 

, &ddorpiwy Oijpar Oavdrwr, évédpat dsabyker. 
‘So in Xen. Che. iv, duals poe doxeis, En, O Kipe, ebdaiuwy evar 


dyatos yup av drip evduipovets’ the cenclusion easily resolves itself 
into the form of a tragic yvepn: 


eivat' “yabos yap ov dvip ebdaporegis. 
VUI. The following passage of Homer, Il. Y. 
VOL. XVII. el, Jl, NO. XXXIV. 2 4. 
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we py ot Drepbe 
yaiay dvapphtcce Tlocedbdwy évoctyOur, 
dikia &¢ Ovynroicr kal dbavaro.or pavein 
opepbadeé’, evpwevra 


is thus translated by Cowper: 


lest Neptune, o’er his head 
Shatt’ring the vaulted earth, should wide disclose 
To mortal and immortal eyes his realm 

Of horror, thirst, and woe. 


1 quote this on account of a curious error into which the translator has 
fallen: finding the word eipwevra rendered, in the Latin version, by 
“‘senta situ,” he has mistaken the latter word for ‘‘ siti,” and trans- 
lated accordingly. 


IX. Perhaps the idea of Cowper’s fable of the Nightingale and the 
Glow-worm was suggested by a well-known Greek epigram on the 
Nightingale devouring the Grasshopper, of which a version may be 
seen among the translations at the end of his third volume. 


X. The American grants of land to new citizens remind us of the 
complaint of the soldiers in Tacitus, Ann. i. 17, ‘‘trahi diversas in 


terras, ubi per nomen agrorum, uligines paludum, et inculta montium 
accipiant.” 


XI. There is a class of Greek feminine names of places ending in 
ovea or oveca, which have been somewhat indiscriminately spelt with 
a single and a double c. As they are mostly, if not all, derived from 
adjectivés in oecs or ovs, it would perhaps be as well to write them 
uniformly with a double ¢, except where reason can be alleged to the 
contrary: thus, ’Apycvotocate (dpywdevra Kaperpor, Il. B. 656), Oi- 
vovscat, LKorotcoa, Teryrovaca, Apipovaca, &c. Mapadovea, from its 
similarity to Mapadey, might be allowed to retain its single o. In edi- 
tions and manuscripts, there is a similar variety of spelling where a pro- 
per name occurs containing ¢ in its terminating syllable. Thus MéAaca 
aud Mddaeoa, Hapvacos and Idpvacaos, Epecds and ’Epecods, Tevpinods 
and Tevynoods, Supaxodcae and Lvpaxoiacat, “Iadvaos and “lad\vacos, 
and even HHe\X\ordyvncos, WeXordynoos, and IleXordvynacos. So 
Meonvice and Meoojveor. The island Lampedosa was, perhaps, Aap- 
werooa; unless Ariosto’s orthography, Lipadusa, should incline us 
rather to fix upon Aczadoioca (sc. Nerddwy tANONS). 


XII. A writer in the Quarterly Review (No. XXIX. p. 252, art. 
Malcolm’s Persia) remarking on the propensity of ‘all rude nations, 
and the vulgar of every age and country,” to ascribe their popular 
customs and monuments of antiquity to those heroes of history with 
whom they are best acquainted, observes, “To Solomon every un- 
claimed act of magnificence or wisdom is ascribed by the modern 
Arabs; and to Jemsheed, the Solomon of the Guebres, the establish- 
ment of their ancient customs would be attributed without any very 
scrupulous examination into the agreement of dates and circum- 
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stances.” Thus ‘‘in the south of Scotland, any work of great labour 
and antiquity is ascribed either to the agency of Auld Michael,” (Mi- 
chael Scott the wizard), ‘ of Sir William Wallace, or of the Devil.” 
Notes to the Lay of the Last Minstrel, p. 253. Thus also, according 
to the Hon. Mr. Douglas on the Modern Greeks, the celebrated 
remains of Grecian architecture are uniformly ascribed by the vulgar 
to some imaginary Constantine.—He says, that a monk, who conducted 
himself and his friends arouud the scenery of Thermopyle, told them 
that it was celebrated for the death of a giant named Leonidas. 


XII. Hooke, in a note relating to the secular games of the Romans 
(Rom. Hist. Book iv. c. 12.) speaking of the difference of opinion 
maintained among critics, as to whether these games were celebrated 
every 100 er every 110 years, states, that neither of these periods 
was much attended to. Yet, by making a conjectural selection from 
the various. periods of celebration given by him from ancient writers, 
we shall arrive at a tolerable degree of regularity. Thus: 


The first were celebrated U. C. - 298 
The second - - - - - 408 
The third - - * - - 518 
The fourth - . - - - - 608 or 629 
The fifth . - - - - 738 
The sixth - - - - - 800 
The seventh - - - - ~ 841 
The eighth - - > - . 957 
The ninth ~ - - - - - 1000 
The tenth - - - - ean Gy 4 


Arranging together the periods distant by 110 or 200 years, we 
have 298, 408, 518, 628, 738; 408, 608; 800, 1000; 957, 1157. 
It is easy to conceive that the true period of the celebration might 
have been a matter of dispute; that different opinions might predo- 
minate at different times, and that this discrepancy might affect the 
celebration of the solemnity. Thus 298, 408, &c. would agree with 
the period of 110 years; 957 and 1157 with that of 100. The date 
1000, which comes between the two last, may be accounted for on 
the supposition that the emperor Philip, under whom the games of 
that year were celebrated, was a partisan of the last-mentioned opinion, 
and that he reckoned, not from the year 298, but from the year 100, 
in which, according to this calculation, the first festivity ought to 
have taken place; or perhaps from 300; which would account also 
for the date 800. Or the circumstance of its being the thousandth 
year of Rome might induce Philip to disregard the common 
calculations. This again might be treated as an irregularity by 
Honorius, under whom the last secular games, those of 1157, were 
performed ; the date of which was perhaps calculated according to 
the same period, but from a different epoch, viz.957. Whether the 
games were celebrated in 608, or 628, or both, I am at a loss to de- 
cide. We are told, that they were sometimes renewed within a less 
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period than either 100 or 110 years by the emperors, for purposes of 
‘their own, under pretence of false calculations; but the nearness of the 
two dates above mentioned renders the supposition, as applied to this 
case, very improbable. There is little less than 200. years’ difference 
between 608 and 800; little more than 100 between 738 and 841; 
little more than 110 between 841 and 957. These observations are 
merely thrown out as conjectural possibilities; 1 know not whether 
they are likely to afford any light to future investigators. 


XIV. In the eulogy of Simon the son of Onias, Eccles. chap. 1. vv. 
6, 7, it is said, ‘“‘ He was as the morning star in the midst of a cloud, 
and as the moon at full: as the sun shining upon the temple of the 
Most High.” Perhaps the emphasis of the latter simile may be illus- 
trated from the following passage of Josephus, descriptive of the ex- 
terior of the temple: Tai ypuvcot oriBapots xexaduppévos wavrdber, 
tro Tas rpwrov davarohas Tupwoecrarny amémahrAey abyiy, Kal TOY 
Pra@opévwr ideiy ras bers Howep tAcakais akriow améorpede. Jos. de 
Bell. Jud. v. 14. Josephus, it is true, is here speaking of Herod’s tem- 
ple; but it is possible, that even before his time the exterior of the 
temple might be overlaid with some material, though not of equal cost- 
liness, yet of sufficient splendor to justify the above allusion. We 
are told that the spies, whom Cortes sent to make observations on the 
city of Mexico, were so struck with the dazzling exterior of the walls, 
that they ran back exclaiming, ‘‘ that the walls were made of silver.” 


XV. The following expressions, in Bailey’s Hieroglyphics, struck 
the writer as of doubtful Latinity: Primum per te sufficerent, 
p- 12, 15: docerentur, p. 13, 3: accommodatius, p. 13, penult.: 
percipiamus joined with contemplemur, p. 14, paragr. 1, I. ult.: 
fuit, p. 15, 3—16, 13—19, 7—-26, 13—28, 8—49, antepenult.—6], 
-ult.: videbit, p. 15,7: posse, p. 18, not. 1. penult.: dum, p. 20, an- 
-tepenult.: coluerunt, p. 25, 1: fieret, p. 25, 11: videret, p. 26, 6: 
the order of the words, p. 28, 2: an, &c. p. 35, 7, seqq.: contineri, 
p- 58, penult.: probabile, p. 39, 10: solere, p. 39, 13: potuit, p. 45, 
4: quando, p- 58, not. 4, 1.1: est, p. 64, 2: communem, p. 33, not. 
1. 15: subjiciam, p.71, not. 1. 8, The diction of this essay appears to 
be in a great measure an imitation of that of Cicero, with an intermix- 
ture of Terentian phrases and commentatorial Latin. The prefatory 
epistle is particularly Ciceronian. 

XVI. Mr. Franks, in his prize Essay on the Magi and the Star in the 
East, among other ancient traditions relative to the disappearance of 
‘the star, mentions the following; ‘The account given by Gregory of 
Tours surpasses every other in boldness and improbability; accord- 
ing to him it was precipitated into a pit, being there invisible to all, 
except the pure in heart. Yet this strange tradition was prevalent in 
the time of Maundrell, to whom the identical pit was shewn.” And 
he refers to Calmet in Matt. il. and Spanheim, Dub. xxvii. 9, and to 
“Maundrell’s Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 87. ed. 1707. 
Moore, in his Lalla Rookh, relates a stratagem of the impostor of 
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Khorassan, the hero of one of his stories, which may be recounted in 
the words of d’Herbelot, as quoted by him in a note: “Il amusa pen- 
dant deux mois le peuple de la ville de Nekhscheb en faisant sortir 
toutes les nuits du fonds d’un puits un corps lumineux semblable a 
la Lune, qui portoit sa lumiére jusqu’a la distance de plusieurs milles.”” 
And. in another note, ‘“ According to Richardson, the miracle is per- 
petuated in Nekscheb. ‘ Nakshab, the name of a city in Transoxiana, 
where they say there is a well, in which the appearance of the moon 
is to be seen night and day.’” 'These appearances may be accounted 
for, as I have somewhere seen one of the kind accounted for, from 
physical causes. 


XVII. Mr. Hughes, in the notes to his prize poem of Belshazzar’s 
Feast, speaks of the walls of Babylon having served as an enclosure for 
game to the kings of Parthia about the end of the 4th century (p. 48) ; 
and again, of the palace of the Parthian monarchs having been built 
by Chosroes in the beginning of the 6th century. For Parthian quere 
Persian. 


XVIII. In Hsch. Pers. Xerxes is called ypucovdpov yeveds ioddeos pas. 
I know not whether the meaning of the epithet xpvcovdpov is to be 
illustrated by a passage quoted by Southey in the notes to the Curse of 
Kehama (vol. i. p. 153.) from Symes’s Ava: ‘‘ Every thing belonging to 
the soverign of Ava has the addition of shoe, or golden, annexed to it; 
even his majesty’s person is never mentioned but in conjunction with 
this precious metal. When a subject means to affirm that the king 
has heard any thing, he says, ‘it has reached the golden ears ;’ he 
who has obtained admission to the royal presence has been cat the 
golden feet.’ The perfume of otto of roses, a nobleman observed one 
day, ‘‘ was an odour grateful to the golden nose.” 


XIX. Thereisa characteristic feature in Virgil’s Georgics, which Ihave 
not seen noticed elsewhere. It is the recurrence of a particular orna- 
ment, which we may call accumulation ; a succession of brilliant parti- 
culars, poured forth one after another without intermission, and produ- 
cing the effect usually caused by a number of small beauties rapidly 
following one another. Such are the descriptions of the invention of arts 
and sciences, of the storm, of the symptoms of a storm, and of the 
prodigies which accompanied the death of Cesar, in the first book ; of 
spring, of the creation of the world, and of the pleasures of a country 
life, in the second; of a horse-race, of the life of the Scythians, and 
of the pestilence, in the third; and many other passages. I have 
heard the same species of beauty noticed in Homer, and the conclu- 
sion of the 12th Iliad adduced as an instance of it; the description of 
the Messiah ascending his chariot in the 6th book of Paradise Lost, 
was also cited as a passage of the same kind. 


XX. In a former number, a passage from Josephus (Bell. Jud. vi. 


1. 5.) was quoted as parallel to the following, in Dryden’s Absalom 
and Achitophel : 


/ 
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A fiery soul, that, working out its way, 
Fretted the pigmy body to decay, 
And o’erinform’d the tenement of clay. 


A writer in the European Magazine (Aug. 1808), has quoted the 
following passage of Shakspeare, as containing a similar idea to Dry- 
den’s : | | 

Th’ incessant care and labor of his mind 

Hath wrought the mure that should confine it in 

So thin, that life breaks through, and will break out. 
Shakspeare, 2d Part of Henry IV. act iv. scene 4. 


The exclamation of Ajax in Sophocles (72 Oavare, Oavare, x. 7. A.) 
was quoted in apposition with the lines of Milton, “ And over them 
triumphant Death his dart,” &c. In Rev. ix. 19, we read— And in 
those days shall men seek death, and shall not find it; and shall wish 
to die, and sleep shall flee from them.” 
XXI. I crave the reader’s indulgence for the following attempts 
in Greek verse. 
1, John Gilpin was a citizen 
Of credit and renown; 
A trainband captain eke was he 
Of famous London town. 
Tada adr’ av res Aovdiyns kdelvy wodet 
valwy avip, Uxapxos aoreiov orparod, 
Tatrivos, éumdporoww évdozos péra. 
2. Ilias Minor; sive, Pugna Critico-Poetica. 
Horrida Romuleum certamina pango duellum. Ennjus. 
Mijviv cede Oecd Kat ovetdea xpirixod avdpos,* 
Mopov 6°, Os dpeoty joww émioraro Kadoy aeiderv® 
ot wokéum EvvéBnoav decxedins wept haLys- 
Ein’ aye, Motcd, re ovyypagéas Evvénce payecdar; 
BiBrLoy axperdpvBor, 6 dx opéva Mapov épexOe, 
PadrAov puv wuKwoitew dveidecty, dore A€éovTa, 
dv wore 0) Adwy peydarn ts, je PeAeuvar, 
wrHE, ddivov 0 Aynoe KuAWSdpevos Tepl yarKg" 
as rove Mwpov Obupoy évi ori bec. Cpovoer" 
6xOycas §’dpa eire pos Ov peyadsjropa Oupdr* 
7Q por eyo, dre pe Lkorins & Avepoéoans 
pébe kaxov, rarpn pan’ éouxws Hepoerde?, 
ovridavds* péddet dé 7’ eXedOepov ovros” Epwra 
ots €ptar deopoiow: éyw & & Mednroto 
elpe wadachs onépp’, dvdpwr é aixpnrawr 
TP ovis por Exndros érevéerar' abrap 6 wavras 
aivec dracBaXdinor péver 8 ei 54 py edow 


* «pirixod avdpds; Ignoscent, opinor, Critici, si nomen eorum gentile, pro 
metri convenientia, producam. 
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ziaivecOat, raya key arohéocerat é epyov dowijs. 
rg Kotpal por maa ohoiaro, 706 yuvatkes, 
ei al pey hoBys ¢ dmoraboopae ovdé KaKOY ot 
axnaer, or’ ék doxou aléy axovricery peveaisey 
eihupévos vededn’ év yap padet abrov odécow." 

*H pa, cat és  mOdepov mpoxahéagaro KpUTeKov aivoy® 
ais’ dpa Kperewds aivos dvyvaro’ toict & apeoke 


Kopp evi pire Lup Prnpévar aihAnAoliv. 


Te pey éretra poripey dpnpdres aimaroerrt 
Piarnv és wéd.0v, érapos & Exer’ duorepoiiv 
duoyerys’ "Eparw dé voncaro Sia bedwy, 

«ipa & “AOnvainy érea mrepdervra mpoonvoa: 


7H pey 7) poe raida pido, bea 6Pprpordrpn, 
oppiaye’ és ONE pov mpordacoper abrap éuol Kip 
axvura év aribecar’ Aeoiar yup eixedos avdiy 
Zort, Oeoiat dé Kijpa, Kat iepdecoay dowiy" 
avd’ &idXov réws TOaaov odupolpny” kéXerat 6é 
pucal pv Bupds* ov prev ék movov dpyadeoto 
viov Aaepréw rahame(pioy eLerdwoas” 
ris vv pot sue gory dydacera dvép’ dowd ; 


Thy 8 jpeiBer’ € éreira Dec yAavedmes "AGhyn 
"H pada 6) Kal épot ydos ein, wove Mote, 
avdpos dropOiuévov mokuTpHypovos, Os Tept TarTOY 
éore Te, Kal wavrecoty dvaorerat, of prev OmNdot 
wodAol vatovar 2Korin €ve momahoeaan 
ol Tao gurakny € ez avy ypapeecaty Exovoey, 
ciAAorpious dé Kakoiow emeuxopievoe yavowyra. 
GX’ et cot re pédet, oper? Kapos yap erecyec. 
. To pév dp’ ds cizotca: dr’ oipayd0er carasirny. 
Mapos 8é rpéros mpocedwvee Kpirikoy avdpa’ 
"Evyyvs dnp, os éue BAdWer, wodAovs dé Kal adAdods, 
Bupova re dvrifeov, kal dpipova Moyyopepaior: 
rev oios zpdaTnaa’ av 8 dOpoa rayr’ droricets. 
Tov dé Kadnddvos Gpovepdrepos dyrioy niea’ 
“Hows, ovk &Gos é éoriv, at év Ykorin yeyaaow, 
avriBiows éréeoou évioceper, cde paxerBat. 


“Qs paro* rov dé Badeiv Maépos poripy MTEPOEVTL 
Gpyuror Kai key Eravae ypagiis, et ju py AGiyn 
pice Taptorapévn, podtPov & éxreW aro know. 
av’rap ’A@nvainy std "Epara édck@mes* 


Totor maprav éoley, dre paxeoaiar’, dordor. 
“Os Paro peldnaey de Gea yRavedires ‘AGjyn. 
Mapoy & av Padéey wppngaro KpITEKos avnp* 
kai viv Erepy’ (ov yap y’ Gduov mpoenKe Bédepvor), 


« 8r° ek Adxou alév dkovrifew peveatver EiAuuévos vepedfi. Scilicet quod anonyme 
scribebat. 
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adn ’Epare wepiBn, worBor & &kAeW’ dro Kndov. 
Mapos 8 éppiynoer* 6 8, ei éreorv réy’ tdotro, 
oxénrero’ mavra yup év Lorin Ppdror duddorovew" 
s A A ~ Lond / 9. 3s ~ 
GANA E GH ANOH peodtBou Bapos ovx érBetvac. 
gered inthe x , f CaN 4 

Kai vu Kev I] Eupéeoor ovvédpapor, ne poréBd@ 
avOi véov* Tocon yap erijy Epis aporépwher” 

b) 9 \ 8 , a) s 
et pn "AOhrn, Tardt weptddelcac’, "Epare re, 
TapoTiTHy, Pudakecow Eorkviae TOAUTALS,* 
Kidd’ dyoy éx wediov' rerédearo Oé Epyov” Apynos.” 


XXII. The following are a continuation of the parallel passages. 


Crimine quo merui juvenis, placidissime Divim, 
Quove errore miser, donis ut solus egerem, 
Somne, tuis? Tacet omne pecus, volucresque, ferzeque, 
Et simulant fessos curvata cacumina somnos, 
Nec trucibus fluviis idem sonus; occidit horror 
/Equoris, et terris maria acclinata quiescunt. Stat. Sylv. 
oo ; thrice did the Sun 
Cheer all the world but me, thrice did the Moon 
With silent and bewitching darkness give 
A pause of rest to every thing but Aphron. 
The fish, the beasts, the birds, the smallest creature, 
And the most despicable, snor’d securely. 
The aguish head of every tree by Holus 
Was rock’d asleep, and shook as if it nodded. 
The crooked mountains seem’d to bow and slumber, 
The very rivers ceas’d their daily murmurs; 
Nothing did wake, but the pale Moon, and f, 
Paler than she. Cowley’s Love’s Riddle, act iv. sc. 7. 
Ferro atque audacia via est, quamvis per confertos hostes. 
Liv, xxii. 50. 


Ferro rumpenda per hostes 
Est via, qua globus ille virfim densissimus urget: 
Hac vos et Pallanta ducem patria alta reposcit. 

Virg. Ain. x. 372. 
Eipwrds p’ édOdvra, Gea, edv; Hom. Od. E. 
Extemplo Turni sic est affata sororem ‘A 
Diva Deam. Virg. Ain, xu, 138. 


4, A ship is termed ‘horse of the floods.” Lord Kaimes, Sketches, 
p- 156, speaking of the figures of Icelandic poetry. 


2 puadxeroi—morinras. Angl. Bow-street officers. : ; 

2 The laws of the digamma have not been accurately observed in this 
somposition: those who are dissatisfied with the omission, will, we hope, by 
proper corrections, restore the true reading in the requisite places. The cir- 
cumstances of the story also, we believe, are not narrated with perfect his- 
torical accuracy: how far the licence of poetry justifies the deviation, we 
leave the readey to determine. 


6. Abde caput, Benace, tuo et te conde sub amne, 
Victrices nec jam deus interlabere lauros. 
Fracastorius, Syph. i. 
Nec qui late, Benace, ad odora 
Porrigeris nemora, et densam interlabere laurum. 
| Parkes, Trip. ap. Mus. Crit. tom. i. 
7. yvvatkds oy dovrevpa, po) KWTADE pe. Soph. Ant. 756. 
Degen’rate man! 
Thou woman’s property! what mak’st thou here? 
: Dryd. En. v. 
$s cuperem ipse parens spectator adesset. 
Virg. En. x. 443. 
Sic videor duro posse placere patri. 
Ipse necis cuperem nostre spectator adesset. 
Ov. Ep. Can. Mac. 
9. Falsus erit testis, vendet perjuria summa 
Exigua Juv. Sat. xiv. 218. 
When perjury, that heaven-defying vice, 
Sells oaths by tale, and at the lowest price. 
Cowper, Table Talk. 
10. Alea turpis, 
Turpe et adulterium mediocribus ; hec eadem illi 
Omnia cum faciant, hilares nitidique vocantur. Juv. Sat. x1. 
that confident address, 
Those habits of profuse and lewd expense, 
That scorn of all delights but those of sense, 
Which, though in plain plebeians we condemn, 
With so much reason all expect of them. 
Cowper's Tirocinium. 
wR ———_ ——- tum cardine tellus 
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= 


obdé ri py xiv 

= ’ , 2 ft ery & 1 ae 
ynayv weuTopwy éeriPalveper, al? adds trot 
dvdpace ylyvovrat 


Hom. Od, A. 


‘ 
Od ct poe Toca Soin, dca Papabds re Kdvs Te, 
ovdé Kai ws Ere Oupdy epov reicer ’“Ayapépvor, 
amply y and wacay épol ddéuevar Ouparyéa hwSny. Hom. I). I. 
Kaé pw’ odre pedcyAwooos weovs 
éraodatoty Oéd£et, orepeds 7’ 
ovror areas triéas, 760 yw 
Karapnviuow, mply av €& dypiwy 
déopwy yadton, ToLvas Te Tivery 
rio8 aixias é0eAjsn. Asch. Proni. 179, ed. Blomf. 


Subsedit, veteremque jugis nutantibus Alpes 


Discussere nivem. Lucan. 1. 532. 


". 
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Dire earthquakes rent the solid Alps below, 
And from their summits shook th’ eternal snow. 
Dryd. Georg. i. 
The original is simply “ insolitis tremuerunt motibus Alpes.” 
So Statius: 


trepidavit humus, motusque Citheron 
Antiquas dedit ire nives. — Stat. Theb. iil. 37. 


AsI have noticed an unauthorised addition of Dryden's to the text 
of Virgil, I may observe, that the line inthe 6th Ecl. 


And through the matted grass the liquid gold shall creep, 


is not in the original. ‘There is a more ludicrous interpolation in the 
8th Aneid. Virgil says, 


—__-__——— passimque armenta videbant 
Romanoque foro et lautis mugire Carinis. 361. 


Which Dryden thus improves: 


Once oxen low’d, where now the lawyers bawl. 


12. Vilis Europe, pater urget absens, 
Quid mori cessas? potes hac ab orno 
Pendulum zona bene te secuta e- 
lidere collum. Hor. Lib. iti, Od. 27, 1. 57. 


Mammon, in Cumberland’s Calvary, tempting Judas Iscariot to de- 
stroy himself, says: 


Behold 

This cord, a relic of thy Master’s bonds ; 

A legacy most opportunely left 

To heal thy cares, and recompense thy love: _ 

It tied his limbs: ‘let it encase thy throat. Calvary, B. vi. 


13. Claudian thus describes the deity of the Po rising from his 
stream, on the news of the defeat of Alaric: 


Dixerat: ille caput madidis sublime fluentis 

Extulit, et totis lucem spargentia ripis 

Aurea roranti micuerunt cornua vultu. - - = - 

Fultaque sub gremio celatis nobilis astris 

AEtherium probat urna decus. - - - - - - - - 

Sic fatus, Ligures Venetosque erectior amnes 

Magna voce ciet. Frondentibus humida ripis 

Colla levant, pulcher Ticinus, et Addua visu 

Cerulus, et velox Athesis, tardusque meatu 

Mincius, i inque novem consurgens ora Timavus. 

Claud. vi. Cons. Hon. 160. 
So Pope in Windsor Forest, commemorating the general pacification 
of Europe: 
In that blest moment from his oozy bed 
Old father Thames advanc’d his rev’rend head: 
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His tresses dropt with dews, and o’er the stream 
His shining horns diffus’d a golden gleam: 
Grav’d on his urn appears the moon, that guides 
His swelling waters, and alternate tides: - - => 
Around his throne the sea-born brothers stood, 
Who swell with tributary urns his flood: 
First, the fam’d authors o¢ his ancient name, 
The winding Isis, and the fruitful Thame: 
The Kennet swift, for silver eels renown’d : 
The Loddon slow, with verdant alders crown’d ; 
Cole, whose dark streams his flow’ry islands lave ; 
And chalky Wey, that rolls a milky wave: 
The blue transparent Vandalis appears, &c. 

Pope’s Windsor Forest. 


For the similarity (or rather imitation) in the first lines of these two 
passages, I am indebted to a friend; as also for the words of a passage 
from Tasso, which will hereafter be quoted. 


14. 


—— 


Sulphure 


et Nar vitiatus odoro 


Claud. Cons. Prob. et Olyb. 256. 


And hoary Albula’s infected tide 
Q’er the warm bed of smoking sulphur glide. 
Addison, Letter from italy. 


Sic fatus, croceis rorantes ignibus hortos 
Ingreditur, vallemque suam, quai flammeus ambit 
Rivus, et irriguis largum jubar ingerit herpis. 
Claud. de Ladd. Stilich. ii. 467. 


A similar fiction occurs in Southey’s Thalaba. 


A Fount of Fire, that in the centre play’d, 
Spread all around its wond’rous rivulets, 
And warm’d the garden with the heat of life. 
Thalaba, Book x. 


e s * . = a = 
16. & (vitia scilicet) ofrw yaderés apyer réy avOpwrwy, Wy ay éxt- 
cparijowo.r, dol’, Ews pev ay cpaow Barras atrovs vai dvvapévous epya- 
x BY 
Zecbar, dvaykacover dépew, & &v abrol épydowrra’ éredav O& abrovs 
y v ~ 4 
advvarous atoOwrrar dvras épyaceoBar dia 70 yijpas, &todeimovaL TouTOUS 
ye foe 3 Ss z mS § , ow X : Ce 
kaxés ynpackery, GANos 0 ad mepwyrat Sovdrots ypHobat. en, Gicon. 


4, 29; 


This has some resemblance to the thought of Gray: 


Light they disperse, and with them go 
The summer friend, the flatt’ring foe ; 
By vain Prosperity receiv’d, 
To her they pay their vows, and are again believ’d. 
Gray’s Hymn to Adversity. 


17. Statius, in his Achilleid, thus describes the effect produced on 
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Achilles by the sight of the armour which Ulysses exhibited before 


him: 


At ferus Eacides radiantem ut cominus orbem 
Celatum pugnis sevis et forte rubentem 
Bellorum maculis, acclinem et conspicit hastam, 
Infremuit —— 
Ut leo, materno cum raptus ab ubere mores 

Accepit, pectique jubas, hominemque vereri 

Edidicit, nullasque ruit nisi jussus in iras, 

Si semel adverso radiavit lumine ferrum, 

Yt jurata fides, domitorque inimicus; in illum 

Prima fames, timidoque pudet seryire magistro. 

Ut vero accessit propius, luxque emula vultum 

Reddidit, et similem tandem se vidit in auro, 

Horruit, erubuitque simul. —— Stat. Achill. i. 


ee 


So Tasso, describing Rinaldo’s emotions at the sight of armour, 
displayed before him by Ubaldo, compares him to a war-horse roused 
from habituai indolence by the sound of a trumpet; and then pro- 


ceeds: 


Hamlet. 


Intanto Ubaldo oltra ne viene, e ’1 terso 
Adamantino scudo ha in Jui converso. 


Egli al lucido scudo il guardo gira ; 
Onde si specchia in lui qual siasi, e aoe 
Con delicato culto adorno, spira 
Tutto odore e lascivie il crine e ’] arto’ 
E’1 ferro (il ferro aver non cl’ altro mira 
Dal troppo lusto effeminato acanto) 
Guernito é si, ch’ inutile ornamento 
Sombra, non militar fere ornamento. 

Gierus. L. Canto xvi. st. 2 


OL. 478 wpehy ors ris Pvpacoe KEYMEVOY 5 ‘ 
IS. xeivows 6 TUuPos dvaruxay 6 6 obs apis. 
OL. xavev Oeov ris rovrd y’ ay yvopyn padoc. 


Soph. Ckd. Col. 401. 


There’s ne’er a villain, dwelling in all Denmark, 
But he’s an arrant knave. 


Horatio. There needs no ghost, my lord, come from the grave 


19. 


To tell us this. Shakspeare, Hamlet. 


~ queis modo liberi 
Festo choreas agmine plausimus, 
Delphines insultant plateis, 
Et vacuas spatiosa cete 
Ludunt per aulas, ac thalamos pigree 
Pressere phoce, —_———_— Casim. 


Stanlew Note quedam in Callimachum. 36) 


and in their palaces, 
Where luxury late reign’d, sea-monsters whelp'd 
And stabled. Milton, Par. L. Book xi. 
20. Alterno redeunt choro 
Risus et Gemitts, et madidis prope 
Sicci cum Lacrymis Joci. 
Nascuntur mediis Gaudia Luctibus. ~ Casim, 
Still, where rosy Pleasure leads, 
See a kindred Grief pursue ; 
Behind the steps that Mis’ry treads, 
Approaching Comfort view. Gray. 
ats Attonite novus hospes aure. Casim. 
Ceerulez novus hospes aure.- Lawson. Od. ad Cometam, 


22,  Frustra: nam in urna surdus et inmemor 
Jacebo pulvis. 
Heu nos in urna surdus et immemor 
Pulvis, fugato Sole, jacebimus. Lawson, ibid. 
23, And the long grass o’ertops the mouldering wall. 
Goldsmith’s Deserted Village. 


And seas of sand o’ertop thy mould?ring wall. 
Heber’s Palestine, 


CHCILIUS METELLUS., 


Casim. 


STANLEIL NOTE QUEDAM IN 
CALLIMACHUM. 


No. L1.—f Continued from No. XX XIII. p. 197.] 
Eis "Apreuyy. 

2. AwywBorias.] Per AwywBoarlay quamlibet ferarum venationem 
nar eforxyv intelligit, ut annotat Interpres: lepus enim iter feras, 
qu in venationem cadunt, excellit; quo sensu (ut Ritterhusio 
_placet) Oppianus, lepores, O4pns égidwpov émépyy dicit ad fin. lib. m1. 

3. Nudzacbas.|] In alio Ginquit Robertellus) scribitur tYizzobas, 
prior verd lectio multo meliog: loquitur enim de Diana Callima- 
chus, cul cure est: | 

Kah coeds dpegiracdys nab ev odgeow epixaodas. 


862 Stanleit Note quedam in Callimachum. 


1. e. Junctarum inter se manuum chorus, et ludere in montibus ; 
est enim éyiaardos ludere, ut est in p Odyss. in extremo feré: 
Ovror 8 He Gdpyos xabnuevos ebiaaciov. B. 7 

7. Kal rodvavuyiny.] Hominum multitudo exoptatissima numinibus 
gloria. Onomacriti (vel, ut ali, Orphei) hymnos mitto, qui lucu- 
lentissimum hujusce rei specimen prebent; et de Astrochitonis 
nominibus quadraginta plus minus carmina, ubi Bacchus pocriés 
(ut ait Nonnus) 4a+y precatur, moneo. Habentur in Dionysiac. 
40. Ab hoc ritu Isis pupicdvumos dicta est. S. 

14, dulrpous.| Schol. ataorous, ui) Ssemapbevevomevas. mitoas yao 
2cavyuv70, as ZAuoy Oray EwedAov Oiamapbeveveras Optimeé (nec enim est 
quod Barthio displiceat). Homer Il. a. Atoe 03 magbeviyy fdvyy, 
Gloss. avz} rod Sieragbévevcev, zonam, qua precincta nova nupta, 
solvebat maritus. Festus Pomp. Cingulo nova nupta precinge- 
batur, quod vir in lecto solvebat; factum ex lana ovis, &c. Varro 
YEpovTOiarxarw. 

Novus maritus tacitus taxim uxoris solvebat cingulum. 
Idem apud August. : 
Virgini uxori zona solvitur. 
Que zonam solvit diu ligatam— 

Plut. ave tiv Savny 6 vuegios, quod Theocr. Id. 10. Adoe jaizpny. 
Hine apud Grecos “Apreuis Avoitavy, que Latims Juno Cinzia. 
Festus. Cinzia Junonis nomen sanctum habebatur in nuptiis, 
quod initio conjugii solutio erat cinguli quo nova nupta erat cincta. 
Arnob. hb. iv. Unatontbus superest Unaia; Cingulorum replica- 
tiont Cinxia. Gratiarum zone solute cur? Vid. Lamb. in Horat. 
Carm.1. 30. 

E contrario AvoiSavoug Greeci puellas Venerem expertas vocant 
(Muret. in Catull.) Suid. aveifwvos yuvye 4 dv8ps wAnoiacace’ ab yao 
mapbevos erroucas moos miki Eoyerdas dverideray Tas maplennds adray 
ches TH Aprewids. 

16. 2vdpouidas.] Qua sunt trodjpara Onoeurind els tov Spduov emi- 
gyoeia. Ea Pollux ita describit: KoiAa, eis méony xvneny avqxovta, 
Cerpa axpiBel meprectadAueve. Latiné semiplotia dici annotat Pet. 
Crinitus de Poetis Latinis. 

20. morccw 8 émipi€ouas.] Ovidius eodem genere dicendi 
utitur, Fast. 1. 
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patiens cum terra deorum 
Esset, et humanis numina micta locis. 

Q1. dkelyow tx wdiveros.) Mept rig Etaesutas vide Callimachi dis- 

cipulum Apollonium lib. 1. Argon. et Scholiasten ejus. 
Oppianus Hal. iv.—péye 04 rs mepitpoméovrs Bosnwds 

’ O3ivev—comparatio frequentissima. Vehementes dolo- 
res doloribus parturientium comparari solent, ut passim in Scrip- 
tura. Ps. xli. 7. Eccl. xlvin. 21. Isai. xiii. 8. Mich. iv. 9. 
1 Thess. v. 3. et Hom. Il. a. B. | 

28. mario 8 ewévevce yeadooas.| Olli subridens hominum pater, 
Virg. 

34. aé¥ev.] Vid. Nonnus in Joann. cap. vill.—Oeds woimrds deky- 
Ons Dapepelirass et erirédaciv eodem sensu Theocr. Idyll. 15. 

"Apoiven THVTETOS KAATIS ATITHAAEL ” Adwyiy. 
Latini eodem sensu Mactare. Nonius Marcellus interpretatur 
Mactare, honorare; item magis augere. Cic. de Rep. Ferunt 
laudibus, mactant honoribus. Lactantius Firmianus, lib. v. de 
Justitia, v. cap. 9. Hos laudant et honoribus mactant, ut eorum 
exemplo ceteros elictant. B. 

41. Aevxdy éxi x. 7. A.] Catullus, studiosus Callimachi imitator, 
in Phaselo: 

Comata sylva ; nam Cytherio in jugo 
Loquente sepe sibtlum edidit coma. 

AT. Nyow evi Aimapy x. tr. A.]  Diod. Sic. lib. v. de Lipareis in- 
sulis, eios Tov apiJudy x. 7.A. Strabo, lib. vi. "Exadciro 08 modregoy 
Medryovvis. | 

57. Ade 8 Tpwaxply.] Sicilia, a tribus axpois, seu promontoriis, 
sic dicta, Lilybeo, Pachyno, et Peloro. Schol. Apoll. iv. Argon., 
Justin. Epit. iv. Hist. Verba hec sunt: Sicilie postea Trinacria 
nomen fuit. Postea Sicania cognominata est, &c. Inde ab Op- 
piano tplyvaxpis vioos vocatur. Claud. De Consul. Mall., trifidam 
Sicaniam dicit. Latini similiter Triquetram appellarunt, teste 
Servio. Ovid. Fast. iv. 

Terra tribus scopulis vastum procurrit in equor, 
Trinacria a positu nomen adepta loci. 
60. cidypov "AuBorabls rerdmovres.| Virg. Georg. iv. 
Ith inter sese magna vi brachia tollunt 
In numerum quod Schol, é diadoyis. 
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Q5. xah od ptovra Anywdv.| Quem Nicander dzpxeuvy, Suidas ex- 
ponit raged 7d dépxsiy edvafovra, quod dormiens nihilominus videat. 
Alias docxaodanuxriv, 1. e. inconvenientem dicimus. _Oppian. 
ov more yap by 


"Prvov em Pasdee poor aroBpiguvres eAovto. 
Somnus Lepenpits in proverbium queaie abit, ut dicatur Awyws 
xaevdwv, emi trois xaledoew moocmosupzvoy, ut alt Suidas. 

Q6. “Torpryos.] Optimé Scholiasten emendavit Ritterhusius, 
dum pro raxydraroy reposuit rgaydraroy vel tpyxdraroyv: neque enim 
celerrimum animal est Hystrix, sed asperrimum facilé ; rpiyas evov 
bos, as ev ru Dida eaxovritss xara Toy Oiwxeyvrwy (Suid ) quod idem 
et Aristot. ix. Hist. Anim., et Athenzus v., et Plin. c. xxxv. et 
Solinus, Oppianusque Cyneg. ii. et Isid. xii. 2. deillisreferunt. B, 

101. peraudydidos ’Avadgou.] Schol. worapds OscoaAlas: sic et 
Apollonii Prolegomena, yevdmevos 03 8v rH "Avatpw morapw’ eori 82 
euros Ozcoudias’ Nicholaus Lorensis verd probare conatur per 
Anaurum nihil aliud intelligi quam magnum torrentem, quorum 
in Thessalia undique mentibus cincté magnam esse coplam ven= 
simile est. Miscell. Epiphill. v. 21. quem sis adeas. B, 

102, xepawy 88 x.7.A.] Ubi Scholiastes hoc tanquam noyum 
notat. Multi tamen auctores etiam foeminis cornua attribuerunt, 
ut Pind. Olymp. 3. xpurwxépwy zrAugoy OnAciav. Quanquam Pollux 
ray Aabwy axigus 4 bnagia, et Aristoteles De Part. Anim. iii. 1. 
ubi causam reddit cur cervj tantim cornua habeant, cerve non 
item. B, 

E Suida, ’Acxyrév xgued maydavoovts xépas. 

126. xsisovras.] ‘Trischleii versio habet, T'rucidantur item senes 
super filtis, sua metrica, Orbanturque senes matresque— 

Nec significationem verbi xelcouas nec sensum percepit poete : 
elem enim vult ¢ondeor, ut sepius apud Homerum xelpacdas 
xduyy, etin Epigr. 
‘Hyerépais Bournis Naapryn pev éxslparo doFay, 
Interprete Cicerone, 
~ Consiliis nostris laus est attonsa Laconum. 
Fugit eam mos veterum, qui amicos coma tonsa lugebant. S. 

Sic apud ‘Pheocritum Cupidinis necem Adonidis lugent, xeipépe- 
yos xaires 3 Achilles apud Homerum dexsiguro xairyy, Iliad &, 
{Juod coma tons funus honerarunt veteres, nimis notum, 
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136. doris dAnbjs.}. Sic, Plaut.. Mostellar. Ego verum amo: 
verum volo dict mihi: Mendacem odi. / 
156, Zoyu.] Vulcanius épyov deductum existimat 46 rig ggas, 
i.e. a tellure, et proprié geya significare td xard tiv yeworyiay, 
ut in hoc loco, Ritterhusius verd ad illud Oppiani, Hal. i. 
Zoya T Gvioxdy, 
amd Tob pelev TO Egyoy derivat; quia (inquit) et nomen zpyov, uti et 
verbum épyeteobces shales sepe rem divinam significat, ut La- 
tinis quoque operari et facere. 
160. 2dygayins.] Voracitas, que et Oppian.(EHal.i.) adypayoy oiorpoy. 
182. ra de oase,] daca pro diebus, et Hymn. in Cerer. 82. 
6.0 evvece Golem xeite. 
Loquendi modus a Latinis etiam usurpatus, Catull. Ixvu. 
Placabis festis luminibus Venerem ; 
Et Ennius, S2 te secundo lumine hic offendero. S. 
Q11. ioov daeros sryocs.] Amor oculorum velut proverbium 
quoddam celebratur Oppian. Hal. 1 
xah Gaeog yruxspdhrepa nat Bidroso. S. 
Huc facit quod Hebrei de re quam quis diligenter et cum cura 
custodit dicunt, dwaguadrrew as xopny 6dbadruod. Deut. xxxii. Sirac. 
xvii. Prov. vi. Psalm. aa Vid. Muret. Var. Lect. ix. 1., et 


215. becuse. Atalante duz fuerunt; altera Schcenei filia, 
Tasii altera, quam et Callimachus in Diane comitatu recenset ; 
ejusdemque meminit Apollonii Scholiastes, et prolixé ee 
Var. Hist. xiii. init. 

253. theeuct By ioov.} Rom. 1x. 17. os 4 apmos Tis bondowne? ‘et 
Gen. xxxil. 12. Greg. Nazianz. Orat. De Spiritu Sancto: Ne 
ella quidem scire possumus que ante pedes sunt; nec arenas 
marium, gutias pluvie, aut dies evi numerare.. Frequenter 76 
jpeiades ut Anacr. Epigr. xxxli, et ra Wappaxdoie pro infinito 
accipiunt. Alexis Comicus in Hippisco apud Atheneum vi. 5 
et Eupol. in fabula que Xpucoty Févo¢ inscripta fuit, apud Schol. 
Aristophanis, in Acharnensibus v. 3. ad vocem Wappanoriydoyape, 
de quo Macrob. Sat. v. 20., Desiderius in Chiliad. arithmetica 
terminatione Arenaginta ex Atheneo. B. 

265. ‘Qaegiwy.] Catullus de Coma Berenices, Oarion ; Nicand. 
Theriac. Pind.’et alii. Vid. Politian. Observ. Syll. 1. 59. 
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AD INSCRIPTIONEM ACTIACAM 
COMMENTATIO 
D D 
Vv. REV. P. P. DOBRAEO 
REI. EPIGRAPHICAE 
PERITISSIMO- 
ALMAE CANTABRIGIENSIS 

ORNAMENTO. 


Var doctissimus, Facultatis Literarum Parisine Decanus, et Aca- 
demi quz ab Inscriptionibus Humanioribusque Literis nomen habet 
socius, Barbizus de Bocagio, singulari, que ipsi ingenita est, huma- 
nitate, inscriptionem Grecam, a V. Cl. Pouquevillio, Gallico Con- 
sule, an. CIOICCCCXIII Actiiinventam, mecum communicavit, quam, 
si vellem, explicarem et commentario illustrarem. Occasionem ex- 
colendi studii epigraphici, quo fui semper mirifice delectatus, oblatam 


* Cum Valpius, vir amiciss., mihi significasset in eo esse se ut Ephe- 
“meridi Classice meam de Inscriptione Actiaca Commentationem inse- 
reret, quam Holstenianis Epistolis a me nuper editis comitem feci, pete- 
retque correctiones et supplementa ocyus mitterem, si. quid forte id genus 
haberem ad manum; viro optimo et mihi faventi sic parui, ut nihil in ipso 
textu immutarem, nisi oPéAuara paucula typographica, notulasque tantum 
nonnullas ad calcem adponerem, Paris. Jan. mpcccxvill. 


367 
omittere nolui, et intra‘octiduum in. consessu Academie hoc qualecum- 
gue demum est dissertationis vernaculo sermone recitavi, quam nunc 
edo Latine, nonnullis subinde auctam observatiunculis. Sed, inquis, 
quorsum hee temporis mentio i opere non coacto? Ut, re non feli- 
citer gesta, excusatior ideo videar, cum paucos saltem male perdide- 
xim dies. En ipsa inscriptionis verba, ex Pouquevilliano autographo 
descripta fideliter. 

1. EYIIEPAPOAOY TOI ADOAAQNI TOI 1. Hierapolo Apollinis Actiaci Phile- 
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Os 

AKTIOQI 61AHMONOS PPOMNAM 

2. AE AYHTAPOXOY NIKIA AAYZEIOY 
=YMIPOMNAMONON AE NAY 

3, SIMAXOY TOY APISTOKAEOS A 
TAKOY @IAOZENOY TOY HPAKAEI 

4, TOY SOITIANOS TPAMMATEOS AE 
TAI BOYAAI P'POITOY TOY AIO 

5. DEIGCEOS MATPOMOAITA KOYPO- 
TOY 2 EAOEZE TAI BOYAAI KAI 

6. TOI KOINQI TON AKAPNANQN IPO. 
EENOYS EIMEN KAI , 

7, EYEPTETAS TOY KOINOY TON A- 
KAPNANQN KATA 

8..TON NOMON ALFASIAN 
NOS TATPH Tt 

9. OFAION AEYKION TOYS TOrAloT 
AKIAIOTS POMAIOTS 

40. KAI EIMEN AYTOIS KAI EKTONOIS 
EN AKAPNANIAI AS®AAE 


11. IAN KAT AYTOS KAI XPHMASI KAI 
KATA TAN KAI KATA 

12. @AAASSAN KAI TPOAEMOT' KAI 
EIPANA> KAI TAS KAI 

13. OIKIAS EIKTIZIN KAI TA AAAA 
TIMIA KAY $IAANOPODPA 

14. FANTA OSA KAI TOIS AAAOIS 
TPOZENOIS KAI 

15. EYEPFETAIS TOY KOINOY TON 
AKAPNANQN 

16. TTAPXEI, 


OATMTTIO- 


mone, Promnemone 


2, autem Agetarocho Nicie F. Alysio, 
Sympromnemonibus autem Nau- 

3..simacho Aristoclis F. Astacio, Phi- 
loxeno Heracli- 

4. ti F. Pheetiane; Ab actis autem Se- 
natui Preeto Dio- 

5. pithis F. Matropolita; Curopi-+-- 
Placuit Senatui et 

6. Communi Acarnanensium Hospites 
esse et 

7. Benefactores Communis Acarnanen- 
sium, secundum 

8. legem, Agasiam, Olympionis F. Pa- 
trensem, P- 

9, ublium, Lucium, Publii FF. Acilios, 
Romanos, 

10. et esse ipsis posterisque in Acarna- 
nia securita- 


11. tem et ipsis et rebus ipsorum, terra 
atque 

12. mari, et in bello et in pace, et soli 
et 

13, domicilii possessionem, et cetera 
honorifica atgue commoda 

14. omnia queecumque et aliis Hospiti- 
bus et 

15. Benefactoribus Communis Acar- 
nanensium 

16. contingunt. 


ACARNANENSIUM hoe decretum, ni fallor, usque dum unicum est. 


Ex Thucydide* novimus quidem ipsis cum Atheniensibus atque Am- 
‘braciotis foedera fuisse pacta, sed ipsa foederum acta perierunt. Non 
diffiteor rem ipsam de qua decernitur, zpofeviay nempe et evepyeciay, | 


If, 68: III, 114. 
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vulgarem esse et jam aliarum notam inscriptionum formulis ; sed $i 
nihil via obtulerit quod sit notabile, per Sere forte oberravisse 
proderit. 

Vers. 1. EVM IEPATIOAOY. Etsi iepardXos ipsa formationis vi 
‘possit esse omnino sacerdos et sacrificulus, crediderim tamen hic esse 
proprium kar’ éfoy))y sacerdotis Apollinis Actiaci nomen. Idem ‘no- 
men titulusve reperitur in pulchro Geloorum decreto * cujus adponam 
prima verba: 

EY TEPATIOAOY APISTIQNOZ 
TOY EXTIEOY 
Agnoscitur et in hac Sicula inscriptione: 7 
EN IEPATIO . 
TOY ®IAOAA... 
Sic ‘Tepodvrns pro titulo est, in duobus decretis, altero Agrigentino- 
rum,? 
EV IEPOOYTA 
NYM®OADPOY TOY OIAQNOX, 
altero Melitensium : + 
EMM TEPOOYTOY IKETA IKETOY. 
Et cum Philemon Hierapolus in ipsa decreti fronte primus nominetur, 
statuendum est apud Acarnanenses Hierapolum fuisse eponymum, 
quemadmodum Athenis Archontum primus fuit eponymus;° Sparte 
primus Ephororum;° Agrigenti et Melite Hierothytes, Gele Hiera- 
polus, ut patet ex modo adlatis inscriptionibus ; Byzantii Hieromne- 
mon, quod notissimum est ex Decreto illo insigni apud Demosthenem,’ 
éxl iepouvapovos Booropixw. Van Dalius,® Falconerius,? Patinus,’° alia 
exhibent horum Eponymorum exempla. 

Vers. 1. TEPATMOAOY TOI ATIOAAONI. Nullus dubito quin 
pro TOI reponendum sit TOI. TOL errore legitur vel lapicide vel 
descriptoris. Td Q per omnes versus conspicitur : TOI forma est seri- 
bendi Jonge antiquior nec hujus loci. Notanda syntaxis, ieparddov 7a 
"Ardd\Xwrve 7O ’Axrio, pro iep. Tov ’Amdddwvos Tov ’Axriov: quo etiam 


1 Ap. Castell. Inscr, Sic. p. 78; Taylor. ad Demosth. Coron. p. 189, Harl., 
etc, * Ap. Castell. p. 81, etc. 3% Grut. p.401; Castell. p. 73,etc. + Grut. 
p- 400; Castell. p. 76, etc. 5 Cf. Wessel. Observ. II, c. 25; Villoison, Mém.. 
de l’Acad. des B, L., t. XLVII, p. 295. © Cf. Van Dal. |. c. p. 757. Vine 
Appenpa. 7? DeCorona§. 27. * Dal. ].c. p. 280. Cf. Castell. 1. c. p. lxiv. 
° Inscr. Athlet. t, VIII, Thes. Gron. p. 2816 D. *'° In Suppl. Poleni. t.H, 
p. 1067. 
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modo inferiuslegitur versu, ypauparéws 7¢ Bovdd, pro yp. ras Bovdas. Ile 
dativi, usus loco genitiviet in optimis invenitur scriptoribus. Vir Grace 
doctissimus hance syntaxim apud Thucydidem non semel animadvertit, 
quam et alicubi elegantiam vocat. Recentiores sepicule elegantias 
dicendi quasdam in veterum scriptis sibi fingunt, que nulle sunt :? 
equidem in hoc dativo varietatem syntaxeos, non elegantiam esse 
dixerim. Quidquid id est, Plato nonnunquam tertio casu sic utitur, 
et Heindorfius, optimus Philosophi editor, ex ejus scriptis exempla 
collegit;* utuntur et Demosthenes,’ Plutarchus,* Dionysius Halicar- 
nassensis,’ Pindarus frequenter,° Euripides, Aristophanes,’ alii, In 
Argumento Pluti, Chremylus dicitur ad Apollinis venisse pera ruvos 
avrg Oeparovros, ubi Hemsterhusius, asserto dativo, addit: ‘ erudi- 
tos viros noununquam fefellit hac loquendi ratio.” Et re vera Tay- 
lorum fefellit, qui, cum in Leocratea Lycurgi® TOY cuYnyopwY abT@ Ts 
legisset, et ad dativum offendisset,. genitiyum avrov .reponere voluit. 
Augerius, qui quos edidit scriptores egregi¢e corrupit, a sanissimis his 
verbis manum non continuit emendaturientem, et textui pessimaim su- 
amque lectionem, TOV ouynyopovvray airo intulit, At alibi Lycurgus? 
dixit, roy marépa aiz@, quod Augerius intactum reliquit... Marklandus, 
Tayloro Grece doctior criticusque felicior et prudentior, ad eamdem 
formulam impegit. ‘Nam, apud Lysiam,*° zpos rovs warépas judy le- 
gendum esse conjecit pro vulgato j Hp. Saltem loci sententiam probe 
intellexit, a qua érravit Latinus interpres. Dositheus in fabula Cervi'? 
scripsit, éumhacévrwy aire rar Keparwy éarw, ubi Valckenaerii editio 
avrod exhibet, non satis diligenter. Ceterum hic locus. perum | facit 
ad tem; nam avT@ aptius struetur cum euTraKevrwy, Se ia you Kepa~ 
TW. Inscriptionis Corcyreee, quam Montefalconius ** edidit primus, 
hoe est. initium : ; “Apioropévns "ApiotohaiSaheds SiSwre. TY mONet TOV 
Kopxupatwy eis ray TOV rexveray picOwow To Avovdow dpyupiou Kopi- 
Biov pvas eijxovra. Editor vertit: ‘* Aristomenes Aristolaidaleus dat 
urbi Coreyrzorum et Baccho i in mercedem operariorum argenti Co- 
rinthii minas LX.” Addidit e¢ ante Baccho, quod dativi ro Awviop 
rationem non caperet, Aristomenes ille minas LX. non urbi dedit et 


* Vine Appenpa. * Ad Theat, §..5. Cf. et ad Sophist. §..2.° 3 Leptin. ¢. 
39, ubi Wolf. p.274. + de,Aud. Poet.c. 5. ubi Krebs. p.180. 5 De Com- 
98 19. ubi Schef. p,.268,. .° Ol. 9, 24. P. 9, 192, 213.:Cf, Boeckh. ad N. 3, 

7 Of, Brunck. ad Thesm. 1054. $16. 9 §.95; .*° contra Alcib. 
Aewmor, init. 77 ap. Valck, Opusc, t..J5 ps 949, . 1* Diar. Ital. p. 412. 
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Baccho, sed urbi tantum, in mercedem rév reyviray ro Avovicg, ope- 
rariorum Baccho vel Bacchi.’ Jam norunt omnes, qui fuerint ho- 
mines’ illi veteribus of Avovvotakot rexvirar dicti, et of mepi Arovucoy 
Texvirat, of rexyvirat rov Avovioov (vel ut hic rp Avoviow), ot Avovuco- 
Kodakes; et si quis non statim meminerit, adeat Morisanum,* Chishul- 
lium,? Maffeium,* Corayum,’ et Wyttenbachium ° in primis. Mura- 
torius 7 quidem pro 7 Awricy edidit TQ AIONY2O, Dorica secundi 
casus forma, et Mustoxydius, vir doctissimus, hane lectionem nuper 
‘est secutus.2 Sed non satis cautus uterque fuit. Nam in reliqua in- 
scriptione, quamvis Dorica, genitivi comparent ‘E\Ayrixol, rod roxov, 
Ocvdapov, Meprirov, “ArXxipov, éxdorov, éviavrot, etc.  Secripsisset 
auctor rov Acoydcov, non 7@ Avovdcw, si. voluisset uti genitivo : ser- 
vanda ergo prime editionis optima lectio ro Avvicw. Observandum 
insuper Corcyreas inscriptiones, quas usque dum habemus, omnes 
formam genitivi communem ubique exhibere, Doricam nuspiam. 
Etenim qui Dorice loquebantur populi, non omnibus omnes Doricis 
formis utebantur ; sua sibi quisque habebant propria. Actiaca nostra 
inscriptio in genitivo diphthongum ov prefert constanter ; et Pindarus 
quoque genitivum Awpixwrepor in w desinentem fugisse videtur.? Ma- 
nuscripti codices nonnunquam in utraque scriptura variant, et ple- 
rumque tertius casus, utpote rarior,’© eligendus est. In Leptinea’ li- 
bri nonnulli pro rjv wédcy tpi exhibent iy zed vpay, ubi criticus 
summus tuiy retinuit. Achillis Tatii vulgatus textus ‘* exhibet, voy 
Ocpcavdpov ywpiwy: malim codicum lectionem Oepodrdpw. Et alibi 
idem auctor scripsit '* dovAn ry Oeo, quod pretulerunt editores varie- 
tati codicum ris Oeov, quam ipse reperi in codice Veneto CDIX,. 
Colophonienses hac syntaxi maxime delectatos fuisse et sibi quasi pe- 
culiarem habuisse e Lesbonacte ** conjicere possumus, cui oyijpa Ko- 
Aogwnoy dicitur; et hec adfert exempla: ydduvoy ro timmy, ayri rod 
imrov' f Kedar) To avOpwTy, av7i rov avOowrov. Forte pronomen 
mihi hoe est cyjpuare intelligendum Militis Plauting initio: 


“« Nam ego hance macheram mihi consolari volo.” 


> 


* Vine Apprnpa. * Ad Marm. Regin. p. 62. sqq. 3 Antiq. Asiat. p. 107. 
4 Tradutt. Ital. p.123. 5 ad Plut. Alex. 72. © Anim. ad Plut. de Util. cap. 
p.87.F. 7 Thes. Inscr. p. 683, 2. * Illustraz. Corcyr. p. 171. 9 Cf. Herm. 
de Dial. Pindari p. xi; Boeckh., ad Nem. 3,10. !° Cf. Schef. ad Dionys. Hal. 
de Comp. p. 268. Ving Appenpa. ™ §. 39. Wolf, % VII,7. +3 VU, 1s. 
+ Tepl Zxnu. p. 181. Cf. Brunck. ad Thesm. 1054. 
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Quidni? cum eadem sit in eadem fabula* constructio : 
“ Nam illic est Philocomasio custos meus conservus.” 


Et rursus : * 
“ Quis erat igitur?—Philocomasio amator.” 

Martianus Capella sic legitur in Geziana :* “ Non dispar illum (Mer- 
curium) forme desiderabilis grataque luculentas in Manticen quoque 
succenderat. Nam et nobilitas generis illam, quippe Pronwa major 
est filiarum, et preevidum perspicatioris prudentie commendabat in- 
genium :” quz ultima vox male fuit ab editore omissa. Si Martianus 
Greca voluisset Latinis literis representare, Pronwa esset pro Lpo- 
vola; sed res uon ita se habet. Varietas Pronoe quam Walthardi 
textus exhibet ad veram lectionem Pronwe ducere debuit editores. 
Mantice, Mayrex), Prone, Moovolas, filia natu major Martiano dici- 
tur, ingeniose satis.-Sed antequam alio pergam, adponam ineditam, 
ni fallor, inscriptionem Arte anno MDCCCXIV repertam in templo 
rijs Tapynyoptas a V. Cl. Hugone Pouquevillio, Pouquevillii supra lau- 
dati fratre, cujusque apographum a Barbixo de Bocagio, viro beni- 
gnissimo, habui: A 

TO KOINON TON AIAKONON ZAPATTED [ZED 

ANOYBEI AVOXPATEL KANOQVOY IEPEYZ 

LOTON KAAALSTPATOY ALOAQPOZ® 

MENANAPOY ANTIITATPOX 

ITAXIQNOE EYNOYE APOAAOPANEOE 

KPATH? HPAKAEITOY HPAKAEITOZ 

KPATHTOY ATAOIAAY KAAAIKPAT 

EOY TIMOAAMO® LOLIZTAPATOY 

AIOTSIOY. «occes sees 
Illa, de qua agimus, syntaxis tertii casus pro secundo conspicitur in 
verbis ALAKONON ZAPATIEI crv.* Legendum APIIOKPATEI, quod 
nomen non semel in inscriptionibus corruptum est ;° et forte SATION 
pro LOTON ; delendumque in LOLIZTAPATOY prius aga. In 
vitiosa voce AIOIZIOY latet forsan vel AIONYZIOX, vel potius AAI- 
2IOY mensis nomen. — | 

Vers. 1. TOL ATIOAAONI TOI AKTIOI. De Apolline Actiaco 

nihil habeo quod afferam novi: videndi sunt igitur Suetonii interpre- 


* ye271. *v.1415. 3%P.15: coll. Walth. -p. 6. *VrpeE AppEND«. 
> Cf. Gruter. p. 84, 4; Spon. Miscell. I, art. 5, p- 685, Polen. ; Cuper. Har- 
pocr, p. 505, 506. Poleni. 
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tes,’ Fabricius ad Dionem Cassium,” Tristanus ad Augusti nnmmos, 
ceteri, 
x Oz : 

Vers. 1, TIPOMNAM, compendio facile obvio pro Hpoprdpoves. 
: O 
Sic ATOPAN pro dyopavéuov legitur in inscriptione quadam Fur- 
montiana.? Philemonis rod [popvapovos, et collegarum Nausimachi 
et Philoxeni, rév Zuurpopvapdvwy (quas voces nondum innotuisse 
puto), munus cujus fuerit generis dicere non valeo. Nuperrime Le- 
tronnius, vir egregie doctus, cum sibi Hieromnemonis officium denuo 
tractandum sumsisset, obscurum argumentum multa luce perfudit, 
simulque nostros illos Hpoyvépovas attigit. 
. Vers, 2, AVTHTAPOXOY NIKIA: forte, “Aynraddyov? In hae 
elliptica formula auctor inscriptionis non sibi constat, articulo modo 
addito, modo omisso. Sic in inscriptione Messanensi* ante patris 
nomen articulus modo legitur, modo non. H. Stephanus ° articuli 
omissionem apud poetas licentie, apud prosaicos scriptores librario- 
rum oscitantie fere semper tribuendam esse credebat ; quod vix ad- 
miserim: tot enim sunt exempla, ut neglectum articuli auctoribus 
ipsis plerumque imputari velim. Deest et articulus in hac inscri- 
ptione Thermitana :° 

_ AHMOZOENH. 
- AAPXEBOYAAE 
(\KAIPE 

Latinus interpres absurde vertit: ‘‘ Demosthenes princeps senatus 
salve.” Demosthenis hujus mater Archebula vocabatur. Nec com- 
paret articulus in illo Smyrnensi lapide forte non genuino: 


BOTAOX EVOIEI’ 
XMPPNEO? | . 
ENGAAE THN IEPAN KE®AAHN KATA IAIA KAATI'TET 
' ANAPON HPD.AN KOXMHTOPA OEION OMHPON 
- BOTAOS EFOIEI * g0¥ 
MEAITAE.,_ totomeletom 
Poinsinetus. de ‘Sivriaco” extrema pessime vertit? Boulus faciebat 
Melitensis””. ee. fuisset ob id merito” Tepréhensus, ‘eontendit 


PS a aR NS (EARN Neth ee ee ee ee eee 


ee 


* August. ¢..17, 18. * Lib. 54;§.1.' * Ap. Corsin. post’ Notas Gré&cor. 
Diss. 5, p. Ixxxiv, + Castelli Inscr. pag. 8. 5 ad Thucyd. init. hp Castell: 
Inscr. p. 44,17. 7 Nouv. Recherch. p. 139, 162, ; 
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MEAITA® esse pro MEAITAXIO®: quod est absurdum omnino. 
MeXras nomen est Buli matris. In fronte epigraphes Smyrnzeum 
patrem, in infima parte matrem Melitam Bulus nominavit. Nugulas 
ineptas (ut cum Capella’ loquar, qui nec hic satis est sanus, saltem 
in Geesiano exemplo), et deliria deridicula Poinsineti et Swinii omitto, 
quos transversos egit levissimum apographi mendum, TAIA pro 
AIA, quod facile corrigere potuissent, si linguam Grecam primo- 
ribus attigissent labris, vel Anthologiam” inspexissent, ubi hi duo 
versus emendatiores dudum leguntur. Leguntur et in aliis nec raris 
libris, quos indicat vir eruditissimus in Commentario ad Analecta 
Brunckiana, quem tamen Gruteri p. 1129, 11, mentionem omisisse 
velim: nam ibi tantum reperi P. Titidii Capitonis epitaphium, quod 
jam Gruterus lectoribus apposuerat p. 1043, 2, cuique primus Ho- 
mericz illius inscriptionis versus fuit assutus. Capitonis hoc epita- 
phium perpudy cal dperpoy describam, in quod, post factas emenda- 
tiones, nonnulla restant adhuc observanda : 


ENOAAE THN IEPAN KE®AAHN 
KATA AIA KAATI'TEI 
ANAPOS OEIO’ FOTBAIOL 
TITIAIOL KATITQNOS 
OS I'EPI MEN NOON ES KE BPO 
TQN T'EPI AIPA GEOISIN 
AOANATOIS AEANKEN TOI OF 
PANON EYPTN EXOTSIN 
TETEZE AE TONAE TA®ON YOROPE 
TOS NONIOS' APTEMON 
Pro a0avaros dé5wxev, proponit editor d0arvdroow édwxe. Fateor sic 
quidem melius procedere versum; sed ad minutias metricas parum 
attendisse auctor videtur. Nihil ergo mutarem in Grecis. Sed La- 
tina sunt pessima: “....qui ultra mentem habuit mortales, ultra sacra 
Diis immortalibus dedit qui latum ccelum habitant. Mdificavit autem 
hance sepulturam Sostreptus Nonius Artemon.” Verterim hoc fere 
modo: ‘* qui homines ingenio superavit, et eximio cultu Diis immor- 
talibus debita sacra persolvit. Posuit autem hoc sepulcrum tuus 
alumnus Nonius Artemon.” Yos Operrds divisim legendum. F'requens 
in inscriptionibus alumnorum vernarumve mentio. Unam adferam 
Bebii in Glyconem,’ quz est celeberrima, et, ni fallor, falso suspecta: 


2 OTN Rien 45 Bb PR a Se. - “Wow 


* Pag. 5.Gas, 7 Epigr, dteor. 500, 3 Anth. Lat. IV, 349, 
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Verna puer, puer o mi verna, quis, ah! quis ab aura 
Te intenebras rapuit 2 Perditus heu ! morerer, 
Ni tecum assidue loquerer, nt sepe jocando 
Fallerer. Hine dum te continuo aspicio, 
Semper ero tecum: et st me sopor occupet, umbram 
Te umbra petam. Ergounquam ne metue abs te abeam. 
Nonnulle sunt in varlis apographis scripture varietates; qu mihi 
placuit elegi lectionem. In verbis hinc dum te continuo aspicio mira- 
bile est Burmanni Secundi acumen. Cum in medio lapide circulus 
exstet depressior cum foramine vel foraminibus, credidit, et Reinesius 
quoque crediderat, hee foramina facta fuisse ad immittenda suspiria 
lacrymasque; et hinc, id est, ab hoc foramine, Bebium Rufum Gly- 
conem suum continuo aspicere. Quid fuit unquam ridiculum magis, 
quam hune Bebium, hominem, puto, sane mentis, sibi fingere, qui, 
ore foramini adposito, suspiria eructabat, cavens anxie ne extra fistu- 
le marginem evolarent; vel qui sedulo oculum cavo applicabat, ut 
manaret per jussam rimam lacrymula, vel suum, si posset, Glyconem 
aspiceret? ‘Tam inepta cura a dolore aliena est. Credo per hoc fora- 
men liquores forte fusos fuisse, vel” florum éatles ad tempus insertos. 
Versiculus, 
Hine dum te continuo. aspicio, 


alio modo capiendus videtur, isto scilicet : “‘ Ex loc loco, ex hoc se- 
pulcro tuo, cui insideo, te continuo aspicio, te, noe suavissima 
imago meis usque obversatur oculis.” 

Vers.2, AAYZEIOY. Acarnanie urbs ’AdAveera ex Stephano et 
aliis nota est. Stephanus é@rccoy exhibet Adveevs et "AAveaios; ex 
nostra inscriptione aliam formam discimus. Si Berkelio ad Stepha- 
num credendum est, forma ’Advéiaios in Thucydidis libro VII. ex- 
stat, quam tamen frustra quesiveris. Berkelium in errorem traxit 
Palmerii male intellecta nota ad Diodorum.* Vocem in Diodoro cor- 
ruptam Kdvéaioe Palmerius emendandam censebat legendo ex Thu- 
cydide l. vi1., ’’AXvétaio. Non invenerat nomen ’Advécaioc Palme- 
rius in Thucydide * sed ’Arvela, et hinc ro éOvexoy ’AXv2catoe ducere 
volebat. Czterum Diodero formam ’Advéator recte restituit Wes- 
selingius. | 

Vers. 3. AXTAKOY. Notissima est, vel ex Stephano, Acarnaniz 
urbs "Agraxos, cujus inter é0v.ca est nomen ’Agrdxuos : et hic fere puto 
legendum AXTAKIOY ; nam hominibus religs epithetum gentile 


5 Exercit. p- 140. ad Diod. 18, c. 11. : 7.C, 3). 
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jungitur, non ipsum urbis nomen. Nomen urbis eodem modo repo- 
nere voluit, sed frustra, vir doctus* in hac inscriptione Clarkiana :* 
TEIMOG@EOS AASEIOS XAIPE 
TEIMOG@EOS O F'ATPAS OSIOS GNF VALSAE AAXEIOR 
TPIS AEKATAS ETEQN TEPMATIXAR EOANES — 

A TAAAN GCIKTEIP2 SE FOATKAATSTAI EVI TYMBOI 
NYN JE. SYMHPOQN. XNPON EXOIS SOIMENOS. 
Versu secundo zpets dextdas, et quarto oby’ tpwwy legit feliciter, sed 
in primo infeliciter TiyudGeos Tdrpas, doros ous, mais 66 Aaceiov. Ti- 
motheus of Patra, que est ipsius versio, firmari videtur allegato 
Strabone ;? sed Straboni Ilatpaecvs, non [arpa urbs vocatur. Num 
Strabo quoque erit corrigendus, et Ildrpa legendum pro Iarpaevs 2 
Servanda Geographi, servanda et lapidis lectio, vertendaque: Timo- 
theus patrie pius civis, vel Patre, si urbs Patra quedam exstitit ; 
quod nunc querere non vacat. “Oovos dws dicitur eo modo quo kpa- 
rate dws, non dés, quod male editur, in hoc Theodosii Diaconi versu :* 
"Apri, cparace pas, avak oixoupérns. 

Fogginus vertit, 0 potens lumen, confusis diversi generis nominibus 6 
gas et ro as: ut Latina cum Grecis convenirent, vertere debuit, 0 
potens vir. Conferri potest locutio non absimilis Gvoddyos ges in pul- 
cherrima inscriptione, quam, post Corayum, ° edidit Jacobsius et op- 
time interpretatus est,° quamque iterum exhibebo, paucula etiam no- 

taturus : . 
THN POAAOIS AHMOISI [APOS POAAAIS AE TOAEZSI 
AOZAN ®ONAEXZAN ENI SKHNALSI AABOTSAN 
FANTOIHS APETHY EN MEIMOIS EITA XOPOISI 
POAAAKIZ EN OYMEAAIS AAAOTX OYTN AE OANOTSH 
TH AEKATH MOTSH TO AAAEIN YOSOS HPAKAEIAHS 
MEIMA4I BAXSIAAH STHAHN CETO BIOAOTOR GNF 
H4H KAI NEKTS OTSA LYHN BIO EAAAXE TIMHN 
MOYrSIKON ELS AAPMEAON JOM ANAD'ATSAMENH. 

| TATTA 

OI STSKHNOI YOY AETOLSIN 
ET¥YXEI BAXIAAA OTAEIS AGANATOS 


ETE I 0 IED RE ES BL IE EL ISL SPEIER EDL GERI IETS EDO AOE AEDES, 


1 Mus. Crit. Cant. t. I, p. 226. 2 Ving Apprenpa. 7 XI,c. 2. §.3. 
* Acroas. IV, 1. ° ad Plutarch. t, LV, p. 351. © Litterarische Anal. t. I, p. 
104. Vipz ADDENDA. 
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Corayus,.conjecit legendum TH N, id est, r7’v,, et AABOYZH,, ut 
syntaxis sequentibus conveniat., Sed mutatio 2H pro LAN, ad quam 
in auctore scripto non multum offenderem, ob..intricatiora sepe fina- 
lium compendia, in lapide audacior nimis esse videtur. Jacobsius 
hance conjecturam calculo suo comprobat; saltem non refutat: equi- 
dem nihil mutaverim. Non raro auctores illi saxei constructionem 
invertunt, et a casu alio ad alium delabuntur. Mutantur casus in 
lapide quem V. Ampliss. Faurisius de 8, Vincentio in libello rarissimo 
hihi in | 
‘e] K 

ATPHAIO’? AIOKAEIAOL 

OXTIS EZHXEN ETEA IZ 

HMEPON AEKADENTE 

ATPHA AIOKAHS KAI 

ATPHAIA TEPTIA TONEIZ 

XAPIN MNHMHS E@HKAN ¥ a 

TEI NNHTAI EIS TO OYE. (Leg. PEFH...) 

NEPIX OF OT HPAKAHS 

HMEPA A®POAEITHS HP 

PATH TO @EQN KAAOL 
MENON I'TOION oy 
Post érea vitio constructionis inducitur juepov. Inscriptio Syracu- 
sana* eamdem exhibet enallagen : 


X EQZOTSA XPHSTH 0% 

KAI AMEMI'TOS EZHSE 

ETH E MHNEX A HMEPA 
IX Z : 


Notice sur J: Fr. F. St. Vincens. ? Castell. p. 168,29. 4 Formula X ®, 
id est, x@ovlois Geots fuit illustrata 2 Marino, Inser. Alban. p. 183, qui hune 
japidem exhibet: 

@EOIS XOONIOIZ 
r. PANTIO’ IOTZTOS 
T. PAQTIO ZOCIMA 
AAEA®Q. ZHCANTI , 
~ SRT YR ERS ER 
MNHMHc XAPIN 
Pro ZOcCIMA rept vult. Zwoipp: sed pout esse nomen aw iflas quidui? 
cum alibi occurrat. Suidas: Zwoias? dvona kipioye—VIDE ADDENDA. . 


Inscriptionem Actracam. STF 
‘Usus sum lectione: optima apographi Mariniani." | Castellus edidit 
XEQZOYZA, et ‘prodigioso nomini prodigiosam apposuit versionem 
Cheozusa. XwHeovea est probum genuinumque probe foemine omen. 
Participia sepe pro nominibus propriis fuerunt usurpata. Insectum 
quoddam veteribus dicttim fuif “Er:BdédXov, quod nomen Bastius? 
aliquamdiu corruptum putavit. “‘Eppirmrov rot Exiruyy dvovros nomen 
exstat in Reinesii syntagmate,* et ELITTYTXANON in inscriptione 
nuper vulgata.* Apud Reinesium legitur > inscriptio monumenti quod 
Euticus Hronti CEpéyvrv) suo verne alumno posuit. Apud Fabret- 
tum ° Cesaris villicus quidam Astrapton (Aczparrwy) vocatur. | Ibi- 
dem’ Frontina’ Cornelix Aucanuse (Adtavoton) et Gemina® liz 
Auxanuse, et Menophilus? Avédvorvre filio, et apud Sandrium °° Te- 
gAnuévn Agathopodi dicant monumenta. Nominantur alibi Vibia 
Colenda** Benegestus.** Et huc referenda ’Axoupevos, ’AXe~apevos, 
Aeinpevos, et suspectum viris doctis, at sanum, ut videtur, Dpacdas ;*5 
atque illa vulgariora, Restitutus, Restituta, Benedictus, Benedicta., 
Quodque ad rem plus etiam facit, fuere, Stephano teste, tres urbes Lo- 
Soveae dicte. Addere fert animus epigraphen aliam, ubi Anatellon 
(Avaré\X\oy) nominatur, quam cum non omnino fideliter et lectionis 
varietate incertam Gruterus ** ediderit, diligenter ad ipsa saxa que in 
Museo Regio Parisino ** servantur, collatam bis exhibebo ; eam enim 
bis in monumento Anatellon incidi curaverat; de qua inscriptionum 


iteratione egregia cum industria Marinus non uno in-loco ad suos 
Arvales egit: . 


D M I, ae aa 
M. AVRELIVS M. AVRELIVS. AVG. L 
ANATELLON ANATELLON 


AVG, LIBVIVVS FEC 
SIBI. ET AEFLANIAE 
DEBEIA, CONIVGI BENE 
MERENTI ET LIBERIS 
ITEM LIBERTIS LIBER 
TABVSBVSQ POSTERISO 
EORVM 


VIVVS. FECIT. SIBI. ET 
AEFLANIAE. DEBEIA 
CONIVGE BENE. MERENTI 
ET LIBERIS. ITEM. LIBERTIS 
LIBERTABVSOVE 
POSTERISQVE EORVM 


COS EES ELS TAN NSE BTS BATT OEE Bj) BEIM AEG OA IES NRT SNS I ESE SR OR FE TAY 


* Iscriz. Albane, p. 183. * Epist. Crit. p. 96. 
Journal, vol. 5. p. 144. > Pag. 625, 47. ©Inscr. dom. p.3,9. 7 P. 144, 
uvil, ® P. 441, 150. 9 P. 589, civ, *° Post Oderici Dissert. p. 370. 


* Fabr. ibid. p. 254, 57. 7” Ibid. p.251,30. 3 Anal. Epigr. ine. 721 6. 
4 P. 608,3. 45 Num..98 et.102. 


3p. 503,29. + Classical 
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Non procul ab epitaphio Anatellontis lapidem ‘ alium legi ob. nomen 
Diadumeni (AraSoupévov) huc referendum, quemque nude IX esse 
puto: 


eB ’ 


DIs MANIBVS 
LVC1O. VNGONIO 
DIADVMENO 
MANLIA. SEXTI. FILIA 
FLORA. CONIVGI 
8VO0. BENEMERENTI 
FECIT 
Addam vicinum” lapidem jam a Sponio? editum, sed non satis dili- 


genter ; 
pDIIS MANIBVS 


CALAIL. APONI DIS 
PENSATDRI. VAN XXXX 
POSVIT IANVARIVS 
ET SYNERVSA. | 
CONTVBERNALI 
BENE MERENTI 
Sponius dedit v. A. XxxI et SYNERVS. Lapis prefert que protuli. 
Synerusa est Zvvepotca. Sponius quoque scripsit emendatius DIs- 
PENSATORL: at in lapide O accedit ad formam litere D; quod facile 
est obvium, jamque fuit animadversum a Marino ;* et vice versa O pro 
D scribebant, ut in inscriptione illa operis musivi doctissime a Vis- 
contio V. S. illustrati: | 


At si cui non satis apte vindicata videbitur enallage syntaxeos in Aa- 
Botoay et Oavodon hac varietate casuum in saxis ignorabilibus, adpo- 
nam Sophoclis, scriptoris castigatissimi, ex Electra > verba: 

"Yreori poe Opacos 

aouTvowy K\Vvovoay 

cpriws ovewparwy. 
Nec melior est casuum concordia in hoe Antigone loco :° 

"Ayvér txotw d0dyyor dpviOwy, Kaxg 


Krdgorras olorTpo Kal PeBapfapwpévy. 


‘Num. 113.° 7 Ibid. 112. 3 Miscell. sect. vi. p. 1073, 4. edit. Polen. 
* Preefat. ad Arval. p.39. 5 v. 472. ubi Brunck. © v, 1001. 
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Jam esset ulterius progrediendum; volo tamen antequam a Basille 
monumento discedam, Jacobsii notata symbola mea augere, verbum 
solemne eivyer temere sollicitatum et formulam oiSels &04varos illus- 
trandi causa. Gruterus ‘ protulit lapidem extremis his inscriptum 
verbis, que iotacismus adulterat: EYYYXI TEKNON OYAIT 
AOANATOS. Et apud Bonarottum? legere est: EYVYXI YE- 
KOYNAA OYAIZ AOANATO® PHIITANA.--OYAIZ A@ANA- 
TOZ apud Gudium quoque p. 371,2. Et lapis Latinus Gruteri 
p- 928, 6. 
| FVI, NON SVM 

ESTIS. NON. ERITIS 

NEMO, IMMORTALIS. 
Vide et Vonckium Specim. Critic. p. 135. Auctor inscriptionis apud 
Odericum,’ pro imperativo infinitivam adhibuit, raro in lapidibus ex- 
emplo: ©. EY+YXIN K. Sandrius+ Jacobsius> et Marinus © alia 
dabunt, hic autem exquisita. Non abludit ex alio lapide’ versus iste: 

Odsdels yap divarar Mowry piroy éavadtoar. 

Scripsi Mowpéy pro vitioso MOIPON. Noijyara et diva Mowér illus- 
travi ad Eunapium.’ Mody cdworipa dixit alius epitaphista;? et 
illum ipsum Moipéy piroy sepius exhibet index Analectorum Jacob- 
sianus, et nuper obtulit nobis vir egregius in epigrammate Furmon- 


tiano.*® Conferam etiam primum elegantissimi Severx epitaphii '* di- 
stichum : 


"Abdvaros pepdruy obdels pv. Tovde, LeSijoa, 
Oncevs, Aiaxidar, peaprupés eit NOyou. 

Ignoscat mihi humanus lector observationem unam insuper addenti 
de Psello, quem illa locutio monumenti Actiaci, Navaiuaxos ’Acraxov, 
mihi in mentem revocat, et cui obiter prodero. Sub finem libelli de 
Lapidibus scriptores recenset qui lapidum virtutes explicare conati 
sunt, inter quos e recentioribus memoratur 6 ék rijs "Agpodiaias “AXE- 
Eavopos: codex Parisinus 1630 tollit prapositionem, et optimam re- 
stituit formam ’Agpodiaiados. 

Vers. 4. POITIANOY3 Pheetiis Philoxenus ille fuit oriundus. 

Ne eR Oe ARTICLE SO oe ls a 

*P.701,6. * Vide Oderic. Diss. p- 36; Morisan. Marm. Regin. p. 480. 
3 Diss. p. 181. * Post Oderic. p. 382. 5 ad Anal. Epigr. inc. 721 b. 
© Iscriz. Alb. p. 98, 129: Frat. Arv. p. 342. Vine Apprenpa. 7 Ap. Marin. 


Iscr. Alb, p. 180. * P. 224, 225, 576. 9% Jacobs. Anal. t. XIII, p. 819. 
“2° Wolf, Litterar. Analekt. t. 1, p. 96. # Anal. Epigr. inc, 648, 
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Porriat, tots Axapvavias, Stephano Byzantio teste. At in tolia 
ponit Polybius.* - Pinedus et Holstenius Stephanum esse corruptum 
putant, atque e Polybio emendandum. Sed, quod sepius critici. fa- 
ciunt, emendant que non egent emendatione. . Polybius enim ipse 
Stephano favet ; quippe qui Atoliz Porrias adscribit, quod fuerat hac 
tempestate urbs alla Acarnanensibus armorum yi ab. /tolis rapta, 
Alioqui notissimum est eas urbes, que regionis su finibus sunt pro- 
ximee, sepissime ‘ab auctoribus regioni vicine adscribi.” Epitheta 
gentilia gourieds et goircos a Stephano recensentur, quibus ex hac epi- 
graphe tertium addamus,;@ortdy.3 Lingua Greca alia habet ejus- 
dem forme gentilha, “Axapvav, Ainuw,’Ariwray, ’Adapar,’Aeayv. Su- 
perest adhuc Achzi fragmentum é» ’Agaoi:* credo ’Acavas tragee- 
diam faisse cujus chorus é “Aéévwy constabat. 

» Vers. 4, TAT BOYAAL, adscripto iéra, quod neutiquam notavis- 
sem, Li memMinissem inseriptionis, in qua vertenda vir doctus ob hujus 
scripture vulgatissimze ignorationem prorsus cecutivit. . Lapis muti- 
lus his incipit verbis,> LAJET KAI HOAE] KOINOQNOYZAI THs 
OXEAX, quee sic vertuntur: Ilienst et. urbi participes sacrorum. 
Credidit interpres a mulieribus coevwvovcars menumentum poni: sed 
qui credere potuit, cum) statim “Imzapyos nominetur? KOINQNOY- 
ZAI, nempe xorvwvoveg, pendet a voce wéder, vertendumque, suppleto 
AHMOI ante TAIEI:. Populo Iliensi et urdi participi sacrorum. 

Vers. 5. MATPOTIOAITA. Marpérodss, urbs Acarnanie, et gen- 
tile MarporoXirns e Stephano nota sunt. 

Vers. 5. KOYPOUGY Q. Hic loci temporis mentionem factam 
fuisse puto, et Kovporoy mensem esse Acarnanensium quemdam.° 
Multa jam mensium nomina nummi nos et marmora docuerunt: in 
litera Q latet forte diei notatio. Nec omittendum in apographo ali- 
quid lacunosi esse videri inter KOYPOTIOY et 2. 

Vers, 6. TOL KOINQOI. To xowvov, commune A Giisanenee To 
Kowwov,  Kowwria, ubique hoc sensu reperiuntur in nummis, lapidi- 
bus, librisque. Reinesius,’ Wolfius,? Schwebelius,? Fischerus,*° alii, 
de hac re scripserunt; et ipse nonnulla olim monui ad Philostratum.'* 


Vers. 6. fIPOZENOYS EIMEN KAI EYEPTETA2. De zpoéé- 


1 TV, c. 63,7. cum nota Schw. ? Cf. Belley, Acudém.des B. L.,t. XXX, p. 
263. 3 Cf. Letronn. in Diario doctorum Jan. 1817, p.41. *Schol. ad Orest. 
vy. 383. 5 Voyage de la Troade, t. II, p. 30. © Vine Appenpa. 7 Synt. 

Inscr. p. 368. % ad Liban, Epist.p. $0. 9 ad Onos, p.107. ad Criton. 11. 
te). dads 
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vors lectorem remittam ad Larcherum 32 et ad Keenium,” Beckium- 
que,> qui multos ipsi indicaverunt scriptores, a quibus hoc muneris 
fuit diligenter illustratum.* Gloss Herodotee ad librum vi.: Ipé- 
Fevot, of mpostarat rédewy Kal doovriorai Kal Lévous imodeydsuevor. Co- | 
dex Parisinus 1630, idem codici illi Antonii Eparchi, cujus Wesselin- 
gius in prefatione ad has Glossas meminit, et de quo legenda omnino 
Letronnii viri amicissimi et doctissimi nota in Diario doctorum ;° co- 
dex igitur 1630, pro Zévovs vitiose habet feviais. De altero titulo Ei- 
epyérov preclara est Wolfii, ad Leptineam ° annotatio. In lapidibus 
hiteratis frequenter illi duo tituli, ut in hoe nostro decreto juncti re- 
periuntur; v. c. in Agrigentinorum decreto supra adlato,” ote 7d 
ddfg.... EIMEIN TIPOEENON KAI EYEPPETAN Anpirpiov. 
Eumdem Demetrium Melitenses decreverunt * TIPOSENON EINAI 
KAI EYEPTETHN. Delii parem Clinodemo Siphnio honorem pu- 
blice tribuunt.? Conferendz sunt, si tamen in re non obscura tantam 
diligentiam adhibere necesse est, inscriptiones Corcyree plurime a 
doctissino Mustoxydio nuper collectz,*° in quarum una vox Ipdzeves 
a Polycarpo Bulgari, Coreyreorum episcopo, italice vertitur cittadino, 
quod Ciampius jure reprehendit. Nuper a Leakio, viro honoratissimo, 
vulgata est *‘ de eodem argumento inscriptio, quam et hic exhibebo ob 
eximium dialecti Beeotice exemplum, et miram in plurimis cum nostro 
lapide conspirationem : 
© . 0 = 

TIOYXAN ATAOAN AAEYAPA 

XONTOZ EAOEZE TY AAMYEe 

XOMENIQN ATEAIKON AA 

®ITAO HOAEIA APAAEZAN 

APEIAD ITPOZENION EIMEN x 

H EYEPTETAN TAZ TOAIO® Ee 

XOMENIQN KH AYTON KH EX 

TONQS KH «IMEN AYTY TAZ 

xy FYKIAS EPASIN KH AZ®AAI 

ey KH AtEAIAN KH AZOYATAy 

x4 KATATAN KH KATA @AAAT 


* Ad Herodot. VI. §. 57, not. 83. ad Gregor. Corinth. Dial. Ion. §. 
162. * ad Aves. 1022. * Vine Appenpa. * fév. 1817, p. 161. © P. 288. 
7 P. 368. * Cf. supra p. 363. 9 Marm. Oxon. p. 156. *° Illustraz. Corcir. 
p. 188, 192, 196, 201. ** Classical Journ. t. XIII, p. 382; t. XV, p. 164. 
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t#N KH TOAEMQ KH KATASIQ: 

wAXY xHTAAAAA OFOTTA 

TYZ AAAYS FPOZENYS xs 
a .» EYEPPETHE | 
Adponam editoris doctissimi interpretationem: Oeds riyny ayebir. 
“Aredia dpxovros, edoke ro djpe ’Opxopevior ’ Ayébuxoy Aagirov Aiohéa 
an’ ’Adekavdpeias mpdgevor elvar kat ebepyérny rijs rédews 'Opyoperior 
Kal adroy Kal éxydvous, Kal ceive auro yijs Kal olkias éuBac, Kat aap 
Aeway, Kal aréderay, Kat dovAlay, Kal Kara yay Kai Kara Gadarray, Kal 
wodfuov kai Karacwrijs, kai Ta G@dAAa Odea rots GdXows movkévors Kat 
eiepyérats. Cuncta fere eruditissime vertit vir honoratissimus. Qcés 
pro Ocds Boeeotorum esse et Cretensium novimus ex Apollonio Dyscolo 
et Hesychio. Ttodyay admirationem movet. Y pro win TY AAMY 
et in AYTY, alibi in Holicis locum habere ostenderunt grammatici : 
et apud Viscontium V. S, iascriptionem aliam Orchomeniam vidi in 
qua EvBwrv est pro EiGovrkw et ev Epyouery pro év Epyoperg. De 
HOAEIA fateor me dubitare. Ky pro «wi exstat et in inscriptione 
illa apud Viscontium. In EXTONQE crcde esse opadpa vel typogra- 
phi, vel scalptoris, et legendum EXPONOQY. FYKIAY pro oixias 
wulgarem exhibet rod déyaupa forn.am et permutationem vocalis v et 
diphthongi o:, ut infrain TY AAAY? pro rois GdXors. At moratur 
me vox EITAXIN, cujus rationem originemque non capio: ceteroquin 
sensus non est incertus, cum tot sint formule similes, ut mox plenius 
notabitur ad versum Actiaci nostri lapidis decimum tertium. In ver- 
sione pro épBaov, malim éy«rnow, que vox est in talibus propria ; 
et forte in ipso textu reponendum ET KTAZIN. Jam si forte lapi- 
cida dederit EVTAXIN, vel quod imprudens a vera lectione aberrave- 
rit, vel quod Beeoti homines sic scriberent et pronuntiarent, quis non 
intelligit quanta in his literarum ductibus attritis et fere erasis simili- 
tudo sit ETTAXIN inter et ETTAZIN?? Cum voce ’AcovXiar contule- 
rim 76 covyypapws inscriptionis Orchomeniz quam Viscontius mihi 
olim legendam permisit. KATAZIOITA2 divisim scribere malim, 
Kara owas, vel Kara ow7as. 

Vers. 8. NIATPH. Ilarpevs fuit Agasias, quod est gentile urbis 
Achaice Tarpév. 

Vers. 9. TIOMAION AEYKION TOYS HOHAIOY AKIATOY®. 
Non deest copula inter Tdwhwy, Acixwy: nam supra Navoipaxou, 
MAroféyvev nemina non arctius juncta sunt.—Acilia gens in historia 
celeberrima est, sed Publius et Lucius Acilii ipsi sunt ignoti, mihi sal- 


Vive ADDENDA, p. 393. 
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tem. .Ad constructionem, Hdmdcoy, Acdxoy*AxaAlovs, nemo, puto, 
offendet. Barthelemius inscriptionem Latinam, in qua explicanda 
multi cecutiebant, SEX. L. M. IVLIEI C. F. PARENTIBVS SVEIS, 
recte legit’ SEXtus, Lucius, Marcus, Julii ; aliamque_ contulit, 
Addam Ciceronis* verba pari structa modo: “ Duo propugnacula 
belli Punici, Caius et Publius Scipiones.” % 
Vers. 10, 11, 12. AX®AAEIAN..... EIPANAY. In his formule 
sunt styli politici et actorum publicorum. /Etolorum decretum+* 
Telis dogddecay kal dovdéay tribuit. Et Hellanico,’ cui tam antiqua 
facta tam diserte narranti fides vix esse potest, Greci dicuntur, post 
Trojz expugnationem, Enez et fugz sociis rapacyeiy rijy aaddderay 
€ drdons iis éepdrovy ‘yijs kal Oaddeons. Est et aliud decretum ° quo 
Hermio cuidam civitas quedam permittit eiowNody Kal éxrdody Kal To- 
Képov Kal eipjyns dovael Kal dorovéded. Vide et supra inscriptionem 
Orchomeniam p. 381. | 

Vers. 18. KAI TAY KAT OIKIAY EIKTISIN. Legendum om- 
nino EY KTHXIN. Prius iéra deleto rot ydaupa capite exstitit; alte- 
rum peperit scalptoris inscitia et pravus iotacismi usus. Quam sepe 
sic permutata fuerint n et « quis nescit? Hac observatione utar ut 
emendem Porphyrium ad Marcellam’ sic editum: "Eady od del pvn- 
povebys Ore, Sxov av h Puyy cov wepiwary Kai TO oGpa évepyor droreds 
Beds rapéorn per Edopos év mdoas cov Povdais Kal rais mpdéeou: lege- 
rim wapeort, quod firmatur his verbis ejusdem libri:® raons rpdzews 
cai tavros pyov Kat dyou Oeds ExdaTns mapéaTw Kai épopos. Sed gra- 
vius uleus inest Frontonis® huic loco: [ei dé] zapa [oot] reupbévras 
matdas eddpevos xpo [cépuyy]... Interpres cl. vertit: ‘ Quod si, per- 
pensis his omnibus, mancipia nihilominus a te missa recepissem.” 
Tdduevos interpretatur perpensis his omnibus, quod nemini puto pro- 
babit, nec ipse sibi, puto, probavit. Locus integritati fere restitue- 
tur, legendo 7ddpuevos, id est: ‘‘ Si missa abs te mancipia libens lu- 
bensque recepissem.” Statim Italus editor lacunam his verbis textui 
temere insertis supplevit: sodats ¢povricw épée ddxvecbat ypiv ; mas 8 
av capeBnoatuny; Profitetur quidem Fronto alicubi’® se 7)y pwxjy 
Odiyou Seiv. BapBapoy esse; attamen nimium ejus patientia modes- 
tiaque abutitur editor, immani isto barbarismo déueeBnoatpyy sophiste 
non inelegantis orationem fede maculans. Eadem permutatio réyv 


% Mém. de l’Acad. des Inscr. t. XXVIL, p. 579, et Voy. en Tialie, p. 834. 
2 Parad. I. 3 Vine Apprenvs. *Chish. Antiq. Asiat. ° Frag. 69. ° Grat. 
p-419,2. 76.12, %6 20. %p. 448 Mail. p. 237 Nieb, 2° P. 380 M. p. 
34 Nieb, 
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et i barbaram vocem gwrlevra pro dwrvjervra peperit in inscriptione 
Memnonie statue, quam Institut. Xgyptiaci soci, V. Cl, in preecla- 
rissimo opere vulgaverun'.' Sed cum non uno hoe levissimoque vitio 
inscriptio laboret, illam obiter emendabo et interpretabor. Versus qua- 
tuor primos, nam ceteros ut insanabiles omitto, sic legentibus appo- 
suerunt viri clorissimi, avec guelques-uns des mots séparés et restitués : 


@HKESD EPQNIENTA OEA POAOAAKTYAO® HOY - 

SH MHTEP KAYTE MEMNONE EAAOMENON OI AKOYZAT 
SH E®OONEL AYKABANTI "EPI KAYTOY ANTONEINOY 
AYTOKPATOPOZ KAMEN YI"ATON TPIZ KAI AEKA EXONTI. 


Versibus tam barbare et tam dyérpws restitutis notam hanc appende- 
runt: Il résulte del’examen de cette inscription, qu'un personnage, dont 
le nom est probablement effacé, est venu pour entendre, ot axovoa, la 
vote et les oracles du célébre Memnon, fils de U Aurore, déesse aux 
doigts de rose, sous le regne du trés-illustre empereur Antonin, lors- 
gue ce souverain étoit consul pour la treiziéme fois: duxa Barre wept 
churov ’Avrwreivov imariéy pls kat déca éyor7t. Quis Antoninorum 
toties consul fuit? Sed tali interpretationirefellendz non perdendum 
est otiolum. Ut inspexi tres priores versus, ut statim correxi, et 
Caussino, viro literarum Arabicarum et Grecarum. peritissumo, aire- 
oxédioy emendationem ostendi: 


- OHKE LE GQNHENTA OEA POAOAAKTYAOZ® HX 
SH MHTHP KAYTE MEMNON EEAAOMENQ MOI AKOYAI 
SHE @ONHY AYKABANTI TTEPIKAYFOY ANTONEINOY. 


Sed in ultima linea mihi herebat aqua. AYTOKPATOPOX metro 
adversabatur; in KAMEN, vocem jv latere suspicabar; YIIA- 
TON chronologici quid innuebat: sed me non extricabam. Confugi 
ad lapidis delineationem quam Girardus, vir cl., diligentissimo graphio 
exhibuit, non multum inde subsidii sperans; nam vix credebam com- 
mentatores, Girardi socies, non potuisse omnino verba lapidis legere, 
et portentosas voces avroxparopos, Kaper, brdrwy ex ingenio protu- 
lisse. Vidinon sine gaudio lapidem ipsum meam trium priorum ver- 
suum lectionem plane firmare, et hoc ipsum dwyrfervra habere. Pro 
MHTHP lapis quidem prafert MHTEIP, alio iotacismi genere, quo 
EI locum 70d n ocenpat, quodque plurimi jam illustraverunt, inter 
quos Viscontius, V. 8., ad Herodis Triopium.? Lapis exhibet CEA- 


* Descript. Génér. de Thebes, p. 106. 
2 Pag. 62. Theodosius Diaconus hoc vitio purgandus est, Expugn. 
Crete TT, 123+ 
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AOMENO, frequenti ray A et A, ob forme similitudinem, permuta+ 
tione, de qua Viscontius eodem in opere* et Villoisonus* egerunts 
Pro SHY ®QNHE AYKABANTI, in lapide mutilo et corrupto legi, 
CHE ®0N YKABANTI. Quam feci restitutio certissima est: 
nam C et.€ facile posse confundi quis non videt? et notavit dudum 
Viscontius, ibidem.? Zosimo,* ut quidem nunc editum legimus, ’Ex:- 
zijuos vocatur Romanus homo, qui Aur. Victori,> in veteribus edi- 
tionibus, Septimius dicitur. Pravam lectionem, "Eziriuos, quod 
nomen nunquam Romanum fuit nec esse potuit, peperit forma rod 
aiypa lunata. Scripserat. Zosimus CGIITIMIOC, quod abiit in 
€€TITIMIOS, mox e correctione in € TITIMIOC, et dein in GMITI- 
MIOC, ex alia correctione. Quartum autem versum sic in lapide 
inveni: post lacunulam, litera exstat que ad rd P quidem accedit, 
sed et 7 © similior est syllaba ME in EELAAOMENQ; deinceps legi 
perspicue, KATQ KAMENI TIAXQN TPIZ KAI AEKA EXONTI. 
Lacunulam suppleo insertis syllabis TQ A€ ; in KA pro KAI erosum 
I restituo; pro MENI, credo lapidem olim exhibuisse vel exhibere 
debuisse MEINI, pro MHNI; et jam habemus integrum et optimum 
versum ; 


7p 0K ATO KAc MEI TAXON TPIS KAI AEKA EXONTI 


Ita autem hos versus, quibus viator Memnonis statuam alloquitur, 
vertendos censuerim: “ Fecit te vocalem dea roseos habens digitos 
Aurora, tua mater, nobilis Memnon, aventi mihi audire tuam vocem, 
anno nobilissimi Antonini decimo, menseque Pachon diem decimum 
tertium numerante.” Dies Pachon x111 cum Maii octavo fere con- 


TiAobrapxov étatpovra ‘Pwyalwy xpdret. 
Emendant xpéros, bene ad sensum: sed facilior et verior est emendatio mea, 
xpétn. . Porphyrius ad ,Marcellam § 21. Oedy piv ocuvdvrav mpdin re &yabd: 
scribe, rpdte:. Alibi alio iotacismi modo in hac diphthongo peccatum est. 
Marinus in Arvalibus p. 238 edidit inscriptionem, cujus hic est versus: 


NHAHZw @ANATOZ OAY MEJA KAIPIOZ HKELS, 


Rossius legit piv dxatpos, certamente importuna, quod est certamente péssi- 
mum, Lege omnino po dkafpos. Nam constanter e et o permutantur,. 
Hujus inscriptionis versus alius lacunula laborat: 

MOTNON AHMETEPON BATH OYNOMA @QNOI. 


Rossius conjicit BAIH METP., sono ingratissimo. Inserta vox Aléos auribus erit 
gratior. 


* Pag. 68. * Mém. de Inst. classe d' Hist. t. LY, :p20,,13 Baki ussL cea 
> Epit; $5, S. 
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venit :* sed quis sit Antoninus ille ex hac sola temporis nota indicare 
non valeo. Idem ille mensis Grutero fuit incognitus,? qui lapidis 
cujusdam TTAXONTA vertit Pachonia: recte Sealiger diem Pachon 
undecimum esse intellexit, Taya et. Jablonskius, quod miror, cre- 
dere videtur mensem Dlayey in hoc lapide vocari Haywria.3 Eodem 
fere modo tempus signatur in alia Memnonii inscriptione, cujus ulti- 
mos tantum adponam versus ta ; 


Kowdrw "Adprdva TEULTT YD Sexarw EVLAUTO. 

(for) a 8 eyeoxey” ABup eixoor cat rlavpa. 

€ixooT@ méprro & dipare pnvos ”Abup. 
Cur autem tertius versus superioribus sit additus, aliis eruendum re- 
liquit Jacobsitis. Novi virum doctum qui inde novis quibusdam 
opinationibus fundamentum querebat. Equidem rem esse non diffi- 
cilem admodum reor, P. Balbinus, cujus hae est inscriptio, Memno- 
nem audierat die mensis Athyr XXIv, et die insequenti xxv lapide 
versiculos inscripsit :5 vel, cum scripto illo versu quo diem XXIV 
signabat, comperisset se errayisse, altero. versu verum diem, nempe 
XXV, restituit. Non pauci exstant lapides sic facti correctiores. In 
lapide nostro Actiaco versu decimo ira fuit additum. De emen- 
ddtionibus hisce videndus est Marinus in Inscriptionum Albanarum 
Syntagmate.° Vir doctissimus istum ibi apposuit lapidem ; a 


©. HORTENSIVS. Q. DL’ 

. ALEXANDER 
SEXTILIA P, L. MOSCHIS. 
SEXTILIA, P. 'L. ALBA. MATER. 
_P, SEXTILIUS. PANCHRES. TVS- 

?P ‘CALLYS 


‘“* Forse, inquit Maries: Oo. HORTENSIVS: Quinti et Decimi libertus, 
2 PANCHRESTVS Pater: ma Vultima voce CALLVS, che ci ‘sta sola, 
cosa vorra ella significare?” Equidem puto hic esse lapicidz emen- 
dationem. Cum scripsisset imprudens vulgare nomen Panchrestus 
(Ilayxpyoros), meminit serms homini non Panchresto,’ sed Pancalo, 
(Iléycahos) esse nomen, et in ipsa correctione erravit, L male dupli- 
cato. Legitur et ibidem ille Tapis :* : hay 


* Vide bunting, Acad. des B. L., t. XVI. M. p.. 1893; Morcelli Menol. t. 
II, p. 102. * P. 3.4, 2. 3 Glossar, voc. Agypt. in Tues. H. Srepuanr f. I, 
p.ccli, edit. nove Londinensis. * Jacobs. Anal, t. WELT, p- 823, -5 Vipx Ap- 
penva.: ° P, 24.7 P. 88, * P. 27. | 
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nt 


BS tM 
ANNAEAE FELICVL 
AE. FECIT. T. FLAVIV8 
VESTALIS. CONIV 
GI. BENE. MERENTI 
CVN.QVA. VIXIT. AN 
N1S. XXI. IPSA. VIXIT 
ANNIS XXXXI. o@ 
|, FLAVIVS. VESTALIS RA 
VIXIT ANNIS XX. COMPATIE 


Ad ultima Marinus hane adscripsit notulam: ‘* Leggo cum Patre, 
con cut Felicula passd 20 anni, e 21 col marito, avendone avuti di vita 
41. Mimbroglia la riga penultima, e parra difficile a credersi che 
ct sia per errore.” Et hic esse puto emendationes, Non annis xx1 
vixerat cum Felicula conjuge Flavius Vestalis, sed xx; jamque in- 
sculpto priore numero, alter, qui erat verus, e correctione fuit addi- 

RA . 
tus. Et verba COMPATE , explico non cum. patre ; nam sic perit 
A; sed cum patera, quod esse formulam puto dedicationis.* 

Insuper notabo in extremis inscriptionis Memnonii vocibus, zpls kat 
déxa éyovre, elisionem neglectam fuisse. Hagenbuchius * animadver- 
tit Greecos vocales, quas synalephe  elidunt, scribere non esse 
solitos. Sed ipsi adversatur Memnonium hoc hemistichium ; adver- 
santur et Gruterianum epigramma ab ipso tractatum,’ ubi ‘Hpowy 
kapuea dperads in principio dactylici legitur; et marmor Taurinense + 
ubi dedrepa graze; et lapis Muratorianus*® ubi ratra éréypaWe zariip. 
Sic autem incipit illud epigramma apud Muratorium: 

TIHNO® peév yeverijpes, éret yépas éorl Oavoder, 
Kelpovres KNaleakoy dvacoOyTy rept ropBe* is 


dry 8 és 7d Sixacoy® &Bn. 


_* Vive Appenpa. * Epist. Epigr. p. 35,72. % P.152. * Marm, Taurin. 
t. I, p. 169; Anal. adeom. 563. Cf. et Jacobs. ad 561. * P. 2061, 1.—Jacobs. 
Anal. t. XIII, p. 802. Vinr Appenpa. © Hee locutio non facile obvia, apte 
conferetur cum istis Philonis V. Mos. p. 624 C. mpoagmlfovros kal rhw xeipa dxes 
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Jacobsius e conjectura sua edidit racdcs, et imprudens @aydyrwy. Quid 
non recepit Fleetwoodii conjecturam, oxjvos, que et mihi dudum in 
mentem venerat? Certe SXHNOZ propius ad TIHNOY accedit quain 
waidds.' Xxijvos, quod Hesychius vertit per capa, reperitur, sed cum 
mendo scripture, in hac metrica lapidis Townleiani epigraphe ;* 


EILEIN TIX AYNATAI 
LKENOLY AI"OLAPKON 
AQOPHZA® EITEP YAAZ 
H OEPZITHY HN 2 
P'APOAEITA 


Caterum cxjvos a Fischero? et Jacobsio* fuit illustratum, ut nihil ad- 
dere habeam, illud tamen, nempe oda vel cxijvos et vy }y sepissime in 
lapidibus opponi, quod etiam Fleetwocedium juvat. Exempli causa 
adferam imscriptionem parum adhuc notam, quam Leakius V. D. 
gis Macedonie descripsit, atque nuper Ephemeridi Classicz in- 
seruit 3?" 3 
“Hoe wrérpos xevOer Tpagucod déyas, eis Miscéjia» eé 
Yoxiv Beorecinv Once Qeds redior, 
Oivexey jv mavdptoros, év Hyabeois O€ roAlrats 
Tpira gépwy,” muurijs Kidos éxapricaro, 
Ewiaro & ad Makdpeaae kal iwepriy rapdxorrey 
— Toode hayeiv TopPov, yipaos etre TUyoL. 
Xaipe, Vpageré. 


pexovros Tov Auxafov. Mangeius edidit tréxovros, et proponit imepéxovtos, quatn 
conjecturam recepit Dablius in Chrestomathia p. 157. Sed jam editio Pa- 
risina, e qua locum descripsi, drepéxovros recte exhibebat. Verba orepéxeiv 
+nv xeipe docte illustravit Hamsterhusius ad Luciani Tim. §. 10. cui adde Ja- 
cobsium ad Phedimi Epigr. 3 ; Westerhovium ad Ter, Andr. II, 1,40. ViIpE 
Abpenpa. 

¥Vipe ADDENDA. ” rel, Anecd. of the Arts, p. $30. 3 Indice ad 
Axioch. + Anal. t. XII, p. 30. > T. XIII, p. 348; t. XV, p. 164. © ap@ra 
pépov pro pepduevos locutio est a multis usurpata scriptoribus. Doctissimus Ti- 
marionisinterpres, qui nullius meminerat loci cum hec auctoris sui §. 8. verba 
. ederet, mdrmos aiTg Ta xpara pépwv, plurima inveniet exempla in meis ad Eu- 
napium anotationibus p. 175 et 567 ; quibus addo ra mpwreia pépew ex Hora- 
polline I, c:27, ac scholiaste Euripideo ad Orest..909, videndo et ad v. 1247 ; 
locutionemque non absimilem, akpa pépwr copins, e Gregorio Naz. in Murat. 
Anecd. Gr. p. 56: conferatur apean Jasobsins V. Dz. in Litterarische Anal, 
t. I, p. 102. 
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Et hie sponte ponendum se prebet lapis ille Ravennensis nec semel 
nec bene tentatus :' 
. » EN 2QMA KPY!TETAI KAT 

. . . 2LO OEION H YYXH MEI 
Commenta interpretum non vacat repetere. Propono: 

(To wadiov pm) év cpa xpvtrerat Karu, 

(€Bn 5é zpd)s ro Ocioy Puy) pé(ra). 
Tmesis &8n—péra pro peréBn lectorem, puto, non morabitur, Lo- 
cutio proba est et alibi * occurrit: 

Oix eaves, oar, peréins & és dpeivova yapov. 
Nec omittendus marmoris Elginiani insignis in Athenievses ad Poti- 
dzeam czsos versus, a Thierschio, viro eruditissimo, feliciter resti- 
tutus :3 

AIGEP MEM ®2YXA YUEAEZATO LOxara dé qe 
prout dixit incertus poeta in Analectis :+ 
XOwy perv ever dépuas ecOdov, Eyer Kady oipavos irop. 

Alia hujus dyreécews exempla praebent Analectorum epigrammata 
incerta 680, 688, 700, 721 6, 722, ad quorum ultimum confer Jacob- 
sium. Adde Philippi Epigr. 84, et e Latinis poetas Anthologie Bur- 
manniane.? | 

Syllabe in elisione scripte aliud etiam exemplum exhibebo: ex in- 
scriptione ab Akerbladio, viro doctissimo et amicissimo, vulgata,° ubi 
eypuxe ’A@avdrwy, in quo notanda synaleephe rarissima vocalis tara in 
dativo. Atque ibidem legitur cdopoy dé atrois. Sed utilior mea erit 
opera, si versum imperfectum, é 

| . Kkaalyvnroe watées rarpos €& "Ayaginnoy, 
supplebo. Qu fuit proposita emendatio, Avo caoiyynror, manum 
poete nobis non exhibet; nam est dperpos. Malim Oise xaciyynror, 
hi fratres Agasicrates nempe et Agasicles, qui statim’ nominantur.’ 
Nec non in scriptis codicibus apostrophus negligitur, quod jam ob- 
servavit ad Plutum ° Hemsterhusius. 

Tandem ad ET KTHE2IN decreti Acarnanensis redeo, oie vee 
quo emendationem stabiliam, vocem illam hic esse omnino propriam 
et peculiarem... Clinodemus jam °® adlatus a Deliis FHS KAJ OFKI- 
AY ENKTHRIN obtinet, ut, et Hermius, quem et supra adduxi,’® éy- 


* Cf. Rubbius ap. Oderic. Diss. p. 288. * Anal. Brunk. Epigr. inc. 727. 
3 Acta Philolog. Monac. t. II, p. 415; Classical Journ. t. XIV, p. 186. Ving 
Apprnba. * Epigr. 689. ° IV, 2 et 37. © Diss. sopra due laminetie, p. 22, 
7 Vipg Appenna. *y. 183. ? Pag. 381. *° Pag. 383. 
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yelwy Eyernow. Byzantiiin decreto apud Demosthenem” Atheniesr 
sibus dant ¢ykraci yas cal oixeav. Conferenda insuper tria Corcyre- 
orum acta publica apud Mustoxydium,” ubi similem. reperire est for- 
mulam, et lapis Orchomenins quem supra‘ descripsi. . His scriptis, 
accepi a Letronnio, viro amicissimo, qui mea recitantis audierat, no- 
tulam, qua in usum lectorum utar: “ Herodote * avipt"EXAqne Serrd 
TE Kal cod@ dovs éykricacbae modu ey Opyixy. Ceite lecon a été recue 
par M. Schweighaeuser, aw lieu de éyxricacOa, déja blémé par Vale- 
kenaer. Au reste, la confusion de xrijots, xréots, krijpea, eréopa, n'est 
pas moins commune. Il y aun exemple de la premiere dans Strabon:* 
viv 6€ képat, krices idwwrav. Il faut lire krhoees avec Siebenkees. 
Voy. Dutheil, notes de la traduction. Dans Isidore de Charax,° je 
lis, "Ixvac mddes “EXXgvis, Maxeddévwy xricua, au liew de xrijpa.”’ Hae- 
tenus vir doctissimus, qui rursus Strabonem suam addueere poterat, 
ubi® nuper Coraius xrijpa pro xricua, e Cluverii et Siebenkesii con- 
jectura, reposuit. Et permutationem vocum «riots et «rious illustra- 
vit Sturzius,? qui in Stephano Byzantino, pro ‘EdAavexos é€v Kriceow 
eOvay kal wéXewy, nihil fortassis interesse credit utrum Kriceow ab 
sAjoeow legatur: equidem Kriceow verum esse puto, et unice verum. 

Vers.13. TA AAAA TIMIA KAI ®IAANOPOHIA TIANTA 
OXA.... YIEAPXEI. Verba illa ra ria Kat orrarvOowra in his for- 
mnulis sunt propria et sepe oecurrunt: rarior est locutio, zavyra 7a 
prdvOpwra kat nares Exovra, in Foedere inter Marmora Oxoniensia. 
Romani Teiis scribunt ?° conaturos esse se ra eis rdv Ody riuia Kal Ta 
eis Unds diidvOpwra cureradiey: sie Etoli™ deereta omnia sanciunt 
in Teiorum gratiam facta wept rar giAavOp@rwy. - Polybius’? ait se de 
Locris bene fuisse meritum, mapecxjo0ae xpelas avrois avaykaias, 
propter quod ipsum Locri mao jpetbar7o riploes Kal drarOpwroes. 
Quo loco fere crediderim ipsa nobis apposuisse Locrorum deereti 
verba. Nam formule id genus in hac re peculiares erant. Clinode- 
mus ** enim a Deliis honoribus mactatur, éwed) xpeias mapéyerar Kat 
Koln TH wodec Kat idlg Trois évrvyyavevaw: Mendiceus,’* quod ypelas 
Staredet mapeydpevos rots évruyxdwvovow: Demetrius ab Agrigentinis,'* 

* De Corona §. 27. * Illustr. Corcir, p. 188, 197, 201. 3 Pag. $81. *V, 
23,11. °V, c, 3, §. 2, p. 152. Sieb. p. 308, Cor. © T. II, Geogr. Min. p. 3. 
“Vive Appenpa. * V. p. 203. Sieb. p. 333 Cor. 9 ad Hellan. p, 87, 88. 
ty Chish, Antiq. p. 103; Hessel. pref. ad Gud. Inser. *** 4; Cuper. Let- 
tres, p. 195. 1 Chish. p. 104. 1? I2-c. 5. "3 ]. ind, supra p. 381. ** Marm. 
Oxon. 157. 15 Supra p. 381. 
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cum certiores facti essent ipsum woAdas cal peyddas xpelas wapecyij- 
c8ac: Atheniensis populus a Byzantiis,* quia woA\Gs val peyadas YXpelas 
grapéoynrar. Quid sint illa riya cat dAGyOpwra inquirenti, monstrabo 
decretum Delphorum?’ qui Philippo cuidam Calymnio et posteris ejus 
dant npoteviay, mpoparrelav, mpoedpiar, Tpodtkiav, aovdiav, aréerav 
mavrey, denique ra dda dca cal rots dddows mpokévos Kat edepyéracs® 
et hic obiter notandum deese vel imdpyer ut in nostra inscriptione ; 
vel Sé5orar, ut in decreto Deliorum de Clinodemo, cal ra d\Aa marta 
doa dédorat Kal Tots &AXows zpokévors Kal evepyérats’ vel yéypatrat, ut 
in binis Corcyrzis inscriptionibus ;? non autem bzdpyovrar, ut in hoc 
Corcyreo lapide,* cal 7a AAG ripua Goa Kai rots GANows mpotévors , Kal 
evepyérais brdpyorvrat, ubi legendum forte izépyorvrs. Ceterum. in 
illo decreto Delphorum nihil est fortasse manu supplendum, estque 
ellipsis, ut in illo Corcyreo,? eiuev 5é adrois yas Kal oikias éyxraaty, Kee 
ra dda Tipe Goa Kal rois &XAots THE 188 kal evepyéracs, et ut in Decreto 
Orchomeniorum quod adtuli p. 382. Intelligo.igitur ra riya Kat 
g~irdvOpwra de honoribus illis et se al quorum in Delphico 
lapide mentio fit, ad quem conferendum est Bysantiorum decretum 
apud Demosthenem, et illud quo jam supra® usus sum, ubi civitas 
Hermio tribuit thee. “woNtTelav, mpoedpiar, arédevay ypyuarwy 
TAYTWY WY AY eladywar Kat éfdaywoe én xryoet, éyyelwv EyKTnaty, dikas 
mpoodikous, epodov éxt rv Bovdiy kat roy dipuoy mpwros perc Ta Lepa ¢ 
que postrema iis addantur exemplis quibus similis formula in decreto 
Byzantiorum Demosthenico a Tayloro vindicata fuit et asserta. 
Vers. 14. AMOI. Duo AduSa sic copulata, ut ad formam rod 
M accedant, BS RERTORE alibi vocum AAAA et AMA permutationem, 
de qua supra monui.” Hine corrigenda inscriptio Sicula male edita,® : 


KAMIZ 

TPATOZ 

PATOPOX 
et male versa: Camistratus' Ratoris F. Scribe KAAAISTPATOS, 
et PATOPO® verte Rhetoris: In Gruteriano lapide ° variatur inter 
abba iiais et FPATIMH: ulud pretulerim. | | | 


.* Demosth, Coron. §. 27. * Villois. Acad. Inseript. M.t. XLVII, p. 326 ; 
Wessel, ad Herod..I, 54,—Vide et Mustox. Illustr. Core. p. 191.3 Mustox. l, 
C. p. 188, 192. + Mustox. p. 201. 5 Mustox. p. 197. ° Pag. 883. ad Holsten, - 
7 P. 13, Vide et ad Pseudodiogen. in Notitiis Mss. t.X, p. 295... ® Castell, 
p. 168, 97. 9 P. 685,12. | 
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ADDENDA, 


P.368. De Ephoro Spartanorum Eponymo cf. et Larcherus ad 
Herod. I. § 65. not. 178. p. 315. 

P. 369. ‘* Nothing is more customary amongst critics, than-to 
say of a phrase or construction which sins against the rules of gram- 
mar, that it is eleganter, or subtiliter, or exquisite dictum :” ANONYM. 
in Museo Crit. Cantabrig. I. 2. p. 321. Ipsum me non semel sic 
loqui memini, et ob id elegantiarum studium a viro doctissimo olim 
repreheidi et amice castigari. 

P. ib. Hane interpretationem verborum, ray reymrav ro Ai- 
ovvow, quee est unice vera, jam invenerat Biagius, Monum. Gr, Nan. 
p.106.; quod proximis hisce diebus serius animadverti. “Ibi, Bia- 
gins et ate rois Tov Avovucov reyvirats nonnulla notavit. 

P. 370. In Alcesti Euripidea 323 videtur dativus hoc modo posi- 
tus doctissimo Professori displicuisse, qui, pro 

ov 8, w réxvoy pot, Tas kopevOjoes Kah@s 3. 
Jegendum we hg 

ov 8, & réxvoy, TWS prot copevOhaet KaA@s $ 
Equidem verba rékvov pot, nempe réxvoy enor, affectus tenerrimi plena 
esse puto, cum in altera lectione pronomen langueat fere wapa7Anpw- 
narixas. Nec Viro Reverendissimo, qui nuper Reliquias Sacras 
magna cum diligentia collegit et illustravit, facile assentiar, cum (T. 2. 
p- 203:) in Origenis Epistola ad Africanum (p. 221, 2. edit. Westen.) 
ait librarium Bodleianum pro, dueheyouny 7p éraipy hoy Bacay, po- 
suisse, érép my, sed frustra: nam, repudiato solemni errore erépy, 
eo jpiv ipse quidem preetulerim. 

P. 371. Viscontius V.S. me monuit fere malle se legere KANQ- 
THOT, et dativos hosce non ad vocem d:axdywy referre, sed ad subau- 
ditam dvariGevrac. Et hee interpretatio non mihi displicet ipsi: 
nam Kdvwzos hominis nomen est, puto, rarissimum; et insuper Kaywe-. 
wos ille patre careret suo, cum alii suum habeant nominatum, Sotion 
Callistratum, Diodorus Menandrum. 

P. 375. De Clarkiana hac inscriptione vide que nuper notavit 
Jacobsius, vir eruditissimus, in Addendis ad Anthol. Palat. p. civ. 

P. ib. Plura de Basille Epitaphio promisit dicturum se Heinri- 
ehius in Wolfit Litter. Anal. T.1. p. 484., que non patienter ex- 
spectant qui Heinrichii doctrinam norunt. Et nunc lege que rursus 
¢eommentatus est Jacobsius in wis dain notarum ad Anth, Palatin. 
p. 970, 
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P, 376. Moschopulus 7. Ly. p. 87. 
Lwoipus, kipeor. 

P,. 379. Viscontius V. S. we docet plurima id genus exempla ab 
eodem Marino fuisse collecta in Dissertatione posthuma reperiunda 
in viri doctissimi laudatione quam nuper scripsit Abbas Coppius. 

P. 380. Notandum est, Viscontius ait, illa é6vexa in av. desi- 
nentia ad eamdem pertinere regionem: /Etolorum nempe propria et 
Acarnanensium fuisse videntur. 

P. ib. Meam de mense Curopo opinionem Viscontio probavi; 
mihique vir doctissimus hance notam misit. ‘ Kogemaios cognomen 
esse Apollinis discimus e Stephano Byz. in Kopérn, et Nicandri The- 
rlacis 614., cujus_lectionem frustra Stephanus sollicitat. In urbe 
Apollini sacra non mirum est mensem ab Apgolline nomen habere.”’ 

P. 381. Et ‘de’ Proxenis vide Paciaudium, Monum. Pelop. T. 2. 
p. 137. aS 

P. 382. In his conjecturis me prorsus falsum fuisse, et éu@Baciv 
Leakii errore typorum positum videri pro éuraocu,, et in textu ENTA- 
2IN stare posse, ostendi in notis ad Herodiani’Exipepiopods, quas 
typis Valpianis describi curo mox vulgandas, pag. 31. Nuper, 
cum legerem Rob. Walpolii utilissimum opus de Grecia, vidi p. 465. 
virum doctiss. eumdem mihi errorem erravisse. Pro EYTASIN, ait 
esse scribendum EKTAXIN, quod, puto, ipse negabit, inspecta mea rad 
Herodianum nota. 

P. 383. Sic et Valerius Max. vi. 3.1. ‘* Viguit in nostra civi- 
tate Tiberii et Caii Gracchorum summa nobilitas.” 

P. 386. Et sic nunc sentire Jacobsium didici e viri fnetonias 
notis ad Anthol. Palat. p. 964. 

P. 387. Not.1. Viscontius interpretationem hanc meam calculo suo 
comprobat, sed.non item alteram. In verbis, T. FLAVIVS VESTALTIS 
VIXIT ANNIS Xx., non correctionem esse putat, sed epitaphium T. 
Flavii Vestalis junioris cujusdam. Cum similia additorum epitaphio- 
rum exempla non rara sint, sententiam libenter muto. 

P. ib. Not. 5. Iterum edidit Jacobsius in Appendice Anthol. Palat. 
mi 290, pipiens scripsit wavdds—OardrTwr. 

P. 388. Not. ro déckaoy non aliter posuit Nilus Spey p.54. ed. 
Possin. carédurev vas avapeicbae pédrdovras aonOijrovs } Oeia mpdvouee, 
kal rots dvapotow ovbK avtéorn TO dikavoy. 

P, ib. 4. Jam certum est cxijvos in inscriptione scribendum esse, 
Etenim hance lectionem exhibet Sponius, testis oculatus, Itiner. T. 2. 
p- 267, edit. Hag. 1724. , 
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P. 389. Not. 2. Thierschii lectionem recepit Jacobsius qui hanc 
inscriptionem inseruit notis ad Auth. Palat. p. 972. 

P. ib. Not..7. Jacobsius qui hoe epigramma ex Akerbladii libello in 
Addenda sua ad Anthol. Palat. p. 100 intulit, legit avroxaciyrnrot, 
quod et ipse malim. Ibidem notat xfpvx esse dactylum, quod non. 
gato: pronunciavit auctor: kip’ a0avarwr. 

P.390. Vir doctissimus Radulfus Rochetta me monuit in Diario 
Eruditorum Nov. 1817. p. 676. Berkelium olim abd se apud Isido- 
rum pro xrijpa legisse. 


! OBSERVATIONS ON SOME 
ORATIONS ASCRIBED TO CICERO. 
No. W.—[Continued from No, Xxx11t. p. 152.] 


ORATIO PRO M. MARCELLO; 


SUMMARIUM. 


M. Cuavpium Mancettum M.F., plebeii generis, (v. ad Orat, de 
Harusp. resp. c. 6, p. 324,) sed multis Senatoriis imaginibus nobilitati, 
inter plerosque constat, vim omnem consulatus sui, quem a. U. 703, a, 
Chr. 51, ex optimatium sententia magnifice gessit, in oppugnanda 
“Cesaris dignitate et ambitione consumsisse. Hic tum in Gallia octa- 
vum annum ex triumphorum opportunitate materiam querens reipubl. 
evertendz, nihil omittebat, quo in Urbe defensores absentiz suc et 
majoris victoriz adjutores pararet; obligavitque sibi ita quam pluri- 
mos, Sed Marcellus, nullo corruptus pretio, palam animoseque sese 
opposuit illis, ac referendo dicendoque in Senatu imprimis hec egits 
ut Cesari, prorogationem provincia petenti, succederetur ante exactum 
alterum quinquennium ; ut absentis ratio ne haberetur Consularibus 
comitiis; ut colonis, ‘quos Cesar Novumcomum nuper majori jure, 
quam Pompeianis placeret, deduxisset, illud jus adimeretur: quibus in 
actionibus adeo collegam, Ser. Sulpicium, clarissimum juris consultum, 
virum e#quiorem et pacis studiosiorem, habuit adversarium. Itaque 
Marcellus, quum ad arma iret civitas, partes Pompeii sequutus est, sic 
tamen, ut non multum interesset rebus gerendis. Neque enim con- 
silium belli ita, ut gerebatur, gerendi, nee copias Pompeianas, nec 
genus exercitus probabat, et in sera quadam providentia, sicut plerique 
ejusdem partis, omnem ponebat sapientiam. | Et recte vidisse eos, qui 
exitus esset futurus, fortuna preelii Pharsalici docuit a. U, 706. 

Jam victa et debilitata pars etiam magis, quam antea, dissidere coepit 

consiliis: alii, novis copiis in Africa contractis, bellum renovare ; alii, 
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quorum in numero fuit Cicero, fidei et clementia victoris se commit- 
tere. Marcellus autem dignitatem suam tueri se non posse Tatus, si 
peenitentiam fateretur, in Italiam redire noluit, sed Mitylenas migravit, 
urbem Lesbi ornatissimam, liberam, ab armis remotam, doctorum Gra- 
corum celebritate florentem, oblitusque suorum, .obliviscendus et illis, 
statuit ibi dolorem a republ. captum liberali otio et intentioribus stu- 
diis consolari. Nam diu ante bellum haud infimus ipsi locus concede- 
batur Rome inter oratores, quam artem in illa literarum luce nemo 
exercere potuit sine elegantia doctrine. : 

Ad eum, hoc voluntarium exsilium sine ulla patriz cura ferentem, a 
Cicerone, quicum ei a puero familiaritas et communium studiorum- 
commercium fuerat, missz sunt quatuor epistol (ad Famil. 1V. 7—1i0) 
guas in hac Farragine nostra sequitur una ipsius Marcelli, qua ad 
deperditam quandam Ciceronis respondet, paulo negligentius, sive 
festinanter, exarata. Hisque paucis monumentis et aliquot narra- 
tionibus historicorum nobis utendum est ad ista omnia, que scripsimus, 
cognoscenda, quoniam nihil ejusmodi reperitur in hac Oratione. Whi 
loci sunt apud Hirt. B. G. viz. 53. Ceel. in Epp. ad Famil. VIil. 8. 
Cic. Brut. c. 71.. ad Att. V. 11. Sueton. Cas, c. 28. Plut. Pomp. 
p. 650. Cas. p. 722. Dion. Cass. xu. 58 seq. Appian. B.C. 11. 
25 seq. Quibus jungendus est locus Senecze Cons. ad Helv. c. 9 :— 
“ Brutus in eo libro, quem, de Virtute composuit, ait se vidisse Marcel- 
_lum Mitylenis exsulantem, et, quantum modo natura hominis pateretur, 
beatissime viventem, neque umquam bonarum artium cupidiorem, 
quem illo tempore. Itaque adjicit, visum sibi se magis in exsilium 
ire, qui sine illo rediturus esset, quam illum in exsilio relinqui. O 
fortunatiorem Marcellum, eo tempore, quo exsilium suum Bruto ap- 
probavit, quam quo reipublice consulatum! Quantus vir ille fuit, 
qui effecit, ut aliquis exsul sibi videretur, quod ab exsule vacedaret! 
qui in admirationem sul adduxit hominem, etiam Catoni suo miran- 
dum! Idem Brutus. ait, C. Czsarem Mitylenas pratervectum, quia 
non sustineret videre deformatum virum. Illi quidem reditum impe- 
travit Senatus, publicis precibus, tam sollicitus ac meestus, ut omnes 
ilo die Bruti habere animum viderentur, et non pro Marcello, sed pro 
se deprecari, ne exsules essent, si sine illo fuissent: sed plus multo 
consequutus est, quo die illum exsulem Brutus relinquere non potuit, 
Cesar videre. ‘Contigit enim illi testimonium utriusque: Brutus sine 
Marcello reverti se doluit; Casar erubuit.” 

Fuit huic Marcello patruus, C. Marcellus, Ciceronis in auguratu 
collega ; tum frater patruelis, hujus filius, eodem prenomine, “Marci 
in consulatu successor, quem eadem in Cesarem tentavisse legimus: 
sed js, exorto bello, timidius in Italia manens, medium se pessit. Cic. 
ad Famil. xv. 7 seqq. ad Att. x. 13 et 15. Suer.c. 29. Appian. 
c. 26 seq. Alius C. Marcellus nostro fuit frater germanus, quo Con- 
sule a. U. 705. exarsit bellum, in quo una cum Lentulo collega fortu- 
nam Pompeii ad exitum usque vite sequutus, periit. Lirt. BG. vin. 
50. Cie. ad Att. rx, 6. Appian. 11, 33.37, De reliquis propine 
quis, quos numero plures fuisse vix dubium est, silent scriptores, nec 
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quisquam illorum nominatim memoratur in epistolis, unde tamen ex 
verbis quibusdain suspicio oritur, eos M. Marcelli parum studiosos, 
nec de ejus reditu sollicitos fuisse. Frater patruelis vero et multi 
amici ac familiares, in iisque Cicero imprimis, omni modo laborabant, 
ut contumaciam viri: frangerent, primo ‘spem impetrabilis venie a 
Cesare ostendentes, mMox, postquam Senatus consulto impegrata erat, 
amicum ad maturandum reditum exhortantes. 

Nam, quum Cesar exeunte Maio a. U. 708. ex bello Africano rever- 
disset, paucis illis mensibus, quos ante, quam in Hispaniam ‘ proficis- 
ceretur, in Urbe transegit, ad mentionem Marcelli, a Pisone in Senatu 
factam, suppliciter deprecante patruele et universo Senatu, repente 
decretum est de ejus in pristinum locum restitutione. Cesar enim, 
non ImmMemor quidem veteris inimicitiz, et consulatu Marcelli compa- 
ratione Ser. Sulpici) acriter notato, tamen publicis desideriis cedendum 
duxit, simul singulos, quasi de re dubia, sententias rogavit; sive ut 
Senatul antique libertatis simulacrum praberet, seu quod Marcellum 
putabat hoc beneficio libentius usurum, si a republ. potins quam a 
Dictatore datum esset, seu quo certius, quid nonnull senrtirent, intelli- 
gere posset. Igitur dixerunt deinceps Senatores, et cum sententiis suis 
gratiarum actionem ad Cesarem conjunxerunt. Sed jucundius erit, 
rem totam Ciceronis verbis ex epistola ad Sulpicium cognosccre, 
‘Famil. 1v. 4. fere med. ‘* Atque hoc ipso melior est tua, quam nostra 
conditio. “Uno te vicimus, quod de Marcelli, college tui, salute 
paullo ante, quam tu, cognovimus: etiam mehercule, quod, quemad- 
modum ea res ageretur, vidimus. Nam sic fac existimes: post has 
miserias, i.e. postquam armis disceptari coeptum est de jure publico, 
nihil esse actum aliud cum dignitate. Nam et ipse Cesar, accusata 
acerbitate Marcelli, (sic enim appellabat,) laudataque honorificentissime 
et wquitate tua et prudentia, repente preter spem dixit, se Senatui 
roganti de Marcello ne hominis quidem causa negaturum. Fecerat 
autem hoc Senatus, ut, quum a L. Pisone mentio esset facta de Mar- 
cello, et quum C. Marcellus se ad Czsaris pedes abjecisset, cunctus 
consurgeret, et ad Casarem supplex accederet. Noli querere: ita 
mihi pulcher hic dies visus est, ut speciem aliquam viderer videre quasi 
reviviscentis reipublicee. Itaque quum omnes ante me rogati Cesart 
gratias egissent preter Volcatium: is enim, si eo loco esset, negavit 
se facturum fuisse: ego rogatus, mutavt meum consilium. Nam statu- 
eram, non mehercule inertia, sed desiderio pristine dignitatis, in per- 
petuum tacere. Fregit hoc meum consilium et Cesaris magnitudo 
animi, et Senatus officium. Itaque pluribus verbis egi Cesari gratias ; 
meque, metuo, ne etiam in ceteris rebus honesto otio privarim, quod 
erat unum solatium in malis.” 
~ Accepto hoc nuntio, et novis cohortationibus amicorum, reditum 
cogitare cepit Marcellus: sed, velut tarditate delectatus, iter in annum 
709 distulit. In eo itinere quum mense Maio in Pireeum devectus- 
esset, ab uno comitum suorum, Magio Cilene, obscuram ob causam 
‘noctu interfectus est, et ab Sulpicio illo, qui tum Proconsul Achaiz 
forte Athenas venerat, in loco Academiz humatus. Qua de re hujus 
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literee exstant accurate scripte ad Cic. inter Famil. iv. 12. Cf. Liv. 
epit. cxv. et Valer. Max, 1x. 11, 4. Percussorem homini immissum a 
Casare, ut vulgus pessima queque cupidissime credit, recenti re haud 
dubie fuerunt multi, qui suspicabantur.. At talem suspicionem diluit 
olim M. Brutus, et, qui id refert, ipse Cicero ad Att. x11r. 10; ac, 
ne quis eam hodie sengwnsidstrti putet, vetant leges historic et mores 
Cesaris. 

Nunc pauca subjicienda sunt de hac Oratione Pro M. Marcello, 
non ut prestantiam ejus et artem explicemus: id enim quodammodo 
fecimus in Commentario: sed ut summam rerum vel potius senten- 
tiarum, quas Orator tractavit, leviter perstringamus. Ista de inscrip- 
“one quidem mirum est, neminem Interpretuin quicquam annotasse, 
juz ex certa consuctudine Romana promittere videtur defensionem, 
quum Oratio mil aliud contineat nisi gratiarum actionem ad Cesa~ 
rem, ambitiosissimis laudibus Imperatoris refertam, propter quas de 
plerorumque judicio in Panegyrices numerari solet. Ipsius Orationis, 
statim apparet, duas esse partes. Prior pars capp. 1—6, tum res 
maximas bello gestas, tum clementiam in victos, qualem et nuper alii, 
et modo Marcellus expertus est, extollit, sic utroque genere laudum 
comparato, ut bellica gloria Casaris, quamvis ad perennem memoriam 
prorsus eximia, excellentiore animi magnitudine wbscurari, et ille, tot 
hostium fortissimus victor, se ipsum hodie multo gloriosius vicisse 
predicetur: qua omnia Intpp. admirantur, tamquam sapientissime 
et ingeniosissime tractata. Posterior pars inde a. c. 7. versatur in 
refutanda suspicione quadam Casaris et metu insidiarum: quasi ipse 
in. sententia sua, conquerens de acerbitate Marcelli, se hoc viro reducto 
parum tutum, et aliorum quoque occultis insidiis obnoxium dixisset, 
tum et contemptum moriendi pre se tulisset; unde via patebat ad 
hortandum Dictatorem, ut vite et saluti sua consuleret, sine qua nec 
respubl. recreari et restitui, neque ipse veram et solidam gloriam apud 
posteros consequl pusset. 

Ceterum magistri eloquenti# inter se certant, utrum ‘hic senten- 
tiarym novitas, pulchritudo et gravitas, an eloquutionis virtutes, ele- 
gantia, compositio et dignitas, majorem laudem mereantur: attamen 
consentiunt omnes, hanc Orationem in numero prestantissimarum 
summi Oratoris habendam esse. Id unum quidam reprehendere ausi 
sunt, quod tantus vir et Consularis pluribus locis in tam humilem 
Cesaris adulationem se demiserit: quam maculam alii Ciceronis, 
tempori cedentis, arti tribuere, alii turpioribus exemplis posteriorum 
Cesaris annorum comparandis eluere videntur. Sunt preterea, qui 
disputent, ad quodnam genus causarum potissimum pertineat Oratio. 
Sed et illam reprehensionem, et hane dubitationem non nimis gravem 


‘aut uulem studiosis eloquentia esse, nunc castigationes nostre demon- 
strabunt. 
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Dr1uTuRNI silentii," Patres Conscripti, quo eram his temporibas 
nsus, non timore aliquo, sed partim dolore, partim verecundia, finem 
hodiernus dies attulit; idemque initium, que vellem, queque sen- 


1 Diuturni silentii—more dicendi) aud dubie, qui dies finem affert 
silentii, idem dies habet loquendi initium. Verum necessaria videbatur 
forsan altera pars periodi ad ambitum verborum elegantius complendum ; 
id quod ita factum est, interpositis pluribus loquendi formulis, ut, quum 
auribus blandiantur numeri, delusus animus jejunitatem sententize minus 
sentiat: Diuturni silenti finem hediernus dies attulit, idemque initium dicendi, 
Atque ne ista quidem omnia, quibus hec sententia suffarcinata est, suopte 
ingenio Auctor invenit, sed ex eadem illa Ciceronis epistola adumbravit, 
quam universe Orationis fundum esse diximus. Nam in dolore hic non 
alia vis videtur inesse, quam illic in desiderio pristine dignitatis: quod 
tamen quum litteris de Cesare privatim scriptis conveniat, non orationi 
ad ipsum Cesarem habite; admodum optes, ut alio sensu hic accipi dolor 
possit, vel de pcenitentia susceptarum partium Pompeianarum, vel de 
amicorum per ila tempora amissorum desiderio. Ita vocabulum vage 
significationis offensionem Cesaris haberet minorem, satisque bene junctum 
esset cum verecundia, quod verbum, si optimis Interpretibus credimus, ad 
eandem peenitentiam pertinet. Sed, ut intelligatur, quo pertrahere liceat 
temerarios sensus taliam scriptorum;-age, nonnulla ex Abrami animad- 
versionibus excerpta ponamus. “ His temporibus, ait Cicero, non hoc tem- 
pore; quia tempora calamitatem aliquam indicant, aut saltem periculum, 
Tempora itaque reipubl. appellat tempus bellorum civilium, ut quasi in 
ambiguo ludere videatur. Ac volunt aliqui, Oratorem de industria hanc 
amphibologiam sectari, ut et iterum et tertio in eodem loco: ut quum dixit 
partim verecundia, non solum quod vereretur apud Cesarem dicere, contra 
quem arma susceperat, sed etiam quod puderet ipsum deformate reipubl. 
et Curiz dominatione unius oppresse: item, quum ait, tantum in summa 
potestate rerum omnium modum ; ubi verba rerum omnium, si ad modum refe- 
rantur, Cesarem non mediocriter commendant; sin ad potestatem, ejus 
tyrannidem et nimiam potentiam carpunt. Sed non doleo, me esse paullo. 
tardiorem, ne possim vel ausim tam subtiliter et enucleate ista disquirere : 
neque facile inducor ut credam, aut tam scurrilem fuisse Ciceronem, ut 
Cesarem in Senatu palam haberet ludibrio, et victus inequitaret victoris 
cervicibus, aut Cesarem tam mucosis fuisse naribus, ut ista non persentis- 
ceret, si vel minimum irrisionis et amphibologiz redolerent.” Jam recen- 
tiorem Interpretem imprimis diligentem audiamus, Ferratium, numquam 
-prius audita proferentem :—“ Quinam hic dolor, quenam verecundia tanta 
fuit, ut Cicero, rogatus suo loco sententiam, aliis tacitus assentiretur? Sic 
explicat Commentator: Desiderio pristine dignitatis, unde dolor ; verecundia 
loqui coram eo non audebat, contra quem armis pugnasset. An solus Cicero ex 
Pompeianis patrie ac Senatui restitutus fuerat, ut eum solum tanta ceperit 
verecundia? an vero desiderare pristinam dignitatem poterat, nisi et Ce- 
sarem odio haberet, qui eam eripuisset, et victis omnia reddi cuperet, inter- 
fecto Cesare, qui vicisset? Opere pretium est diligenter animadvertere, 
qua ratione pro Marcello dicturus, exordiatur : Diuturni silentié etc. Hee 
est propositio exordil, quod desumit a causis silentii sui, qua simul testatur, 
se non amplius taciturum in posterum: Tantam enim mansuetudinem etc. 
manifeste declarat, cur in posterum etiam tacere nolit, quod Cesaris man- 
suetudo dicere cogeret pene Invitum. At qua in re tantam in Cesare 
mansuetudinem. Orator predicat? J. enim Marcello vobis etc. Jam intel- 
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iirem, meo pristino more dicendi. T'antam enim mansuetudinem, 
tam inusitatam inauditamque clementiam, tantum in summa potestate 
rerum ompium modum, tam denique incredibilem sapientiam ac 


ligimus, veniam Marcello datam initium Ciceroni attulisse dicendi suo 
pristino more, que vellet et que sentiret. Pergit itaque exponere causas, 
quibus adductus hucusque tacuerit : Dolebam enim uc vehementer angebar, 
gquum viderem—fortuna: nunc scilicet satisfactum est de dodore ; quid 
deinde de verecundia ? Nec mihi persuadere poteram, nec fas esse ducebam— 
distracto. Pudet enim nos illud facere, quod fieri nefas ducimus.” Nunc 
dimittendi tandem essent lectores, incertiores hercle quam venerant, nisi 
in reliquis vocabulis exordii etiam aliud quiddam notandum haberem 3 
licet inhumanum sit, omnia severius persequi in principio accusationis. 
De illo loquor praterito eram usus, quod minus commode junctum est 
verbo attudst, quod h. |. non aoristum seu preteritum est, sed presens rei 
perfecte ; qua potestate proxime accedit ad alterum presens affert. Hoc 
vero quid rei sit, si quis ratione non perspiciat, cujusvis recentioris linguze 
exemplo monitus sentiet. Ut, si hec ita vertantur Gallice: Ce jour FINIT 
enfin le silence, que j’avoIs GARDE’ depuis long temps: nemini, puto, hec 
translatio placuerit, qui recte dicidit scribere. 

Tantam enim—preterire possum) Clementie specimen dederat Cesar in 
Marcello Senatui et suis Penatibus restituendo; illa ergo tamquam inusi- 
tata inauditague predicari recte potuits: sed qua ratione hoc tempore 
sapientia ipsius laudetur incredibilis, ac pene divina, id equidem me non 
videre fateor. Hoc igitur ne molestum videatur, et nihil nisi verborum 
Ciceronianorum aucupium ; statuat, qui volet, Casarem in ea oratione, qua 
Marcello veniam dedit, excellentis cujusdam sapientia documenta exhi- 
buisse, non tantum virtute Marcelli agnoscenda, sed etiam de multis huma- 
nis divinisque rebus disputando. Sed silentio preterire non possum ea 
verba, in quibus versutam ambiguitatem a nonnullis quesitam esse vide- 
bamus, tantum in potestate rerum omnium modum, que dupliciter offendere 
oportet eum, qui in Cicerone legendo accurate versatus est. Nam primum 
nullo exemplo apparebit, ita simpliciter ab lo dici solere modum pro mode~ 
ratione vel actione moderandi animi; nec talis usus defendi ‘poterit loco 
Terent. Andr. I. 1.68. Scias posse habere jam ipsum vite sua modum, ubi 
Donatus adscripsit, Modum: moderationem, regimen. Altera offensio est in 
ancipiti collocatione verborum rerum omnium: que guamvis non dubites 
quin Auctor ad modum retulerit, tamen, ut idem facerent ceteri, non nisi 
subjuncta explicatione cogi poterant. Nam optime dici constat potestatem 
rerum omnium, quum usitatum sit dicere, omnia relata ad unum esse, ut de 
hoc ipso viro loquitur Cic. ad Famil. rv. 9. Ex hac autem duplici casti- 
gatione oritur simul alia itidem duplex. Nam si quis putet, Oratorem 
junxisse in summa potestate rerum omnium, additis duobus vocabulis plus 
ille tribuit Casarl, quam Cicerone dignum esset facere, apud Senatum 
dicente, et ipsi Dictatori gratum vel tolerabile auditu esse posset. Conf. 
pro Ligar. c. 4. init. Ciceronem, sed multo cautius, loquentem. Sin 
autem rerum omnium modum conjungas, Orator in eandem reprehensionem 
incurret, quam antea merebatur in divina sapientia ; siquidem eo uno die 
omnibus in rebus moderationem prestare non licuit Cwsari. Itaque sin- 
gulis partibus periodi excussis,; suspicio nascatur necesse est, hic quidem 
non loqui Ciceronem, pro uno aliquo beneficio publice gratias agentem, 


sed hominem, sub umbra schole in laudatione ompium virtutum magni 
virl occupatum. 
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pene divinam, tacitus nullo modo preterire possum. M. enim Mar- 
cello” vobis, Patres Conscripti, reique publice reddito, non solum 
illius, sed meam etiam vocem et auctoritatem et vobis et reipublica 


* M. enim Maercello—restitutam puto) Omittamus, quod Orator nune- 
propemodum omne Cesaris. meritum ad semet ipsum refert, suamque 
vocem civitati redditam, ut precipuum ejus meriti fructum, extollit: in qua 
conformatione sententie parum modestie inesse dixeris. At postremuna 
verbum puto haud feliciter electum videtur, multoque aptius futurum fuisse 
sentio aut intelligo. Quod enim de propria voce et auctoritate dicitur, id 
plane ejusmodi est, ut in eu non opinio quedam, sed certa persuasio, sed 
certus animi sensus locum habeat. Longe diversus est usus Istius verbi in 
Epp. ad Fam. 111. 10. extr. de Pompeio:—“Si merita valent, patriam, 
liberos, salutem, dignitatem, memet ipsum mihi per illum restitutum puto,” 
—i.e. hunc virum pre ceteris auctorem restitutionis mex fuisse existimo. 
Talis autem locus, nisi me omnia fallunt, hic memoriz Auctoris obversa- 
batur. 

Dolebam enim—comite distracto) Pleraque horum sic, ut cum Grevio 
posui, a scriptore posita esse non dubito. Sed dubitari sane poterit de his 
verbis, virum talem, qui in eadem causa esset, in gua ego fuissem: quorum 
faciles in promptu erant variationes, ut, virum talem, qut, 8. quum, in eadem 
causa, fuisset in qua ego,—vel, qui in eudem causa, in qua ego, fuisset ete. 
quum non satis placeant verba, in eadem re et tempore diversa, esset, 
JSuissem, neque in toto loco veteres libri inter se consentiant. Sunt enim, 
qui prebeant, virum talem in eadem causa, in gua ego fuissem, non in eadem 
esse fortuna, quod mireris Ernestio probari potuisse, aut, virum talem, quum, 
s. tum, in eadem causa fuisset, s. esset etc. Nec desunt MSS. qui omittant 
priora illa, quum viderem, que tamen perbene serviunt retundanda periodo, 
neque obsunt sententia. Contra in omnibus libris comparet illud, nec 
mihi persuadee poteram, quod importune interjectum, olim Faerno displi- 
cuisse refert Ursinus. Rectissime: nam illi sententia, versari me in nostra 
etc. non magis congruit verbum persuadendi, quam paullo ante putandi, 
Sed hoc quoque copia et numero orationis capti vix sentimus: eademque 
re factum videtur, ut in extrem¥s neminem adhuc offenderit inutilis appen~ 
dix, quasi quodam socio et comite. Que adjectio tamen speciem vitiosi 
tumoris in corpore habet: quid enim aliud est studiorum emulus quam 
socius et comes? Nam si forte Auctor scribere voluit, comite cursus seu 
itineris, omnis censura nostra ad ea pertinet, que scripsit homo, non que 
fortasse voluit scribere. Atque hz quatuor periodi mihi quidem satis erant, 
ut, quum eas ante hos quinque annos, quamquam aliud agens, legissem, 
huncce Oratorem non Ciceronem, sed quasi quendam Ciceronianum esse 
judicarem; de quo judicio me reliqua attentius legentem demevere non 
potuerunt testimonia veterum, velut Nonil voc. emulus p. 239. et Prisciani 
vi. p.715., a quibus ex hoc ipso principio nonnulla laudantur. Ibi alter 
horum Granimaticorum affert vetere pro veteri, assentiente Heusingero ad 
Off. 1, 35, 11. 

Ergo et mihi mee etc.) Postquam ter appellavit Patres Conscriptos, conr 
versus tandem ad Casarem illud incipit exsequi, quod modo ordiebatur de 
restitutione vocis sue. Sed male iteratur copnia ef ante mea, etsi eam 
exhibent plurimi codd. Gruteri et aliorum. Simili vitio librorum plero-y 
rumque omnium mox in editt. et multis codd. scriptum fertur ante in 
omnibus, ubi mediam vocem delendam esse jam P. Victerius accurate docuit 
v.L. xvii. 6, Deinde omni abest a quatuor Oxonn. nec male, 
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eonservatam ac restitutam puto. Dolebam enim, Patres Conscripti, 
et vehementer angebar, quum viderem, virum talem, qui in eadem 
causa esset, in qua ego fuissem, non in eadem esse fortuna, nec mihi 
persuadere poteram, nec fas esse ducebam, versari me in nostro 
veteri curriculo, illo zmulo atque imitatore studiorum ac laborum 
meorum quasi quodam socio a me et comite distracto. Ergo et 
mihi mez pristine vite consuetudinem, C. Cesar, interclusam aperu- 
isti, et his omnibus ad bene de omni republica sperandum, quasi 
signum aliqued sustulisti. 

Intellectum est enim mihi quidem in multis, et maxime in me ipso, 
sed paullo ante omnibus, quum M. Marcellum Senatui reique pub- 
licze concessisti, commemoratis presertim offensionibus,* te auctori- 


* Commemoratis presertim offensionibus) Plures ediderunt presertim etiam 
offensionibus, ex paucioribus membranis, in quibus forsan duo Oxonn. sunt, 
unde enotatur commemoratis etiam. ‘Neque vero languida hec particula 
addita multum de venustate sententie detrahet, quam satis corrumpit 
istud presertim, minime suo loco positum, uti tota sententia huc violenter 
tracta est ex laudate epistole verbis, accusata acerbitate Marcell. Suboluit 
aliquid illius rei Patricio, singularis et sui prorsus judicil viro, cujus et 
alibi mirabiles correctiones adscripsimus. Is h.1. aliquot periodos monet 
hon optimo ordine collocatas videri, atque ita corrigendas :—“ Intellectum 
est enlin,, mihi quidem in multis, et maxime in me ipso paullo ante, sed 
nunc omnibus, quum M. Marcellum s. p. 9. Rr. et reipubl., commemoratis 
presertim ejus offensionibus, concessisti, te auctoritatem hujus ordinis 
dignitatemque reipubl]. tuis vel doloribus vel suspicionibus anteferre. Et 
ille quidem fructum omnis ante acte vite hodierno die maximum cepit, 
cum summio consensu Senatus, tum preterea judicio tuo gravissimo et 
maximo. Vere fortunatus, cujus ex salute non minor pene ad omnes, 
Guam ad illum ventura sit, letitia pervenerit; quod ei quidem merito 
atque optimo jure contigit. Quis enim est illo aut nobilitate, aut probi- 
tate, aut optimarum artium studio, aut innocentia, aut ullo genere laudis 
prestantior? Ex quo profecto intelligis, quanta in dato beneficio sit laus, 
quum in accepto tanta sit gloria. Equidem nuilius tantum est flumen, 
GEC . 

Kix quo profecto intelligis etc.) Ex Cesarisne judicio, quod, nescio quo 
usu, dicitur maximum ? an ex Senatus consersu in deprecando? an denique 
ex hac utraque re, tum alieno judicio, tum suo? Nihil horum penitus 
probari potest, modo grammatica ratione, modo sententia repugnante ; ut 
facile sit videre, quam hec inscite consarcinata sint: cui malo mederi 
transpositione sua studuit Patricius. At quid intelligit profecto Cesar ?— 
Mazximam, inguit, in dato beneficio laudem esse, quum in accepto tanta sit 
gloria. Hic nos profecto nihil Cicerone aut Cesare dignum preter voca~ 
bula reperimus, et ne hec quidem aptissima rebus. Non queram, cur in 
priore membro positum sit aus, in posteriore gloria, quum inversa hec 
nop minus vera videantur: sed propter formam minime placent hec, 
in. dato, in accepio, quoniam significatur ratio dandi et accipiendi. Nam 
non alio pertinent verba in accepto, quam ad illum ipsum consensum 
Senatus ; unde jam assequi licebit emacs quid sibi his omnibus voluerit 
Declamator. Nempe er eo, quod tantum gloria sit in accepto benéficio, 
intelligi posse ait, guantum in dato eo sit laudis: indeque possumus suspi- 
carl, quid Auctori fraudem fecerit, pro formula transitionis ponenti ex quo, 
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tatem hujus ordinis dignitatemque reipublicz tuis vel doleribus, vel 
suspicionibus, anteferre. Ille quidem fructum omnis ante-acte 
wtatis hodierno die maximum cepit, quum summo consensu Senatus, 
fum preterea judicio tuo gravissimo et maximo. Ex quo profecto 
intelligis, quanta in dato beneficio sit laus, quum in accepio tanta sit 
gloria. Est vero fortunatus ille, cujus ex salute non minor pene ad 
omnes, quam ad ipsum ventura sit, letitia pervenerit: quod ei 
quidem merito atque optimo jure contigit. Quis enim est illo aut 
nobilitate, aut probitate, aut optimarum artium studio, aut innocentia, 
aut ullo genere laudis przstantior 2 


Nulhus tantum est flumen ingenii,’ nulla dicendi aut scribendi tanta 
vis, tanta copia, que non dicam exornare, sed enarrare, C. Cesar, 


: 


ut simul oblique spectaret remotiora hec, guum in accepto etc. Certe mili 
hoc sepius in mentem venit, turbate orationis causam inquirenti ex 
ingenio Auctoris. Nam, ut criticam artem apud probum scriptorem male~ 
exerceas, nisi in locis corruptis cum ipso certes scribendi facultate ; ita nec 
indocti scriptoris latentem sensum indagare poteris, nisi illius ingenium 
tute ipse induas, et stilo imitere infantiam. 

_ Est vero fortunatus—prestantior) Equidem putabam, alia omnia potiori 
jure laudanda esse in tali homine, quam fortunam ; tum, sive vero legas, 
seu vere cum H.8. Ps. vehemeiter friget transitio. Ac librarius cod. r. 
Scripsit enim, alius imperitior St. ideo. Tum qui erunt isti Omnes, ad quos 
non minor pene letitia de clementia Cesaris pervenit? Populum seu 
plebem Romanam dicas, si notum vocabuli usum spectes: at quum le- 
tandi materiam dederit hic ipse Senatus, in quo habita fingitur Oratio, eo 
tempore vix cuiquam preter Senatores letitia tribul poterat. Eam ob 
causam, opinor, Heumannus sic scribendum conjiciebat: non minor pare 
ad omnes, quam ad illum, ventura sit letitia. Aliud addebat Ernestius, sine 
dubio legendum esse ipsum, non illum, quia paullo ante precessisset Fortu- 
natus ille ; nimis polite. In seqq. preclara est phrasis, guod et quidem m. 
aique o. jure contigit: attamen paullo obscurius est, quid significet Quod ; 
utrum, salutem ipsum adeptum esse, an, ex ejus salute latitiam ad omnes 
pervenisse. Utrumque, respondet Patricius, sed posterius magis. Lt facile 
credimus, hanc Auctoris mentem fuisse, que grammatice rationi magis 
congruit et contextui verborum proximorum. Ad summam denique hec 
fere unica sunt per totam Orationem, in quibus aliquid memoretur de Mar- 
celli rebus et virtutibus; ea autem apparet esse ejusmodi, ut mirum sit, ni 
quivis scholasticus tiro nostre wtatis, nulloque ingenio, similiter laudare 
quemvis Caium aut Sempronium sciat. Nihil quidem vulgatius in scriptis, 
quam probitas et innocentia, alieque preclare virtutes, que eodem spiritu 
addi potuissent, ut gravitas, justitia, temperantia, fides, modestia, nisi hee 
omnia continerentur tralatitia clausula, w/o genere laudis prestantior. 

1 Nullius tantum est etc.) Nullius hominis, credo, intelligi voluit Decla- 
mator, ut seorsum sequatur flumen ingenii, eodem modo, quo in Orat. post 
Red. in Sen. c. 1. ubertas ingenii: neutrum exemplo Ciceronis, qui uber- 
tatem et flumen dicere solet non ingenii, verum orationis vel verborum. 
Dein alil, ut Grevius, dederunt utd, ex codd. aliquot, quibuscum faciunt 
C.H.S., sed non elegantius vulgata reliquorum MSS. lectione, pro qua 
nullius scripturus fuisset Auctor, si genitivos dicendi et scribendi post sub- 
stantivum ponere maluisset. Mox C,H.S.T. ¢antaque copia, uti editt. ante 
Gruterum ; quod preeferat recepto, qui volet. 
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res tuas gestas possit. amen affirmo: et hoc pace dicam tua: 
nullam in his esse laudem ampliorem, quam eam, quam hodierno die 
consequutus es. Soleo spe‘ ante oculos ponere, idque libenter 
crebris usurpare sermonibus: omnes nostrorum imperatorum, omnes 
ceterarum geuvtium, potentissimorumque populorum, omnes ciarissi- 
morum regum res gestas cum tuis nec contentionum magnitudine, 
nec numero preliorum, nec varietate regionum, nec celeritate confi: 
ciendi, nec dissimilitudine bellorum posse conferri; nec vero disjunc- 
tissimas terras citius cujusquam passibus potuisse peragrari, quam 


f 


Tamen affirmo, et hoc pace etc.) Olim vulgo, Tamen hoc affirmo, et hoe 
‘pace dicam tua, inepta.pronominis iteratione. Neque vero minus ineptum 
est, quod emnino pacem prefatur apud Casarem. Nam qui hujus viri 
Ingenium et sapientiam novit, eum opinabitur non indignatione sed leni 
Tisu excepturum fuisse ea, que statim ex Stoicorum disputationibus de 
laude hodierni diei exaggerantur. Itane vero in omnibus factis Cesaris 
nullum est, quod majorem laudem mereatur, quam quod hodie (hodierno 
die oratorii soni causa magis placebat) fecit de M. Claudio Marcello, quum 
hominem sibi jam non metuendum, si modo umquam valde metuendus © 
erat, (Epp. ad Fam. virr. 10.) in patriam reverti patitur? Non sum nescius, 
quid audere liceat panegyriste; video etiam ambitiosam exornationem 
bellicarum laudum Cesaris, qua deinde rursus premitur nimia hodierni 
diei gloria: neque tamen ambigam, quin, si Cicero hec effutivisset, pru- 
dentiores auditores preter Crispinos nonnullos eruditum Consularem risuri 
essent. Preterea Ernestius correxit ampliorem ea, quum MSS. omnes 
prebeant ampliorem quam eam quam, de qua junctura idem Editor monuit ad 
Or. de Har. resp. c. 1. ubi minus erat necesse. Nimis autem ingrata est 
illa scabrities, etsi guam non raro ponitur post comparativos. Atque hoc 
de h. 1. nostrum est judicium: alia prostant in diobolaribus editonibus, 
quarum nunc copia certatim paratur, laudatur, emitur. Una earum nuper 
ex hodierno die te cognoscere jubebat, quantus vir fuerit Cicero, qui ad tam 
subitam occasionem tam bene dicere potuerit. Igitur bardus iste ne sciebat 
quidem, quomodo litteris mandarentur orationes Ciceroniane. 

* Soleo sepe—idque libenter etc.) Levius quiddam hic animadvertendum 
est, in principio deesse dativum alicujus pronominis; unde male ambiguum 
fit, sibine rem an aliis hominibus ante oculos ponere soleat. Dicitur qui- 
dem satis Latine, pone seu ponite ante oculos, sine tibi aut vobis, ut pro 
Deiot. c. 7. Philipp. I. 45., ubi nibil aliud subaudiri posse apparet. 
At durius refingebat Patricius: Soleo, sepe ante oculos ponens, idque 
(s. atque) libenter, crebris usurpare sermonibus: sed recte videtur ille sen- 
sisse, pronomen id serius esse inculcatum. Ad reliquam periodum, que 
non inscite tractata est, comparant Intpp. similem locum Or. de L. Manil. 
c. 10. “* Qui sepius cum hoste conflixit, quam quisquam cum inimico con- 
certavit; plura bella gessit, quam ceteri legerunt; plures provincias con- 
fecit, quam alii concupiverunt.” Quamquam de hoc ipso loco id judicium 
probamus, quod in Orat. c. 30. pronunciatum est de illo pro Rosc, Am. 
c. 26. Post paullo omissum in uno Oxonn. petuisse habet, quo placeat; et 
rectius adeo fuisset posse. In fine assentiendum est Victorio V. L. xxxiv. 6. 
et ceteris Viris doctis, qui pro illustrate legunt lustrate, i.e. obite, quod 
etiam plerique Oxonn. tuent@r: sed cur sunt Ernestio mendosum videatur, 
et quid hic loci sit conjunctivo, plane now assequor. 
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tuis, non dicam cursibus, sed victoriis, lustrate sunt. Que quidem’ 
ego nisi ita magna esse fatear, ut ea vix cujusquam mens aut cogitatio 
capere possit, amens sim: sed tamen sunt alia majora. Nam bellicas 
laudes solent quidam extenuare verbis, easque detrahere ducibus, 
communicare cum multis, ne proprie sint imperatorum. Et certe in 
armis, militum virtus, locorum opportunitas, auxilia sociorum, classes, 
commeatus, multum juvant: maximam vero partem quasi suo jure 
fortuna sibi vindicat; et, quicquid est prospere gestum, id pzene 
omne ducit suum. At vero hujus glorie, C. Cesar, quam es paullo 
ante adeptus, socium habes neminem: totum hoc, quantumcumque 
est, quod certe maximum est, totum est, inquam, tuum. Nihil sibi? 
ex ista laude centurio, nihil prefectus, nihil cohors, nihil turma de- 
cerpit; quin etiam ila ipsa rerum humanarum domina, Fortuna, in 
istius se societatem gloriz non offert; tibi cedit, tuam se esse totam 
et propriam fatetur. Numquam enim temeritas cum sapientia com- 
miscetur, nec ad consilium casus admittitur. 


* Que quiden—fatear—imperatorum) Cicero dicturus erat, ni fallor, 
Que nisi quis—fateatur—amens sit: nimirum displicet oratio ad primam 
personam retracta. Neque accommodatum est ad sententiam, quod deinde 
legimus, Quidam solent, Quis enim ignorat, Quosdam esse insipientes, per- 
multaque solere et dicere et facere inconsiderate, que nemo curet prudens 
existimator? At ne quid dissimulem, hanc ipsam particulam admiratur 
Buchnerus, vir temporibus avorum nostrorum celeberrimus. Latine elo-~ 
quentiz laude, qui artificia oratoria hujus Scriptionis illustravit insigni 
copia vocabulorum. Is igitur, “ Ne parum honorifice,” imquit, “de re 
militari deque victoriis Cesaris sentire-videretur Tullius, et ita Casarem 
sibi infestum redderet, non dixit: Ego ita sentio, sed alii, nec plerique, sed 


guidam ; ut ostenderet, errare eos potuisse, et falsos esse judicil sui, ut 
paucos.” 


* Nihil sibi—casus admittitur) Non opus est, declamatorium colorem et 
frigus in h.]. arguere, postquam nuper exempla ejusdem pravitatis casti- 
gavimus plurima. In proximis Grevius rescripsit, tuam se esse totam et 
propriam fatetur, non sine optimorum codd. auctoritate, nec invita, ut 
quibusdam visum est, sententia, si ¢wam interpreteris tui arbitrit s. in tua 
potestate positum (pro L. Manil. §. 47.) quum in altera scriptura, que se 
omittit, ¢uam referendum sit ad gloriam. Jam que adduntur, nimis futilia 
sunt, nec ferenda in Cicerone, paucis ante annis imperatore. Quidni enim 
sepe casus admittatur ad consilium? Nemo id ex omnibus Senatoribus 
pulchrius norat Cesare, qui ipse scripserat B. Gall. vi. 30. “ Multum 
quum in omnibus rebus, tum in re militari potest fortuna: nam, sicut 
magno accidit casu, ut in ipsum—sic magne fuit fortune,” etc, et cap. 33. 
‘Hic, quantum in bello fortuna possit, et quantos afferat casus, cognosci 
potest.” Et B. Civ. 111. 68. ‘ Fortuna, que plurimum potest, quum in 
reliquis rebus, tum precipue in bello, parvis momentis magnas rerum 
commutationes efficit.”. Ac sane, si numquam illis in rebus casus et for- 
tuna cum sapientia commiscetur, in rebus autem bellicis pleraque sibi vin- 
dicat fortuna; pro insipientibus Fortune filiis habendi erunt omnes, quot- 
quot umquam fuerunt, clari imperatores, 


oe 
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Domuisti gentes‘ immanitate barbaras, multitudine innumerabiles, 
locis infinitas, omni copiarum genere abundantes; sed tamen ea 
vicisti, que naturam et conditionem, ut vinci possent, habebant. 
Nulla est enim tanta vis, que non ferro ac viribus debilitari fran- 
gique possit: animum vincere, iracundiam cohibere, victoriam 
temperare, adversarium nobilitate, ingenio, virtute prestantem, 


es 


% Domuisti gentes—abundantes) Non debent hee verba sine plausu 
transmitti, utpote prorsus ad Ciceronis similitudinem delecta et composita. 
Quare etiam ab aliis sunt sepe laudata, et a Ruhnkenio comparata ad 
similem locum Vellen de victoriis Tiberii et Drusi Neronum, tr. 95. 

Sed tamen ea vicistt etc.) Ante hoc tempus ea vicerat Cesar, que ab 
homine possent vinci: at hodie semet ipsum vicit, animum vicit—Quid? 
num animus humanus eam habet naturam, ut vinci nequeat? Cur ergo 
philosophi et poetz nos jubent animum vincere, mentem compescere, frenis 
regere atque catena? nisi forte nobis imponunt onus, quod natura nostra 
suscipere recuset. Sensit hoc ex parte Orator; nec tantis auctoribus se 
Opponere ausus, postremis verbis imperfectam relinquit antithesin vel ejus 
vim obscurat, quum hominem, animi sui victorem, simillimum deo appellat. 
Ita, opinor, scribunt, qui nondum sapere didicerunt, et perplexos sensus 
suos speciosis verbis exprimere. Cujusmodi est etiam incommoda aitioaoyia; 
Nulla est nn1m tanta vis, (vett. editt. addunt tanta copia,) que non ferro 
etc. Quasi nihil non ferro ageretur in vita, balistisque aut pulvere nitrato 
summa vis queque debilitari posset. Atque has nugas nobis Ernestius, 
emendare conatus, aliquanto magis nugatorias reddidit, ex editt. nonnullis 
scribendo, ut vinci vi possent. Immo melius mox sustulisset viribus, quam 
illud huc intulit. Dein victortam temperare, constructio est non modo non 
Ciceroniana, sed vix Romana; siquidem temperare significatu moderandi s, 
modum ponendi cum tertio casu construl solet. Ibidem quod subjicitur, 
amplificare ejus pristinam dignitatem, dumtaxat amplificande periodo inser- 
Vit : qypee nihil legitur a Cesare factum attollendi Marcelli causa; et, 
si guid factum esset, legeretur haud dubie in hac ipsa Oratione. Eo tamen 
potissimum fulcro niti videtur illud simillimum deo, tametsi etiam ex Or. 
pro Ligar. c. 12, duci poterat: “ Homines ad deos nulla re proprius acce- 
dunt, quam salutem hominibus dando” vel ex nobili dicto Greecorum, 
Ocois duoiol eoper evepyetia. De Cesare vero, dei simillimo, apud sagaciores, 
spero, eadem notatio valebit, quam fecimus ad Or. post Red. ad Q..c. 8. 
p- 118. et, ut illud nimium est, sic parum honorifice vir eminentissimus et 
summus tantum comparatur cum viris summis. Adeo rudis manus. modo 
auget dignitatem nostram, modo extenuat, prout epitheto plurium aut 
pauciorum syllabarum aliove complemento eget. Ceterum omnis hic locus 
a Lactantio 1. 9. affertur, sed principio sententie ad meliorem flexum 
reducto. Ibi quum de Hercule et laboribus ejus loquutus est, hac addit: 
“Opera sunt ista fortis virl, hominis tamen: illa enim, que vicit fragilia et 
mortalia fuerunt: nulla enim est, ut ait Orator, tanta vis, que non ferro 
ac viribus debilitari frangique possit ; ut animum vincere, iracundiam cohi- 
bere, fortissimi est, que ille nec fecit umquam, nec potuit. Hee gui 
fuciat, non modo ego eum cum summis viris comparo, sed simillinum deo 
sudico. Vellem adjecisset de libidine, luxuria, cupiditate, insolentia; ut 
virtutem ejus impleret, quem similem deo judicabat,” etc. Placerent in 
his variationes quedam, at animum, et non modo ego, nisi memoriter factz 


viderentur, Sed faciaé accedit plurimorum codd. fidei, ubi alii facit, quod 
minus Latine edidit Grevius, <a 
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non modo extollere jacentem, sed etiam amplificare ejus_ pris- 
tinam dignitatem; hee qui faciat, non ego eum cum summis Viris 
comparo, sed simillimum deo judico.: Itaque, C. Cesar, bellice 
tue laudes celebrabuntur ille quidem non solum nostris, sed pzne 
omnium gentium literis atque linguis, neque ulla umquam etas de 
tuis laudibus conticescet: sed tamen* ejusmodi res, nescio quomodo, 
etiam quum leguntur, obstrepi clamore militum videntur et tubarym 
sono: at vero quum aliquid clementer, mansuete, juste, moderate, 
sapienter factum, in iracundia presertim, que est inimica consilio, 
et in victoria, que natura insolens et superba est, audimus aut legi- 
mus ; quo studio incendimur, non modo in gestis rebus, sed etiam in 


* Sed tamen—obstrepi—diligamus) Unus inter Oxonn. lectionem exhibet, 
quam fortasse optet quispiam, obstrepit clamor militum et tubarum soni, 
si modo cum Patricio corrigatur rebus. Et videtur alium quoque librarium 
pupigisse ista poetarum et labentis Latinitas structura verbi obstrepere, ut 
plane hunc infinitivum activum poneret. Conf. Valer. Max. viir. 15. 8. 
et Tac. Hist. 11.44. Non dubitandum autem de veritate vulgate lectionis ; 
nec scio, unde Editor quidam dederit obrui, nisi et hoc ex alicujus emen- 
datoris ingenio fluxit. Sed qualiscumque horum verborum Latinitas est, 
sententiam ipsam ineptam reddit antitheton, Quo studio incendimur non 
modo etc., quod, accuratius excussum, optime quidem sonare, sed vanis- 
simum esse reperies. Nam quid tandem hec verborum copia significat? 
Imperatoria laudes tue semper manebunt; sed tamen ejusmodi res eo etiam 
tempore, quo leguntur, clamor et sonus tubarum quodummodo circumstrepit: at 
vero quum aliquid clementer etc. factum legimus, summo.incendimur studio ; 
neque id modo in rebus factis, sed etiamin fictis! Scilicet laborabat Decla- 
mator, ubiin apodosi reddendum erat aliquid, quod clangori tubarum non 
exiliter responderet, verbaque dedit legentibus, ut ista natio solet, verbis 
abundantissima. Annon vero et in bellicis rebus cognoscendis maximo . 
incendimur studio? Imperator nullam occasionem habet clemeater, man- ° 
sucte, juste, moderate agendi? ut plane mittamus misere debilem vocem 
sapienter, pluribus locis hic moleste inculcatam. Num bero bellice laudes 
modo iis rebus continentur, que a ducibus in acie et ardore preelii fiunt ?— 
Aut ego horum omnium nihil intelligo, aut ea pueriliter eloquutus est 
Auctor, in que cogitando inciderat. Quin etiam in clausula, que sequitur, 
Ut eos etc. fecit imprudenter, quod omisit quodammodo. Cicero certe non 
sine causa id verbum addiderat in loco, quem nostri fontem fuisse nemo 
non concedet, de Amicit. c. 8." “‘ Nihil est enim amabilius virtute: nihil, 
quod magis alliciat ad diligendum ; quippe quum propter virtutem et pro- 
bitatem eos etiam, guos numquam vidimus, quodammodo diligamus.” Hic imi- 
tator addidit sepe, omisit guodammodo, de quo hee bene monuit interpres, . 
Minos: ‘“Multo majore studio complectimur eos, quos vere videmus, 
quam eos, qui numquain fuerunt, aut qui absentes laudantur. Neque adeo 
pretermittendum illud, guodammodo diligamus. Quos enim numquam 
vidimus, non diligimus, si stricte et proprie vim verbi accipiamus: nempe 
ignoti nulla cupido; amor a visu ortum habet, oculique ipsi sunt in amore 
duces: ergo quodammodo diligimus,” etc. Heec quum scripsissem, in aliquot 
priseis editt. vidi guodammodo diligamus, notatum et nuper ex H. Ch, Ps. 
Sic ex lisdem MSS. duo pro rebus gestis, i.e. vere historie, habent veris, 
alii duo certis; ex correctione utrumque. 
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fictis, ut eos spe, quos numquam vidimus, diligamus! ‘Te vero, 
quem presentem intuemur, cujus mentem* sensusque et 0s cernimus, 
ut, quicquid belli fortuna reliquum reipublicz fecerit, id esse salvum 


* Mentem—et os cernimus ut) Probamus hanc Ernestii scripturam et 
interpretationem. Ué quidem non videtur habere, quo referatur: sed 
refertur ita ad nomina superivra, quasi Auctor dixisset: Quem cernimus ea 
mente et sensu esse. Durum videbatur, puto, Auctori, mentem alicujus et 
| sensus cernere ; nec immerito, etsi Panegyricus scriptor swculo deformate 
lingue non dubitavit mitissimos sensus Principis intueri, Eumenius in Con- 
stantin, Aug. c. 20. Ita vero hic in aliud incidit durum, sed argutins 
dictum, os cernimus, h.e. vultuin talem, ex quo summa bonitas elucet et 
élementia. Durum, inguam: d&ardAAndos enim est constructio, os cernimus, 
ut—velis. Atque hoc sensit haud dubie Faérnus, quum corrigeret sensus 
€0s cernimus. 

Parietes—gratias agere gestiunt.) Sine idonea causa Ernestius ex duobus 
codd. scripsit videntur; idque adeo, si necesse esset, levissimum esset 
eorum, que in his verbis notanda sunt. Etenim impense mirarer, Si, 
detracto Ciceronis nomine, elegantiori judici placeret paries gratias agere 
gestiens. Non, quod omnino supra prosam dictionem assurgant muta et 
sensu carentia, tali poetico colore inducta; sed quia non illa quzdlibet 
audendi potestas scriptoribus omnis ordinis conceditur, idque genus figu- 
rarum multas et proprias habet cautiones, Objiciunt quidem Viri docti 
Plinium Panegyr. c. 50., assiduum, ut videri voluit, Ciceronis emulatorem, 
apud quem tecta Urbis sentire ac letari videntur, quod niteant, quod fre- 
quenteniur, Addunt etiam posteriores Panegyricos, Plinli rursum imita- 
tores, apud quos item ¢ecta videntur commoveri et altitudo culminum attolli, 
atque ipsa gentium domina Roma immodico guudio elata etc. et alia his non 
dissimilia. Vide Mamert. Geneth]l. Maximiano dictum, c. 11. Incert. 
Paneg. Constantino Aug. c. 19. Verum talium locorum vel maximus. 
numerus non docet, ita loquutum esse Ciceronem, neque efficit, ut illud 
servato virilis eloquenti pudore dictum videatur. Nam, ut verbo com- 
plectar omnia, aliud est, inanimatis sensum hominis tribuere; aliud, adji- 
cere lingua et orationis usum, et quecumque homines facimus in sensis 
animi exprimendis. Ita enim ratio est comparata, ut, si hoc in genere 
unum gradum addideris, sepe id, antea sublime erat, insulsum et 
joculare fiat, et, ut Longinus ait, xaxdgnaov nad perpaciddes, tard mepiepyias Aiyor 
cis uxpéryta. Ivitur negabo et pernegabo, istam imaginem non modo Cice- 
ronianam esse, sed talem, tam audacem, ne apud ullum quidem scrip- 
torem ex illo antiquiorum et classicorum ordine reperiri. Nimirum longe 
modestius est hoc, quod Greci usurpant, tods rolxous, toy kaupdy, aliasque res 
multas, povovovxd pavhy apever; et proverbiali quidem dictione, qua et 
lapides et aliz res sensu carentes vulgo logui dicuntur: contra inepte decla- 
matorium est, si apud Eumenium pro restaur. scholis, c. 15. ipst guodam- 
modo veterum scholarum parietes et tecta consurgunt, aut hic Porcii Latronis, 
vel potius ignoti Rhetoris, ab Abramo collatus locus Declam. in Catil. 
§. 36.  Putate, cives omnes ob retentam vitam ac libertatem suam, Penates 
publicos pro conservatis focis atque aris, parietes Urbis pro propulsato teter- 
‘rimo genere vastitatis, ferme incredibilt gaudio exultaturos. Denique ex 
comparatis his locis nihil aliud discimus nisi usitatam lecythum schole ; 
nec putandum est, additis illis, ferme, guodammodo, videri, gestire, quidquam 
tolli de ineptiis, quas habent parietes easultantes et gratias agentes. 
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‘velis, quibus laudibus efferemus? quibus studiis prosequemur? qua 
bhenevolentia complectemur? Parietes, medius fidius, ut mihi videtur, 


Quod brevi tempore—suis sedibus) Non liquet, quam sententiclam h. }. 
disperdiderit preclarus artifex: utrum intelligi voluerit il/am auctoritatem 
clarissimi viri, scil. Marcelli, an pristinam auctoritatem Curia sive Senatorum 
populi Romani. Posterior quidem ratio digniorem gratias agendi materiam 
daret parietibus, nec in proxime prioribus verbis ulla facta est Marcelli 
mentio: at sic nimiis contorta fieret relatio téyv suorwm et suis ad Senatores 
pro Ciceronis candidissime genere scribendi. In priore autem ratione 
facilius illa pronomina referrentur ad hominem eum, gui semel Scriptoris 
mentem occupavit quamvis ita etiam aliqua balbutie offenderet ida aucto- 
rifas FUTURA in his sedibus, i.e. reditura in Curiam. Hunc tamen sensum 
fateor ‘mihi preferendum videri, si de Auctoris mente queratur, quam 
recte divinasse puto Abramum, cujus hec, partim ridicula, annotatio est 
ad h.|.: “ Parietes hujus Curie tibi gratias agere gestiunt, quod Marcellus 
ille, vir summe auctoritatis, brevi tempore futurus sit in his sedibus majorum 
suorum et suis, l.e. in Senatu, ubi tum majores Marcelli, tum Marcellus 
ipse, Magna auctoritate dixerunt sententias: axctoritas, metonymice, pro 
Senatore magna auctoritatis. Tropus frequens, ut pro Milone: Hec tanta 
wirtus ex hac Urbe expelletur, i.e. Milo tanta virtute preditus. Sic Horat. 
Virtus Scipiade et mitis sapientia Leli, i.e. Scipio fortis et Lelius sapiens. 
Item, Narraiur et prisct Catonis sepe mero incaluisse virtus. Homerus IL. 
Tliados et alibi, Bin ‘“HpaxaAneln, i.e. Hercules robustus. Igitur 2/a auctoritas 
idem erit atque Marcellus ille tanta auctoritate praditus.” Jam et aliorum 
oper pretium est cognoscere opiniones, imprimis P.Manutil. Is, “ Hune 
locum,” inquit, “ vacare mendo, vix mihi quisquam persuadebit. Qui sunt 
enim isti Majores? Si parietum, quid absurdius? Quorum igitur? Pree 
terea, majorum suorum, unde pendet? Si enim conjungatur cum illa aucto- 
ritas, quod postulare sententia videtur; illud per se nun consistet, e¢ suis 
sedibus: nam particula et exigit hunc ordinem, in his sedibus majorum suorum 
ef suis, Magna sane perturbatio: nisi si quis dicat, quuin sensus tribu- 
atur parietibus in eo, gratias agere gestiunt, lisdem posse tribui, majorum 
suorum.” Qui hec ante oculos habebat, Patricio videbatur hic sensus esse 
posse: “ Brevi futurum, ut vetus illa auctoritas reviviscat in Curia, hoc 
est, regnet in illis sedibus et suis et majorum suorum: id autem est, in 
illis ub et ipsa sedit, et majores ipsius sederunt. Habet enim auctoritas 
et sedem suam, Curiam scilicet; et majores suos, qui ilam pepererunt, 
et eandem hanc auctoritatis sue sedeim Curiam habuerunt. Ita majores, 
mea quidem sententia, non ad parietes referentur, sed ad auetoritutem, 
qua est a veteribus Romanis illis, tamquam a parentibus et majoribus 
suis, ad posteros propagata.” Sed, quum hodie fere doctissimus quis- 
que in I. F. Gronovii sententiis acquiescat, tota apponenda est dispu- 
tatio egregit Viri de h. |. ex Observatt. rv. 16., postquam Plinianum 
locum, quem ante attulimus, tractavit, sic pergentis: ‘Non possum 
hic oblivisci verba Ciceronis, dudum eruditis agitata, Parietes etc. De 
quibus quod negat Manutius, locum vacare mendo, video magnam sane 
perturbationem doctissimi Viri, Quare Hotomanus Obss. ry. 3. ita trans- 
ponit. Illa majorum nostrorum auctoritas in his suis sedibus futura sit, 
Ecce et Barthius Adverss. xxi, 2., preterquam quod delet particulam uf, 
“Qui sunt, inquit, Uli sworum et suis? Latet medius fidius aliquid, nec 
ipsum futura satisfacit. Audacior aliquis hec considerans reponendum 
argutetur: quod brevi tempore futura sit alia auctoritas_tuis in his majorum 
suorum et suis sedibus. Sane ita loquatur eleganter et adulatorie. Quidquid 
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hujus Curiz tibi gratias agere gestiunt, quod brevi tempore futura sit 
illa auctoritas in his majorum suorum et suis sedibus. 


faciet vulgate lectioni patronus, docendi tamen prius erimus, qua sit 
partetum illa tanta nobilitas, ut majores ipsorum sint oplimi summique Cives. 
An leges, tworum ct tuis?” ee pluribus ille, Quod causatur opinionis 
esse, ut mihi videtur, ceterum jurisjurandi, falliur. Neque enim absurdum 
est jurare quem, sibi videri. Quid?  Judices nonne jurati judicabant? 
et quidem non per hercle aut medius fidius, sed nuncupatis verbis et cons 
ceptissimo jurejurando., An igitur bi parum memores erant religionis sue, 
quoties pronuntiabant videri? Sed etiam, si dicas medius fidius mihé 
videtur, non aliter Latine dicitur, quai per intellectum particule. Inte- 
grum est enim; Ita me dius Fidius juvet, ut mihi videtur. Sic hee pars 
salva est. De reliquis ita sentio, mutandum nihil esse, et illa, majorum 
suorum, non ad parietes, sed ad auctoritatem; magis tamen ad sensum, 
quam ad vocem referri. Significat, futurum brevi, ut, respubl. restituta 
sit in potestatem bonorum seu optimatium et Senatus. Is ordo splendor 
et dignitas precipua populi Romani, rezum concessus Cineew visus; penes 
eum ordinem proprie auctoritas. Pro Sextio tamquam cuvdévypa ponit: sé 
modo esset in republ. Senatus, st majestas populs Rom. revixisset, Patres 
auctores fiebant eorum, que jubebat populus, et bene Prudentius: Vera 
ratus, quecumgue fiunt auctore Senatu, Curia porro sedes erat augustissima 
auctoritatis populi Romani, quia Senatum accipiebat, quia Patres omnium, 
que rite a populo fiebant, auctores. Tum eam non habebat, quia summum 
jus nondum erat-redditum Senatui, sed manebat penes victores. Itaque 
auguratur Cicero, propediem Senatum illa pristina et antiqua auctoritate 
fore in his majorum suorum et suis sedibus; et 7d sworwm respicil non tam 
vocabulum auctoritatis, quam rem et personas eo vocabulo designatas. 
Majores enim illorum, quos decebat esse Senatores populi Romani,:eas 
sedes summa cum dignitate tenuerant; et ipsos Senatores, qui nunc 
essent, easdem, tamquam suas et majorum suorum, pari cum dignitate 
obtinere republ. restituta oportebat, Illa auctoritas igitur, Senatus illa 
pristina auctoritate, illi auctores populo Romano rerum recte. gerendarum 
cum justa majestate sua brevi erunt, inquit, in his majorum suorum et 
suis sedibus.” Hactenus ille: post qu, sane satis prolixa, Senece et 
Curtii locos profert, quibus impeditissimam structuram miagis illustret, 
Que an scripturus fuisset Vir prope omnium, quos novimus, Latin lingue 
sclentissimus, Si ista tot a nobis detecta vestigia scholastice opere depre- 
hendisset, judicent, et totam deb, |. controversiam dirimant lectores, qui 
Ciceronem et bene scribendi leges doctrina et usu cognoverunt. 
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PROFESSOR DUPORTS 
GREEK PRAYER BOOK. 


‘Tur Classical Journal *: has contributed to keep alive the 
memory of Professor Duport, as one of the largest dealers, if not 
in original, im translated Greek, since the revival of learning. 
Amongst other books in the Press, lately advertised, L_saw with 
some pleasure his Greek Prayer Book, new Edit. (The Editor, 
by the bye, will do well to prefix a short Noéttze Literaria of 
that “ everlasting Grecian.”) And with a view to show what 
curious matter will be preserved in the reprint announced, allow 
me to beg insertion for two or three striking samples below. 
Some astonishment may be excited in the mind of any ingenuous 
reader, to whom the subject is new. For complete information, 
such a reader is earnestly recommended to Burn’s Ecclesiastical 
Law, vol. 11. under the title of Hotipays. ' 
Yours, &c. 
29 May, 1818. SIDNEY ENSIS. 


1. Office of Charles E1. for the thirtieth of January, thus intitled 
in the Greek of Duport, 1665. 

TYTIIOY AHMOSIAS schicorhat 7 scsi nar eT0s bv TH Tplee 
xooTH hepa IANOYTAFPIOY, jpéoa onrady oven Tod Mapruplou rob Bas. 
Aéwe KAPOAOY? rod TOwTOU. 

2. Office of Charles II. for the twenty-ninth of May, thus in- 
titled in Duport. 

TYHOX THY TPOXETXAS per Ebyapiotias, 4 xpnoréov xa 
ETOS TH sinoozy evwary quepe TH Malou pmvos, hueoa eyaady oven Ti 
Te TOU Bacirews yeverns, xal THs emt tas Baoidsias adrod aiciwrarns 
’ Emavodou. 

When the reader has compared these titles as deemed sufficient 
in the reign of Charles II. with the improved forms (now in use) 
as accommodated to James II.’s wishes; let him contemplate 
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the mild spirit of the following prayer, and in the Greek version 
of it by Duport take a specimen of the talents of the Professor, 

“ O God, who by thy divine providence and goodness didst 
this day first bring into the world, and didst this day also bring 
back and restore to us, and to his own just and undoubted rights, 
our most gracious sovereign Lord thy servant King Charles ; pre- 
serve his life, and establish his throne, we beseech thee. Be unto 
him a helmet of salvation against the face of his enemies, and a 
strong tower of defence in the time of trouble. Let his reign be 
prosperous, and his days many. Let justice, truth, and holiness; 
let peace, and love, and all Christian virtues, flourish in his time. 
Let his people serve him with honour and obedience; and let him 
so duely serve thee on earth, that he may hereafter everlastingly 
reign with thee in heaven, through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

OEOS 6 ry Gela mpovoia nal dyaluctvy cov tavry TH téon mpuToy 
wey eis Toy xdomoy ekyyaryes, nal 0 xal TH quepa Tadty emaviryoryés Te 
nol amoxatectyras Hiv, ab ToIs vomimoss, xab dvevDoieorors adTOD 
Binaloss tov yapieotaroy quay Adroxparoga Aeomdryy Toy DovAdy cou 
KAPOAON tiv Bacirca Aiagirakey tiv Swyv, xal BeBaiwooy tov 
Godvov adrov, Sedusie cout Tivou adra mepineGadrala tig cwryplas xara 
700 mpocwmou Tay eydody adrot, xal mdpyos iorgdos nal mepronis bv TH 
nape tis OAIsws: Evodwbein ) Bacirsia adrod, xal al jpeoas adrod 
manduvdeinsav’ "Anpatorey ex” adtod dsmcsoodyn, aAnieia, xal ayidrns, 
eipnyy, xa) ayeny, xa maoos ab Xpiotiavinal dperel Aovdsdor te ate 
6 Auds adrod, Tiny Te xad Uraxony atTw amovémmy xal adTos oUTw COL 
mpocyxdvtwc Sovdcvos ml tis yiis, dote peTaraira sions) cupBaciAsvesy 
Tob ey TH odpaya, OV “Incod Xoirrod tod Kupiou judy. “Auny. 


LEXICOGRAPHY. 


Ty cannot much surprise men accustomed to literary composition, 
that lexicographers should indulge in murmurs at the drudgery of 
their undertaking, and, as Dr. Johnson says in the preface to his 
Dictionary, “‘ sometimes faint with weariness under a task which 
Scaliger compares to the labors of the anvil and the mme.” But 
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it much surprised me, I confess, to discover, near the conclusion 
of that admirable preface, some passages which might seem 
borrowed from a preceding writer, did we not know that Johnson 
neither required assistance, uor would condescend to avail himself 
of another person’s words or thoughts, without due acknowledg- 
ment of his ebligation. ‘Vhe coincidence to which I allude is 
this: —Johnson says, “ If our language is not here fully displayed, 
I have only failed in an attempt which no human powers have 
hitherto completed. If the lexicons of ancient tongues, now im- 
mutably fixed and comprised ina few volumes, be yet, after the 
toil of successive ages, inadequate and delusive ; if the aggregated 
knowledge and co-operating diligence of the Italian academicians 
did not secure them from the censure of Benz; if the embodied 
critics of France, when fifty years had been spent upon their book, 
were obliged to change its ceconomy, and give their second edition 
another form; I may surely be contented without the praise of 
perfection,” &c. Now let the reader look into Chambers’s Dic- 
tionary of Arts and Sciences, (seventh edition, folic, 1751.) and 
in the preface he will find the following passage: “ It is not 
without some concern that I put this work into the reader’s hands; 
a work so seemingly disproportionate to any single person’s ex- 
perience, and which might have employed an academy, What 
adds to my apprehensions, is the scanty measure of time that could 
be employed in a performance which a man’s whole life scarce 
appears equal to. he Vocabulary of the Academy della Crusca 
was above forty years in compiling, and the Dictionary of the 
French Academy much longer: and yet the present work will be 
found more extensive than either of them,” &c. With their mur- 
-murs the dictionary-makers sometimes blended an affectation of 
contempt for their own task: thus Johnson defines Lexicographer 
“a writer of dictionaries, a harmless drudge,” &c.; and Grub- 
street, a- place “ much inhabited by writers of small histories, 
dictionaries, and temporary poems ; whence any mean production 
is called Grub street—but 
Xai’ Kann,” &e. 

To the plagues of lexicography an allusion is made with some 
degree of feeling, where one would scarcely expect to find it, 
under the article Aveyptus, in Nicholas Lloyd’s edition of Stephens’s 
“* Dictionarium Historicum, Geographicum,” &c. (Oxon. 1670. 
p- 34.) Havmg quoted Suidas, the author proceeds, “‘ Huic affine 
est Aigyptius laterifer, Aiyvatios wAwbogdpos, Arist. in Avibus, 
QQuadrare videtur in sordidum atque infime sortis hominem; vel 
potius in eum qui molestis negotiis (puta LEXICIs CONFICIENDIS) 
premitur.” 7 . ENG [500 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


ON THE FIRST CHAPTER OF ST. MATTHEW. 


ee 


T xc leave to send you a few general remarks on the first chapter 
of St. Matthew’s gospel, and particularly on the Greek words 
BiBAos yeverews of the first verse of this chapter, chiefly intending 
' to show that the Hebrew Translation of yevérews by Munster, 
Hatter, and others is erroneous, and proposing a different Hebrew 
rendering ; aud if you think them worthy of a place in the Clas- 
sical Journal, I shall feel obliged if you will insert them. 


The Gospel by St. Matthew is generally, and may be justly, 
considered as the most ancient book of the New Testament, of 
which it forms the first in order. It has been thought by many 
learnéd men, from some passages of the Fathers, as of Jerome and 
others, that this book was originally written in the Hebrew tongue, 
by the inspired evangelist, for the use of the Jews; and that it 
was, not long after, translated into Greek, as found in the Greek 
New Testament in the present day, But it seems now generally 
agreed that there is no good foundation for this epinion, and that 
it was at first written by this inspired writer in the Greek tongue," 
or in that language in which all the other books of the New Tes- 
tament were to be written, and thus to be placed in the sacred 
canon of Scripture. And this latter opinion seems the more pro- 
bable, from the consideration, that, from the death of our Lord, 
the Christian church, which, though some of its converts were 
Jews, was chiefly to be formed from among the Gentiles, was 
then appointed to be the depository of the oracles of God, then 
taken from the Jews, who were accounted no longer worthy of a 


™ Gualtierius observes, “‘ Extra omnem igitur controversiam hoc primum 
esto; Evangelium Matthai Greece scriptum vere auctori illi tribuendum esse 
cujus nomen habet prefixum.” In Crit, Sacr. vid. 
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charge which they had not faithfully kept; and that the knowledge 
of the Greek tongue, which was also known to the Jews, had 
been so extended by the conquests of Alexander, that it was the 
language then most generally understood throughout the Gentile 
nations among whom the gospel was to be preached: and St. 
Paul seems to comprehend the whole world under the denomina- 
tions, Jew and Greek, or Jew and Gentile. Rom. 11.9, 10. 

It therefore seems to have been appointed of God that the Old- 
Testament Scriptures should be written originally in the Hebrew 
tongue, or in the Jews’ language ; and those of the New Testa- 
ment in that of the Greeks: and that the inspired writers should 
write the sacred books of Scripture, as moved by the Holy Spirit 
in those languages, or in the languages in which they now exist in 
the Hebrew and Greek Testaments. And I need not mention the 
small portion of the Old-Testament Scriptures, which was written 
in the Chaldee dialect during or after the Babylonian captivity, as 
an exception ; as it was but a very small part, and that in what 
may be considered a dialect of the Hebrew then well understood 
by the Jews. See Vitring. Obs. Sacr. 

In the present remarks, I wish to submit, for the consideration 
of the reader, a few observations on the first two words of the 
Greek Testament ; and particularly on the Hebrew rendering of 
them which has been adopted in the Hebrew translation of the 
first chapter of St. Matthew’s gospel, by Munster, Hutter, and 
others, which seems to me neither to be correct, nor agreeable to 
the sense of the Greek text as now existing in the New Testament, 

The first chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel constitutes, as we 
have seen, the beginning of the New-Testament Scriptures, the 
second volume of the book of God, of that Divine Revelation 
graciously communicated to man for his comfort, guidance, and 
direction during his abode in this world, in this state of trial 
aud probation, m his pilgrimage towards his eternal habitation. 
These two volumes, or the Old and New-Testament Scriptures, 
were given to him in progressive order, as it seemed best to Al- 
mighty wisdom: and they seem to be spoken of in the mspired 
writings as the figurative breasts of the church, which yield the 
milk of the word for the nourishment of the Lord’s- people. 
Song Iv.5; vil. 3; 1 Peter s1,2. Bp. Hall in loc. They are 
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said by the inspired Solomon to be twins: ‘their similarity, 
agreement, and correspondence show them to be twins; and their 
nature and subject clearly demonstrate that they are descended: 
from God, and given to the true mother-church, the heavenly 
Jerusalem which is the mother of us all, Gal. 1v. 6; of which the 
prophets and apostles were members.” Vid. 4 Brief Outline 
of an Examination of the Song of Solomon, 1817. p. 394. 
“They are, as it were, twins, or a pair of sisters, between whom 
there is the most intimate affinity and affectionate connexion; and 
the truth of the one is confirmed by a certain correspondent agree- 
ment of the other, the one exhibiting the word of prophecy, the: 
other the fulfilment thereof.” ibid. p. 239. 

The prophetic connexion of the two Testaments is very evi-. 
dent. In the Old Testament the disobedience of. man to the 
commands of his Creator, and his consequent fall, are declared ;- 
and his restoration to the favor of God, through the Saviour of 
the world, is fully foretold in many most beautiful and consoling 
prophecies. And the New ‘Testament commences with a descrip- 
tion of the imcipient fulfilment of these prophecies, or with a 
description of the origin, or of the genealogy, the conception, and: 
birth (with the preceding and attendant circumstances. of the: 
latter) of Jesus Christ, the expected Saviour of man, who. was to. 
be born of a virgin and to be called Dxiway, Immanuel, or Em~ 
manuel, or God with us: and the history of his life, death, and: 
resurrection evidently demonstrates that God was in him, recon-: 
ciling the world unto himself. 2 Cor. v. 19.. 

This description is contained.in, this first chapter of St. Mat- 
thew’s gospel, on which, as found in the English Bible, [ now pro-. 
ceed to say a few words, before the more particular consideration: 
of the first two Greek words,. and their Hebrew rendering as: 
above proposed.. 

This. chapter begins thus, “The book of the generation of 
Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of Abraham:” and these. 
words seem to be a portion of the inspired book or gospel, and to. 
give a general outline of the contents of that portion of 1t which. 
is contained in this first chapter. For the second verse begins with: 
the Patriarch Abraham, as the remote Father of our Lord after: 
the flesh, to whom it was promised,. that in him all the families of: 
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the earth should be blessed, Gen. x11.°3, namely, in the Messias, 
who should descend from hin; tracing: the regular lineal descent 
of our Lord from him, through David, and down to Joseph the 
husband of Mary of whom was born Jesus, who is called Christ, 
Q—16: and the Evangelist, having taken a general view of the 
number of generations (by a particular reckoning which may pro- 
bably hereafter be satisfactorily accounted for) from Abraham to 
Christ, 17, proceeds to speak of the manner in which the miracu- 
lous conception, and birth of Jesus took piace, and to declare that 
he should be the Saviour of his people, 18—21; according to the 
prophecy of the prophet Isaiah, that a virgin should be with child, 
and bring forth a Son, who should be called Emmanuel, or God 
with us, 22-25: and the chapter ends with the birth of her 
first-born son, who was named Jesus, 25 ; or with the visible pro- 
duction of the person mentioned in the preface. I would there- 
fore conclude that he book of the Generation, &c. or the preface 
contained in the first verse, means to import that what follows in 
this chapter is a description of the generation or production of 
Jesus Christ, and showing that he was descended from David and 
Abraham-according to the promises made unto the Fathers; a de- 
scription which must necessarily not only show that these circum. 
stances took place, but that they were accurately fulfilled accord- 
ing to the prophecies of the Old ‘Testament concerning them: 
aud this description seems to be fully given in this first chapter, 
and to constitute the subject. of it. 

That this conclusion is correct seems probable from the follow- 

ing additional observations arising from a more sine ot ae view of 
the Greek original, which begins thus : 
Ver. 1. BiBaos yevérens *Ingod Xgictovd, Xe. giving the preface 
above stated. Then, ver. 2, the Evangelist proceeds, ’ABpady 
tyvyoe Tov Isaax, &c. informing us that Abraham begat Isaac, &c, 
and that Jacob, the father of Joseph, begat this Joseph the hus- 
band of Mary, of whom éyevvj$y was begotten, or born, (genitus 
fuit, Erasm.) ’Incots 6 Aeyomevos Xpiotds, 2—16. And, having 
reckoned the number of generations, he thus begins the 18th 
verse. 

18. Tod 8 Incod Xpiorov 4 yévvyoss, which our translators render 
« Now the birth of,” &c. The word dzrth, in this place, may 
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mean the conception, unless it be with the context considered as 
giving a general outline of the remaining part of the chapter, in 
which case it will refer to the natural birth, or the bringing forth, 
mentioned in the last verse of the chapter: and indeed the word 
may signify either the one or the other. But the evangelist having 
related the natural generations, how one begat another in the usual 
way, seems now to contrast the preternatural or miraculous beget- 
ting of the second Adam, the man Jesus, of the virgin Mary (and 
he was to be the seed of the woman, Gen. 111. 24; or, without 
the knowledge of man,) as by the overshadowing of the Holy 
Spirit of God, v. 20. Luke 1. 35: andif so, the conjunction 
63 might be rendered but, as by the following authors, and-the 
verse would read thus: But the begetting, &c. The Vulg. ren- 
ders ‘ Christi autem generatio ;” Mont. “ At Jesu Christi gene- 
ratio;” and Erasmus “ Jesu vero Christi nativitas.” 

And, in the twentieth verse, Joseph is informed how the virgin 
Mary, his espoused wife, had become with child, before they came 
together, or without the knowledge of a man, Luke 1. 34.; and 
it is said, Td yap év adr yevydev, ex mvevmaros tor aylov, which is 
rendered by the Vulgate ‘ quod enim in ea natum est, de Spiritu 
est Sancto,” and by Mont. “genitum,” by Parkh. Ler. Gr. tn 
I'svyaw, “ begotten in her,” and the Engl. ‘Translators “ that which 
is conceived in her,” &c. which gives the sense, while Mont. and 
Park. are strictly literal. 

And in the twenty-first verse, he is told of the birth of Jesus, 
or of his production into the world, thus: régeras 82 vidv, Xe. 
Pariet autem filium, Vulg. Erasm. Mont. “ And she shall bring 
forth a son,” &c. Engl. “and thou shalt call his name Jesus ; 
for he shall save his people from their sins,” or, he shall be their 
Saviour. | 

Then the Evangelist, in the 22d and 28d verses, informs us, that 
all this was done that the prophecy of our Lord by his prophet 
(Isaiah v1. 14.) might be fulfilled ; that even a virgin, or a very 
virgin, or the virgin, (as, in the Hebrew, the word Wy, ghalmah, 
rendered virgin, has an emphatic 7) he prefixed, bemg mMaoyM, 
haghalmah, and therefore literally renders ipsa virgo: the LXX 
render it 4 map§évoc, and so St. Matthew, in exact agreement with 
the Hebrew) should be with child, and bring forth a son who 
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should be called Emmanuel: and, in the 24th and 25th verses, 
that Joseph was obedient to the commands of God by his angel, 
and took unto him. Mary his espoused wife; but knew her not till 
she had brought forth her first-born son, whom he called Jesus. 

Thus was the book, or the description of the origin, or first ap- 
pearance of Jesus in the flesh, finished. ‘Therefore this chapter 
seems to be a whole, and to give a complete description of every 
thing intended by the Spirit of God, as intimated in the preface 
contained in the first verse. 

We shall now proceed to the more particular consideration of 
the words B/BAos yeverews. 

In the beginning of this first chapter, verse first, we read BiGAos 
"yeversws "Inco Xpicrod: which passage is thus properly rendered 
by the Vulgate, “ Liber generationis Jesu Christi ;’ and by the 
English translators, “ The book of the generation,” &c. but which 
when more literally rendered, will read, 4 book of genesis, or of 
the generation, &c. This last most literal rendering of 6i$a0s, as 
here. presented without the article, is given in the Spanish and 
French versions found in the Polyglott of Hutter, of 1599, thus ; 
Span. ‘ Libro de la generacion,” &c. Fr. “ Livre de la généra- 
tion,” &c. though the Italian version is there rendered “ I/ Libro 
della generatione ;” as in the English, “ The book,” &c. 

The Syriac version of BiBAos, according to Tremellius, is NAN, 
cethaba, which he renders “ descriptio generationis,” &c. observ- 
ing in the margin “N23, cethaba, ad verbum, scriptum genera- 
tionis: sic enim est BiBaAos. 1, WDD, sepher, liber :” and Guid. Fa- 
bricius adopts the latter rendering in his Latin version of the Syriac 
of 1583, which reads, “‘ Scriptum generationis.” So that, accord- 
ing to Tremellius, the Syriac word cethaba, used as the rendering 
of the Greek word BiBaAos, is considered as meaning a description, 
a writing, or a book, in the sense of the Hebrew word sepher, as 
commonly used among the Hebrews; which seems to be a very 
rational interpretation, as it is to include in the description a de- 
scending line of genealogy of a Hebrew family, leading to the dis- 
tinguished person whose generation, or production, with various 
connected circumstances, is to be pointed out: and “9D ts the 
Hebrew word adopted by Munster, Hutter, and others, in their 
Hebrew versions of this passage, and that very properly, as seems 
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apparent from the sense of the Hebrew root from which it comes. 

Now the noun 15D, sepher, commonly rendered book, comes 
from the root IDD, saphar, which signities to number, enumerate, 
relate, write, describe, &c.: and signifies an enumeration, 
a relation, writing, or description ; and therefore a book, a letter, 
or other writing, in which any thing is described, related, or enu- 
merated, however long or short that writing or description may 
be. Hence, in Deut. xxiv. 1, the bill of divorcement is, in 
the Hebrew original, sepher, or book, or writing of divorcement ; 
which is rendered 6iAtov by the Lx x, or Abellwm, as by the Vulg. ; 
and in 2 Sam. x1. 14, a@ letter written by David is, in the He- 
brew, sepher, and rendered by the Lxx also BiBaley, Libedlum, but 
by the Vulg. and Mont. epistolam, and in the English Bible, a 
letter: and in the Greek of the Gospel by St. Matthew, xix. 7, 
the writing of divorcement is called BiSaiov; which is rendered by 
the Vulg. and Mont. libellum, a litle book, or writing; and, in 
the English Bible, writing: and the short writing, or deed of pur- 
chase, is called in Jeremiah the sepher, or book of purchase, which 
is also.rendered 6i6alov by the uxx, and lébrum by the Vulg. Pag. 
and Mont. Jer. xx xit. 14. 

So that the Greek word Gio of this first verse seems to signify 
a book, writing, or description; and it is commonly rendered into 
Latin by fiber or libellus, and by the former in this place, which 
is therefore rendered Liber generationis, or “‘ The book of the ge- 
neration”’ of Jesus Christ. 

That /2ber is a proper Latin rendering, seems probable from 
the following considerations ; which I wish to lay before the read- 
er, as Castalio has asserted that it does not give the sense of biblos 
in this passage. 

That fiber and its diminutive Jibel/us have been used in nearly 
the same sense as sepher of the Hebrews, and 6i6A0s and fiBAtoy 
of the Greeks, seems evident from the above quotations. And the 
name liber is thought to be derived from the use made by the an- 
cients of the hber or bark of trees, in which they wrote before the 
invention of paper and parchment. “ Putant hoc nomen ab eo 
esse, quod veteres in libris arborum sive corticibus scribebant.” V. 
Serv. in Virg. Ain. I]. in Fabri Thes. Erud. Schol. Gesner. See 
also Litileton. Pliny informs us, from M. Varro, that paper was 
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not used until after the building of Alexandria in Egypt: and that, 
before that time, they first wrote in palm leaves, and afterwards in 
the barks (/ibris) of certain trees, &c. Hist. Nat. Lib. x11. cap. 
KI. | 

Therefore, the substance on which they wrote having been called 
liber, when they wished to see the writing, whether long. or short, 
whether in one or more pieces of bark, or on whatever subject, 
they would naturally say, “ affer dibrum,” or “ bring the bark.” 
So that this name would literally signify the bark, and figuratively 
the writing contained in it; anda congeries of written leaves of 
bark would form a work written, or a book, as we now say. 

The same reasoning is also applicable to the Greek word 6)- 
Paos, when considered as signifying a book or writing of any kind, 
as taken from the Egyptian Papyrus, the BvBacs or BiBAcs, on 
which they formerly wrote: and we are informed by Herodotus, 
that the lonians called their books diphthere (i. e. Skins,) because 
anciently, from want of Papyrus, they used the skins of goats and 
sheep; and that, in his time, many of the Barbarians, or men of 
other nations, wrote upon such skins. Vid. Herod. Lib. v. 58. 
Johan. Schweighaeuser. Paris, 1816. 

Therefore Liber, as well as 5D, sepher, and BiBros, may sig- 
nify either a letter, or a. book ; that 1s, a shorter or longer writing, 
on whatever subject it may be written, and whether it be a writing 
of divorcement, a deed of purchase, a writing of genealogy, or 
birth, or a relation of the preceding, attendant, and concomitant 
circumstances of the latter. 

As a codex or book it is often used by the best classical auth ond’ : 
hence Librum componere, conficere, edere, emittere, evolvere, le- 
gere, &c. vid. Ainsw. et Fabr. Thes.: and that it signifies any 
shorter writing, as for example, a letter, seems apparent from the 
above quotations, and from the following observations of Faber, 
and the passage of Nepos which he has quoted. ‘ Ceterum Li- 
ber non pro codice tantum aut volumine (ezn buch), sed et pro 
breviore scriptura, e.g. epistola, ponitur. Ita Nepos, 6, 4, 2, 
Librum gravem multis verbis conscripsit, in quo summis eum effert 
laudibus. Per dibrum literas intelligit.” Fabr. Thes. Erud. 
Schol. } 

Aud under libellus, the diminutive of liber, he observes, “ Sicut 
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autem Liber, ut diximus, pro quavis scriptura, ita et /ibed/us usur- 
pabatur. Libellos vocabant paucorum versuum carmina,” &c. Ibid. 

These brief remarks, showing that liber may, as sepher, and 
biblos, signify any writing, whether long or short, or of whatever 
kind, I beg leave to offer as a full refutation of the following as- 
sertions of Castalio, in interpreting the passage now under consi- 
deration ; “* Liber non declarat enumerationem sive nomenclatu- 
ram aut librarium, quod Hebrzi vocant 9D, id quod interpretans 
hic auctor vocat B/Baov.” His rendering of BiBAos yevirews we 
shall see hereafter. 

It is said to be BiBAos yevérews, or the book of the generation of 
Jesus Christ, and the noun yéveois, as coming from yivouas, which 
signifies to be born, to be begotten, produced, &c. vid. Schleusner, 
may bear the senses of descent, or genealogy, generation, birth, 
&c.; and is commonly rendered generation, nativity, descent, 
origin, &c.: but here it seems to signify the generation, origin, or 
produciton of Jesus, the seed of the woman. 

Therefore, the passage BiBAos yevecews seems to express, that 
the narration which follows in this chapter is a book, writing, or 
description of the generation or genesis of Jesus Christ the Lamb 
of God. And this description contains an account of his lineal 
descent after the flesh, his yévvyoss, and birth, including the chief 
circumstances connected with them, aid the particular manner in 
which those wonderful events were brought about; and showing 
that they happened according to the prophecies of the Old-Testa- 
ment Scriptures, and that he was also to be called our Emmanuel, 
which was expressive of the Divinity which he also possessed : all 
which constitute the business of this first chapter. 

In this view, this first verse, which reads thus, “ The book of 
the generation of Jesus Christ, the son of David, the son of Abra- 
ham,” may be justly considered as giving a general outline of the 
contents of the first chapter of this Gospel, of which chapter it is, 
as it were, the preface, auld most probably was so intended by the 
Holy Spirit, as above observed. 

That the words generatio in the Latin, ‘ie generation in the 
English translation, are correct, and convey the same sense as 
yeveois in the Greek, appears evident from the significations of the 
Latin word genero, from which they are derived ;> which, accord- 
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ing to Ainsworth, are to beget, conceive, bear, or bring forth, &c. 
and though the English word generation is said to be derived from 
the French génération, the origin of the latter from genero will 
not be called in question. We accordingly find in Johnson, that 
the English word generation signifies ‘ begetting, or producing, a 
family, race, progeny, &c. 

The reader will particularly observe that yevécews is in the sin- 
gular number. And it is rendered in the singular by the greatest 
number of the translators from the Greek. But though it is sin- 
gular, and had been so rendered by the Vulg. &c. and afterwards 
by so many interpreters, the Hebrew translators Munster, Hutter, 
and others, seemingly from attending to the two following erro- 
neous translations of the LX X. in the Old Testament, Gen. i. 4, 
v. 1, where the plural MY75N is rendered by the Greek yevéoews in 
the singular, have chosen what seems to me an improper word, 
and have used the plural number, as I shall now endeavour 
to pomt out: thus conveying the erroneous idea that the Evange- 
list is describing the generations descending from, instead of those 
descending ¢o our Lord. 

Now, according to the sense of B/Gro¢ yevéoews above given, it 
meaus a book, or description of the generation of Jesus Christ ; or 
of the manner in which our blessed Lord took upon him our 
human nature, with the antecedent and attendant circumstances : 
a book of the generation of Jesus himself, and not of any genera- 
tions proceeding from him. And though it evidently appears from 
the various passages of Greek authors mentioned in the Lexicons, 
and from the Greek translation of the Old Testament by the 
LXX., that yéveoss may not only signify the genealogy, or line of 
ancestors leading to a man, but also the list of generations pro- 
ceeding from him; yet in the Hebrew translation, there may be a 
well marked distinction, the former bemg expressed by mon, 
molidah, or nv, moledeth, and the latter by ayn, toledah, or 
MYIDN, toledoth. L am aware that toledah, the singular of tole- 
doth, commonly rendered generations, is not found in the Hebrew 
Scriptures in the singular form: but the reason seems evident, 
because in all the places where this Hebrew noun is used, it ought 
to be in the plural number, as speaking of more generations than 
one. But being in the feminine form, its singular may be easily 
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found, and it is indeed given by Pagninus in his Thes. Ling. 
Sanct. 

Now in rendering the singular yevécews into Hebrew, Munster, 
in 1582, has chosen the word M79, toledah, and rendered 
ny in, toledoth, in the plural number : and he has been followed 
by Hutter in 1599, and by the Rev. Richard Caddick in 1798, 
and in the Hebrew translation begun in 1813; and this rendering 
seems to be universally approved. But if the reasoning above 
giveu and that which now follows be correct, this rendering 1s 
erroneous, both as to the word itself, and the number in which it is 
given. — 

In the first place, the strictly literal rendering of the Greek text 
has been shown to be, a book of genesis, or of the generation of 
Jesus Christ; as importing a description, or narration, of the 
generation of Jesus himself; and not of any generations proceed- 
ing from him, which the word toledoth would signify, according to 
the sense in which it is generally, if not universally, used in the 
Old Testament, as I shall now endeavour to demonstrate. 

The Hebrew word M191, toledah, is a noun feminine signify- 
ing a generation, (see Pag.) and in the plural generations, namely, 
those proceeding from a person; but not the generations leading 
to the production of the individual himself; so that M1, 
toledoth, m the plural number, signifies a succession of generations 
from the person spoken of; or, as thus stated by Parkhurst, 
3 myn, generations, successive productions, or occurrences.” 
Heb. Leaic. 

The words moledeth and toledah come from the Hebrew root 
79%, jalad, which signifies to beget, generate, bring forth ; and 
also to be born, &c. Buxt. Ler. Therefore a proper word from 
this root will give’a very correct rendering of yevécews im this place ; 
though nytin, toledoth, does not seem to be that word. I am 
aware that Munster has examples in the LXX. for rendermg 

evécewg by MINN, toledoth, in the plural number; or rather for 
considering that the singular -yevécews 1s a proper rendering of the 
plural ¢o/edoth, and particularly in Gen. 11. 4, where mention is 
made of the generations, or successive productions of the heavens 
and the earth. ‘I'here we read in the English translation, “ These 
are the generations,” that 1s, ‘* of the heavens and of the earth ;” not 
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as if they were produced by the heavens and the earth, but as 
intimating that the visible heavens and the earth, and all that they 
contain, were successively produced by God, the Almighty Creator 
of all. But the LXX. render, not literally, but Recaaane to their 
opinion of the sense, and say, Adry 4 BiBAos yevécews, or this. is 
the bouk of the generation, &c. thus rendermg the Heb. word 
mp, by the singular /ever ews, and Lluibidae their reason for 
the title which they have given to this first book of the Holy 
Scriptures, and by which it is called. at this day. But this ren- 
dermg is not correct, and does not give the full sense of the 
Hebrew, which wishes to mark the succession, or order in which 
they were created. And that this is the sense of the Hebrew word 
toledoth, seems fully demonstrated in the fifth chapter, ver. 1., of 
of this book of Genesis (as well as in many other places of Scrip-- 
ture), where the short writing of the generations of Adam, or of 
the successive generations descending from him, (and he had no 
- ancestors) is called a book, and where it is said to be the book of 
the generations of Adam; DIN NINN AWD mM Leh sepher toledoth 
Adam: or ‘ This is the book of the generations of Adam,” as 
rendered in the English Bible. But here, also, the L.XX. render 
the plural foledoth by the singular yevécews ; calling these genera- 
tions of Adam the generation of men, dvipmrwv: or intimating 
what they considered to be the sense, or that it was the book of 
the origin of men, “ Latine, descriptio originis,” &c. Grotius. 
But that this translation of toledoth by the singular yevécews 1s 
erroneous, seems virtually acknowledged by the LX X., in Gen. v1. 
9, by their rendering in the plural number, calling them ai yevéress 
Nae, the generations of Noah: as also in x. 1, 32. x1. 10, 27, 
aud in other places. 

Wetstein, having given the rendering of Gen. v. 1. by the LX X., 
thus shows that Aquila renders in the plural; and uses a aigiren 
Greek word for toledoth: “ Aquila vero: totto BiBAloy yevynuarwy 
"Ada. Nov. Test. Gr. 

The learned and enlightened Schleusner, in his much valued 
Lexicon, has given three significations of yéveors, the first and 
third of which are worthy of particular notice in the imvestigation 
of this subject. ‘ IL. generatio, nativitas, ortus,. etiam origo,” 
And he observes that in these senses, it answers to the Hebrew 
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word moledeth in the following passages; Respondet hebraico 
ny in vers. Alex. Genes. xxx1., 13. Ruth. 11. 11.;” and it 
does also in that of the Roman; and also in other places of Scrip- 
ture, in both these versions: and, as I consider the sense of -yéveoss 
in the passage now under consideration as coming under this first 
signification, [ am so far supported by him in the opinion that 
moledeth is a proper Hebrew rendering ; though he, considering 
genesis as coming under his third signification, which we shall soon 
see, prefers a different [lebrew word, or follows the authors above 
mertioned, whose renderimg seems to be erroneous in this place. 
Therefore MDW, moledeth seems to be the word, which should 
be used in the Hebrew version of the passage now under consider- 
ation; which seems the more probable, as it is not only a noun 
signifying nativity, progeny, kindred, &c. but is also of the Hiphil 
form, and the same as the fem. singular in constr. of part. Hiph. 
of the verb ‘35’, and therefore bears in its signification the causing 
to produce or bring forth; so that NW ADD may include not 
only the list of ancestors leading to the person whose generation 1s 
to be described, but also the other previous, collateral, and attend- 
ant circumstances of his conception and birth; which may be con 
sidered as the full sense of Bi8Aos yevéoews in this place. 

It therefore seems probable, that ni “WDD, sepher moledeth 
will give the exact Hebrew rendering of those two words; as sig- 
nifying the book of the generation, i. e. of the begetting, or of the 
causing to produce and bring forth Jesus Christ the Lamb of God, 
at his first entrance into this world; as it were by tracing through 
the descending line of genealogy, even to the time when the virgin 
mentioned by Isaiah brought forth her first-born son, whose name 
was called Jesus, ver. 25: in this way showing his ancestors from 
Abraham, through David, and leading to his conception and na- 
tivity, with all the collateral and attendant circumstances; and, as 
we have before noticed, showing the manner in which those won- 
derful events were brought about. | 

The third sense of yéveois, as given by Schleusner, reads thus 
“ Ipsum genus et prosapia, familia, ordo et series eorum, qui sunt 
ex eadem stirpe prognalt. Matth. 1. 1. BiBros yevéerews, descriptio 
generis, series majorum, i. e, genealogia, que formula respondet 
hebraice’ nyain Gen. vy. 1.” So that he considers that, inthis 
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passage, Liblos geneseos signifies a description of the race, or a 
series of the ancestors, i. e. the genealogy of our Lord; and that 
this form answers to sepher toledoth in Hebrew; quoting Gen. vy. 
1. where the list of the successive generations of Adam is said to 
be sepher toledoth, or the book of the generations of Adany: thus 
approving of the Hebrew rendering of Munster, Hutter, &c. 
which seems also to be approved of by all the other imterpreters 
which I have seen; though evidently erroneous. 

But to this Hebrew rendering they have been most probably led 
by the paraphrastic translation of the LX-X. of the passage just 
quoted, which has been already noticed ; where they render 
nin by -yevécews in the singular number, whereas it should be 
yevecewy in the plural. 

But though the LX-X. render the Hebrew words moledeth andy 
toledah by the Greek word genesis, there seems to be an evident 
distinction in the signification of these words in the Hebrew, which 
points out when the one is proper, and when the other, in speak- 
ing of the generation of a person, and the line of genealogy leading 
to that person, and of the descents or generations from him or 
from another person: which are very different, though this dif- 
ference seems not to have been noticed by the interpreters above 
mentioned, the former including the line of ancestors or of the 
generations leading to the person spoken of, and the other that 
of the generations proceeding from him or of the sons of his family 
in genealogical order. 

That this distinction in the Hebrew rendering of this passage is 
not attended to by interpreters in general seems evident, as they 
generally refer you to the above passage in the Old Testament, or 
to Gen. v. 1., where the generations from Adam, or his generations, 
are called the toledoth of Adam, as being similar to the generation 
of the second Adam, or Jesus Christ, in Matt. 1. 1., where his an- 
cestors are mentioned. But the difference is most evident. ‘The 
ancestors of our Lord lead on to his production : but the generations 
of Adam, who had no ancestors, are his offspring, and successive 
descendants. ‘Therefore there is a manifest difference between 
yevérews, as the book of the generation of Jesus, and yeverzwy as that 
of the generations descending from a person, as were those of 
Adam; the former evidently signifying the genesis or generation 
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of the man Christ Jesus, or his own production or bringing forth, 
v. 18, 25: and it is not sufficient that the series of our Lord’s ances- 
tors are mentioned, unless the mode of his production or appearing 
in the world be also given, all of which seem to be inciuded in the 
words BiBAcs yevéoews ; and also in the Hebrew words. sepher 
moledeth, their legitimate equivalents m this place: whereas the 
Hebrew word (oledoth, the plural of éoledah, when speaking of 
persons, regularly means, as far as | have examined, the succeed- 
ing generations descending from the person spoken of, and most 
particularly so in the 5th chapter of Genesis, ver. 1., quoted by 
Schleusner and other translators, they being the generations of 
Adam who had no ancestors. Nor would the description of 
the yévyyois and birth alone, without the line of ancestors showing 
the descent from Abraham and David, have been sufficient. 

Therefore, it is not BiBAos yevexAoyias, or a description of the 
genealogy alone, nor yevynoews of the begetting (vid. Matth. 1. 2, 
3, 18, 20.) or bringing forth; but it 1s BiBdAos yevérews, two words 
which may include all those senses, and may import a description 
of the origin and production after the flesh of the great person 
spoken of, including every thing which is connected with them; 
and therefore the genealogy, begetting, and birth of Jesus the 
Lamb of God, even from Abraham unto the time when his 
mother Mary brought forth her first-born Son, who was called 
JESUS. 

I shall now conclude by stating the Hebrew rendering of this 
passage, as found in the translations of Munster, Hutter, Caddick, 
and that of 1813, London; and giving some various readings, | 
with some very brief remarks, 

Munster renders TWAT yw main 15D, sepher hattoledoth, 
&e. or literally in English, 4 book, or The book, of the genera- 
tions, &c. 

But, besides his thus erroneously and oee toledoth, in the 
plural number, he has prefixed an 7}, of ven there seems to be 
no example in the Hebrew Scriptures, and for which there seems 
no necessity in this place ; the words sepher toledoth being always 
found without any such prefix. 

Hutter renders NYT7§n 72D, sepher toledoth, or book of the 
generations, &c. without the at prefixed. 
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Caddick renders as Hutter; as do the Translators of 1813: 
only they omit the second vau in toledoth, usmg the masoretie 
point instead of it, as is occasionally done in the Old Tes- 
tament. 

So that they all render toledoth, in the plural number, as if the 
original words had been BiGAos yeveréwv ; which I have’above con- 
sidered as an incorrect rendering, and as conveying an erroneons 
idea, and now beg leave to ask :—Shall we not rather render 
TWIT yw nyn "BD? Or, sepher moledeth, &c.? 

Munster, without making a distinction between the generation 
of Jesus and the succeeding generations of Adam, has, as we have 
seen, rendered yin yp, considering yevécews as having the 
sense of ¢o/edoth in this place ; and his Latin translation is “ Liber 
generationum,” or the book of the generations, the exact sense of 
his Hebrew: and, believing the opinion of the Jews that wherever 
toledoth is found, it signifies both the nativity and events, thus in- 
terprets, “Sic liber generationum Jesu Christi veluti titulus est 
nativitatis et actionum Jesu Christi :” and he has been followed in 
this opinion by many learned men. Menochius observes on Liber 
generationis, ‘“ Quasi dicat, liber de vita Christi: nam sp 
tholdah apud Hebreos, Grace yéveoss, significat non soluin genera- 
tionem, sed totum etiam vite cursum, et quicquid homini accidit 
in vita,” &c. Vel, “ Hec est enarratio, sive descriptio, et cata- 
logus eorum, a quibus Christus secundum carnem originem duxit,” 
&c. In. Bib. Mar. But though toledoth may signify the succes- 
sive productions of things as well as of men, I have shown that it 
-1s an improper word in this place: and though yéveoig may un- 
doubtedly signify the origin, descent, genealogy, nativity, &c. of 
men and things, the sense is, in this passage, restricted to the gene- 
ration or production of Jesus; but with BiGAos, including the pre- 
ceding and accompanying events, &c. as above noticed. 

Castalio, considering that the Greek word ifAog is intended to 
convey the same sense as the Hebrew sepher, in this place, and that 
the genealogy of Jesus is intended, renders, enumeratio generis. 
But the genealogy of Jesus is not the only, nor the chief, business 
of this chapter, as it only occupies the first sixteen verses; though 
yeversws bas been considered as conveying this idea by the greater 
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number of mterpreters: and had this alone been meant, it would 
no doubt have been BiBAos yeveadoyias, &c. 

Wetstein observes on BiBAos yeverews, “ Licebit ergo interpretari 
seriem personarum geuneratarum, a quibus originem trahit Jesus ; 
ut intelligatur titulus esse non totius Evangelil, sed tantum Genea- 
logia a commate 2 ad 16.” Here this much valued and learned 
author has accurately pointed out how far the genealogical reckon- 
mg goes, or that it proceeds to the 16th verse inclusive; but had 
this been only intended, would it not have been biblos genealogias ? 
Vid. Nov. Test. Gr. 

Tirinus interprets, “ Catalogus, vel descriptio genealogix.” In 
Bib, Max.—Tertul. “ Liber geniture.” [bid.—Luc. Brug. “ Pro- 
geniei.” Ibid.—/Eth. “ Descriptio generationis,” &c. Ibid.—Es- 
tius, “Non est sensus, hoc Evangelium esse librum generationis 
Jesu Christi. Phrasi enim Hebraica, liber accipitur pro quovis 
scripto, sive parvo, sive magno, quo aliquid describitur, narratur, 
aut recensetur. Refertur ergo non ad totum Evangelium, sed ad 
hoc initium, quo .genealogia Christi continetur. Ita Gen. v.” &c. 
Ibid. _ But the reader hath seen that more than genealogy alone 
seems intended: as also, that the reference to the generations of 
Adam is erroneous. 

Grotius renders, “ Descriptio originis,” 
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REPORT FROM THE COMMITTEE 


On Petition of Trustees of the British Museum, relating 
to the Collection of the late Dr. Burney. 


Ordered, by the House of Commons, to be printed, April 17, 1818. 


In proceeding to lay before our readers a copy of this report, 
we cannot but regret, that the Committee have not furnished a more 
full and satisfactory account of a Library, which, as a collection, 
long and deservedly celebrated, both at home and abroad, merited 
not only an accurate, but also a very particular, detail of its con- 
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tents. We thave reason to believe, that the evidence laid before 
them was of a nature to bave-satisfied most amply the just curio- 
sity of all classical readers, as well as to put the nation at large in 
possession of materials for forming a very correct judgment on the 
extent and importance of the purchase, which, on they recommen- 
dation, has been made forthe public. We, among others, must 
allow ourselves to express our disappomtment,—sinee many curious 
particulars, at cuce valuable and interesting to the student, the bib- 
hhographer, and the collector, might naturally have been expected 
to have found a place in such a document. 

In a Classical Journal, too, we may fairly be pardoned for 
lamenting, that no catalogue of the library of so distinguished a 
scholar as Dr. Burney has been printed. Such a publication might 
have served as.an excellent guide to future scholars,—since his col- 
lection was, beyond dispute, the most complete for every purpose 
of classical investigation, which was ever amassed by a_ private 
individual :—formed at once with admirable judgment, ‘with inces- 
sant care, and unsparing liberality. It was’the library of a scholar 
for a scholar’s use,—in which every book was purchased witha 
definite object,—and, in the whole collectively, there was so strong 
a mutual. dependence.and relation, as rendered it well worthy of 
being kept, in perpetuity, “‘ entire and undivided.” Such, indeed, 
seems to have been the wish of the gentleman, to whom the library 
descended as-an inheritance ; nor can.we be surprised at the exist- 
ence of such a feeling, when we recollect how very long it must 
be, before any student shall again enjoy both the means, and the 
- opportunities, for accumulating such literary stores,-—embracing 
every useful production on criticism and philology, all the standard 
books of reference, and all, which best illustrated the language, or 
the history, of the two greatest-nations of antiquity. _ 

We are patriots enough to rejoice in the retention of such trea- 
sures among ourselves; and we heartily congratulate the ‘Trustees 
of the British Museum on an accession, which, not to dwell upon 
its riches in other.departments of literature, is to that establishment, 
in the class most appropriate to the object of our Journal, perhaps, 
the most important, which could have accrued to them from any 
single purchase. Some of the most considerable deficiencies in 
their library have thas been supplied,—and an extensive assemblage 
added of those minor works, and parts of works, which have been 
seldom edited, are of rane occurrence, and,are scarcely known, 
indeed, to the generality of collectors.. In connexion with his own 
favorite study, the Greek Drama, especially, Dr. Burney had the 
Yeputation of possessing every author, and every edition, which had 
been published,—and the books in this class were remdered. doubly 
valuable by the fruits of his own labors. We certainly could have 
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much wished, that the Report had spoken, even with more copious- 
ness, respecting the collection of the ““Fragmenta Scenica Greca,” 

compiled by Dr. Biirney with almost incredible diligence; and, 

derived as these fragments are from the most varied sources, 
methodised with all his own matebless talent for arrangement. 
Cordially do we trust, that some youthful scholar of high promise, 
and of mdustry to vie with the original designer, will-avail him- 
self of the abundant materials, now rendered accessible to him, 

for completing so great a work :—a work in itself monumental,— 
and one, which might arouse his best ambition,—since, if ably 
executed, it could not fail to transmit his name to posterity in 
honorable umion. with. that of» CHARLES BuRNEY. 

We hope, that the officers of the British Museum will be enabled 
soon to gratify our curiosity by a catalogue of the books with Mss. 
notes, aud of the classical and theological xemyaiz, with which 
‘this purchase has enriched the national repository. Tor the assist- 
ance of editors, as well as of students, it is most desirable, that the 
cataloeue should be prepared with more than common accuracy, 
and comprise all the information, requisite to direct and facilitate 
their respective researches. It should contain also a correct enume- 
ration of the several subjects of critical disquisition treated by this 
assiduous scholar in his own volummous Adversaria. 

The catalogue of the Manuscripts, we particularly hope, will do 
complete justice to this extraordinary collection; and, if it be drawn 
up by any one, who can pronounce on the literary value, as well as 
the paleographical character, of each volume, the publication will 
at once reflect honor on its authion; and deserve the gratitude of 
-every reader. No better model can, perhaps, be suggested than 
the excellent one furnished by Professor Gaisferd, in his Noéitia 
of the Mss. purchased from Dr. Clarke for the Bodleian Library. 

In indulging this hope, we trust, that an opportunity will be taken 
for speaking most fully of the two manuscripts, which were the 
boast of the Deptford collection ;—we mean of course the ‘Towne- 
Jeian Ms. of the Lliad, and the Ms. of the Greek Orators. Their 
age we believe to be far greater than is attributed to them in the 
Report, which, in referring the former to ‘the thirteenth, or be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century,” and the other to a date still 
more recent, to our minds, indeed, has robbed them, in the eyes 
of the World at large, of a considerable portion of their former 
reputation, 

With respect to the latter of these two, the late Dr. Raine has 
printed his opinion, that it “seems to be of the twelfth, or, at the 
latest, of the thirteenth century.” This statement not only comes 
from a scholar, but rests, as we have grounds for believing, on 
judgment, from which there can be no appeal—that of bis friend, 
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Professor Porson. No one, who has read the encomiastic lan- 
guage of Heyne, in the Prolegomena to his Homer, [‘Tom. I. xvi. 
xvi. and Tom. III. p. c.-cvi.] or of Noehden, in the Appendix 
to bis Commentatio de Porphyrii Scholiast. in Homerum, can for 
a moment doubt, that the CopeEx BurRNEIANUS—for so we 
shall now term it, in the confidence, that it will ever hereafter be 
so designated—has claims, from its age and from its character, 
to far greater distinction than it has received from the Report. No 
one will presume to challenge the competence of this able critic 
to form an adequate estimate of the intrinsic excellence and autho- 
yity of the venerable manuscript in question; and he asserts his 
conviction, that it is the identical one, from which the Victorian 
Scholia were originally transcribed, and at a time too much ante- 
rior to the period, in which the great Florentine scholar lived. ‘This 
circumstance, in the way, in which Heyne has detailed it, seems in 
itself to secure to this precious volume a date far earlier than thé 
one now assigned to it. =~ , : 

We have been thus minute, in justice to Dr. Burney; who paid 
‘so large a sum for the manuscript,—as well as to the English pub- 
lic, to whom it may now be said to belong, and in whose estimation 
we wish it to retain all the high worth, which really belongs to it, 
and which on the continent it is acknowledged to possess. With 
many apologies, however, for so long a preface, we now beg leave 


to let the Report speak for itself, and to lay it at once before our 
readers. 


THE COMMITTEE, to whom the Petition of the Trustees of the 
British Museum, submitting to the House the propriety of pur- 
chasing the Collection of the late Dr. Burney, for the use of the 
Public, was referred, 


Have directed their attention, in the first place, to inquiring into the 
component parts or principal classes of literature, of which this library 
consists; secondly, into their value; and thirdly, as to the importance 
of purchasing the whole, at the public charge, for the purpose of adding 
It to the Collection, now existing in the British Museum, having ascer- 
tained, that Dr. Burney’s executor was unwilling to separate one portion 
from the rest, or to treat for the sale of the Collection otherwise than 
as entire and undivided. 

One of the large classes consists of Manuscripts of classical and 
other ancient authors ; among which that of Homer’s Iliad, formerly 
belonging to Mr. Towneley, holds the first place in the estimation of 
all the very competent judges, who were examined by your Committee ; 
although not supposed to be older than the latter part of the thirteenth 
or beginning of the fourteenth century, it is considered as being of the 
earliest date of the Mss. of Homer’s Iliad. known to scholars, and may 
be rated as superior to any other, which now exists, at least in England; 
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it is also extremely rich ‘in scholia, which have been hitherto but par- 
tially explored. 

There are two copies of the series of Greek Orators, probably written 
in the fourteenth or fifteenth centuries, of which that upon vellum was 
brought to this country by Mr. Cripps and Dr. Clarke, and is esteemed 
as extremely valuable: an account of the Orations, contained in it, was 
drawn up by Dr. Raine, late Master of the Charter-house, and of the 
collations, which he had made in comparing it with the Aldine edition, 

This manuscript of the Rhetoricians is indeed one of the most impor- 
tant manuscripts ever introduced into this country, because it supplies 
more lacune than any other manuscript; there is contained in ita 
portion of Iszus, which has never been printed: there is only one 
printed oration of Lycurgus in existence, which is imperfect, and this 
manuscript completes it; there is also an oration of Dinarchus, which 
may be completed from this manuscript. 

Among the rarer manuscripts in the Collection, there are two beau- 
tiful copies of the Greek Gospels, of the tenth and twelfth centuries, 
The Geography of Ptolemy is another of the finest Mss. enriched with 
maps, which, although not older than the fifteenth century, yet, from 
the circumstance of all the other known copies of this work in the 
original language being in the collection of different public libraries 
abroad, the possession of this copy is rendered particularly desirable. 
There is likewise a valuable Latin manuscript of the Comedies of 
Plautus, written in the fourteenth century, containing twenty plays ; 
which is a much larger number than the copies already in the Museum, 
or those in foreign libraries in general contain, most of which have 
only six or eight, and few, comparatively speaking, more than twelve 
plays. A beautiful and correct manuscript of Callimachus of the 
fifteenth century; a very fine copy of Pappas Alexandrinus’ collection 
of Mathematical Treatises, of similar date ; and a manuscript of the 
Asinus Aureus of Apuleius, an author of extreme rarity, deserve also 
particular notice. The whole number of manuscripts amounts to 
about 385, but those above mentioned are the most important and 
valuable. 

Exclusive of the manuscripts already noticed, there is a very large 
number of Memoranda and Criticisms, in Dr. Burney’s own hand 
(exclusive of the Fragmenta Scenica Greca, and books with Dr. 
Burney’s own notes); three or four articles of which seem nearly pre- 
pared for the press. In this part of the Collection, there are several 
small Lexicons of the Greek Dialects, with. numerous remarks on 
ancient Authors; the merit of which, though certainly considerable, 
can only be thoroughly appreciated by patient investigation. 

There are also many original letters of Isaac Casaubon, who main- 
tained an extensive correspondence with many of the learned men of 
his time, whose letters to Casaubon have never been published. 

Amony'the printed books, the whole number of which 1s from 13,000 
to 14,000 volumes, the most distinguished branch consists of the Col- 
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lection of Greek dramatic Authors, which are arranged so as to pre- 

sent every diversity of text and commentary at one view; each play 
being bound up singly, and in so complete but expensive a manner, 

that it has occasioned the sacrifice of two copies of every edition, and 
in some instances of such’ editions as are very rare: the same arrange- 
ment has also been adapted with regard to Harpocration, and some of 
the Greek grammarians; and both the editions of, and annotations 
upon, ‘Ferentianus Maurus, are particularly copious and complete. It 
appears indeed, that this Collection contains the first edition of every 
Greek Classic, and several of the scarcest among the Latins, and that 
the series of Grammarians, Lexicographers, and Philological writers, in 
both languages, is unusually complete. The books are » represented to 
be generally in good, though not in’ what may be styled brilliant, con- 
dition; the whole being collected by Dr. Burney ‘himself, from the 
different creat libraries, “which have beer of late years brought to sale, 
beginning chiefly with the Pinelli Collection. 

To enable the House to form an opinion upon this branch of the 
Collection, your Committee subjoin the words of one of the witnesses, 
whom they examined; who says, ‘“‘ The great feature of this eminent 
Scholar’s library is that part, which relates to Greek literature, whether 
ancient or morerecent. In this respect it is probably the most complete 
ever assembled by any man, as it comprises all the materials requisite 
for classical criticism. In Latin Classics, and in the criticism connected 
with Romaniiterature, it is not so copious as in the Greek ; but never- 
theless it contains a number of rare and valuable books, which would 
considerably enrich the stores deposited inthe Museum.” 

The same witness, with reference to the collection of Memoranda 
above alluded to, further says; 

«The books with mauuscript notes may be divided into three peor- 
tions ; first, those, which have their margins more or less crowded with 
remarks, collations, &c. in the hand-writing of many very eminent 
scholars, viz. Bentley, Burmann, Casaubon, &e.; secondly, the books 
with manuscript notes by Dr. Burney. The greater portion of the 
books thus enriched, are the Greek Tragedians and the ancient Greek 
Lexicographers. To illustrate the Greek Drama, and to add to the 
stores of the ancient Lexicograplers, Dr. Burney seems to have 
directed the greatest portion of his industry ; and to‘any future edition ° 
these remarks and additions would prove a most interesting acquisition, 
Another important portion of this Collection may be called the Vario- 
rum Collection ; this is, perhaps, oue of the-most remarkable series of 
books in the whole library : in it, Dr. Burney has so brought together 
the comments and notes of many celebrated scholars upon several 
Greek, and particularly the Dramatic Writers, that at one view may be 
seen almost all that has been said in illustration of each author; it 
extends to about 300 volumes in folio and-quarto. One portion of this 
remarkable Collection consists’ of a regular series of 170’ volumes, 
intitled Fragmenta Scenica Greeea, which ier satis all the remains of 
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the Greek Dramatists, in number not less. than 300, wheresoever they: 
could be traced.” 

The great copiousness of Dr. Burney’s Library in Greek literature 
may be collected at once from the following comparative statement: of 
the editions of several Authors, in: that Collection and in the Library of 
the British Museum. 7 


AUTHORS, &c. BRITISH MUSEUM. DR. BURNEY. 


Works entire or in part. 


ZEschylus: f : . 13 Editions. 47° Editions, 
Anacreon ‘ : oa ee 26 
Anthologia 5 anna 2 Oa 3000 
Apollonius Rhodius . 4 — 12 — 
Archimedes. ° Ee 9 5 
_ Aristeenetus . 4 3 0— 6 — 
Aristophanes EM hy Aah Fea 
_ Athenzeus ‘ ; 6 — 10 — 
Athenagoras . ‘ Seo Tee At en ote 
Callimachus Ta io — 
Chirysoloras : 2 — 160 — 
. Demetrius Phalereus 4 = 10 — 
- Demophilus —. 2 — 2, 
Demosthenes . ‘ 18. = 8 Nees age 
Dion Niceus . : — Na 
Etymologicun: Magnum. . 2 — 5 — 
Euripides ‘ : - 46 — 166 — 
Gaza. : : ~ l= oat Hi bmg 
Gnomici Scriptores . 6 — i4  — 
Gregorius Cerinthus ee a Jy 
Gregorius Nazianzenus ... 14 — dh ry, 
Homer is.» « ; ~ 45°  -—— yg 
Happeated os ge nt he a Ebel oe 30 = 
Sophocles ; ? - 16 — ARS bia 


Another, and a very different, branch of this Collection comprises. a 
numerous and rare series of Newspapers, fram 1603 to the present 
time, amounting in the whole to 700 volumes, whith is more ample 
than any other, that is supposed to be extant. .A large collection of 
between 300 and 400 volumes in quarto, contaming Materials for a 
History of the Stage, from 1660 to the present time, and. particulars 
relating to the biography of Actors, and persons connected with the 
Stage, may be classed after these daily-journals. 4 
_ Dr. Burney’s collection of Prints has been principally made with 
reference to this object, comprising the most complete series, that pre- 
bably exists of theatrical Portraits; beginning in the latter part of 
Queen Elizabeth's reign, whiclris the Period of our earliest engravers 
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of portraits, such as Geminie, Hogenburgh, Elstracke, and the three 
Passes, and continued to the present time. The number of these thea- 
trical Engravings is about 5,000, many of which are bound together in 
ten volumes ; besides these, there are about 2,000 other engraved Por- 
traits, principally of Authors, Commentators, and other learned persons. 

With respect to the value of the Manuscripts, the Homer is rated by 
the different witnesses at from 600]. to 8001., and one of them sup- 
posed it might even reach so high a price as 1,0001.; the Greek 
Rhetoricians are estimated at from 340]. to 500].; the larger copy of 
the Greek Gospels at 2001.; the Geography of Ptolemy at 651., and 
the copy of Plautus at 50]. One witness estimates the whole of the 
ancient Manuscripts at upwards of 2,500].; and an eminent Book- 
seller at 3,000. ‘The set of Newspapers from the year 1603 to the 
present time, is valued at from 900 guineas to 1,000. 

The books with manuscript notes, together with Dr. Burney’s 
Variorum Compilation, including the Fragmenta Scenica Greca, are 
estimated by one at 1,000I., and by another as high as 1340].; who 
likewise computes the “Materials for the History of the Stage at 1401. 

The Prints are judged to be worth the sum of 4501. ; and the Book- 
seller above referred to, who has examined the whole (except the 
engravings) for the purpose of enabling the present proprietor to set a 
value upon them, estimates the printed books in the Library at 9,0001., 
some other books in his study adjoining and a great number of tracts 
at 5001.; and the whole, exclusive of the prints, at 14,500]. 

A considerable expense would necessarily attend the selling of this, 
or any other library, by public auction, which usually amounts either 
to 15 or 174 per cent. upon the gross produce of thé sale; but your 
Committee having questioned the last witness alluded to, Mr. Payne, 
found it to be his opinion, that the net money price of the Library in 
question, after deducting all expenses, might amount to 14,500). 

The persons examined by your Committee, as being particularly 
competent to assist them in forming their judgment, have been, Henry 
Ellis Esq. the Reverend Henry H. Baber, and Mr. Smith, from the 
British Museum; Richard Heber, Esq. the Reverend T. F. Dibdin, 
the Reverend J. Cleaver Banks, Mr. Payne, and Mr. Evans; the sub- 
Stance of whose testimony your Committee have endeavoured to put 
the House in possession of. 

The importance of acquiring for the British Museum a Library, 
stored with such literary treasures as have been enumerated, is sufh- 
ciently appafent from what has been already stated ; but itis ‘obvious, 
that in purchasing the entire Collection much more will be bought than 
it will be necessary to retain; and that a considerable number of the 
printed books being duplicates of those already in the British Museum, 
must be sold again; and that this cannot be done otherwise than at the 
expense of 174 per cent. upon the produce of such sales, whatever the 
amount may be. It is also to be borne in mind, that, even if the pur- 
chase should be completed without delay, these duplicates could not 
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be sorted and examined, so as to bring them to sale in the course of 
the present session. 

Your Committee therefore suggest, that, for the ensuing year, the net 
amount of such sale (which may be estimated at from 3,0001., to 4,000.) 
should so far be refunded to the Public, as to go in diminution of the 
annual grant to the British Museum ; and also, that, in consideration 
of so ample and costly an accession being made to the existing stock 
of Books, it may be proper to suspend or reduce, for a time, the 
annual grant of 1,0001. to the Book Fund, with the exception of such 
parts of that annual sum as are applied in subscriptions to Works now 
in the progress of publication. 

Upon the whole matter, your Committee venture to recommend as 
the result of the best consideration, which they have bestowed both 
upon the importance and just value of the entire Collection, that the 
Proprietor, being ready to dispose of it for the sum of 13,5001., it will 
-be a very material addition to the public stock of Literature, and pur- - 
chased at a price, which cannot be deemed unreasonable. 


LETTERS ON THE ANCIENT BRITISH 
LANGUAGE OF CORNWALL. 


; LETTER I. 


HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION. 


You may recollect, that in the course of our correspondence, 
I formerly made some allusion to that dialect of the British which, 
till a comparatively recent period, was the vernacular idiom of 
Cornwall. You had the goodness to express satisfaction with that 
part of my letter, and to suggest, that from the opportunities which 
my present residence afforded, I might collect such information as 
would enable me to prepare a paper on the subject, which, as you 
then expressed it, would be new and interesting. Convinced of the 
difficulty of the task, and of my own inability, I delayed for a time 
complying with the flattering request. But at present [ avail my- 
self of a few weeks of leisure to write to you on the Cornish dialect, 
while I trust that you will be indulgent, even when some of my 
opinions may not appear to be sufliciently established, or may be 
different from those which you may entertain on some critical points. 
I shall, however, derive the more pleasure from this pursuit, as, 
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exclusive of a fondness for philology, I am persuaded: that the 
theory and investigation of languages is intimately connected with 
the: religious and political history of nations, through all the pro- 
gressive stages in which men arrive from the lowest barbarism to 
the most refined civilisation; or from the fables of legends and 
romances to the calm and authenticated narratives of the historian. 
Et is the theory of language, which often thus confirms. their truth. 
I am therefore so far from thinking that such studies are trifling 
and uninteresting, that [ am inclined to consider them as important 
in the highest degree, as well to the profound and.accurate scholar, 
as to the man who, with inferior erudition, is possessed. of a more 
captivating style and a more brillant fancy. A person: who is: 
either unacquainted with the memorials of former ages, or who 
only views them with indifference, and at the most with idle curio- 
sity, is like a stranger who might enjoy the advantages of foreign 
travel, and yet feels not any desire to examine the novel and various 
scenes by which. he is surrounded. Among those, however, who 
devote themselves to literature, there are but few who endeavour 
to trace the rise, progress and extinction of languages, the variety 
and intricacy of dialects, and how words and expressions in their 
transition from one age and country: to another, may become so 
disguised, altered, and. modified in‘ their structure and appearance, 
that it is scarcely possible to recognise them under their actual 
concealment... Hence antiquarian research. is. generally limited to 
the investigation of the usages of distant periods, and. to ascertain 
the object and original. utility of ruinous: edifices, which still seem 
to attest in thew decay the proud extravagance of their former pos- 
sessors, and the instability of human.ambition. Such a study. is 
also more amusing, than that of the history of any language; for 
while we survey a mouldering castle, or handle the rusty armour 
of our ancestors, we forget the uninviting nature of our subject, we 
contemplate as it were a renewal of their departed greatness, and 
are alive to ail their feelings of martial glory. But the study of 
language 1s. of a more sober and philosophical cast; and while it 
borrows no external embellishments, it patiently proceeds through 
all the ramifications of etymology, till it establishes some most 
important point, either im tracing or negativing the connexion, that 
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may have formerly existed between’ different countries. Such 
researches are not only uncommon in ordinary cases, but they 
become still more so, when the subject is one like the Cornish 
tongue, about which so little is known, and which has seldom, if 
ever, excited any interest. : 

For these reasons I shall have need for much of your indulgence 
in the following letters. ‘The written remains of Cornish are few 
and scattered ; and, as far as I know, even these have not been 
elucidated with the attention they deserve. It seems also to be 
silently consigned’ to oblivion by the learned, and even in the dis- 
tricts where it was last spoken, there is little or no information to 
be obtamed. ‘The very few, however, who have written on the 
Cornish, as f shall endeavour to show hereafter, have done it in an 
unsatisfactory mauner. In such*a want of materials, therefore, 
there: must necessarily be much room for conjecture, which, when 
successful, may deserve encouragement; and when it fails, may 
still have a right not to be treated with severity of censure. 

It is unnecessary to enter into a long history of the Cornish tongue, 
as that may easily be learned from Dr. Borlase, or any of the other 
historians of that county. With respect to the period of its extine- 
tion, I must indeed differ from some of them, and of this I shall 
take notice in the proper place. The Cornisli is a dialect of the 
Celtic, or the ancient language of Gaul and Britain. Before the 
Roman invasion of the latter, it was spoken in its gréatest purity ; 
but from that period it seems gradually to have admitted a great 
number of foreign words and idioms. During the revolutions 
which succeeded the destruction of the Roman power, the Bnitish 
dialects became still more corrupted. In the central and more 
fruitful parts of the island, the Saxon, the parent of our modern 
English, prevailed ; and the Celtic was driven to Wales, to Ireland, 
to Scotland, to Cornwall, and to Britany. The population of Bri- 
tain was then scanty, and divided into petty communities. Hence, 
like all barbarous nations, who have much unappropriated land, 
and But few motives to attach them to tleir soil, the Britons retired 
in a mass before their Saxon invaders, and sought the most distant 
and inaccessible parts of the country. Many of them must have 
perished by the sword, and a few might have continued among the 
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conquerors, who were settled in the most desirable districts ; hence 
there would scarcely remain any vestige of the former inhabitants. 
This exactly happened to the Saxons; and as to the Britons, dimi- 
nished as they were in numbers and resources, the places to which 
they retired would be fully adequate to supply their wants. It is 
therefore unnecessary to suppose any particular cruelty, or a gene- 
ral extermination by the Saxons, ta have produced these effects. 
It is always better to have first recourse to ordinary causes ; and 
here the common desolations of war were sufficient for the result. 
The present gradual disappearance of the aboriginal Americans 
before the European colonists is a striking parallel of my conjecture. 
When afterwards, in consequence of those calamitous times, the 
several British tribes had been separated from éach other, in the 
extreme and remotest parts of their islands, all communication by 
land and sea between them became difficult: a voyage from the 
coast of Scotland to Britany must have been even more tedious 
and formidable than one would now be from the same to the West 
Indies. The natural consequence of this insulation of the different 
British tribes was also a progressive change in the respective dia- 
lects: local and political secession will always produce the same 
effect ; and though it is but a few years since the establishment of 
the independence of the United States, yet they have already adopted 
many particular and local terms, which are not used in this country. 
The Greek dialects and the Scottish of Burns are in reality but so 
many incipiént languages. Spanish and Portuguese, however, 
afford the fullest illustration of my remark. When the Moors con- 
quered the Peninsula in the beginning of the eighth century, it had 
but one language, which probably continued the same, with some 
Moorish corruptions, till the foundation of the Portuguese mo- 
narchy, by Count Henry, in 1112. Here political separation was 
immediately productive of a revolution in speech. Provincialisms 
at first exist; and national pride, wishing to be as independent in 
tongue as in dominion, polishes them,’ increases the native idioms, 
borrows from others ; andif a few good writers are produced, they 
form u standard, and a new language is imperceptibly created. 
From this period of Saxon ascendancy, the Cornish may there- 
fore be said to have existed as a language of itself ; and according 
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to this theory, the Gaelic, the Irish, the Welsh, and the Armorican, _ 
are of the same date. And happy had it been for the Britons of 

those disastrous times, if the dismemberment of their country had . 
not been attended with more lamentable consequences! Of the 
languages which thus arose, l am induced, on many accounts, to 
believe that the Welsh is the purest, or approaches nearest to the 
ancient Celtic ; and also that the Cornish is the most tinctured 
with foreign idioms. Wales was an extensive and nearly inaccessi- 
ble principality ; its coasts had little to allure the intercourse of the 
foreign merchant, and a succession of bards and other writers, 
together with the service of the church performed in its national 
tongue, without interruption, have stamped a durability upon it, 
which cannot be claimed for any of the other British dialects. None 
of these causes operated in favor of the Cornish. Its tin early 
attracted the Phoenicians and the Greeks to its shores ; and there 
is also conclusive evidence, that the mines were worked by the 
Romans for some centuries. When Galgacus tells his soldiers, in 
‘Tacitus’s Life of Azricola, that if they were conquered, the Romans 
would compel them to labor in the mines, it was probably with 
reference to those Cornish mines which were then in their posses- 
ston. Cornwall has also produced few or no bards to record the 
achievements of its ancient heroes ; and though its saints have been 
numerous, it is to tradition, and not to any legends in Cornish, that 
we are to apply for any account of their holy hives and conversa- 
tion. It does not appear that the Scriptures were ever translated 
in It, and it had ceased to be used in the churches long before its 
extinction, All this sufficiently accounts for the fluctuation and 
corruption of the Cornish beyond any of its sister dialects; and 
that, while some of these latter are still spoken, and even florish, 
the former is unequivocally dead. 

Such then appears to have been the origin of Cornish as a distinct 
language ; and in the next place, it may not be difficult to assign the 
period when it was spoken in its greatest purity. History and 
tradition mention Tintagel Castle, in Cornwall as the birth-place 
of Arthur; and at the distance of a few miles, a place called 
Slaughter Bridge is still shown as where he received his mortal 
wound. ‘Though much may be exaggerated, yet it is impossible 
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that the whole of the history of that hero should befalse. 4 would 
therefore conjecture, that the-age of Arthur was the most florishing 
era of the Cornish tongue. I say conjecture, since the oldest MS. 
remaining 10 it, is of the eleventh century, when, through the lapse 
of ages, and the political revolutions which had subsequently hap- 
pened, it must have already much degenerated from that which was 
spoken during the chivalrous reign of Arthur. 

Ou a reference to the history, the divisions of territory, and the 
encroachments of the Saxons in those times, I am inclined to think 
that Cornish, since it became a separate language, was never 
spoken to the eastward of the river Exe. ‘The conquest of Corn- 
wall by Athelstan, im the tenth century, forms a remarkable epoch 
in its history. That prince, having overrun the two western coun- 
ties, terminated his campaigns by a successful expedition to the 
Scilly Islands. It is to his arrangements that we owe the modern 
boundary of Cornwall, as he is said to have confined the Britons 
to the west of the river Tamar. It is remarkable, that-few or no 
Cornish proper names are to be found on the eastern side of that 
river; which leads to the inference, that Athelstan adopted some- 
thing like the cruel modern system of driving,’ with respect to the 
old inhabitants, who, that they might leave the country open for 
Saxon colonies, were thus forced to retire into Cornwall, and 
thence partly to emigrate. If it had not been so, why should not 
the hills and valleys of Devon have retained their ancient names, 
as well as those of Cornwall, since the substitution of the English 
language? ‘This latter county has indeed retained nothing of its 
former dialect, but those very proper names. 

‘The Cornish language does not seem to have materially suffered 
from the Norman conquest; the leading feature of which ~was 
rather to effect a change of proprietors, than to introduce any 
foreign colonies. On the contrary, the commerce and customs 
of a few Norman adventurers would soon assimilate to those of the 
country where they had been transplanted. 

‘The Cornish people, however,. bemg thus: politically united to 
the English, their language must have now gradually declined. 


* The driving of the inhabitants, as happened during the recent.invasion 
of Portugal by Massena, and the expedition of Napoleon to Moscow. 
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The gentry would, from interest and loyalty, become Anglicised as 
muchas lay in their power; and the language of the country being 
thus confined to the common people, would not only be unculti- 
vated, but proportionally degenerate. This is the certain fore- 
runner of the extinction of any language: thus it was when the seat 
of empire was removed to Constantinople, till Latin became that 
barbarous mass of sounds from which the modern languages have 
emerged; and thus at this moment English is insensibly gaining 
ground on Welch. In some parts of Monmouthshire, where it 
was spoken within the memory of man, it is no longer understood. 
Itis so in Cornwall:—nothing remains in those counties but the 
proper names; and in some parts of the principality, it is thought 
a part of gentility im many families not to allow children. to learn 
the vernacular tongue. 

These causes combined to confine the Cornish within narrower 
limits, and to corrupt it more and more in every succeeding 
generation. Hence it is not surprising, that under disadvantages 
like these, itshould have produced no writers of any note. ‘The 
oldest Ms. init is a Vocabulary of the eleventh century, which 
-was discovered in the Cottonian library; and as it could not have yet 
been materially corrupted, it may be esteemed as the most valuable 
remaining. ‘The next in point of antiquity is supposed, from in- 
ternal evidence, to belong to the fifteenth century: it is in. verse, 
and contains some Ordinals, or rude sacred plays. 

_Itis probable, that from this time till the Reformation it gra- 
dually dechned, when it received a shock from which its extinction 
became inevitable. Instead of acquirmg a translation of the Scrip- 
tures, like the Welch, the Cornish churches were ordered to use 
the English bible and liturgy. Whatever might have been its 
injustice or inhumanity towards the existing generation, there can 
be'no doubt that this order was effectual towards the extension of 
English, and that it was politic towards the union and consolidation 
of the empire. ‘Subsequent to this period, we have another Ms. of 
an Interlude on the Creation of the World and the Deluge, by 
William Jordan, of Helston, in 1611. This is the most recent 
Cornish book that 1 know extant. ‘ 

‘The rapid declension of Cornish begins from about the midile 
of the sixteenth century. Ifthe following fact canbe relied upon, 
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it is obvious that it had been till then the established vehicle of 
communication. Dr. Moreman, then vicar of Menhiniot, near 
‘Liskeard, taught the inhabitants of his parish the Lord’s Prayer, 
the Creed, and the Ten Commandments, in English; and he lived 
about the latter end of the reign of Henry VIII. If therefore this 
vicar was obliged to teach in English such common things to his 
parishioners, Cornish must have prevailed among them at that time. 
And as the English language in its progress travelled from east to 
west, it could not have then penetrated far, as Menhiniot is in the 
eastern division of the county. But in the sixty years since that 
time till Wiliam Jordan, the declension must have been rapid 
indeed. His Ms. cannot be considered as classical, when we 
advert to the growing ascendancy of the English language,’ and 
that the speaking of Cornish was confined to the lower orders. 
If he wrote it as it was then spoken, it must be very corrupt; or 
if he did not, he must have had recourse to the more correct, but 
then extinct, diction of former ages. I am led to this inference 
by the assertion of Mr. Carew, who published his Survey of 
Cornwall in 1602, and by Norden’s History in 1610, both previous 
to the composition of Jordan’s Ordinal, who concurred in repre- 
senting the Cornish as then confined to the western hundreds, and 
in danger of being soon utterly abandoned. Even these writers 
were not well acquainted with that language, if we may form an 
opinion from some incorrect derivations. 

From this time, the history of the Cornish is that of its final 
extinction. Dr. Borlase has, however, preserved a few facts 
relative to it—such as that in 1640, Mr. William Jackman, the 


* Carew, who published his Survey of Cornwall in 1602, from the inae- 
curacy of several of his derivations, seems to have known but little of the 
language. The following passage is characteristic of its declension. “ The 
principal love and knowledge of this language liveth in Dr. Kennall, the 
civilian, and with him lyieth buried; for the English speech doth still 
encroach upon it, and hath driven the same into the uttermost skirts of the 
shire. Most of the inhabitants can speak no word of Cornish ; but few are 
‘ignorant of the English: and yet some so affect their own, as to a stranger 
they will not speak it: for if meeting them by chance, you inquire the way 
or any such matter, your answer shall be, ‘ Mfeea na vidua couza sauznek’— 
1] can speak no Saxonage.” Survey of Cornwall, p. 60, 
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chaplain. of Pendennis Castle, administered the. sacrament in- 
Cornish in the neighbouring: parish of Pheoch, because the old 
people were -not. sufficiently acquainted with English. | When 
Mr. Ray visited Cornwall in 1662, he found but one person who 
could write in it;-and that, as few of the children could. speak 
Cornish, it would soon be lost.t. A iittle later, however, a Cornish - 
sermon was preached, in 1678, by a Mr. Robinson, at Landewed- 
nach, near the Lizard. In: 1700 it was still spoken by the fisher- 
men and tinners of Paul and St. Just. The last authentic account 
we have of the living Cornish is in a letter of the 10th of March, 
1701, from Mr. Lhwyd, who compiled a Cornish Grammar,” to 
his friend Mr. Tonkin, in which he says, that it was then retained 
in only five or six villages near the Land’s End. Mr. Lhwyd’s 
authority as an archezologian stands so high that it cannot be con- 
troverted ; but though an impure Cornish might still have been 
spoken for some few years longer, his visit in Cornwall may be 
reckoned as the period of the extinction of that language. ‘The 
claims of the noted Dolly Pentreath, and the other scattered notices 
about it, appear to be so very equivocal, as to require a separate 
examination. | 

It is evident from this hasty historical sketch, that the Cornish 
is very ancient, and that it loses itself in the barbarous ages which 
preceded the era of chivalry and romance. Several of the proper 
names convey to us a memorial of the Druid superstition, and are 
probably much older than the birth of Christ. Hence, when we 
contemplate some of the wild and romantic scenery of Cornwall, 
the mind 1s filled with awe in reflecting that some thousand years 
ago it made the same impression on our less favored ancestors, 
and that, notwithstanding various revolutions, religious as well as 


* According to his Itineraries, which have been published by Mr. Scott, 
F.A.S., “ Mr. Dicken Gwyn was considered as the only person who could 
then write in the Cornish language; and who lived in one of the most 
western parishes, called St. Just, where there were few but what could 
speak English, while none of the children could speak Cornish; so that the 
language would soon be lost.” Ray’s Itinerary, p. 281. 


* Archzologia Brit. p. 225.——The Preface, p. 222, seems intended for 
Cornish. Ep. | 
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political, thenames, which they then gave it as expressive of their 
feelings, have remained as immutable as the base of those cliffs, 
which seem to have been providentially placed as a barrier eh 
the fury of the Atlantic. 

_ This rapid sketch must be considered as senso to my 
follwwte letters, in which I shall discuss some peculiarities of the 
Cornish idiom, and of its affinities, immediate as well as remote, 
with other languages. You will excuse the above historical details, 
as several parts of my subsequent theory are founded upon them, 
and without such an explanation would not have been easily un- 
derstood. IL hope, also, that it will have taken something from the 
dryness inseparable from philological topics. | 
D. 


oa 


LETTER If. 
PuENiciAN, WELSH, ARMORIC. 


Tue languages, which are considered as more immediately con- 
nected with the Cornish, are the Welsh and Armoric, or Bas Bre- 
ton.. It is not however my intention to enter here fully into’ the 
mutual affinities of the three, or to explain what are the various 
peculiarities of terms, grammar, or idiom, which have stamped on 
each its essential differences. Little is known about the Armoric 
in this country, though it is commonly said, that the Welsh and 
the Bas Bretons can converse together. ‘There are some instances 
of the kind mentioned in the histories of Cornwall; but as they 
rest on the testimony of illiterate persons,’ there remains much 
doubt upon my mind. Contrary to this, Mr. Scawen has told us 
in Borlase, (Nat. History, p. 313.) that “ the radicals are so much 


* A sailor from Mount’s Bay, in 1746, by Captain, afterwards Admiral, 
Barrington ; and another, a smuggler from Mouse-hole, who was met by Dr, 
Pryce in 1790, and who had conversed with the Bas Bretons, at Morlaix, in 
1730.—Hitchin’s Hist. of Corn. Vol. I. pp. 225 and 230. 

We have met with emigrant naval officers from Britany, who perfectly 
understood almost all the Welsh words. The difference consisted in the 
inflections, Ep, 
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alike in all, that they are known and admitted by the inhabitants of 
either country; but their grammar has so varied, that they cannot 
converse :” and [ am inclined to believe him, from the Armoric 
specimens that I have seen. It is nevertheless easy to reconcile 
these contradictions, though he says they cannot converse, which 
merely implies, that the languages are different, but by no means 
that the natives of both countries might not understand each other ; 
which indeed generally happens, when the languages are radically 
the same, as when a Spaniard is not at a loss to know the meaning 
of an Italian. 

If I am not mistaken, some part of the Church service * is per- 
formed in Armoric, (at least it was so before the Revolution,) 
which obliged the priests to be conversant in it, as well as in 
French. I must however candidly own, that I am ignorant whe- 
ther there are any literary remains in that dialect, or on what subjects. 
Yet I should suppose, that, like the Cornish, it has never been 
much cultivated, and that it is not more copious, but is merely 
limited to express the wants of a rude agricultural people. 

Hence among these dialects, the Welsh undoubtedly clarms the 
pre-eminence. It is spoken over a larger extent of country, and 
having been adopted for the language of poetry, and consecrated to 
the service of religion, in a translation of the Scriptures, it bas sur- 
vived to this day. The fragments of Welsh poetry still remind the 
patriotic inhabitants of the glories of heroes born in better years, and 
of that minstrelsy which has so often excited posterity to emulate 
the achievements of departed valor ; but in Cornwall, no such causes 
have operated to keep the language alive. ‘This latter country lost 
its independence early, the fame of its warriors was either forgotten,. 
or else no bards arose to sing of them, except in other tongues ; 
and thus the want of a native literature accelerated its extinction. 

The Cornish is described by Mr. Scawen, a high authority on 
this question, as “ elegant and manly, pure, short, and expressive.” 
I also readily agree with him, that it is not so guttural as the 
Welsh, or rather, that it is very little, if at all, guttural; and that 


* Sermons are probably still preached in Bas-Breton; but in a Roman 
Catholic country they are not integral parts of the service. Ep. 
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notwithstanding our defective pronunciation it is far from being 
inharmonious.. But I must disagree with his assertion, that “ it 
is a tongue, as used i in Cornwall, most like the Phenician.”’ This 
seems to rest on no better grounds, than that Cornwall was an- 
ciently visited by Phenician traders to purchase tin; but it is not 
credible that so limited an intercourse would have had such a de- 
cided influence on the vernacular tongue.. If this were to be 
proved, it should be done by a collation of the two languages, and 
by producing a number of radical words, common to both; but till 
this is the case, it is but fair to refuse assent to a merely (orc 
tive and improbable theory. 

Mr. Polwhele, in his History of Cornwall, speaks of the “ great 
affinity of the Welsh with the Phenician.”* He produces two 
quotations, which apparently establish this; but as he owns that 
they are copied from one of the Bath Guides, you will allow, that 
{ ought to have a more unexceptionable authority, before I can 
give it my assent. 

But to whatever cause this comparative sotneas of the Cornish 
may be attributed, it certainly appears more pleasing than the 
Welsh, as far as sounds are concerned.: This will be evident on the 
slightest glance at the structure of the words in both; and even 
now the pronunciation of the proper names in Cornwall becomes 
familiar by practice, and is much less offensive to the ear than eis 
of English derivation. 

Dr. Pryce, M.D. of Redruth, in Cornwall, published an Essay 
on the Cornish Language about 25 years ago. It is not my ina 
tention to enter te into the merits of his work, though I can- 
not pass unnoticed a passage of his preface. ‘ The Chaldean, 
Syriac, Egyptian, Arabic, Phenician, Celtic, Gaulish, Welsh, and 
Cornish languages, are all derived from the Hebrew tongue ; and 
in their descent one from the other, in travelling from the east to 
the west, they bave branched. themselves into so many dialects,’ 
from one and the same root.” It is indeed evident, that some of 
the above are derived from each other; but it is a stretch of inge- 
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* Borlase’s Nat. History of Cornwall, p. 314. 
* Polwhele’s History of Cornwall, Vol: III. p: 26: 
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nuity to assert that the Cornish is mediately descended from the 
Hebrew ; for, as I will show hereafter, the roots common to both 
are too few in number to lead to any such conclusion. It is pos- 
sible that Hebrew was the primitive language of mankind, though 
[ must own that I have my doubts whether it had any existence 
before the Israelites grew into a separate people. Chaldee is so much 
like it, that it seems to-be no more than a dialect of the same tongue, 
and this with Phenician and Coptic, were probably more ancient. 
‘This does not necessarily mean any more than that the language was 
changed, though many of the ancient roots might have still remained 
common to them all. As believers in the Mosaic account, we may 
admit that these languages may be traced to the general confusion 
at Babel ; and thus have a satisfactory reason why a few Hebrew 
words may still retain the same meanings in the Celtic and its dia- 
leets. Without this, I do not apprehend it to be possible to re- 
concile the striking similarities which often occur in the languages 
of nations, who have either never had any intercourse with each 
other, or, if they have, it has been in ages too remote either for 
history or tradition. This is not, however, applicable to those 
languages, which are indebted for their origin to natural causes, 
such:as the lapse of time, the national taste, political changes, and 
the progress of foreign commerce ; so that the systematic disguise 
of words, and the deviations of grammar, may be traced in almost 
every page, as between the Hebrew and Syriac; the Greek and 
the Romaic; the Latin and the Italian. These latter are now 
spoken, yet they may hereafter vanish from the living catalogue, 
and make room for descendants, which are not yet in existence. 
Much has been written about the trade of the Phenicians in 
Britain: I am willing to believe, that those mercantile adventurers 
‘resorted to our shores; but so few monuments of them remain, 
that it is not likely that they ever formed there any considerable 
establishment, or carried on more than a desultory trade in tin. 
Even the cessation of that trade: must have happened early, and 
cannot be of a later era than the fall of Carthage. It is therefore 
not probable that such transient visitors should have left any im- 
pression on the language of the natives, when scarcely .a vestige 
can be discovered to prove that they had any settlement in the 
country. The barrow, the deserted entrenchment, and the ruined 
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castle, generally survive, when the language of their founders has, 
like them, ceased to exist. Hence it is as preposterous for Mr. 
Scawen to attribute the comparative softness of the Cornish to a 
Phenician intercourse, as it would be for a modern traveller to 
Imagine that the English factory had operated a certain revolution 
in the Chinese language at Canton. 

. Like all other foreigners who visit any country, the Phenicians. 
may have left some traces of their language in Cornwall; and per- 
haps even more than 1s to be found in the Cornish that was spoken 
ata more recent period. But I must own my scepticism, when 
I read, that there was a Phenician colony at Hartland point, on 
the British Channel, a most inconvenient station for those early | 
navigators; or that the Start is still a memorial of their goddess 
Astarte. The same may be said of the Phenician etymology of 
Hamoaze, and a few others. 

' Pen means an eminence in Cornish,’ and is usually applied In 
proper names to that part of the hill, which is near the brow of its 
declivity. I think that this is very likely to be derived from the 
Phenician pinnah, which signifies the same. ‘To this authority of 
Mr. Polwhele in his Historical Views of Devon, (p. 172.) it may 
‘be added that it comes from the Hebrew 135 he saw, and thatthe 
same idea of a hill is preserved in the classical cxoma and specula ; 
and in some measure also in the modern, vista, vue, view. If any 
remains of the Phenician are to be found in any part of Europe, 
it is in the Spanish Peninsula; and accordingly pena and penedo 
in Spanish, and penha and penedo in Portuguese, mean a rock or 
rocky hill. It is a negative proof of, this derivation, that the word 
is not used in Greek, Latin,” Italian, or French; but Venedh, a 
mountain, occurs in Borlase’s Vocabulary. 

. The well-known word tre, a house or village, is also said to be 
originally Phenician from tira, a castle. This is probably the same 
as the Hebrew Wi¥8 a rock, and is also the name of Tyre, and well 
agrees with the locality of its rocky situation. How far this 
may be the origin of the Cornish tre, [ know not, though I confess 
that it is not improbably Phenician. If that people ever had any 


* In Welsh it is head. Ep. 
* May not the Apennines have the same origin? Ep. 
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factories in Britain, the name of tra, might have been very pro- 
perly given to places suited for habitation and defence; an idea 
which is now applied-to. a fort in the interior of America. The 
natives might probably imitate the Phenician: buildings, aud give 
them the same name, which in process of time would lose: its first 
meaning of a castle, when applied to the residence of a peaceful 
husbandman. This is conjecture; for it 1s better in etymological 
difficulties to acknowledge them, than to risk any of those fanciful 
suppositions, which only expose their author to ridicule. It 1s 
therefore with this reserve, that I adopt the derivation of ére from 
tira. If it is correct, the word must have been singularly corrupt 
ed from its primary signification; as at present, though ‘T'regony 1s 
an exception to this, it denotes single houses in the country, and 
sometimes villages; but in all cases it is without any reference to 
their local situation. 

It is not only true, that the Phenician remains in Cornish are 
few, but they become still fewer by the imperfect acquaintance we 
have with the former, and by the scanty fragments which have been 
handed down to us of the latter. It is, therefore, possible that 
there ay be many Phenician derivatives, now so disguised in their 
meanings and orthography, as to be no longer discoverable. In 
such a scarcity of materials, it is better to close this examination 
of the two languages; though some more fortunate scholar may 
hereafter be possessed of such superior documents, as may enable 
him to prosecute the analogy with success. 

Mr. Scawen’s opinion, that the comparative sweetness of Cor- 
nish above that of the other Celtic dialects is owing to its Pheni- 
cian mixture, is very doubtful. It would be far more rational to 
account for it on the supposition, that languages in the progress 
of their derivation from the same source, assume, from natural 
though perhaps unknown causes, their peculiar characteristics of | 
smoothness or roughness, poverty or coplousness. Thus, cultiva- 
tion has rendered the German more copious, and less disagreeable. . 
‘The Syriac, Arabic, and Persian, though related to the Hebrew, 
have in the course of ages acquired very different degrees of 
smoothness. ‘The provincialisms of the Latin, exclusive of any 
external cause, have thus grown and been modified into the pecu- 
liarities of the modern languages. It is to this alone that we are 
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indebted for the volubility of the French, the feminine softness of 
the Italian, the austere gravity of the Spanish, and the nasal sound 
which continually distinguishes the Portuguese. 

The Punic was a dialect of the Phenician, and some remains of 
it may possibly be concealed in’ the Cornish. There is part of a 
scene in it in the Poenulus of Plautus, (act v. scene 1.) which 
has often unsuccessfully employed the ingenuity of critics. I have 
no doubt that it is very corrupt, as might be expected, after having 
passed for more than 2000 years through the hands of editors who 
knew nothing of Punic. It is remarkable that several Latin words 
are scattered in it, and that in the middle, the following come to- 
gether : 

Misti Atticum esse, 
Concubitum a bello cutim beant. 

I think that all these were originally Punic words, which, from 
theirresemblance to Latinity, were thus ridiculously metamorphosed, 
as we shall hereafter see in the Anglicised names of Camel, Lizard, 
and Port Isaac. I find init the Cornish words cuth, old, and ter, a 
man; and chym lach is exactly like the idiomatic Hebrew phrase 
32 Dip,’ Arise, go; the classical Béox’, %s, and Vade, age: but 
1 know not that the Punic has the Hebraic meaning. Might not, 
however, these resemblances be accidental, and the whole be a 
mere gibberish of Punic and Latin, thrown together by Plautus in 
ene of his sportive moments? But this is conjecture; I confess myself 
unable to understand that fragment ; and if it is ever understood, it 
must be by a patient collation of it, with the modern languages of 
the coast of Barbary, and with the vulgar Arabic, which is still 
spoken at Malta; nor would I have even mentioned it, were it not 
to observe, how little affinity I could discover on comparing it with 
the Cornish Vocabulary. . D. 

P.S. In my next letters, I shall consider the subject as con- 
nected with the Hebrew, Greek, Latin, English, French, and other 
Janguages, with Orthography, the Digamma, compound words ; 
then proceed to other historical and philological particulars on the 
Cornish Dialect. 


* 1 Sam. rx. 8. Jonah, r. 2.; and passim. Hom. Il. 1. 8.3 and Virg. 
JEn, 1v. 228. 
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No. XVII. 


FABULARUM. UTILITAS. 
neg in Acad. Paris premio dignatum. 


Non sine consilio vita documenta beate 
Utilia inclusit figmento docta vetustas. 

Nos quippe illecebris captandos esse sciebat, 
Et ridere magis ficta sub imagine verum. 

Hla voluptates perituraque gaudia mundi 
Effugienda monet, dum nobis improba narrat 
Carmina Sirenum, malefidaque pocula Circes. 

Nam prope Surrentum, magno si credis Homero, 
Tyrrheno fluctu qua tunditur insula, sedem | 
Sirenes posuere, vagis mala dulcia nautis : 

Quos simul insidiis forme et modulamine vocis 
Allectos, traherent per saxa infamia mille 
Naufragiis, scopulosque humanis ossibus albos. 
Has impune tamen, defensus munere cere, 
Oras preterit, Sirenum victor, Ulysses. 

Eminet haud procul hinc (est idem testis Homerus) 
Insula quam tenuit Circe, Circe improba Solis 
Progenies, Circe metuenda. potentibus herbis. 

Si qua procella furens, si quod male numen amicum 
Ferret inexpertos infesta ad littora nautas, 
Hospitibus magicos dabat, hospita barbara, succos.. 
uum dira incautis hausissent pocula labris 

Heu prave allecti comites prudentis Ulyssei, 
Sumserunt varias, animantia vilia, formas. 

Hic referens ursum, rugit ferus ore cruento ; 

Ille, lupi ritu mittit longos ululatus : 

Alter et immundi grunnit sub imagine porci. 
Suspectos latices et perfida munera solus, 

Artes arte domans, cavit Laertius heros. 

Si leve decutias, tegitur quo fabula, velum, 
Austera bic precepta latent sub cortice blando ; 

Et Flaccus merito cecinisse videtur: “ Homerus 
Grandibus in scriptis, quid turpe, quid utile, quid non, 
Plenius ac melius Chr rysippo et Crantore dixit.” 


M. BIGNAN,. 


54 Adversaria fLaterariu. 


Invidi Supplicium. 


Quonpam felicem, conspexerat mvidus : Orcum 
Ecce, velut rapido fulmine tactus, adit. 

Tnfera pallenti completur curia coetu ; 
Sistitur ille sacros judicis ante pedes. 

Fatalem dextra Minos jam concutit urnam, 
Supplicia exquirens crimine digna gravl. 

An Jabra precipiti fugiet liquor arida lapsu ? 
Contiguam an fallent poma repente manum? 

An saxum immane ad montis fastigia trudet? 
Volventurne cita pendula membra rota? 

Imo renascentes eterno vulnere fibras 
Et rediviva ferox viscera vultur edat ! 

“Non ita: multiplicem vario pro crimine peenam 
Inveni,” Stygius tune domiuator ait. ; 

‘‘ Infernas ergo sedes, mea regna, relinquat 
Atque iterum ad superos protrahat iste diem. 

Cordaque, cernenti felices undique, tundat 


Vulture Tartareo szvior invidia.”’ dake. 
LEeinigma. 
Nocti invisa, mez genitricis funere nascor ; | 
Corda secat forceps; me vorat ignis edax. A. 


Danaé, ex Simonide. 


Acnrisivus Danaen, post aurea furta 'Tonantis, 
Jusserat invisa cum prole furentibus undis 
Immiti, in syrtes horrendaque saxa ferendam. 
Arcam igitur ferro sohdam et compagibus arctis 
Meesta subit Danaé, parvumque sub ubere natum 
Ipsa tenens, ponto objicitur rapienda minaci. 
Jam fluitans tremulo tranquilla per equora motu, 
Hinc illine ventis fertur ratis: et modo dextra 
Parte micat surgens, modo levam ostendit; at intus 
Ambo infelices jactantur carcere duro. 

At postquam magno cum murmure turbidus auster 
Insonuit, motis et fluctibus equora late 
Intumuere, genas lacrymis perfusa, necemque 
Non sibi sed nato metuens, premit anxia mater 
Filiolum ad pectus, mollique sopore jacentem 
Talibus ailoquitur : “ Quantos ego, nate, dolores 
Sustineo, vexata omni in discrimine vite, 
Filiaque infelix, matrumque miserrima mater ! 
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interea irato securus in equore dormis, 

Nec curas vasto reboantes gurgite fluctus, 

Nec conjuratum ceeli pelagique furorem : 

Dormis purpureo tectus velamine ; dormis 
Pulchra reclinatus materno in pectore colla ; 

Ab! si tantorum non esses ipse malorum 
Nescius, hunc forsan lenires, nate, dolorem ; 
Flensque simul, lacrymisque rigans puerilibus ora, 
Preberes miserz solamina dulcia matri, 

At potius molli, proles carissima, somno 

Perge trui: pariter sopitis dormiat quor 
Fluctibus, et teneant hostilia flamina venti. 
‘Tuque mee genitor sobolis, tu Perseos auctor 
Jupiter, hos luctus, hoc lameutabile fatum 

Verte, precor: vel, si temeraria vota videntur, 
Ob natum insontem miserande ignosce parenti.” Ps 


Schotiastes in Plutum Aristophanis (vs. 1.) emendatur. 


"Amauda 88 ob did tiv MAXHN, AAL dik rd era bes trav Seororay. | 
“ Ante legebatur nullo sensu wayyy emendationem [riyyv] a L. 
Kustero comprobatam adoptavi. Tuxyy conditionem, sortem servi- 
lem vocat: ut ad v. 21. ovde py Sovaoss dvesdiGoura 7d tig Tens 
irodeés. Tuas map’ “ Edanow, inquit Schol. Eurip. ad Hec. v. 865. 
xal ai ramewol takers Thy avOgwmuy xal vroreraypevas, nal al ipmnral nat 
trixparovoas ubi, quas dudum pro mpafes reposueram, takes clare 
confirmat Cod, D’O. Diosogenes apud Stob. Havrosamo) Bios xal 
ries avigdmov' 'Tdny inter alia Suzdas interpretatur émirqdevpe.” 
HEMsTERHUSIUS. Tdéyyy lectio, quam comprobavit Kusterus, 
est ex conjectura J. C. Pauwil, sensui potius quam duictui lite- 
rarum morem gerentis. Lege, una tantum litera commutata, 
AAXHN. Ceterum confuse sunt voces tuyeiv et Aaye in Soph. 
Antig. 699. ubi vide Brunckium, ut et ad Electr. 364. In Antig. 
$87. dixy impressorum est, codicum omnium tix. N. A. 


Remarks on a Passage in Stobeus. 


Tue following passage in Stobeus Ecl. I. 52. p. 296. ed. Heeren, 
must be very obscure to readers unacquainted with the philosophy 
of Plato; and the obscurity of it is greatly increased by the in- 
correctness of one word, the emendation of which will restore it to 
its true meaning. 

Oi piv yae evbds thy Wuxiy atta td odpati Td doyavinw® ouvol- 
xifouow, domep ol wAsloros thy Tkarwvindy’ of 88 petakd rig Te dowpc- 
tov Wuyis, xab tis dyyeriddous ailepia xal odpavie xed mvevpratina 
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mepiBrnuceret, megiaymercovra THY vosgaty Suny, mpoBeBrra bau peev AUT Is 
dpoupas: evexey [Aeyourr], 6 Smnperely Of auTy xedcmep 6 Ox pare, TUL WET pens 
O ad xa mods Td orepedy camn Tums Babes Kerois Tiol xowwors cuvder- 
Mole AUT HY TUvamTOVTE. 

‘This passage in its present state is unintelligible, owing to the 
word ayyemadous ; but if éorgewdous is substituted for it, the true 
meaning of the whole will be according to the Pllowing transla- 
tion : “« Some immediately conjoin the ‘soul to’ the organic body, 
as most of the Platonists. But others say, that between the in- 
corporeal soul, and the festaceous body, ethereal, celestial, and pneu- 
matic garments circularly invest the intellectual life, and3¥hground 
it as aguard. They add, that these vestments are subservient to the 
incorporeal soul as vehicles” and that they are commensurately 
adapted to the solid body, conjoining this igi to it, by certain 
middle common bonds.” 

‘The term éorpewdys is very frequently used He Platonic. writers 
to, denote the human body; and was originally derived by them 
from the Phedrus of Plato, where speaking of the felicity of the 
soul in a former life, when she was united to divinity, he says — 
“‘that she was then hberated from. this external body, to which we 
are now bound like an oyster to its shell. ” nol donpavros Todrou 9 
viv 6) capa mepiépovres dvopatomev dotpeou robmoy Oedeopmevwevos. 

By the immortal soul therefore in this passage, Porphyry means 
the rational and intellectual part of our soul; and this, according to 
the best of the Platonists, is united to the testaceous ‘body by two 
media, an etherial and a pneumatic vehicle, m the former’ of 
which the rational soul eternally: resides, and in the latter she 


‘suffers the ponsiiiens of her guilt. 
THOMAS TAYLOR. 


Classical Criticism. | 
Ivy is observed by Mr. Blomfield (Gloss.' isch. Theb. ad v. 965.) 


that év is to be there rendered simud ; and the same remark is made 
by Professor Monk in his notes on the Electra of Sophocles (v. 
713.) Some have hence concluded that the particle é tay by 
some unaccountable transformation be changed, on occasion, into 
an adverb, and used as 640% might be, entirely losing its, nature asia 
preposition. If these critics had expressed what 1 apprehend to 
be their meaning with greater strictuess and accuracy, that mistake, 
which. introduces jan anomaly into the regular structure of the 
Greek language, only to be paralleled by “the antiptoses pe the 
scholiasts and grammarians, would not have arisen. 

Mr. Blomfield refers (evidently with approbation) to “Mr. 
Elmsley’s note on the 27th line of the Cidipus ‘Tyrannus of 
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Sophocles, where this usage of év is very rationally accounted for 
from the explanation of Hesychius. ‘The words of the lexico- 

e > \ ne eS ty CYS esc ea? 
grapher are. "Ey 02, 7005 Tovross 02, ev adrosg Oe. and I am persuaded 
that in all the passages where 2y occurs in this signification, the 
ellipse may be satisfactorily supplied im nearly the same way as in 
the last of these expressions. In the G&dipus Tyrannus v. 27. é 
‘‘ govross” © 6 mughdpos beds completes the sense, and so in the same 
play, v. 179. Cidip. Col. 55. supply év ‘ aire” ‘Trach. 207. év 2 
‘‘ robroig TOIg Uuvoss,” or to the same effect. Ag. 675. iv 0 ‘ daaasg 
rowodrots.” Viewing the verse cited by Mr. Blomfield (on Aésch.: 
Theb. 965.) as it stands detached, Kaxy wiv otic, év 03 OeiAnics dpéves,” 
I would supply év 82 7a adrad cwomarts, or something similar. The 
line from whence his remarks arise, év 03 xapdic oréves, seems to me 
to correspond exactly to the expression in the Perse (I. 11.) épcodo- 
meiras Oupods “ tower.” So also his quotation from Callimachus, éy 8 
ov moAAy. “The passage stands thus (Callim. Hymn. in Dian. 138.) 

peers Oe j201 ceiev doidy, 

TH evs pev Anrovs yas eooéras, ey OE od TOAAN, 

éy 02 xab “AwdAAwy—x. T. A. 
and the particle é, in each place where it is repeated, appears 
manifestly to have the same government as év (in the second line), 
that is, to signify év ry coidy. 
» The passage from ‘Theocritus (Idyl. 2. 67.) belongs to a class 
of expressions frequently occurring in Herodotus ; as for instance, 
(Erato cap. 11.) xat 4 20d ogs xed dAAOL Hyopduvro, eve Oy xal 6 Bw- 
xasds oTpatyyos Atovicsos x. r. A. It may seem strange to translate 
such phrases, ‘ many others, and among them, Dionysius,” because 
Dionysius is meant to be distinguished’ particularly from those 
others; but when we consider that the word &Adog 1s frequently 
redundant, we shall find that even such a construction of the sen-. 
tence would not do much violence to the idiom of the Greek lan- 
guage. Plato has (in Gorgia) ‘Tad ray moAitay xal Tay cAAwy evo. 
(See Mr. Elmsley’s note on the Qidipus ‘Tyrannus of Sophocles 
1. 7.) But we may perhaps better understand in such instances as 
that now under consideration, éy 83 rodross Toig Acyouosy ; aud so for 
others of the saine nature. ‘There are yet two passages remaming 
more difficult, | think, to explaiu than any that have been already 
noticed, They are to be found in the 420th line of the Antigone 
of Sophocles, év 0 guecraly weyas Aidnp and the 713th line of the 
Electra of the same poet, éy 88 mas éueorioby Spdmos Krimou xpotyrdy 
éoeparayv. Still though év should here be allowed to have the sense 
of “simul,” it might be resolved into é 8 tovrd Ta ypovm.' 

MUSCOLOGES. 


* We wish our correspondent to consider whether & may nut iu some of 
those instances be a part of a following verb, trom which it is- separated by 
tmesis; and whether there are not such verbs as ‘«ueotow and ivoxintw. Ep, 
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MS. Note of Markland in the 2nd part of Toup on 
Suidas. From the Burney Collection inthe British 
Museum. wi 


“"ON ad Adyos cor TOU moly edyevértegos xdxzivos Hy apiotos. This 
would have been an excellent perfor mance, had it been carried on 
with the same judgment in all its parts as it is with skill m some. 
His confidence, especially in conjecturing on passages of Scripture, 
shows that he is but a young critic, as does likewise his speaking 
so disobligingly of learned men, and so vauntingly of himself. 
Time will correct all these things.” 


Resemblance between Horace and Ferdusi. 
Horatii Carm. I. 1. 35. 


Quod si me Lyricis vatibus inseris, ' 
Sublimi feriam sidera vertice. 


Compare with these lmes, the following beautiful couplet of. 
Ferdusi, quoted by Sir W ern Jones, Persian Grammar, p. 45. 
Ed. 1804. 


wey x Hi Spt pS edd 


“Tf I could ues one night on iy bosom, I should seem to 
touch the sky with my exalted Héod: " 
M. 


Literary Yntelligence. 


LATELY PUBLISHED. 


No. V. of Stephens’ Greek Thesaurus is just published. 

Nos. I. to V. contain about 5000 words omitted by Stephens. 

A few Copies belonging to deceased Subscribers may be had at 
1/. 3s. Small, and 2/. 10s. Large Paper. . The prices will soon be. 


& 
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raised to 12. 5s. Small, and 2/1. 12s. 6d. Large. ‘The whole will 
be completed in about 25 Parts. ‘Total present Subscription, 
jarge and small, 1085. 

The Copies printed are strictly limited to the number of Sub- 
scribers. 

A plan of the work may be seen in No. X XV. of the Classical 
Journal, or may be had on application, or by letter post-paid, at 
‘Tooke’s Court. 

Any Subscriber not having yet received his Copy, must attribute 
the delay, not to any inattention on the part of the Editors, but to 
their not having been favored with any reference in London, where 
the numbers might have been sent on publication, and the Sub- 
scription received. A line addressed to Mr. Valpy, [Post paid], 
Tooke’s Court, London, shall receive immediate attention. 


Notices et Extraits des. Manuscrits de la Bibliothéque du Roi, 
&c. ‘T. 10. Paris. Imprimerie Royale. 1818. 4to. Premiére 
partie, pagg. vi+432. Seconde partie, pp. 298. 

ae new volume of a very important collection contains : 

1. Définitions: ouvrage du Séid Schérif Zéin-eddin Abou'lha- 
san Al: par M. Silv. de Sacy.—2. Livre de Calila et Dimma, 
etc.; par le méme.—3. Le Parangon de la Science par le Vizir 
Abou 'lfazl. etc.; par le méme.—4. L’Electuaire des Ceeurs, tra- 
duction Persanne du livre Indien intitulé Hitoupadeésa ; par le 
méme.— 5. Notice sur les quatre Livres moraux attribués 4 Confu- 
clus; par M. ABet-Remusat.—6. Addition aux différentes no- 
ticessurles traductions des Fablesde Bidpai; par M. S. pr Sacy. 
—7. Notice de Pouvrage imtitulé Liber de Dina et Kalila, ete. ; 
par le méme.—8. Notice de trois MSS. Latins contenant les Let- 
tres A Etienne évéque de ‘Vournat; par M. Briau.—g. Notice 
des Lettres Inédites de Diogéne le Cynique, contenues dans les 
MSS. 1353 et 398 du Vatican; par M. BoissonaDeE. 

Psaumes nouvellement traduits sur PHébreu et mis dans Jeur 
ordre naturel, avec des explications et des notes, etc. 3 vol. 8vo. 
Paris. 

Banquet de Léontis; par Madame WytTrENBACH,néeG.... 
Paris, 1817. 1 vol. 1gmo. pagg. vii+ 196. 

‘The author is the wife of the celebrated professor Wyttenbach. 

Eimladungsschrift zu den auf den 11, 12, 13 und 16 Marz fest- 
gesetzten Qiffentlichen Prifungen und Progressions feyerlichkei- 
ten im Gymnasium zu Frankfurt am Mavn; Von v. Fr. Chr. 
Marruias, Professor und Director. Veberzwey stellen im' 
fiischylus und Horaz. &c. Frankf 1818. 4°. pagg. 20, 

Mémoires Historiques et Géographiques sur l’Arménie, suivis 
du texte Arménien des princes Orpélians, par Etienne Orpélian, 
et de celui des Géographies attribuées 4 Moyse de Khoren et au 
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Docteur . Vartan, etc.; le tout accompagné d’une’ ‘traduction 
Frangaise et de notes par M. J. SAINT Martin. Parisi T..1, 


in 8°. pagg . x +450. , 
Joachina Lelewela Pisma Peiteniejeee Geograficzno- Histo- 
ryczné. 1. Historja Geografji. 2. Wiadomosé Historycsna, o 


Se ae Miarach Dlugoseéi. 3. Wiadomosé o Narodach, az 
do Wieku Dziesiatego we Whetrzu Europy Bedacych. 4. Sto- 
sunki Handlowé Fenicjan, Poteém Karthagow z Grekami. 35. 
Opis Skyihji Herodota. W Warsawie. 1814. 

Historyka Tudziez o Latwem 1. pozytecznem Nauczaniu His 

tory]; przez Joacu, Letewrena. W Wilnie. i815. 
. Barro “EAAnvincoy devexdor ay x. 7. A. cmovdy Avde. Movorogvioy 
xa Anu. 2K Wa. Terpacioy é. Ev Beveria, 1816. 8°. This num- 
ber contains "Odupriobagov ix onue cig Daideover, “ Avavipou ox ere ei¢ 
Toy auToy diadroyov, and Hapatpacss els TA Kuryerina tov ’Ommiavov. 
[We expect the sixth number, which will be the last.} 

Traités d’Hippocrate du Régime dansles Maladies Aigties ; des 
Airs, des Eaux et des Lieux, avec Je texte Grec, les variantes, ete: 
etc.; par M. le Chev. de Mercy. Paris, 12°. 1818. pagg. 
Ix +581, 

La Luciade ou J’Ane de Lucius de Patras; avec le texte Grec 
revu sur plusieurs manuscrits. Paris. 12mo. 1818.  pagg. 
xxli+321. (The editor and translator is said to be M. Cour- 
RIER.) 

‘Opijgov ‘Trias, mopapgaa bsic a xh. iuoinxarantpering orixoupyndeion, 
peta mpoobnuns a deverry noakony xal exwderay Umoonperncswy, HT. A, ei 
Tewgytou “Pouoiddou tod éx KoScvns. "Ev Bievy, 1817. 8°. ‘T. 1, 
et 3. 

Meletemata e Disciplina Antiquitatis; opera Frip. Creuz- 
ERI. Pars altera. Lips. 1817. Coztents: 1. De Corinna et 
Krinna poetriis commentatus est Frid. Theoph. Welker. 2. Lectt. 
Plutarchearum Specimen scripsit G. H. Moser. 3. Varie 
Lectt. et Observationes in Aristotelis Ethic. ad Nicom. 1. seripsit 
C. Zell. 

M. Acci Plauti Captivi, ad Metrice legis normam recensita 
et observationibus aticta, quam pro specimine academico publico 
examini submittit J. Bossche; (preceptor schole Amstelodamensis.) 
Traj. ad Rhen. et Amstelod. 1817. 8°. pagg. xvi+ 234. 

Amongst the annexed (heses we have distinguished eet et 
the following: “ Wolfio V. Cl. contendenti, apnd Horat. 1. O. 1. 
29. pro me legendum esse fe, nos quidem mimime naeaiitlatt 
Falsa sunt que de tormentis narrantur quibus necatus fuerit Regu- 
Jus.—Falluntur qui terre motum, quo eversa sunt fundamenta 
Hierosolyme, quum eam urbem instaurandi Judeis potestatem fe- 
cisset Julianus, miraculo atque ordinario Numinis interventul tri¢ 
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buunt.—Tullum Hostilium fulminis eliciendi experimenta tentan- 
tem periisse probabile est.—Platonis Apologia Socratis diserta 

est et eleganter scripta. Vere tamen de ea judicat Cassius Se- 
verus ap. Senec. pref. lib. 111. Controv. Eloquentissimi viri Pla- 
tons oratio, que pro Socrate scripta est, nec patrono nee reo digna 
est,” &e. 

Recueil des Historiens des Gaules et de la France : par M.J. J. 
Briat, ancien Religieux Bénédictin, Membre de P Académie des 
Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, etc. Tom. xvii. Paris, 1818. folio. 
pagg. xlvii +865. 

This volume contains: Gesta Philippi Augusti descripta a 
Magistro Rigordo ; Gesta Phil. Augusti, auctore Willelmo Armo- _ 
rico ; ejusdem Philippidos libri x11.; AX gidii Parisiensis Caro- 
linus, etc. ; Gesta Ludovici VIII., auctore anonymo ; Gesta Ludo- 
vici VIII., auctore Nic. de Braia ; les Gestes de Phil. Auguste, 
extraits des Chroniques de St. Denys ; les Gestes de Louis VIII. ; 
Genealogia Rollonis, primi Normanniz Ducis; ex Benedicti Pe- 
troburgensis Vita et Gestis Henrici IT. Angliz Regis; ex Matthzi 
Paris Majoris Anglicana Historia ab anno 1201, usque ad ann, 

1226 ; etc. etc. etc. . 

Cornelius N epos; with English Notes and Questions. By the 
Rev. C. Bradley, M. A. Price 3s. 6d. bound. 

A Neat Edition of the Greek Septuagint, with the Apocrypha ; 
from the Oxford edition of Bos. ‘This Edition is hot-pressed, and 
handsomely printed in one volume 8 vo. for use in Churches, Chapels, 
as well as the library. Pr. 12. 8s. bds. 

Education in Public Schools ; Contaming Four Tracts, for and 
against—from the Edinburgh Review, the Classical Journal, the 
Pamphleteer, and also Dr. Vincent’s celebrated Tract. Price 5s. 
duod. bds. 


Horace, with English Notes to the Odes, Critical and play 
natory. Pr. 5s. 6d. ‘pound. 


IN THE PRESS. 


Literarum Grecarum et Artis Medice Amatoribus S. D. Caro- 
lus Gottlob Kiihn, Professor Lipsiensis. Graecos de medicina 
scriptores, inter quos haud pauci vel antiquitate, vel eruditione ex~ 
cellunt, a medicis et philologis nostra ztatis non tam assidue, ut 
par est, tractari, sed fere neglectos et oblivione sepultos jacere, et 
Ipse animadverti, et mecum plures viri docti conquesti sunt. Cu- 
jus rei causam cum neque in Grecarum literarum contemtu, 
quem medicis nostris falso exprobrari clarissima exempla docent, 
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neque in artis-medice injusta estimatione, sed in eo potissimum 
querendam esse intellexissem, quod paucorum tantum medicorum 
editiones sunt, que aut sine offensione legi, aut facile parari possint, 
constitul omnes medicos Grecos deinceps edere. 

In hac editione textum Grecum, ad fidem optimorum exemplo- 
rum describi curabo, eique subjungam versionem Latinam. Sin- 
gulis scriptoribus historiam. literariam premittam, ex Jo. ALB. 
Fasrictii bibliotheca Greca quidem petitam, sed passim auctam 
etemendatam. Deinde adjiciam apparatum criticum, partim ex 
editionibus vetustis, partim e codicibus manuscriptis haustum, culn 
virorum doctorum emendationibus, quas animadversionibus a JANO 
Cornaro, ANorT. Fogsio, Jo. Freinpio, Guenzio, CuiiF- 
TONO, Metnomio, TRitLERO, Herinca, Bernarpo, WiL- 
LETIO, Corayo aliisque conscriptis inseram. Denique Grecita- 
tis medica mdicem universalem addam, cujus specimen tantum 
Forsivs exhibuit. 

Edentur autem forma octonaria majore, quali excusus est typis 
Piurarcuus WyTTENBAcHII, hoc ordine: GALENUS primus 
omnium prodbit, non quod nesciam, primum Hierocrati locum 
deberi, sed quod duo fere secula elapsa sunt, post novissimam 
operum GALENT, que etiam philologis utilissima sunt, editionem, 
quam Ren. CHARTERIUS curavit. Sed GALENUM proximus 
HiprocraATEs excipiet, quem sequentur reliqui deinceps, X ENO- 
CRATES, DioscoripDEs, ARET&ZUs, Rurvus Epuesius, ALEXx- 
ANDER APHRODISI#£uS, et Cassius Frexutx, NICANDER, 
fitius AMIDENUS, Pautus /MGInETA, OrRiBaAsius, NEME- 
situs, Nonus, Pauitapius, Demetrius PEPAGOMENUS, 
Diocites Carystrius, Poitaretrus, STEPHANUS ATHE- 
NIENSIS, SIMEON SETHUS, Moscuion, et qui NicetT@& col- 
lectione, primum e bibliothece Medicee ditissimo penu a Coc- 
CHIO partim evulgata, continentur SorANus et OR1BASIUS, de- 
nique PsELitus, THEOPHILUS PROTOSPATHARIUS atque Jo. 
Actuarius. Claudent agmen EroTiani atque GALEN| glos- 
saria. 

Cum jam per plures annos hoc opus molitus fuerim, non temere 
polliceri possum, sine intermissione volumina singula deinceps pro- 
ditura esse, ita, ut intra unius lustri spatium tota, series absolvatur. 
Et GaLENUS "quidem proximo abbinc anno prodibit, reliquorum 
singulis annis quatuor aut quinque volumina edentur. 

Sed cum in votis esse debeat, ut de magnis sumtibus huic operi 
impendendis securus esse et emtoribus pretium quam fieri potest 
minimum Constituere possim, omnes literarum Grecarum et artis 
medic amatores observanter invito, ut nomina sua, qu operi prae- 
qui fecerint, his singula plagularum alphabeta, que a typographis 
figentur, apud me, aut apud proximum sibi liberarium_ profi- 
teantur, et subscriptione sua redemtionem spondeant.. Quod 
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gui fecerint, his singula plagularum alphabeta, que a typographis 
yocantur, modo idoneus subscribentium numerus fuerit, uno tantum 
VALLENS1 s. JOACHIMICO cum octo grossis monete Saxonice 
({ Speciesthaler Conv. Geld), constabunt. Terminus subserip- 
tionis postremus constitutus est ad nundinas paschales proximi 
anni. : | 

Ceterum si hocconsilium quam plurimis probatum esse intellexero, 
non tam mea causa, quam hterarum Grecarum et eruditionis me- 
dice gratia immense letabor. 

Scr. ipsis Cal. Novembr. A. R. S. clooccexvit. in Univers. 
liter. Lipsiensi. | 


Mr. Eumsuty’s edition of the Medea of Euripides, with an 
ample Commentary, is nearly ready for publication. 

The Book of Common Prayer, and Administration of the Sacra- 
ments, and other Rites and Ceremonies. of the Church, according 
to the use of the united Church of England and I[reland: with 
translations into the Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, French, and 
German languages. 

Dr. Carey has in the press an improved edition of his larger 
work on Latin Prosody and Versification. 


PREPARING FOR PUBLICATION. 


A Classical and Topographical Tour in Greece, during the years. 
1801, 1805, and 1806: By Epwarpv Dopwet.t, Esq. A long 
residence in Turkey has enabled the author to examine, and the 
assistance of a first-rate artist to illustrate, the topography of that 
seat of early history. Greece, including Peloponnesus and the 
Tonian Islands, were the particular objects of his tour; m the 
course of which many districts, unexplored by modern travellers, 
have been peuetrated, and remains, hitherto unknown, visited, and 
most faithful drawings made of their actual state. ‘The result of 
Mr. Dodwell’s observations will. be produced as speedily as the 
very complete manner, in which it is intended to illustrate them, will 
allow ; and it is presumed that the whole will form a work of the 
highest interest to the general reader, as well as to those of more 
profound classical research. To be published in two volumes, 
quarto, with not less than 100 engravings. 3 

Many of the drawings made by Mr. Dodwell and his artist being 
upon a scale which, consistent with their extreme accuracy, will 
not allow of reduction to the size of a quarto volume ; it is intend- 
ed to publish a separate work, consisting of sixty views of the most 


their subscription. 
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celebrated scenes and monuments of Greece ; in which fac-similes 
of the drawings, taken and colored upon the spot, will be pro- 
duced, of the size of Stuart’s Athens; forming a complete series of 
all that now exists of Grecian antiquity. ‘The plates will be un- 
dertaken by the most eminent artists. The whole to be completed 
in tweive parts, the first of which will be published early in the en- 
suing year, and the price of éach will not exceed two guineas and 
a half. The publishers presume it will be unnecessary to enlarge 
further upon a work of such strong interest—as specimens remain, 
at.46, New Bond Street; where a book is ke for subscribers’ 


‘4 


names, who will receive their impressions preci ly in the order of 


Vetus Testamentum Grecum, cum Variis Lectionibus. Edj- 
tionem a Ros. Hoimes, S. T. P. inchoatam continuavit J. 
Parsons, 8S. T. B. Tomus Secundus. 1818. 

The first volume published by Dr. H. contains the Pentateuch 
only : the second, by the present Editor, contains all the Histori- 
cal Books of the Old Testament from Joshua to the Second 
Book of Chronicles inclusively, and is enriched with the Collations 
of many scarce and valuable. MSS. in addition to those introduced in 
the former volume. Perhaps in a future Number we may be able 
to give a more satisfactory account of this publication. 


Se 


NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS. ~ 


Although we have given an unusual quantity of matter in this 
No. several valuable communications are necessarily postponed. 
Their authors will willingly submit to the delay, when they see 
our pages adorned with an article containing so much learned: and 
judicious criticism as that of Professor Bo1ssoNADE. 
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